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On  January  31,  1916,  the  School  Committee  adopted 
as  its  annual  report  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superin- 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BUSINESS  AGENT 

FOR  THE 

Year  ending  January  31, 1915 


April,  1915 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1915 


Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1915. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  section  77  of  the  Rules  of  the 
School  Committee,  I  submit  herewith  the  annual  report 
of  the  Business  Agent  for  the  financial  year  February 
1,  1914,  to  January  31,  1915,  both  included. 

William  T.  Keough, 

Business  Agent. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  AGENT. 


Section  77  of  the  Rules  provides  that  the  Business 
Agent  "  shall,  annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  sub- 
mit to  the  Board  a  detailed  report  of  the  appropriations, 
income,  and  expenditures  of  the  Board  for  the  year 
ending  January  31  next  preceding,  with  such  sugges- 
tions relating  thereto  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  This 
report  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  books, 
fuel,  and  other  materials  furnished  and  charged  to  the 
various  offices,  schools  and  departments,  the  disposition 
of  the  same,  and  an  inventory  of  the  stock  then  on 
hand." 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

On  March  26,  1914,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations : 


Salaries  of  instructors  $4,104,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   150,290  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   340,000  00 

Fuel  and  light    .    *   218,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   375,137  93 

Physical  education   59,083  49 

Physical  education,  special  appropriation    ....  22,963  21 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   32,041  75 

Pensions  to  teachers  -       73,854  36 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   44,165  56 

Pensions  to  janitors   7,337  52 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  ....  443,126  18 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations        ....  30,000  00 


Total  amount  appropriated  $5,900,000  00 


On  June  11,  1914,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  transfers: 

From  "Pensions  to  Janitors"  to  a  new  appropriation  "Pen- 
sions to  Attendance  Officers  and  Janitors  "    ....      $7,337  52 

From  "Salaries  of  Officers"  to  "Pensions  to  Attendance 

Officers  and  Janitors"   $555  00 
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On  November  16  and  December  21,  1914,  the  School 
Committee  authorized  and  requested  the  Trustees  of 
the  Permanent  School  Pension  Fund  to  make  the 
following  transfers : 

From  "The  Accrued  Interest  of  the  Permanent  School  Pension 
Fund"  to  "Pensions  to  Teachers": 

November  16,  1914  $1,000  00 

December  21,  1914    6,628  60 

  $7,628  60 

Acting  under  authority  conferred  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee on  December  7,  1914,  I  have  made  the  following 
transfer : 

From  "Salaries  of  Instructors  "to  "Fuel  and  Light"      .      .     $17,361  62 

The  City  Auditor  credited  to  the.  appropriations 
"Repairs  and  Alterations  to  School  Buildings"  and 
"Rents  of  Hired  School  Accommodations"  the  follow- 
ing sum,  $204.81. 

This  sum  was  made  up  of  rebates  and  refunds  on 
several  items. 

With  the  above  additions  and  transfers  the  final  total 
credits  for  the  several  items  for  the  year  were  as  follows : 


Salaries  of  instructors  $4,086,638  38 

Salaries  of  officers   149,735  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   340,000  00 

Fuel   179,556  62 

Light  ............  46,305  00 

Power   9,500  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   375,137  93 

Physical  education   59,083  49 

Physical  education,  special   22,963  21 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   32,041  75 

Pensions  to  teachers   81,482  96 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   44,165  56 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors  ....  7,892  52 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  ....  443,330  99 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations        ....  30,000  00 


Total  credits  $5,907,833  41 
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The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $4,054,539  69 

Salaries  of  officers   149,092  41 

Salaries  of  janitors   339,580  42 

Fuel   182,594  80 

Light   45,157  31 

Power  *   7,609  51 

Supplies  and  incidentals   373,552  18 

Physical  education                     >   59,083  49 

Physical  education,  special   21,948  24 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   31,210  03 

Pensions  to  teachers                                             .      .  81,482  96 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools       .            .      .      .  39,532  73 
Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors       .      .      .  2,523  08 
Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  and  rents  of 
hired  school  accommodations  (by  Schoolhou'se  Com- 
mission)  439,496  02 


Total  expenditures  $5,827,402  87 


Total  credits  brought  down  $5,907,833  41 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   5,827,402  87 


Balance   $80,430  54 

Less  difference  between  estimated  income  and  the  amount 

collected   6,682  68 


Net  total   $73,747  86 


The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  made  up 
as  follows: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $32,098  69 

Salaries  of  officers        .    642  59 

Salaries  of  janitors       .      .  1   419  58 

Fuel   — 

Light   — 

Power   — 

Supplies  and  incidentals   1,585  75 

Physical  education   — 

Physical  education,  special   1,014  97 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   831  72 

Pensions  to  teachers   — 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   4,632  83 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors     ....  5,369  44 


Carried  forward  $46,595  57 
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Brought  forward   $46,595  57 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  and  rents  of  hired 

school  accommodations  (Schoolhouse  Commission)      .      .  33,834  97 

Balance   $80,430  54 

Less  difference  between  estimated  income  and  the  amount 

collected  '       ,    .  6,682  68 

Net  total   $73,747  86 


NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

On  March  26,  1914,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  615  of  the 
Acts  of  1913  the  sum  of  two  hundred  ninety-five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventeen  dollars  ($295,417)  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  and  furnishing  new  buildings,  including  the  taking  of  land 
therefor,  and  for  school  yards,  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use.  . 

This  sum  thus  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  lands, 
yards,  etc.,  forms  a  part  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  year. 

This  money  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  and  is  accounted  for  by  them 
in  detail  in  their  report  in  the  same  manner  as  money 
raised  by  loans  and  expended  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
has  not  been  considered  wise  to  introduce  such  matter 
into  this  report,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be 
a  duplication  of  information  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission, but  because  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
expenditures  of  other  years  or  of  other  cities  it  appears 
better  to  separate  statements  of  maintenance  or  opera- 
ting expenses  from  the  construction  accounts. 

Chapter  615  of  the  Acts  of  1913  provides  that  if  less 
than  thirty  cents  upon  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  shall  be  appropriated  for  new  school  buildings, 
lands,  yards  and  furnishings,  the  balance  of  such  appro- 
priation shall  be  certified  by  the  School  Committee  to 
the  Mayor  and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  available 
for  other  municipal  purposes. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above 
statute,  on  April  6,  1914,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  615  of  the 
Acts  of  1913,  the  School  Committee  hereby  notifies  the  Mayor  that  of 
the  appropriation  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  upon  each  thousand  dollars  of 
the  valuation  on  which  the  appropriations  of  the  City  Council  are  based 
which  the  School  Committee  may  annually  appropriate  for  new  school 
buildings,  lands,  yards  and  furnishings,  it  has  made  an  appropriation  for 
said  purposes  during  the  current  financial  year  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents 
per  thousand  dollars  of  said  valuation,  and  there  remains  a  balance  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  per  thousand  dollars  which  is  hereby  certified  to  the 
Mayor  to  be  added  to  the  amount  which  may  be  appropriated  for  other 
than  school  purposes. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  total  amount  of  money  available  for  physical 
education  under  chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907  was 
$59,083.49.  The  plans  laid  out  for  playground  activ- 
ities for  the  year,  however,  required  a  much  larger  sum; 
and,  in  consequence,  in  addition  to  the  above  amount, 
a  special  appropriation  of  $22,963.21  was  allowed  in  the 
annual  appropriation  order.  The  total  amount  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  was,  therefore,  as  follows : 

Appropriation  for  1914-15  $59,083  49 

Diverted  from  general  appropriation       .      .      .      .      .      22,963  21 

Total  amount  available,  1914-15  $82,046  70 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  teachers,  regular  *  $49,880  47 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  regular       .      .      .        6,277  30 

  $56,157  77 

Salaries  of  teachers,  playgrounds  f  $17,371  95 

Carried  forward  $17,371  95    $56,157  77 


*  Includes  the  salaries  of  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene,  the  Assistant  Directors  of 
Physical  Training  and  Athletics  and  the  teachers  of  the  several  ranks  who  serve  at  the 
Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools. 

t  This  cost  of  playgrounds  is  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  any  part  of  the  supervising  staff 
who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  playgrounds.  The  complete  cost  of  playgrounds 
is  shown  later  on  in  this  report  under  "Costs  of  Playgrounds." 
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Brought  f  orward  .... 
Salaries  of  janitors,  playgrounds 
Supplies  and  equipment,  playgrounds 


$17,371  95  $56,157  77 
2,338  53 
5,163  48 

  24,873  96 


Total  expenditures 


$81,031  73 


Balance  $1,014  97 

Trial  Balance  —  Physical  Education  Appropriations. 

Dr. 

Appropriation,  physical  education  $59,083  49 

Special  appropriation,  physical  education  ....  22,963  21 
Stock  inventory,  December  2,  1913    335  70 


Cr. 

Salaries,  schools 
Salaries,  playgrounds  . 
Salaries,  playground  janitors 
Salaries,  department 
Supplies,  schools  . 
Supplies,  playgrounds  . 
Supplies,  department  . 
Supplies,  severally  undercharged  to  schools 
Stock  inventory,  December  2,  1914  . 
Balance  unexpended  


$82,382  40 


$34,188  43 
18,170  00 
2,338  53 
14,893.99 
4,277  09 
4,834  80 
1,837  84 
2  49 
824  26 
1,014  97 

$82,382  40 


Drafts  were  made  on  the  regular  physical  education 
appropriation  until  it  was  exhausted,  when  drafts  were 
begun  on  the  special  appropriation. 


NURSES. 

During  the  last  year  it  has  been  found  impossible, 
as  it  has  for  the  four  preceding  years,  to  keep  the 
expenditures  for  nurses  within  the  appropriation  author- 
ized by  chapter  357  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  viz.,  two  cents 
on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city,  amounting  to  $29,541.75. 
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In  addition  to  the  sum  available  under  the  above 
statute,  the  sum  of  $2,500  was  allowed  in  the  general 
appropriation  order,  making  a  total  appropriation  of 
$32,041.75. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  remained  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $831.72. 

The  total  amount  available  was,  therefore,  as  follows: 


Appropriation  (chapter  357,  Acts  of  1907)  ....  $29,541  75 
Diverted  from  general  appropriation   2,500  00 


Total  amount  available   $32,041  75 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  nurses   $30,391  08 

Supplies  for  nurses       .      .      ..   818  95 


Total  expenditures  $31,210  03 


Total  appropriation  brought  down  $32,041  75 

Total  expenditures  brought  down  31,210  03 


Balance   $831  72 

Trial  Balance  —  Nurses'  Appropriation. 
Dr. 

Appropriation  for  nurses   $29,541  75 

Diverted  from  regular  appropriation   2,500  00 

Stock  inventory,  December  2,  1913    893  00 


$32,934  75 

Cr.  ~*  * 

Salary,  supervising  nurse   $1,281  30 

Salaries,  assistant  nurses   29,109  78 

Supplies,  schools,  etc                                               .      .  286  11 

Supplies,  department   524  11 

Supplies  undercharged  to  schools   31  35 

Inventory,  December  2,  1914    870  38 

Balance  unexpended   831  72 


$32,934  75 

EXPENDITURES  BY  SCHOOLHOUSE  COMMISSION. 

The  appropriations  made  for  repairs  and  alterations 
to  school  buildings  ($443,330.99)  and  for  rents  of  hired 
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school  accommodations  ($30,000)  were  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  as 
follows : 

Repairs  and  Equipment. 


Carpentry: 

Repairs   $45,302  81 

Alterations   15,262  50 

New  floors   3,276  50 

Flagstaffs   992  48 

Locksmithing   3,679  63 

Hardware   24  60 

Furniture : 

New   21,973  14 

Repairs      ........  24,592  96 

New  curtains   2,954  85 

Curtain  repairs  .      .            ....  2,860  43 

New  clocks   145  50 

Clock  repairs   1,671  70 

Gymnasium  apparatus   1,538  89 

Blackboards : 

New   404  30 

Repairs   5,016  13 

Plumbing : 

Repairs   19,262  53 

Roofing: 

Repairs   15,587  95 

Painting : 

Painting   33,521  73 

Glazing   6,719  45 

Heating: 

Repairs   41,976  00 

Ventilation   364  24 

Motors  and  engines   2,164  08 

Masonry : 

Repairs   29,746  91 

Plastering   1,285  63 

Paving   4,747  79 

Catch-basins   2,912  92 

Asphalt  and  concrete   609  40 

Grading  '.  52  20 


Carried  forward 


$288,647  25 
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Brought  forward   $288,647  25 

Planting   978  64 

Waterproofing   1,926  84 

Electrical: 


Electric  light  installation  .... 

1  Q  /ICQ 

oa 
dO 

Electric  light  maintenance  .... 

z,019 

GO 

Electric  bells  and  telephone  installation 

oOU 

Q"7 
O  / 

Electric  bells  and.  telephone  maintenance 

oo 
OO 

Electric  clock  installation  .... 

200 

93 

Electric  clock  maintenance  .... 

799 

17 

Fire  alarm  installation  

2,861 

99 

Fire  alarm  maintenance  

2,149 

90 

Gas  appliance  installation  .... 

1,278 

9(3 

Gas  appliance  maintenance  .... 

1,501 

66 

Industrial  apparatus  installation  . 

308 

87 

Industrial  apparatus  maintenance 

804 

68 

Reflectoscope  installation  .... 

1,819 

97 

Reflectoscope  maintenance  .... 

196 

53 

Miscellaneous : 

Iron  and  wire  work  . 
Janitors'  supplies 
Care  and  cleaning 
Teaming  .... 
Rubber  treads  and  matting 
Gypsy  moths 
Fire  extinguishers 
Fire  escapes 

Vacuum  cleaner  maintenance 
Fire  protection  . 


2,837  73 
380  65 
1,703  30 
1,722  82 
745  25 
640  00 
169  73 
11,756  25 
338  61 
448  44 


Administration  Expenses. 


Salaries,  commissioners  and  clerks 
Salaries,  inspectors 
Rent  of  offices 
Electric  lighting  of  offices 
Postage  . 
Printing  . 
Stationery 
Advertising 
Telephone 
Messenger  service 
Automobile  expenses 
Furniture 

Carried  forward 


$12,824  79 
20,990  20 
1,100  00 
252  37 
484  18 
1,865  01 
761  75 
78  50 
637  94 
8  77 
8,797  07 
3,038  63 


$343,121  10 


$50,839  21  $343,121  10 
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Brought  forward   $50,839  21  $343,121  10 

Car  fares,  traveling  expenses      .      .      .      .  1,516  44 

Ice   52  75 

Boiler  insurance   7,411  85 

Sundries   532  59 

Subscription   5  67 

Teaming   744  19 

Expert  services   8  62 

Food  Fair  Exhibit   177  69 

  61,289  01 


Total  repairs  and  administration  expenses      .      .      .    $404,410  11 


Rents  and  Taxes. 

Barham  Memorial  Church   $600  00 

Boylston  street,  48    2,030  00 

Chambers  street,  27    800  00 

Chambers  street,  38  (St.  Andrew's  Chapel)     .  1,080  00 

Chambers  street,  103    1,633  00 

Columbus  avenue  (Saranac  Apartments)  .      .  140  00 

Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  (Trustees'  Building)  420  00 

Franklin  Union   6,118  00 

Greenwood  Hall,  Glenway  street,  Dorchester  600  00 

Hanson  street,  1    744  00 

Hull  Street,  24    420  00 

Hyde  Park  Gymnasium   349  00 

Isabella  street,  12    156  00 

Jordan  Hall   50  50 

La  Grange  street,  25  and  31       .            .  2,907  37 

Moon  street                                               .  5,833  33 

National  Theatre   150  00 

North  Bennet  street,  38    70  00 

North  Bennet  street,  39    1,602  00 

Oakland  Hall        .......  3  00 

Parmenter  street,  20    1,000  00 

Saratoga  street,  66    375  00 

Tileston  street,  52    600  00 

Tremont  street,  168    1,527  26 

Tremont  street,  218    2,970  00 

Tremont  street,  563    2,046  20 

Walnut  avenue  and  Walnut  Park       ...  720  00 

Warrenton  street,  25    3  75 

Waterford  street,  11    137  50 


Total  rents  and  taxes  $35,085  91 
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Summary. 

Appropriations: 

Repairs  and  alterations  $443,126  18 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations  30,000  00 

Credit,  money  refunded   204  81 

  $473,330  99 

Expenditures: 

Repairs  and  equipment  $343,121  10 

Administration  expenses   61,289  01 

Rents  and  taxes   35,085  91 

  439,496  02 


Balance  $33,834  97 


INCOME. 

The  income  for  the  financial  year  was  as  follows: 


Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils : 

Normal  School   $202  00 

Latin  and  high  schools   3,932  50 

Elementary  schools   298  81 

Trade  School  for  Girls   6,557  60 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  .  .  2,040  00 
Continuation  School,  household  arts  class     .  208  00 

Continuation  School,  shoe  and  leather  class  .  16  00 

Evening  high  schools   89  50 

Evening  elementary  schools  ....  — 
Evening  industrial  schools  ....  754  90 
Evening  Trade  School,  girls  ....  334  54 
State  wards  (from  the  Commonwealth)  .  — 
Tuition  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Common- 
wealth)                                                     15,105  00 

  $29,538  85^ 

Salaries  of  instructors  overpaid  refunded   560  50 

Salaries  of  nurses  overpaid  refunded   25  00 

Smith  Fund  324  00 

Stoughton  Fund   212  00 


Aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  industrial  education : 
Trade  School  for  Girls:  , 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  December  1,  1912,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1913  $17,952  96 

Carried  forward  $17,952  96     $30,660  35 
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Brought  forward  

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  May  1,  1911,  to  November  30, 

1913  ...   

Continuation  School  (Household  Arts  Class) : 
One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  December  1,  1912,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1913  .... 
Evening  Industrial  School: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  December  1,  1912,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1913  

Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  December  1,  1912,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1913  


$17,952  96    $30,660  35 


22,764  87 


1,142  92 


7,700  25 


5,794  60 


One-half  tuition  charges  paid  for  Boston  pupils  attending 
state-aided  schools  in  other  cities  and  towns  (from  the 


Sale  of  materials 
Interest  on  deposit 
Telephone  charges 
Sale  of  old  machines 


$11,073 

40 

17 

74 

11 

50 

3 

00 

'Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys : 
Sale  of  materials 
Interest  on  deposit 
Telephone  charges  . 


$1,300  55 
1  70 
20 


Telephone  charges,  administrative  offices 

Royalty  (W.  Stanwood  Field)  

Royalty  (Augustine  L.  Rafter)  

Refund  of  traveling  expenses  

Rents  of  school  buildings  

Rental  of  films  (Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools) 


55,355  60 


Commonwealth)  

30 

00 

Traveling  expenses  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Commonwealth) 

2,189 

64 

Use  of  baths  (from  Park  and  Recreation  Department)  . 

391 

88 

Light  at  polling  places  (from  Election  Department) 

185 

59 

Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors  

423 

00 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies  (new)  

730 

96 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies  (old)  

367 

65 

Sale  of  manual  training  materials  (elementary  schools)  . 

531 

83 

Express  charges  refunded  

5 

38 

Trade  School  for  Girls: 

11,105  64 


1,302  45 
63  79 
5  51 
47  24 
47 

528  87 
13  35 


Carried  forward 


$103,939  20 
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Brought  forward  $103,939  20 

Forfeited  advance  payments: 

Evening  high  schools       .      .      .      .      .      $3,230  00 


Evening  elementary  schools 
Evening  industrial  schools 
Evening  Trade  School,  girls 
Interest  .... 


2,803  75 
454  00 
69  00 
282  23 


Sale  of  second-hand  furniture,  etc.  (Schoolhouse  Commission) 

Dog  licenses  $26,059  00 

Less  damages  by  dogs  3,051  51 


6,838  98 
810  10 


23,007  49 


Total  income  $134,595  77 


Income  from  Trust  Funds. 


Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund 
Eastburn  School  Fund 
Franklin  Medal  Fund  . 
Gibson  School  Fund 
Horace  Mann  School  Fund 
Teachers'  Waterston  Fund  . 


$180  00 
435  00 
35  00 

3,738  60 
304  00 
144  00 


$4,836  60 


The  above  total  of  $4,836.60  from  the  income  of  the 
above  funds  is  available  for  and  limited  to  expenditures 
under  the  provisions  of  these  funds. 


AID  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  471  of  the  Acts  of 
1911,  chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  chapter  805  of 
the  Acts  of  1913,  and  chapter  174  of  the  Acts  of  1914, 
the  Commonwealth  has  paid  over  into  the  city  treasury 
during  the  past  financial  year  the  sum  of  $55,355.60. 

This  sum  is  one-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of 
schools  and  classes  established  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  follows: 

Trade  School  for  Girls: 

From  December  1,  1912,  to  November  30,  1913        .      .     $17,952  96 


Carried  forward 


$17,952  96 
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Brought  forward   $17,952  96 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys: 

From  May  1,  1911,  to  November  30,  1913  .  .  .  .  22,764  87 
Continuation  School  (Household  Arts  Class) : 

From  December  1,  1912,  to  November  30,  1913  .  .  1,142  92 
Evening  Industrial  School : 

From  December  1,  1912,  to  November  30,  1913        .      .  7,700  25 
Evening   Practical   Arts    Courses    (Evening  Elementary 
Schools) : 

From  December  1,  1912,  to  November  30,  1913        .      .  5,794  60 

Total   $55,355  60 


The  Commonwealth  does  not  bear  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  or  their  original  equipment.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  eight  activities  established 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
which  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  legislation, 
viz.,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Evening  Trade  School 
(Girls),  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Boston 
Industrial  School  for  Boys'  Evening  Classes,  Continua- 
tion School  (Household  Arts  Class),  Compulsory  Con- 
tinuation School,  Evening  Industrial  School  and  Class 
for  Training  of  Continuation  School  Teachers. 


'  Net  Expenditures. 

Total  expenditures   $5,827,402  87 

Total  income   134,595  77 

Net  expenditures  *   $5,692,807  10 

Expenditures  for  new  schoolhouses,  additions,  etc.  (by 

the  Schoolhouse  Commission)  f   987,618  35 

Total  net  expenditures  t   $6,680,425  45 


*  That  part  of  the  total  expenditures  coming  from  the  School  Committee  share  of  the 
tax  levy. 

t  Partly  from  loans  and  partly  from  the  tax  levy.  For  details  see  the  report  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission. 

t  Exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  for 
the  financial  years  1913-14  and  1914-15,  exclusive  of 
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lands  and  buildings,  with  the  increases  and  decreases 
in  the  several  items: 


1913-14. 

1914-15. 

IncrGtiSGS. 
1914-15. 

Salaries  of  instructors  :  

$3,871,931 

04 

$4,054,539 

69 

$182,608  65 

140,863 

00 

149,092 

41 

8,2z9  41 

Salaries  of  janitors  

331,122 

34 

339,580 

42 

8,458  08 

176,467 

88 

235,361 

62 

58,893  74 

Supplies  and  incidentals  

285,009 

87 

373,552 

18 

88,542  31 

Physical  education  

77,228 

68 

81,031 

73 

3,803  05 

30,989 

25 

31,210 

03 

220  78 

Pensions  to  retired  teachers  

72,893 

19 

81,482 

96 

8,589  77 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  

29,409 

30 

39,532 

73 

10,123  43 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors, 

2,523 

08 

2,523  08 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  build- 
ings and  rents  of  hired  school  accommo- 
dations (by  Schoolhouse  Commission) . 

536,089 

34 

439,496 

02 

*  96,593  32 

Totals  

$5,552,003  89 

$5,827,402  87 

$275,398  98 

*  Decrease. 


PENSIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  amount  available  under 
section  4  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908  was  found 
insufficient  to  pay  the  pensions  for  the  year,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  transfer  from  the  accrued  interest 
of  the  permanent  pension  fund  the  sum  of  $7,628.60. 
The  amount  available  from  the  tax  levy  under  the 
above  statute,  viz.,  five  cents  on  each  one  thousand 
dollars  of  the  valuation,  amounted  to  $73,854.36,  which, 
together  with  the  sum  appropriated  from  the  accrued 
interest,  $7,628.60,  made  a  total  of  $81,482.96  paid  out 
for  pensions  during  the  financial  year. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  above  law  payments  as 
pensions  and  to  the  permanent  pension  fund  have  been 
distributed  as  per  table  on  page  18. 
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Financial  Year. 

Pensions  to 
Retired  Teachers. 

Payments  to  the 
Permanent  Pension 
Fund. 

1908-09   .... 

$1,678  50 
8,075  12 
26,247  88 

OOjOUKJ  OL 

64,510  76 
*  72,893  19 
t  81,482  96 

None. 
$119,181  08 
39,946  77 

1  9  490  ^q 

5,681  66 
None. 
None. 

1909-10  

1910-11  

1Q1 1_19 

1912-13  

1913-14  

1914-15  ,  

Totals  

$310,238  72 

$177,230  04 

Grand  total,  seven  years  

$487,468  76 

*  Including  $880.43  transferred  from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 
Fund. 

t  Including  $7,628.60  transferred  from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 
Fund. 


INCREASES  IN  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

The  cost  of  the  increase  in  salaries  of  teachers  of  those 
ranks  in  the  elementary  day  schools  for  which  the 
maximum  salary  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1911, 
was  $1,000,  or  less,  was  $295,409.56. 

The  cost  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  other  classes  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  and  other  schools,  of  those 
ranks  for  which  the  maximum  salary  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1911,  was  more  than  $1,000,  was  $66,792.95. 

There  was  available  for  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  upon  each  $1,000 
of  the  valuation  of  the  city,  upon  which  appropriations 
by  the  City  Council  and  the  School  Committee  are 
based,  and  which  amounted  to  $369,271.81.  Twenty 
cents  upon  each  such  $1,000  amounted  to  $295,417.45, 
and  five  cents  upon  each  such  $1,000  amounted  to 
$73,854.36. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  expenditures,  exclusive 
of  lands  and  buildings,  pensions,  repairs,  alterations 
and  rents,  in  percentage  of  the  whole  sum,  was  as  follows : 


Salaries  of  instructors  

$4,054,539 

69 

76.4 

Salaries  of  officers  

149,092 

41 

2.8 

Salaries  of  janitors  

339,580 

42 

6.4 

Fuel  and  light  

235,361 

62 

4.4 

Supplies  and  incidentals  

373,552 

18 

7.1 

Physical  education  

81,031 

73 

1.5 

Nurses  

31,210 

03 

.6 

.8 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  

39,532 

73 

Total  

$5,303,900  81 

100.0 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  under  the  appropriation 
for  Supplies  and  Incidentals  were  as  follows: 


Text-books   $90,765  15 

Supplementary  books  .   21,160  36 

Reference  books   4,862  79 

Music  sheets        v   1,245  99 

Globes   228  55 

Maps  -   3,011  09 

Charts   929  54 

Musical  instruments  (new)   7,218  30 

Musical  instruments  (repaired)   2  75 

Piano  covers,  etc   45  15 

Piano  tuning   1,755  00 

Moving  pianos   92  25 

Manual  training  supplies  (high  and  elementary  schools)       .  25,666  87 

Manual  training  supplies  (Mechanic  Arts  High  School)  3,226  64 

Manual  training  supplies  (evening  industrial  schools)  .      .  40  95 

Drawing  supplies  (high  and  elementary  schools)    .      .      .  15,570  98 


Carried  forward   .      .      .   $175,822  36 
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Brought  forward   $175,822  36 

Drawing  supplies  (evening  industrial  schools)        .      .      .  559  15 

Science  apparatus  and  supplies   6,749  00 

Laboratory  assistance,  perishable  supplies  and  incidentals   .  838  17 

Supplies  and  equipment,  commercial  classes    ....  6,982  93 

Kindergarten  supplies   5,059  23 

Supplies  for  Montessori  classes   7  50 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment   3,392  00 

Cooking  supplies  and  equipment  .  .  .  .  .  9,574  02 
Continuation  School  (Household  Arts  Class),  supplies  and 

equipment   261  89 

Supplies    and   equipment   for   Compulsory  Continuation 

School    798  82 

Disciplinary  classes,  supplies   — 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  supplies  and  equipment     .      .      .  9,702  79 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  supplies  and  equipment  4,721  49 

Supplies  for  general  educational  purposes       ....  10,980  91 

Printing  and  printing  stock   16,838  00 

Advertising   377  77 

Records,  proceedings,  etc   2,092  74 

Account  books   248  71 

Stationery   47,758  27 

Postage  (offices  and  departments)   4,742  70 

Postage  (schools)   818  87 

Office  equipment   938  86 

Office  supplies   994  62 

Janitors'  supplies  .   21,229  83 

Expressage   829  55 

Railroad  and  other  fares  for  Horace  Mann  School  pupils 

(except  street  car  tickets)   865  36 

Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  Board   4,500  00 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   .      .      .      .      .            .      .  7,547  89 

Tuition,  others   5,124  36 

School  census   1,850  00 

Diplomas   2,326  37 

Removing  ashes   1,953  00 

Surety  bonds   50  00 

School  Committee  Contingent  Fund   250  45 

Superintendent's  Contingent  Fund   743  65 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations   954  00 

Promotional  examinations,  lectures,  etc   258  00 

School  exhibits   10  40 

Telephone  and  telegraph   2,379  89 

Telephone  (schools)   592  05 

Bath  expenses   1,622  91 


Carried  forward  $363,348  51 
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Brought  forward  $363,348  51 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   92  50 

Supplies,  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance        ...  — 

Supplies,  Committee  on  Elementary  School  Plans        .      .  — 

Professional  and  Cultural  Courses  for  Teachers     .            .  1,087  20 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  automobiles   3,001  61 

Services  of  accountants,  auditing  accounts      ....  850  00 

Expert  services  to  Business  Agent   618  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  Business  Agent      .      .      .      .  140  00 

Supplies,  Improving  Course  in  Arithmetic      .      .      .      .  2,214  96 

Supplies,  Class  for  Semi-Blind   20  11 

Sundries    2,229  29 


Total  $373,552  18 


Fuel  and  Light. 


Anthracite 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons. 

Bituminous 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons. 

n,46iim 
7snn 

19,434iM 
1,737£TO 
315 

1   £77  4  9Q_ 
L>ot  '  2  00  0 

615 

City  Fuel  Company     .      .      .     $86,759  38 
D.  Doherty  Company  .      .      .        8,214  88 
Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Com- 
pany                                           1,505  70 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company     .      76,713  08 
James  P.  Stewart  Coal  Company          509  86 
John  A.  Whittemore's  Sons       .        2,767  50 
Charles  W.  York  Company       .        2,751  95 

ll,540#o%°o 

Expenses  san 
Expenses  mo 
331  j  cords  of 

24,296/o¥V 

lpling,  testinj 
ving  coal  anc 
wood  from  tr 

Total  $179,222  35 

I  and  expert  advice  on -coal   .      .          924  86 

wood                                                115  51 

ie  Overseers  of  the  Poor  .      .      .        3,380  90 

Add  premiums  allowed  contractors  on  account  of  quality  of 
coal  exceeding  contract  requirements  

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  account  of 
quality  of  coal  falling  below  contract  requirements  . 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation,  Extended  Use  of 
the  Public  Schools  for  cost  of  fuel  used  in  school  centers 
and  other  activities  

Net  total,  fuel  


$183,643  62 
'  1,002  97 
$184,646  59 
603  74 
$184,042  85' 

1,448  05 
$182,594  80 


Carried  forward 


$182,594  80 
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Brought  forward   $182,594  80 

Light  and  Power. 

Electric  current  for  light   $39,437  75 

Electric  current  for  power   7,609  51 

Gas   7,111  90 

Mazda  lamps   571  98 

$54,731  14 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation, 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  for  cost 
of  light  used  in  school  centers  and  other 
activities   1,964  32 


Net  total,  light  and  power   52,766  82 

Total  net  expenditures,  fuel  and  light      ....  $235,361  62 

TEXT-BOOKS  LOST. 

The  number  of  text-books  reported  lost  during  the  year 
was  as  follows: 

High  schools   1,747 

Elementary  schools   3,672 

Evening  schools   813 


Total  number  reported  lost   6,232 

The  average  number  reported  lost  each  year  since  1885-86 
(a  period  of  twenty-nine  years)  was  2,975,  a  total  for  the 

twenty-nine  years  of   86,285 

Total  number  of  books  lost  in  thirty  years     .      .      .  92,517 
TEXT— BOOKS  RETURNED. 

The  number  of  text-books  returned  from  the  schools 
as  worn  out  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

High  schools   19,792 

Elementary  schools   58,782 

Evening  schools   927 

Total  number  reported  worn  out   79,501 

The  average  number  reported  worn  out  each  year  since 
1885-86  (a  period  of  twenty-nine  years)  was  51,077,  a  total 

for  the  twenty-nine  years  of   1,481,242 

Total  number  of  books  worn  out  in  thirty  years    .      .  1,560,743 

In  addition,  9,991  books  were  returned  by  principals 
as  not  being  wanted. 
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BOOKS  DESTROYED. 

During  the  year  5,895  books  were  destroyed  for  fear 
of  contagion. 

TEXT-BOOKS  GIVEN  TO  PUPILS. 

During  the  year  606  copies  of  Morris'  Household 
Science  and  Arts  were  retained  by  pupils  completing 
the  course  in  elementary  schools. 

TOTALS. 

Since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into '  effect  the 
schools  have  been  supplied  with  3,170,046  text-books. 
Of  this  number  1,219,986  are  still  in  use  in  the  schools, 
and  the  balance,  1,950,060,  has  either  been  lost  or 
returned  to  the  Supply  Room  as  worn  out  or  displaced. 

BOOKS  IN  THE  NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  books  charged  January  1,  1915,  used 
as  text-books  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  schools,  was  as 
follows: 


Number  of 
Books 
January 
1,  1915. 

Number  of 
Books 
January 
1,  1914. 

Increase 
for  the 
Year. 

6,654 

6,607 

47 

Public  Latin  School  

25,699 

24,132 

1,567 

Girls'  Latin  School  

21,472 

19,759 

1,713 

Brighton  High  School  

11,279 

10,772 

507 

11,324 

9,781 

1,543 

Dorchester  High  School  

36,459 

33,176 

3,283 

East  Boston  High  School  

16,492 

13,310 

3,182 

English  High  School  

33,776 

32,421 

1,355 

Girls'  High  School  

39,205 

36,744 

2,461 

High  School  of  Commerce  

20,178 

16,494 

3,684 

7,940 

6,688 

1,252 

Hyde  Park  High  School  

9,709 

8,847 

862 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  

21,532 

21,111 

421 

Roxbury  High  School  

22,537 

21,277 

1,260 

South  Boston  High  School  

'  18,280 

17,107 

1,173 

West  Roxbury  High  School  

15,027 

13,616 

1,411 

317,563 

291,842 

25,721 
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Number  of  Text-books  Charged  to  Elementary  Schools, 
January  1,  1915. 


Number 
of  Books 
January 
1,  1915. 

Number 
of  Books 
January 
1,  1914. 

for  tliG 
Year. 

uecrease 
for  the 
Year. 

18,861 

18,700 

161 

6,952 

6,602 

350 

12,184 

10,814 

1,370 

Bigelow  

11,749 

11,368 

381 

Blackinton  

5,154 

5,337 

183 

Bowditch  

9,583 

8,967 

616 

Bowdoin  

10,047 

8,340 

1,707 

Bunker  Hill  

7,971 

7,038 

933 

15,067 

13,379 

1,688 

Charles  Sumner  

11,140 

10,102 

1,038 

Christopher  Gibson  

9,296 

8,957 

339 

Comins  

11,525 

10,800 

725 

18,446 

17,127 

1,319 

Dillawav  

12,063 

11,819 

244 

15,012 

13,586 

1,426 

Dwight  

8,730 

8,691 

39 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

5,395 

4,060 

1,335 

13  485 

12  780 

705 

Elihu  Greenwood  

11,338 

10!534 

804 

Eliot  

19,334 

16,483 

2,851 

Emerson  

12,515 

10,736 

1,779 

Everett  

9,128 

8,662 

466 

Francis  Parkman  

'6,650 

6,111 

539 

Franklin  

12,551 

11,839 

712 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

10,745 

10,683 

62 

Frothingham  

11,489 

9,721 

1,768 

Gaston  

11,960 

11,761 

199 

George  Putnam 

15,597 

14,010 

1,587 

Gilbert  Stuart  

10,014 

8,585 

1,429 

Hancock  

18,372 

16,400 

1,972 

8  422 

8  491 

69 

7^474 

6^15 

559 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

14,724 

12,713 

2,011 

Hugh  O'Brien  

16,750 

15,413 

1,337 

Hyde  

10,109 

9,236 

873 

Jefferson  

7,376 

7,079 

297 

John  A.  Andrew  

14,720 

13,318 

1,402 

John  Cheverus  

6,963 

6,750 

213 

John  Winthrop 

16,102 

14,143 

1,959 

Lawrence  

10,044 

9,771 

273 

Lewis  

21,440 

19,162 

2,278 

Longfellow. 

12,308 

11,254 

1,054 

Lowell 

11,149 

10,347 

802 

Martin  

7,609 

7,692 

83 

Mary  Hemenway   

12,430 

10,861 

1,569 

Mather 

19,935 

18,727 

1,208 

Minot 

6,105 

5,956 

149 

Norcross 

12,386 

10,393 

1,993 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

9,719 

9,323 

396 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

28,140 

23,750 

4,390 

Phillips  Brooks 

16,530 

15,254 

1,276 

Prescott 

9,288 

9,089 

199 

11  143 

10  519 

624 

Quincy 

1L972 

10^994 

978 

Rice 

8,073 

7,899 

174 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

8,534 

7,978 

556 

17  236 

15  605 

1  631 

Samuel  Adams  

17,634 

14,853 

2,781 

9,125 

8,522 

603 

Shurtleff  

9,031 

8,532 

499 

12,439 

9,436 

3,003 

Thomas  Gardner  

14,038 

12,441 

1,597 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

9,961 

9,672 

289 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

11,745 

11,190 

555 

11,658 

10,323 

1,335 

13,196 

13,741 

545 

Washington  Allston  

8,941 

8,922 

19 

Wells  

19,829 

17,549 

2,280 

Wendell  Phillips  

17,195 

16,299 

896 

368 

William  E.  Russell  

11,069 

11,437 

854,895 

785,541 

70,602 

1,248 

Net  increase  for  the  year,  69,354. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  CHARGED  TO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
JANUARY  1,  1915. 


Adams'  Elementary  Commercial  Geography  . 

6,238 

Aldrich  &  Forbes'  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  I. 

1,779 

tt                tt                tt                    tt  « 

Book  II.  . 

4,421 

tt                tt                it                    u  u 

Book  III.  . 

4,920 

tt                tt                a                    u  tt 

Book  IV.,  Pt.  I. 

2,370 

a               it               u                   «  tt 

Book  IV.,  Pt.  II. 

1,830 

tt                     tt                     it                          u  tt 

Book  V.,  Pt.  I. 

1,361 

tt                u                it                    «  « 

Book  V.,  Pt.  II. 

944 

Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  I.  . 

8,175 

"     Part  II.  . 

14,203 

Arnold  Primer  

3,227 

Arnold  &  Gilbert's  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader 

4,398 

it                 u                   u                 u  u 

Second  Reader  . 

6,473 

u                tt                  a                tt  u 

Third  Reader  . 

5,987 

U                      U                         it                      it  ft 

Fourth  Reader  . 

3,596 

u               u                 u               a  a 

Fifth  Reader 

2,464 

if                       it                          11                       U  it 

Sixth  Reader  . 

1,901 

it               a                 a               a  a 

Seventh  Reader, 

2,152 

it                a                   u                «  it 

Higher  Grades  . 

1,570 

Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book,  Part  I. 

7,164 

"     Part  II. 

14,627 

Baldwin  &  Bender's  First  Reader 

310 

Second  Reader  . 

519 

Third  Reader  . 

872 

Fourth  Reader  . 

642 

"       Fifth  Reader  . 

530 

"               "       Sixth  Reader  . 

288 

"               "       Seventh  Reader 

205 

"       Eighth  Reader  . 

100 

Bender:  The  Bender  Primer  . 

35 

Blaisdell's  Child's  Book  of  Health  . 

859 

Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live 

743 

Child  Life  Primer  . 

3,203 

"         Second  Reader  .... 

4,568 

Third  Reader  .... 

z,oou 

"         Fourth  Reader  .... 

2,424 

Blodgett's  Primer  

2,649 

"        First  Reader  .... 

1,354 

Boyden's  First  Book  in  Algebra 

865 

Brown's  The  Plant  Baby  and  Its  Friends 

126 

Brown  &  Haldeman's  Clarendon  Dictionary 

10,833 

Bruce's  Lectures  Faciles  

247 

Carried  forward  

133,722 
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Brought  forward   133,722 

Brumbaugh's  Standard  Fourth  Reader    .      .      .            .      .  1,999 

"         Standard  Fifth  Reader   1,502 

Bryce  &  Spaulding's  Aldine  First  Language  Book,  Part  I.   .      .  1,889 
Bryce  &  Spaulding's  Aldine  First  Language  Book,  Part  I.,  Com- 
plete                                        .......  395 

Buckwalter's  Easy  Primer   273 

"          Easy  First  Reader   704 

"         Second  Reader   1,851 

"          Third  Reader   1,616 

"  Fourth  Reader  ^  2,634 

Fifth  Reader   934 

Buehler  &  Hotchkiss'  Modern  English  Lessons,  Book  L  .  .  752 
Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer's  Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  1   2,283 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer's  Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  II   2,625 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer's  Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  III   2,374 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer's  Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  IV   727 

Carroll  &  Brooks:  Brooks  Primer   382 

"            "       First  Reader   914 

Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Book  III   2,949 

"   '           "     Book  IV   1,492 

"     Books  III.  and  IV.,  combined,  2,379 

Chancellor's  Reading  and  Language  Lessons   16 

Channing's  Elements  of  United  States  History      .      .      .      .  281 

"         Short  History  of  the  United  States      ....  3,364 

Claude's  Twilight  Thoughts   1,122 

Coe's  School  Reader,  Third  Grade   1,407 

Fourth  Grade   1,675 

Cole's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  III   1,927 

Book  IV   1,782 

BookV   1,091 

Book  VI   1,040 

Book  VII   617 

Congdon's  Music  Primer,  No.  1  s     .      .  1,985 

"                No.  2.    422 

Conn's  Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene       ....  7,223 

"     Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene   7,651 

Cooley's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy   58 

Culler's  First  Book  in  Physics   2,633 

Cunningham's  First  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People       .  815 

Cyr's  Primer   8,946 


Carried  forward   208,451 
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Brought  forward   208,451 

Cyr's  First  Reader   4,289 

"    Second  Reader   5,163 

"    Third  Reader   5,929 

"    Fourth  Reader   6,129 

"    Fifth  Reader   2,763 

Daly's  Advanced  Rational  Speller   2,936 

Dunton  &  Kelley's  Graded  Course  in  English,  First  Book   .      .  1,226 

"  "  Graded  Course  in  English,  Language  Lessons,  868 
Dunton  &  Kelley's  Inductive  Course  in  English,  Language 

Lessons   1,995 

Durrell  &  Hall's  Arithmetic,  Book  1   405 

"           "             "        Book  II   630 

Book  III   360 

Fassett's  The  Beacon  Primer   135 

"          "       "      First  Reader   75 

"          "       "      Second  Reader   50 

Finch  Primer  .      .      .      .      .  1,974 

Fiske's  History  of  United  States  for  Schools   984 

Franklin  Arithmetics   968 

"       Readers                                                                .  1,461 

Funk  &  Wagnall's  Comprehensive  Standard  Dictionary      .      .  650 

"             "        Concise  Standard  Dictionary    ....  1,624 

Gifford's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics   2,078 

"       Progressive  Mental  Arithmetic,  Book  I.  .      •      .      .  3,281 

Book  II.                   .  2,960 

Gilbert  &  Harris'  Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  I.              .  2,153 

Gordy's  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States  ....  1,915 

History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools  ....  3,066 

Gronow's  Jung  Deutschland   105 

Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes,  Part  1   179 

"         Marchen  und  Erzalungen,  Part  1   4  135 

Hall  &  Brumbaugh's  Standard  Primer   19 

Hapgood's  School  Needlework   60 

Harris  &  Waldo's  First  Journeys  in  Numberland   ....  590 

Hazen's  Fourth  Reader   2,262 

Heath's  Primer   1,221 

First  Reader   1,412 

"      Second  Reader   2,283 

Third  Reader  *    .  2,657 

Fourth  Reader       .      .      .    2,001 

Fifth  Reader   1,730 

Hicks'  Champion  Spelling  Book,  Part  1   931 

"      Part  II   1,145 

"      Complete   139 


Carried  forward   281,387 
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Brought  forward   281,387 

Higgins'  Lessons  in  Physics                                                    .  2,253 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States       .      .  794 

Howe's  Primer                                                 .      .      .      .  1,307 

"     First  Reader   1,016 

"     Second  Reader   1,596 

"     Third  Reader   1,783 

"     Fourth  Reader   3,264 

"     Fifth  Reader   3,176 

"     Reader,  Book  VI   86 

Book  VII   809 

Book  VIII   608 

Hunt's  Geometry   214 

"     Simple  Problems  in  Industrial  Arithmetic  ....  216 

James  &  Sanford's  Our  Government,  Local,  State  and  National  .  5,376 

Jones'  First  Reader   2,260 

"    Second  Reader   4,264 

"    Third  Reader                                                            .  5,060 

"    Fourth  Reader   3,667 

«    Fifth  Reader   2,217 

Judson  &  Bender's  Graded  Literature  Readers,  First  Book  .      .  110 

Second  Book     .  322 

Third  Book       .  537 

Fourth  Book     .  421 

Fifth  Book        .  42 

Kelley  &  Morse's  Natural  Speller,  Lower  Grades   .      .      .      .  2,140 

Higher  Grades  ....  902 

King's  Elementary  Geography   11,476 

"    Advanced  Geography   12,097 

Krohn's  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene     ....  3,859 

"      Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene     .      .      .  4,734 

Lewis'  Lippincott  Primer   459 

*            "        First  Reader  .      .      .      .      .      .      ...  60 

Second  Reader      .      ...      .      .      .  546 

Lincoln's  Boston  School  Kitchen  Text-book   25 

Lister's  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades   29,138 

Manley's  Ein  Sommer  in  Deutschland   45 

Mason  &  Veazie's  National  Fourth  Music  Reader        .      .      .  299 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature   6,203 

McLaughlin  &  Gilchrist's  Educational  First  Music  Reader  .      .  13,605 

«                "          Second  Music  Reader  6,431 

"                «          Third  Music  Reader       .  5,195 

"                "          Fourth  Music  Reader  5,082 

Fifth  Music  Reader  .  4,133 

Sixth  Music  Reader  .      .  79 


Carried  forward   429,293 
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Brought  forward   429,293 

McLaughlin  &  Van  Tyne's  History  of  the  United  States     .      .  788 

McMaster's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States     .      .      .      .  1,061 

Meservey's  Bookkeeping,  Single  Entry   520 

Metcalf's  English  Grammar   2,666 

"      Language  Exercises   553 

Metcalf  &  Bright's  Language  Lessons,  Part  I.       .      .            .  2,894 

Part  II   1,681 

"      &  Rafter's  Language  Series,  Book  1   19,633 

Book  II.             .  19,940 

Mickens  &  Robinson's  Mother  Goose  Reader        ....  1,146 

Mitchell's  Public  School  Class  Method  for  Violin  ....  412 

Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader  '  '.  2,145 

Montgomery's  Elementary  American  History        ....  8,701 

"          Leading  Facts  of  American  History       .      .      .  12,519 

Moore's  Second  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People      .      .  505 

Morey's  Advanced  Arithmetic,  Part  1   50 

Part  II                                   .  35 

Morris'  Household  Science  and  Arts   13,874 

Mowry's  Elements  of  Civil  Government   1,142 

Murray's  Wide  Awake  Primer  .      .  5,220 

"     First  Reader   3,956 

"            "         "     Second  Reader   5,181 

"     Third  Reader   2,900 

«            "        "     Fourth  Reader     ......  749 

Myers'  Arithmetic,  Book  1   1,433 

Book  II   1,700 

Book  III  :  1,308 

Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  III.             .  4,818 

Book  IV.             .  5,508 

BookV.  .            .  4,730 

Book  VI.             .  4,294 

Book  VII.      .      .  3,470 

Book  VIII.     .      .  2,997 

Noyes  &  Guild's  Sunshine  Primer   384 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing   75,214 

Pelo  &  Gardner's  Sanborn  Speller,  Part  1   46 

"      Part  II   918 

Part  III.    .....  355 

Pichon's  Premieres  Lecons  de  Vocabulaire  et  d'Elocution    .      .  112 

Pichon-Sattler's  Deutsches  Lese  und  Redebuch      ....  180 

Redway  &  Hinman's  Natural  Advanced  Geography     .      .      .  3,553 

School  Geography    ....  4,920 

Ripley  &  Tapper's  Natural  Music  Primer   506 

"             "            "      First  Music  Reader     ....  83 


Carried  forward   654,093 
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Brought  forward  

Ripley  &  Tapper's  Natural  Second  Music  Reader  . 

Third  Music  Reader  . 
"  "       Fourth  Music  Reader  . 

Fifth  Music  Reader  . 
"  "  "      Advanced  Music  Reader 

"  "  "      Harmonic  Primer 

First  Music  Reader 
Second  Music  Reader 
Third  Music  Reader 
Fourth  Music  Reader 
Fifth  Music  Reader 


Ritchie's  Primer  of  Sanitation 
Ritchie  &  Caldwell's  Primer  of  Hygiene  . 
Scott  &  Southworth's  Lessons  in  English,  Book  I 
Sensenig- Anderson's  Introductory  Arithmetic 
"  "  Essentials  of  Arithmetic 

Sheldon-Barnes'  American  History  . 
Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Primer  . 

"     First  Reader 
"     Second  Reader 
"     Third  Reader 
"     Fourth  Grade  Reader 
"     Fifth  Grade  Reader 
"     Sixth  Grade  Reader 
"     Seventh  Grade  Reader 
Stone's  History  of  England 
Stone-Millis'  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book 

"         "  "  Intermediate  Reader 

Advanced  Book 

StowelPs  Healthy  Body 
Summer's  Primer  .... 
"       First  Reader 
"       Second  Reader  . 
Swinton's  Language  Lessons 
Talbot's  Le  Francais  et  sa  Patrie 
Tappan's  Our  Country's  Story  . 
Tarbell's  Introductory  Geography 

"       Complete  Geography  . 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  Geography,  Book  I 

Book  II. 
Book  III. 

Tufts  &  Holt's  Normal  First  Music  Reader 
"          "          "       Second  Music  Reader 
Third  Music  Reader 
Tweed's  Grammar  

Carried  forward  


775,157 


» 
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Brought  f  orward   775,157 

Van  Sickle,  Seegmiller  &  Jenkins'  Riverside  Second  Reader       .  440 

"              "               "      Riverside  Third  Reader  .      .  528 

"      Riverside  Fourth  Reader       .  56 

Varney's  Robin  Reader   2,207 

Wallach's  First  Book  in  English   74 

"        Second  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners  ....  30 

Walton  &  Holmes'  Arithmetic,  Book  1   5,839 

Book  II   10,946 

Book  III.                         .      .  12,266 

"         Book  IV   5,726 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary   3,734 

Wentworth  &  Smith's  Arithmetic,  Book  1   100 

Book  II   117 

Book  III   258 

Werner's  Primer   401 

Williams  &  Fisher's  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Cookery  *    ••y  j  ij     .  6 

Woodburn  &  Moran's  Elementary  American  History  and  Gov- 
ernment   2,152 

Worcester's  New  Primary  Dictionary   2,699 

"         Comprehensive  Dictionary   20,619 

"         New  Pronouncing  Speller   3,408 

Young  &  Jackson's  Appleton  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book      .      .  644 

Second  Book       .      .  1,230 

Third  Book  .      .      .  1,148 

Miscellaneous  books  in  Hyde  Park  schools   5,110 


Total   854,895 


SUMMARY  TEXT— BOOKS  CHARGED  TO  SCHOOLS 

JANUARY  1,  1915. 

High  schools       ...........  317,563 

Elementary  schools   854,895 

Boston  Clerical  School   635 

Horace  Mann  School   901 

Trade  School  for  Girls   75 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys   434 

Continuation  Schools   308 

Class  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight   41 

Speech  Improvement  Classes   435 

Evening  schools   44,699 


1,219,986 

This  shows  a  net  increase  of  96,307  books  during  the 
year. 
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COSTS  IN  DETAIL. 

On  the  appended  sheets  will  be  found  the  costs  of 
each  school  in  detail,  the  average  membership  or  the 
average  attendance  and  the  cost  per  pupil.  For  the 
evening  schools,  where  the  number  of  sessions  varies, 
the  cost  per  pupil  per  session  is  also  given. 

The  costs  of  the  several  playgrounds  are  also  given 
and  the  cost  per  pupil  per  session. 

The  total  cost  of  each  group  of  schools  is  also  given, 
and  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  shown. 

These  figures  give  only  the  costs  of  the  several  schools 
or  groups  of  schools,  exclusive  of  costs  of  administration, 
supervision  and  general  charges. 

To  get  the  whole  cost,  the  costs  of  administration, 
supervision  and  general  charges  must  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  groups  of  schools. 

The  method  adopted  has  been  as  follows:  Any  part 
of  these  costs  which  could  be  charged  directly  against 
a  school  or  group  of  schools  has  been  so  charged.  The 
remaining  costs  of  administration,  offices  of  superintend- 
ent, assistant  superintendents,  secretary,  business  agent 
and  schoolhouse  custodian  have  been  apportioned  to 
the  several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  teachers  therein. 

The  costs  of  the  departments  of  manual  arts,  music, 
practice  and  training  and  promotion  and  educational 
measurement  have  been  apportioned  to  the  several 
groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
therein  coming  under  the  supervision  of  these  several 
departments. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  evening  and  continua- 
tion schools  has  been  divided  as  follows:  Evening  high 
schools,  20  per  cent;  evening  elementary  schools,  25 
percent;  evening  industrial  school,  10  per  cent;  evening 
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school  extension,  5  per  cent;  continuation  school,  volun- 
tary, 10  per  cent;  continuation  school,  compulsory,  30 
per  cent. 

The  whole  of  the  costs  of  the  offices  of  director  of 
kindergartens,  supervisor  of  household  science  and 
arts,  supervisor  of  special  classes  and  the  cost  of 
improving  course  in  arithmetic  has  been  charged  to  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  practice  in  courses  in 
salesmanship  has  been  apportioned  one-third  to  the 
high  schools  and  two-thirds  to  the  compulsory  con- 
tinuation school. 

The  cost  of  vocational  information  has  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  high  and  elementary  schools  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  teachers  therein. 

The  cost  of  attendance  officers  has  been  apportioned 
to  the  certificating  office  and  the  schools  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  service  given  to  each. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  school  hygiene  has  been 
apportioned  as  follows:  The  salaries  of  the  director  of 
school  hygiene  and  the  assistant  directors  of  physical 
training  and  athletics  have  been  apportioned  to  the 
several  groups  of  schools  and  to  the  playgrounds  in 
proportion  to  the  time  required  on  each  as  estimated  by 
the  director.  The  salary  of  the  medical  inspector  has 
been  charged  to  the  elementary  schools  and  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  instructor  and  assistant  instructors 
in  military  drill  and  the  armorer  and  the  costs  of  the 
annual  parade  to  high  and  Latin  schools.  The  cost  of 
the  office  of  supervising  nurse  has  been  charged  to 
elementary  schools.  Supplies  have  been  charged  to 
the  schools  or  playgrounds  to  which  they  were  sent, 
and  the  remaining  costs  of  this  department,  including 
the  salaries  of  the  clerks,  have  been  apportioned  one- 
fourth  to  the  playgrounds  and  the  other  three-fourths 
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to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers  in  each. 

The  cost  of  supervision  in  connection  with  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools  has  been  apportioned  as  fol- 
lows: School  centers,  84  per  cent;  Girls'  High  Gymna- 
sium, 1  per  cent;  lectures,  10  per  cent;  use  of  school 
accommodations  for  municipal  concerts,  parents'  meet- 
ings, etc.,  5  per  cent. 

None  of  the  cost  of  administration  has  been 
charged  to  playgrounds  or  the  extended  use  of  public 
schools. 

This  apportionment  is,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent 
arbitrary,  but  as  these  costs  of  administration  and 
supervision  are  given  in  detail  any  other  apportionment 
can  easily  be  made. 

All  per  capita  costs  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  membership  and  average  attendance  in  the  day 
schools  and  on  the  average  attendance  in  the  continuation^ 
the  evening  high,  the  evening  elementary,  the  evening 
industrial  school,  the  playgrounds  and  the  extended 
use  of  public  schools  activities. 

These  per  capita  costs  are  so  computed  for  the  reason 
that  so  long  as  pupils  retain  membership  in  a  day  school 
the  cost  of  such  pupils  remains  the  same  whether  they 
are  in  school  or  not,  as  desk  room  and  books  must  be 
reserved  for  them,  teachers  must  be  retained  in  the 
service  in  sufficient  number  to  give  the  prescribed 
instruction,  and  the  costs  of  heat,  ventilation,  light,  etc., 
are  not  affected. 

In  the  evening  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  only  such 
parts  of  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  are  used,  the 
number  of  teachers  is  fixed  by  the  attendance,  the  com- 
pensation of  janitors  by  the  number  of  rooms  used,  and 
the  costs  of  heat,  light,  etc.,  are  approximately  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  attending.    For  the  same  reasons 
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the  costs  of  playgrounds  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INCOME. 

Any  part  of  the  income  which  could  be  directly 
credited  to  a  school  or  group  of  schools  has  been  so 
credited,  and  the  balance  has  been  apportioned  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  such  school 
or  group  of  schools. 

The  result  is  as  follows : 

Normal  School   $332  65 

Latin  and  high  schools   8,724  16 

Elementary  schools   22,828  21 

Horace  Mann  School   17,428  84 

Trade  School  for  Girls   36,068  69 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys   26,121  51 

Continuation  School,  Voluntary   1,375  78 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory   8  87 

Boston  Clerical  School   26  84 

Evening  high  schools   3,637  97 

Evening  elementary  schools       .......  9,067  33 

Evening  Industrial1  School   8,961  57 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (school  centers)       .      .  13  35 

Total  income  $134,595  77 


No  part  of  the  income  has  been  credited  to  the  play- 
grounds. 
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COST    OF    ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 


Secretary. 

Salary  of  the  Secretary   $4,740  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (six  on 

full  time)   6,344  00 

Temporary  clerical  service   206  00 

Typewriter   50  00 

Books                 :   15  75 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  414  04 

Printing  and  binding   145  86 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $43  10 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .    134  76 

  177  86 

Postage   689  96 

Boston  Directory   6  00 

Car  fares  and  incidentals   26  88 


$12,816  35 

Credit: 

Typewriter  taken  in  exchange       ...  45  00 

  $12,771  35 

Business  Agent. 

Salary  of  the  Business  Agent     ....  $4,740  00 
Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (fourteen  on 

full  time,  one  on  part  time)    ....  14,637  50 

Temporary  clerical  service   649  00 

Salaries  of  supply  room  assistants  (9)      .      .  9,220  00 

Salary  of  chauffeur,  automobile  truck,  part  time,  675  00 
Temporary  and  emergency  assistance,  supply 

room   1,026  00 

Typewriters   62  50 

Account  books   366  18 

Surety  bond   50  00 

Books   1  51 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  435  77 1 
Telephone  and  telegraph  (office)       .  $124  55 
Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .    134  76 

  259  31 

Printing   199  87 


Carried  forward  $32,322  64 
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Brought  forward   $32,322  64 

Postage                                                  .  423  99 

Binding  account  books  and  certifications        .  37  00 

Boston  Directory   6  00 

Traveling  expenses,  Business  Agent  .      .  140  00 

Car  and  railroad  fares,  assistants      ...  9  70 

Premium  on  policy   15  00 

Incidentals   22  62 

  $32,976  95 

Supply  Room. 

Equipment  and  supplies   $483  47 

Car  fares   44  86 

Expressage   411  87 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .      .  $121  28 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      44  92 

  166  20 

Printing   28  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  64  56 

Binding  record  books   4  00 

Nurses'  supplies   60 

Lunches  for  assistants   25  85 

Incidentals   7  44 

  1,237  35 

Automobile  Truck. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes),  $609  84 

Gasolene   184  95 

Lubricants   61  35 

Rims   130  20 

Overhauling,  repairs,  and  miscellaneous  parts  .  598  23 
Painting  and  varnishing  body  and  chassis  and 

minor  repairs   148  10 

Equipping  tires  with  Prest-o-ceal      ...  5  63 

Oxygen   2  50 

Registration  fee   8  00 

Renewal  of  chauffeur's  license    ....  1  00 

Garage  charge   68  00 

Incidentals   28  77 

  1,846  57 


$36,060  87 

SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN. 

Salary  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian  .  .  .  $2,508  00 
Salary  of  stenographer   720  00 


Carried  forward     .      .  '    .      .      .      .      $3,228  00 
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Brought  forward  $3,228  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  103  01 

Printing   18  25 

Postage   191  00 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $48  66 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      44  92 

  93  58 

Car  tickets   20  00 

Incidentals   2  58 

  $3,656  42 

Automobile. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)     .  $50  15 

Fuel  for  garage   13  62 

Gasolene                                                   .  96  16 

Lubricants   20  99 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs        .      .      .  106  49 

Oxygen,  including  cylinder   15  75 

Incidentals   80 

One  Overland  automobile  (old  Overland  taken 

in  exchange)   935  00 

  1,238  96 


$4,895  38 

Superintendent. 

Salary  of  Superintendent   $10,000  00 

Salaries  of  secretary  (1),  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers (three  on  full  time,  twelve  on  part 

time)   11,059  92 

Temporary  clerical  service   441  00 

Services  of  attendance  officers,  assigned  to 

certificating  office   1,017  50 

Typewriters  (2)  '  .      .  110  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  890  59 

Printing   299  90 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $145  33 
Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .    314  42 

  459  75 

Postage   675  08 

Car  tickets     ........  2  45 

Boston  Directory   6  00 

Books   2  62 

Traveling  expenses   67  00 

Incidentals   6  19 


Carried  forward  $25,038  00 
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Brought  forward  $25,038  00 

Credit: 

Typewriter  (1)  taken  in  exchange  ...  40  00 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 

Salaries  of  judges   $78  00 

Salary  of  clerk   26  00 

Printing   13  50 


Assistant  Superintendents. 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Superintendents  (6)  .  $32,976  00 

Salaries  of  stenographers  (2)  1,640  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment          .      .  *  .  78  91 

Printing  .      .  19  29 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $63  74 
Telephone  switchboard  charge  269  51 

  333  25 

Postage   128  65 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations        .      .  972  00 

Supplies  for  examinations   36  39 

Traveling  expenses      .      .      .      .            .  413  20 

Books   63  44 

Administration  Account. 

Mason  Street  Building: 

Salaries  of  janitors  $1,916  72 

Fuel    .........  712  40 

Electric  light   701  64 

Gas   28  47 

Janitors'  supplies   114  74 

Subscriptions  to  newspapers   ....  90  45 

Towels       .........  115  28 

Water  cooler   5  75 

Ice      ....           ..      .      .  15  00 

Supplies   35  15 

Incidentals   3  47 

168  Tremont  Street: 

Salary  of  janitor   $69  12 

Electric  light   30  32 

Gas     .  '  ••  1  01 

Janitor's  supplies   26  29 

Ice   22  12 


$24,998  00 


117  50 

$25,115  50 


$36,661  13 


$3,739  07 


148  86 


Carried  forward 


$3,887  93 
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Brought  forward 
11  Waterford  Street: 
Electric  light 


Dartmouth  Street: 
Salary  of  janitor 
Fuel  . 
Electric  light 
Towels 

Janitor's  supplies 
Ice 

25  La  Grange  Street: 
Salary  of  janitor 
Electric  light 
Janitor's  supplies 
Water  cooler 
Towels 
Ice 

218  Tremont  Street: 
Salary  of  janitor 
Electric  light 
Gas 

Janitor's  supplies 
Towels 
Water  cooler 
Ice       .  : 
Incidentals 

801  City  Hall  Annex: 
Janitors'  supplies 
Towels 
Incidentals 


School  Committee: 
Stationery  . 
Postage 

Books  .... 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Supplies 
Refreshments 


General  Expense : 
Report  on  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
Inspecting,  Course  of  Study,  Normal  School, 
Auditing  accounts  of  Business  Agent 


$3  40 


$798  20 
50  00 
105  50 
39  00 

14  56 

15  00 


$85  63 
22  00 
50 
9  10 
7  80 
4  13 


$473  44 
141  10 
2  73 
6  37 
19  94 
10  00 
12  50 
15 

$4  23 
19  50 
1  80 


$40  73 
29  00 
96 
7  30 
2  30 
224  00 


$833  05 
125  00 
750  00 


$3,887  93 


3  40 


1,022  26 


129  16 


666  23 


25  53 


304  29 


1,708  05 


Carried  forward 


$7,746  85 
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Brought  forward  $7,746  85 

Janitors'  Trial  Board: 

Attendance  of  janitor  member  at  hearings  .  $18  00 

  18  00 

Printing : 

Minutes   $2,320  52 

Index  to  minutes   575  14 

Binding  minutes   50  50 

Teachers'  examinations   894  90 

Manuals   665  62 

Binding  manuals   167  50 

Pay  rolls   303  51 

Requisition  books  and  credit  memoranda    .  210  74 

Bills  and  statements   45  00 

Book  labels   143  00 

Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools     .      .      .  996  47 

Elementary  schools    1,086  52 

High  and  elementary  schools  .      .      .      .  47  15 

Summer  review  high  schools  ....  20  00 

Summer  review  elementary  schools      .  66  50 

Business  Agent's  report   .      .      .      .      .  617  68 

Superintendent's  report   976  01 

Sections  of  Superintendent's  report      .      .  38  45 
Supplementary  list  of  authorized  text  and 

supplementary  books   67  11 

Annual  statistics   394  32 

Lists,  eligible  candidates  165  03 
Reappointment  of  teachers  and  members  of 

the  supervising  staff   108  97 

Engrossing  memorial  on  death  of  Charles  M. 

Clay   5  00 

Engrossing  memorial  on  death  of  Tilson  A. 

Mead   5  00 

Bulletins,  committee  on  standards             .  378  73 

Binding  documents   69  70 

Pupils'  examinations   189  51 

Teaching  of  arithmetic   22  10  | 

The  Boston  Model  school       ....  72  05 

Syllabus  for  special  classes     ....  300  67 

Schedule  of  teachers'  salaries  ....  36  88 

Educational  standards  and  measurement     .  45  00 
The  public  schools  and  women  in  office 

service    .........  693  60 

Course  of  study,  High  School  of  Commerce   .  43  07 

Stock  for  printing   892  51 


Carried  forward 


$12,714  46      $7,764  85 
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$12,714  46      $7,764  85 

107  31 
 12,821  77 


$20,586  62 
Director  of  Practice  and  Training. 


Salary  of  the  Director  of  Practice  and  Training,  $3,683  03 

Salary  of  the  First  Assistant  Director      .      .  1,827  87 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (4),  two  on  full 

time  and  two  on  part  time     ....  4,650  04 

Salary  of  clerk   900  00 

Office  supplies   56  52 

Printing  >  -    .  59  18 

Postage   57  50 

Telephone  $39  84 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      44  92 

  84  76 

Books     .   54  21 

  $11,373  11 


Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Measurement. 

Salary  of  Director   $2,698  50 

Salary  of  Clerk,  part  time   511  33 

Temporary  clerical  service   142  87 

Adding  machine,  Burroughs      .      .      .  110  25 

Calculating  machine,  "Millionaire"  .      .      .  450  00 

Office  supplies  63  50 

Printing   42  81 

Postage   24  00 

Telephone  $8  63 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      44  91 

  53  54 

Car  tickets   20  00 

Incidentals     .      .      .      .  -   .      .      .      .  18  85 

  $4,135  65 


Vocational  Information. 

Salary  of  teacher,  assigned   $122  00 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time   123  75 

Books   70  00 

Postage   5  00 

  $320  75 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
Salary  of  Director  of  Manual  Arts  \      .      .      $3,419  33 
Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts  .        2,855  67 


Carried  forward  $6,275  00 


Brought  forward 
Miscellaneous 
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Brought  forward   $6,275  00 

Salaries  of  Department  Instructors  in  Manual 

Arts  (2)   4,105  12 

Salaries  of  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts  (8)        .  11,740  37 

Salary  of  Temporary  Assistant  ....  632  00 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time   787  50 

Temporary  clerical  service   141  75 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  134  49 

Printing   62  89 

Postage   114  25 

Books   25  28 

Telephone   66  07 

Towels   7  55 

Drawing  supplies   26  82 

Manual  training  supplies   90  81 

Incidentals   8  87 

  $24,218  77 

Supplies  for  schools: 

Drawing  supplies  not  otherwise  charged      .  $179  19 
Manual    training   supplies   not  otherwise 

charged   66  89 

Printing  outlines  of  drawing  and  manual 

training   675  97 

Printing  drawing  illustrations       .      .      .  578  89 

Printing  chart  of  historic  styles     ...  32  04 

Prints  and  lantern  slides   72  40 

Drawing  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools   67  32 

Manual    training    supplies    not  severally 

charged  to  schools   23  65 

Car  tickets  for  pupils    in  pre-vocational 

centers   10  00 

  1,706  35 


$25,925  12 


Department  of  Music. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Music       ....  $3,331  75 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (4)  .  .  9,901  11 
Salaries  of  Assistants  (9),  six  on  full  time  and 

three  on  part  time   8,475  51 

Salaries  of  clerks,  part  time  (2)  .      .      .      .  389  80 

Books   231 

Office  supplies   03 

Printing   74  05 


Carried  forward  $22,174  56 
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Brought  forward  $22,174  56 

;e   30  00 

Telephone  $19  92 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      44  92 

  64  84 

Music  supplies   1  65 

Music  sheets   925  36 

Repairing  lyre   1  25 

  $23,197  66 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos   1,756  50 


Director  op  Kindergartens. 


Salary  of  the  Director  of  Kindergartens 
Salary  of  Acting  Director  . 
Salaries  of  clerks,  part  time  (2) 
Office  supplies 

Printing  

Postage  

Telephone  .... 
Telephone  switchboard  charge 

Incidentals  .... 


$1  99 
22  46 


$1,346  40 
815  40 
182  41 
16  24 
20  65 
22  00 


24  45 
74 


$24,954  16 


$2,428  29 


Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Salary  of  the  Director  of  Household  Science 

and  Arts   $1,975  05 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time   188  33 

Temporary  clerical  service   22  50 

Books   4  20 

Office  supplies   13  66 

Printing  .........  4  25 

Postage   25  00 

Telephone  $4  65 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .      22  46 

  27  11 


$2,260  10 


Supervisor  of  Special  Classes. 

Salary  of  the  Supervisor  of  Special  Classes      .      $1,702  67 

Salaries  of  clerks,  part  time  (3)  .      .      .      .  170  27 

Office  supplies   27  14 

Printing   67  92 


Carried  forward 


$1,968  00 
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Brought  forward   $1,968  00 

Postage   55  00 

Telephone  $5  98 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      22  46 

  28  44 

\    $2,051  44 


Improving  Course  in  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Schools. 

Salary  of  teacher  assigned   $572  97 

Temporary  clerical  service  .  .      .      .  657  87 

Printing   311  39 

Supplies  for  tests  .   1,337  10 

Other  supplies   49  05 

Telephone   42  43 

Postage   29  33 

Car  tickets   6  20 

Expressage   38  80 

Incidentals   40  01 

  $3,085  15 


Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesmanship. 

Salary  of  Director  $2,500  00 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time   141  26 

Office  supplies   20  99 

Printing   8  39 

Postage  ".  8  00 

Telephone  $7  30 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .      22  46 

  29  76 

Traveling  expenses   58  10 

  $2,766  50 


Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools. 
Salary,  Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation 

Schools   $3,460  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and 

Continuation  Schools   2,690  00 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Division  "B"  Classes,  282  00 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Division  "C"  Classes,  295  00 
Salaries  of  clerks,  one  on  full  time,  two  on  part 

time   1,288  17 

Temporary  clerical  service   663  75 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  129  55 

Printing   207  82 


Carried  forward  $9,016  29 
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Brought  forward   $9,016  29 

Postage   239  49 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $41  16 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .    134  76 

  175  92 

Courses  for  evening  school  teachers  and  candi- 
dates for  evening  school  appointment  .      .  108  00 
Services  of  janitor  at  above  courses  .      .  21  24 

Traveling  expenses   75  35 

 $9,636  29 

For  evening  schools: 

Temporary  clerical  services     ....  $45  00 

Printing   1,178  47 

Printing,  programs  and  tickets            .      .  224  00 

Diplomas   256  93 

Supplies   8  34 

Postage   26  00 

Refund  of  tuition,  evening  high  schools       .  6  38 

Refund  of  tuition,  evening  industrial  school,  63  00 

  1,808  12 

$11,444  41 


Department  of  School  Hygiene. 


Physical 
Education 
Appropriation. 


Nurses' 
Appro- 
priation. 


Salary  of  Director  of  School  Hygiene  

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Athletics  

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training  

Salary  of  Clerk  

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Printing  , 

Postage  

Telephone  and  telegraph  $55  77 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   89  84 


Books  

Incidentals  

Car  tickets  

Moving  tuberculosis  exhibit . 


$3,756  00 
2,700  00 
2,400  00 
860  00 
22  50 
70  02 
144  86 
61  00 


20  55 
150  00 


Carried  forward , 


$10,184  93 
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Physical 
Education 
Appropriation. 


Nurses' 
Appro- 
priation. 


Regular 
Appro- 
priation. 


Brought  forward  

Engrossing  title  of  photographs,  playgrounds  

Athletic  certificates  

Expense  in  connection  with  playground  course  

Supplies  for  athletic  meets  

Printing  course  of  study  in  Physical  Education  

Inspecting  apparatus,  playgrounds  

Measuring  apparatus,  playgrounds  

Cleaning  blankets  

Printing,  playgrounds  

Supplies  for  schools  and  playgrounds  

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools  and  playgrounds . . 

Salaries  of  Instructor,  Assistant  Instructor  and  temporary 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Military  Drill  and  Armorer  


$10,184  93 
1  00 
139  45 
96  00 
14  61 
248  20 
13  16 


Car  tickets  for  same  

Military  bands,  use  of  tents,  etc.,  annual  parade. ."  

Tickets  and  badges,  annual  parade  

Salary  of  Medical  Inspector  

Salary  of  Supervising  Nurse  

Office  supplies  and  equipment,  nurses  

Printing,  nurses  

Postage,  nurses  

Car  tickets  for  nurses  

Nurses'  supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools.. .  .S31  35 
Credit  for  bottles  returned   15  00 


53  10 
22  76 
53  22 
2  49 

5,155  49 
25  00 
705  25 
19  66 


$1,281  30 
6  86 
47  25 
40  00 
445  00 

16  35 


$607  04 


10  00 


2,004  00 


1  15 


Sub-totals . 


$16,734  32 


$1,836  76 


$2,622  19 


Total. 


$21,193  27 


Attendance  Officers. 


Salary  of  Chief  Attendance  Officer    .      .  .  $1,376  07 

Salary  of  Deputy  Chief  Attendance  Officer  .  1,275  00 

Salaries  of  Attendance  Officers  (21)  .      .  .  30,487  30 

Salaries  of  Temporary  Attendance  Officers  2,724  00 


Carried  forward  $35,862  37 
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Brought  forward  

.  $35,862 

37 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time  .... 

25 

00 

Temporary  clerical  service  .... 

27 

00 

Office  supplies  

3 

36 

Printing  

92 

02 

Postage  

38 

00 

Car  tickets  • 

685 

00 

Badges  

2 

25 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  . 

$1,503 

00 

Salary  of  clerk  .  

840 

00 

Office  supplies  

20 

54 

Printing  

46 

08 

Postage  

53 

50 

Car  tickets  

45 

00 

2,508  12 


Supervisor  of  Pupils  on  Probation. 


Salary  of  Supervisor  from  September  22,  1914, 

$620 

40 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time  

25 

00 

Temporary  clerical  service  

27 

00 

Office  supplies       .      .      ...      .  ♦  . 

7 

66 

Printing  

Postage  

11 

00 

Car  tickets  

10 

00 

Typewriter  

50 

00 

751  06 
$39,994  18 


Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. 


Extended  Use 
of  t  he  Public 

Schools 
Appropriation. 

Regular 
Appropriation. 

Salary  of  Director,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Sch  ools, 
from  September  1,  1914  

Salary  of  Acting  Director,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 
Schools,  to  August  31,  1914  

Salary  of  Associate  Director,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 
Schools,  to  August  31,  1914  

Salaries  of  Assistant  Managers,  to  August  31,  1915  

Salaries  of  clerks,  one  on  full  time  and  two  on  part  time .  . 

$1,140  00 

1,720  00 

1,672  00 
1,600  00 
1,654  83 

$110  00 

$7,786  83 

$110  00 
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Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. —  Concluded. 


Extended  Use 
of  the  Public 

Schools 
Appropriation. 

Regular 
Appropriation. 

$7,786 

83 

$110 

00 

53 

56 

24 

17 

"PTinfinor   

69 

00 

PaqIo  nrf^ 

977 
Oil 

zo 

Tol o-rkT^ r\"n c  Qixn'fp'K T"»r\dTrl  pT\n"Porp                                                 44  91 

17 

54 

144 

42 

80 

17. 

5 

93 

4 

50 

Car  tickets 

10 

00 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  repairs  (centers)  

41 

20 

13 

96 

$8,459  94 

$278 

59 

Total  

$8,738  53 

General  Account. 

Salary  of  City  Treasurer,  Custodian   $1,000  00 

Testing  fuel   924  86 

Premium  on  fuel   842  29 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   91  00 

Advertising   189  27 

Census   1,850  00 

School  exhibit   143  12 

Diplomas   2,069  44 

Books  and  supplies  sold  out  of  stock   80  11 

Supplies  not  otherwise  charged   1  00 

Supplies  used  as  samples   26  26 

Books  and  supplies  received  previous  to  year  1914-15,  paid 

for  year  1914-15   3  00 

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools        ....  943  02 

Removing  ashes   1,953  00 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   7,046  61 

Transportation,  wards  of  the  city   501  28 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Brookline   4,532  50 


Carried  forward  $22,196  76 


\ 
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Brought  forward  $22,196  76 

Tuition,  paid  city  of  Everett      .      .      .      .      .            .  17  25 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Winthrop   139  48 

Transportation,  paid  town  of  Winthrop   38  10 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Dedham   158  00 

Tuition,  paid  Quincy  Day  Industrial  School    ....  49  38 

Tuition,  paid  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Schools  .  .  .  108  57 
Refund  on  tuition  charges  of  non-resident  pupils,  elementary 

schools   11  70 

Barrels,  cans,  etc.   58  40 

Floor  oilers  for  general  use   28  00 

Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Agent  on  supplies,  appara- 
tus, etc   755  00 

Miscellaneous  supplies  used  for  testing  purposes    ...  1  84 

Short  postage   17  81 

Conducting  promotional  courses  for  teachers  ....  240  00 

Services  of  janitor,  promotional  courses   64  82 

Lectures  to  teachers  of  special  classes   50  00 

License  fee,  qualification  of  assistant  as  notary  public     .      .  5  00 

English  test  papers   19  85 

Conducting  professional  and  cultural  courses  for  teachers      .  906  19 

Placement  Bureau,  salaries  of  janitors   248  00 

Placement  Bureau,  telephone  charges   66 

Miscellaneous  telephone  charges   1  99 


$25,116  80 

Credits : 

Discarded  books   .      $2,493  89 

Penalty  exacted  from  contractors  on  account  of 
quality  of  coal  falling  below  standard  re- 
quirements   302  06 

  2,795  95 


Total   $22,320  85 


Summaby  —  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision  and  General 

Charges. 


Assistant  superintendents   36,661  13 


$136,090  85 


Carried  forward 


$136,090  85 
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Brought  forward   .   $136,090  85 

Director  of  Practice  and  Training           .      .     $11,373  11 
Director    of    Promotion    and  Educational 

Measurement   4,135  65 

Vocational  Information   320  75 

Department  of  Manual  Arts      ....  25,925  12 

Department  of  Music   24,954  16 

Director  of  Kindergartens   2,428  29 

Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts      .  2,260  10 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes     ....  2,051  44 
Improving  Course  in  Arithmetic,  elementary 

schools   3,085  15 

Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesman- 
ship   2,766  50 

Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation 

Schools   11,444  41 

Department  of  School  Hygiene  ....  21,193  27 

Attendance  officers  *   39,994  18 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  .      .      .  8,738  53 

General  account   22,320  85 

  182,991  51 


Total  cost  administration,  supervision    and  general 

charges  $319,082  36 


Appoetionment  of  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision  and  General 

Charges. 

Normal  School      .    $988  56 

Latin  and  high  schools   43,982  77 

Elementary  schools      .   211,195  90 

Horace  Mann  School   662  77 

Trade  School  for  Girls   2,893  21 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys   1,463  33 

Boston  Clerical  School   317  13 

Continuation  School,  Voluntary   1,680  61 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory   5,949  93 

Summer  Review  High  Schools   179  04 

Summer  Review  Elementary  Schools   1,338  77 

Speech  Improvement  Classes   162  76 

Class  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight   164  36 

Evening  high  schools   10,504  84 

Evening  elementary  schools   22,163  08 

Evening  Industrial  School   3,040  84 


Carried  forward 


$306,687  90 


*  Including  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  and  Supervisor  of  Pupils  on  Probation. 
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Brought  forward  $306,687  90 

Evening  School  Extension                                              .  568  75 

Park  playgrounds   1,365  34 

Schoolyard  playgrounds      .   1,721  84 

School  centers   7,433  93 

Lectures   869  73 

School  accommodations   434  87 


Total  $319,082  36 


TELEPHONE  CHARGES. 

All  items  of  telephone  costs  which  could  be  charged 
directly  to  the  several  offices  have  been  so  charged.  In 
addition  to  such  costs  there  is  the  cost  of  installation 
and  operation  of  the  switchboard.  This  is  given  in 
detail  and  includes  the  salaries  of  the  operator  and  relief 
operator.  The  total  cost  of  the  switchboard  is  then 
apportioned  to  the  several  offices  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  instruments  connected  to  the  switchboard. 

Telephone  Switchboard. 


Salary  of  operator   $528  90 

Salary  of  relief  operator   •  184  50 

Switchboard  rental   125  21 

Trunk  lines   112  00 

Metallic  circuits   186  58 

Ringing  circuits   15  00 

Cam  lever   1  32 

Drops  and  bells   3  00 

Changing  equipment  '      .  45  23 

Telephone  sets   148  91 

Toll  calls   131  65 

  $1,482  30 


Apportionment  of  Cost  of  Switchboard. 

Secretary,   •     .      .      .  $134  76 

Business  Agent,    134  76 

Supply  room,    44  92 

Schoolhouse  Custodian    44  92 

Superintendent,  ft   314  42 

Assistant  Superintendents,  ft          .      .      .  269  51 


Carried  forward 


$943  29 
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Brought  forward   $943  29 

Director  of  Practice  and  Training,  3V  44  92 

Director  of  Music,  3V   44  92 

Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools,  3\  134  76 

Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,       .  22  46 

Director  of  Kindergartens,  -fa  22  46 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes,  22  46 

Director  of  Hygiene,  /s-   89  84 

Director,  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools,  3^    .  44  91 
Director    of    Promotion    and  Educational 

Measurement,  3V   44  91 

Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesmanship,  -fa  22  46 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory,  3V      .      .  44  91 

  $1,482  30 


COST  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN'S  AUTOMOBILE. 

The  Schoolhouse  Custodian's  automobile,  having 
recently  been  exchanged  for  a  new  machine  after  having 
been  in  use  for  three  years  and  eight  months,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  total  cost  and  the  annual  cost, 
including  depreciation,  may  be  of  some  interest: 


Original  cost  of  machine   $1,000  00 

Supplies  and  equipment   197  49 

Gasolene   230  69 

Lubricants   52  44 

Repairs                                              .      .     ' .      .      .  335  93 

Tire  casings,  inner  tubes,  and  repairs  on  same        .      .      .  175  65 

Painting  and  polishing   37  50 

Underground  tank   22  50 

Registration   15  00 

Ozo  outfit,  one-half  cost   17  00 

Oxygen,  including  tank   17  75 

Fuel  for  garage   13  62 

Incidentals   1  70 


Gross  cost  for  three  years  and  eight  months'  .  .  .  .  $2,117  27 
Allowance  for  old  machine  on  purchase  of  new  one        .      .  150  00 


Net  cost,  including  depreciation   $1,967  27 

Length  of  time  in  service  —  3  years  and  8  months. 

Average  cost  per  year,  including  depreciation        .      .      .  $536  04 

Depreciation  per  year  *           .      .      .  23.16% 
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Total  distance  run       .   31,500  miles 

Total  cost  per  mile,  including  depreciation      .      .      .      .        6£  cents 

The  car  was  of  25  horse  power  and  of  the  gasolene 
type,  weighing  about  1,800  pounds  and  with  a  seating 
capacity  for  two  persons.  It  was  housed  in  a  small 
iron  garage,  the  property  of  the  city,  located  on  land  for 
which  the  city  pays  no  rent.  No  chauffeur  was  employed, 
so  that  the  figures  given  show  the  total  cost  of  the 
machine  to  the  city. 


i 


STOCK  BALANCE,  1914-1915. 
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1914-15,  Stock  Balance. 
Debit. 

Inventory  of  December  2,  1913: 

Books  .  *  $19,907  24 

Manual  training  supplies       .      .      .      .  163  85 

Drawing  supplies   1  703  71 

Kindergarten  supplies  *  t  794  31 

Janitors'  supplies   5,166  30 

Paper  14,361  23 

Pens   729  64 

Pencils   6,508  61 

Printing   461  17 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .       11,901  25 

Nurses'  supplies   893  00 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  335  70 

Supplies  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   124  08 

  $62,050  09 

Receipts  1914-15: 
Purchases: 

Books  $78,279  80 

Manual  training  supplies    ....        2,077  56 

Drawing  supplies   2,902  01 

Kindergarten  supplies   4,794  82 

Janitors'  supplies   13,793  24 

Paper   23,609  87 

Pens       .  3,091  28 

Pencils   8,630  39 

Printing  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .        1,871  95 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies    .      .      22,778  06 

Nurses'  supplies   656  40 

Physical  education  supplies       .      .      .        2,620  00 
Supplies  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   433  00 

  165,538  38 

From  schools: 

Books  .      .      .    $325  11 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  20 

Kindergarten  supplies   6  91 

Janitors'  supplies   131  40 

Paper   .  8  66 

Pens   13  12 

Pencils   39  44 

Printing   1,038  32 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  254  54 

  1,817  70 

Supplies  not  counted  in  inventory  of  December  2, 1913 : 

Drawing  supplies   $16  20 

Janitors'  supplies   3  59 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  27  45 

  47  24 

Discarded  books   2,493  89 

Total  $231,947  30 

*  $28.65  transferred  to  Text-books  from  Kindergarten  Supplies. 

t  $18.45  transferred  to  Kindergarten  Supplies  from  Drawing  Supplies. 

Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 
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1914-15,  Stock  Balance. 


Credit. 

Deliveries  on  Requisitions : 

Books   $62,048  94 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  1,790  70 

Drawing  supplies   2,600  66 

Kindergarten  supplies   3,940  29 

Janitors'  supplies   13,253  09 

Paper   25,984  57 

Pens   2,387  71 

Pencils   5,402  33 

Printing   2,060  09 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  22,991  25 

Nurses'  supplies   647  67 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  2,128  95 
Supplies  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   477  83 

  $145,714  08 

Manual    training    supplies    not  severally 

charged  to  schools  .  .  .  .  $23  65 
Drawing  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools   67  32 

Miscellaneous  supplies  not  severally  charged 

to  schools   990  26 

Nurses'  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools   31  35 

Physical  education  supplies  not  severally 

charged  to  schools   2  49 

  1,115  07 

Discarded  books   2,493  89 

Inventory  of  December  2,  1914: 

Books   $36,339  59 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  427  26 

Drawing  supplies   953  94 

Kindergarten  supplies   1,656  98 

Janitors'  supplies   5,577  26 

Paper   12,001  10 

Pens   1,412  14 

Pencils                   .    „   9,683  55 

Printing   1,294  00 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  11,504  55 

Nurses'  supplies   870  38 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  824  26 
Supplies  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   79  25 

  82,624  26 


Total   $231,947  30 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 
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Summary  Costs  of  Schools. 


Costs 

Costs  with 

/ 

Exclusive  of 

Costs  of 

Costs  with 

Administration, 

Administration, 

Proportionate 

Supervision 

Supervision 

Part  of  Income 

and  General 

and  General 

Deducted. 

Charges. 

Charges  Added. 

Normal  School  

Latin  and  high  schools  , 

Elementary  schools  

Speech  Improvement  Classes  , 

Class  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight  

Horace  Mann  School  

Trade  School  for  Girls  

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  

Continuation  School,  Voluntary  

Continuation  School,  Compulsory  

Boston  Clerical  School  

Summer  review  high  schools  

Summer  review  elementary  schools  

Evening  high  schools  

Evening  elementary  schools.  

Evening  School  Extension  

Evening  Industrial  School  

Park  playgrounds  

Schoolyard  playgrounds  >.  

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools: 

School  centers  

Lectures  

Use  of  school  accommodations  

Totals  

Add  costs  of  administration,  supervision  and  general 
charges  

Total  cost  

Deduct  total  income  

Net  total  

Total  cost  brought  down  

Increase  in  Inventory  

Total  expenditures,  1914-15  *  


$38,444  63 
,151,725  35 
,394,113  97 

3,881  33 

1,361  64 
29,339  79 
55,537  30 
29,632  29 

7,947  70 
11,069  91 

3,819  57 

3,144  27 
12,924  17 
52,396  14 
93,567  90 

8,231  12 
10,646  25 
16,061  75 

9,281  58 

26,408  92 
2,5*1  51 
2,167  19 


$4,964,244  28 
319,082  36 


$5,283,326  64 
134,595  77 


$5,148,730  87 

$5,283,326  64 
20,574  17 


*$5,303,900  81 


$39,433  19 
1,195,708  12 
3,605,309  87 
4,044  09 
1,526  00 

30.002  56 
58,430  51 
31,095  62 

9,628  31 
17,019  84 

4,136  70 

3,323  31 
14,262  94 
62,900  98 
115,730  98 

8,799  87 
13,687  09 
17,427  09 

11.003  42 

33,842  85 
3,411  24 
2,602  06 


$5,283,326  64 


*  Exclusive  of  costs  of  buildings,  depreciation,  repairs,  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 
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Comparisons  of  Costs  1913-14  and  1914-15. 


Total  Cost 
1913-14. 

Total  Cost 
1914-15. 

Increases. 

Normal  School  

$42,055 

21 

$39,433 

19 

*  $2,622 

02 

Latin  and  high  schools  

1,098,741 

53 

1,195,708 

12 

96,966 

59 

Elementary  schools  

3,440,697 

07 

3,605,309 

87 

164,612 

80 

2,491 

56 

4,044 

09 

1,552 

53 

1,526 

00 

1,526 

00 

Horace  Mann  School  

29,504 

13 

30,002 

56 

498 

43 

Trade  School  for  Girls  f  

52,686 

50 

58,430 

51 

5,744 

01 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  

27,738 

11 

31,095 

62 

3,357 

51 

Continuation  School,  Voluntary  

11,665 

18 

9,628 

31 

*  2,036 

87 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory  %  

17,019 

84 

17,019 

84 

Boston  Clerical  School  t  

4,136 

70 

4,136 

70 

Summer  review  high  schools  J  

3,323 

31 

3,323 

31 

Summer  review  elementary  schools  X  

14,262 

94 

14,262 

94 

Evening  high  schools  

62,637 

16 

62,900 

98 

263 

82 

Evening  elementary  schools  

105,463 

30 

115,730 

98 

10,267 

68 

Evening  School  Extension  $  

8,799 

87 

8,799 

87 

Evening  Industrial  School  

15,539 

70 

13,687 

09 

*  1,852 

61 

Park  playgrounds  

17,247 

16 

17,427 

09 

179 

93 

10,538 

58 

11,003 

42 

464 

S4 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools: 

School  centers  

24,283 

35 

33,842 

85 

9,559 

50 

463 

41 

*  463 

41 

3,499 

15 

3,411 

24 

*87 

91 

Use  of  school  accommodations  

1,395 

11 

2,602 

06 

1,206 

95 

Totals  

$4,946,646 

21 

$5,283,326 

64 

$336,680 

43 

*  Decreases. 


t  Including  Girls'  Evening  Trade  School. 


J  Not  in  operation  in  1913-14. 
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Table  Showing  Cost  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1911-12  and  1914-15, 
and  the  Increases  in  Three  Years. 


1911-12. 

1914-15. 

Increases  in 
Three  Years. 

Increases  in 
Three  Years, 
Per  Cent. 

$10,326  66 
136,127  57 
4,356  93 
16,880  65 
30,900  31 
16,725  58 

$12,771  35 
36,060  87 
4,895  38 
25,115  50 
36,661  13 
20,586  62 

$2,444  69 
t  66  70 
538  45 
8,234  85 
5,760  82 
3,861  04 

23.7 
t  -2 
12.4 
48.8 
18.6 
23.1 

Totals   

$115,317  70 

$136,090  85 

$20,773  15 

18. 

*  Duties  of  Auditor  transferred  to  Business  Agent  October  14,  1912. 
t  Including  Auditor.  t  Decrease. 


Table  Showing  Cost  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  for  the  Years 
1911-12  and  1914-15,  and  the  increases  in  three  years. 


1911-12. 


1914-15. 


Increases  in 
Three  Years. 


Director  of  Practice  and  Training  

Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Meas- 
urement  

Vocational  Information  

Department  of  Manual  Arts  

Department  of  Music  

Director  of  Kindergartens  

Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes  

Improving  Course  in  Arithmetic  

Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesmanship.  .  . 
Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools, 
Department  of  School  Hygiene  


*  $5,556  96 


1,986  05 
15,422  03 
19,802  72 
1,934  78 
2,269  72 


4,971  19 
19,396  77 


$11,373  11 

4,135  65 
320  75 
25,925  12 
24,954  16 
2,428  29 
2,260  10 
2,051  44 
3,085  15 
2,766  50 
11,444  41 
21,193  27 


$5,816  15 

4,135  65 
1  1,665  30 
10,503  09 
5,151  44 
493  51 
t  9  62 
2,051  44 
3,085  15 
2,766  50 
6,473  22 
1,796  50 


Totals. 


$71,340  22 


$111,937  95 


$40,597  73 


*  Supervisor  of  Substitutes.  t  Decrease. 

Statistics,  1911-12  and  1914-15. 


1911-12. 

1914-15. 

Increases  in 
Three  Years. 

Increases  in 
Three  Years, 
Per  Cent. 

Total  expenditures  *  

*$4,277,938  30 

*$5,348,374  12 

$1,070,435  82 

25. 

Day  Schools: 

Average  membership  

99,272 

107,604 

8,332 

8.4 

Average  attendance  

91,049 

98,837 

7,788 

8.5 

Summer  Schools: 

209 

3,927 

3,718 

1,778.9 

Evening  Schools: 

Average  attendance  

7,964 

10,210 

2,246 

28.2 

Evening  School  Extension: 

Average  attendance  

716 

2,170 

1,454 

203.1 

Playgrounds: 

71.7 

7,391 

12,689 

5,298 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs,  alterations,  rents  and  extended  use  of  the  public  schools. 
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Table  Showing  Cost  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1908-09  and  1914-15, 
and  the  Increases  in  Six  Years. 


1908-09. 

1914-15. 

Increases  in 
Six  Years. 

Increases  in 
Six  Years, 
Per  Cent. 

$8,124  73 
t  24,112  92 
3,011  74 
13,240  53 
28,812  84 
13,454  54 

$12,771  35 
36,060  87 
4,895  38 
25,115  50 
36,661  13 
20,586  62 

$4,646  62 
11,947  95 
1,883  64 
11,874  97 
7,848  29 
7,132  08 

57.2 
49.5 
62.5 
89.7 
27.2 
53.1 

$90,757  30 

$136,090  85 

$45,333  55 

49.9 

*  Duties  of  Auditor  transferred  to  Business  Agent  October  14,  1912.          f  Including  Auditor. 

Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  for  the 
Years  1908-09  and  1914-15,  and  the  Increases  in  Six  Years. 

1908-09. 

1914-15. 

Increases  in 
Six  Years. 

Increases  in 
Six  Years, 
Per  Cent. 

Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Meas- 

*  $3,192  79 

$11,373  11 

4,135  65 
320  75 
25,925  12 
24,954  16 
2,428  29 
2,260  10 
2,051  44 
3,085  15 
2,766  50 

11,444  41 
21,193  27 

$8,180  32 

4,135  65 
320  75 
12,414  75 
5,622  96 
620  48 
773  59 
2,051  44 
3,085  15 
2,766  50 

8,393  95 
4,314  93 

256.2 

Vocational  Information  

Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  

13,510  37 
19,331  20 
1,807  81 
1,486  51 

91.9 
29.1 
34.3 
52. 

Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesmanship .  . 

Department    of    Evening    and  Continuation 
Schools  

3,050  46 
16,878  34 

275.2 
25.6 

Department  of  School  Hygiene  

Totals  

$59,257  48 

$111,937  95 

$52,680  47 

88.8 

*  Supervisor  of  Substitutes. 


Statistics,  1908-09  and  1914-15. 


1908-09. 

1914-15. 

Increases  in 
Six  Years. 

Increases  in 
Six  Years, 
Per  Cent. 

*$3,621,304  48 

*$5,348,374  12 

$1,727,069  64 

47.7 

Day  Schools: 

96,925 

107,604 

10,679 

11. 

Average  attendance  

88,475 

98,837 

10,362 

11.7 

Summer  Schools: 

Average  attendance  

3,927 

3,927 

Evening  Schools: 

Average  attendance  

7,778 

10,210 

2,432 

31.3 

Evening  School  Extension: 

Average  attendance  

2,170 

2,170 

Playgrounds: 

Average  attendance  

12,264 

12,689 

425 

3.5 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs,  alterations,  rents  and  extended  use  of  the  public  schools. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  Books,  Other  Educational 
Supplies,  All  Educational  Supplies  and  Incidentals 
and  Total  for  Instruction,  Based  on 
Average  Attendance. 

Normal  School. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies. 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Normal  

$160  30 

$6  20 

$6  02 

$12  22 

$172  52 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

All 

Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Incidentals. 

$87  37 

$2  31 

$2  30 

$4  61 

$91  98 

69  06 

3  19 

1  86 

5  05 

74  11 

80  05 

2  44 

5  96 

8  40 

88  45 

73  04 

2  79 

3  28 

6  07 

79  11 

56  79 

2  49 

1  73 

4  22 

61  01 

67  46 

3  67 

3  25 

6  92 

74  38 

70  78 

2  06 

1  60 

3  66 

74  44 

Girls'  High  

49  41 

2  00 

2  15 

4  15 

53  56 

High  School  of  Commerce  

69  49 

2  46 

1  91 

4  37 

73  86 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  .  . 

68  91 

2  77 

6  28 

9  05 

77  96 

Hyde  Park  High  

60  12 

2  35 

4  93 

7  28 

67  40 

91  83 

1  44 

6  09 

7  53 

99  36 

55  52 

2  93 

3  31 

6  24 

61  76 

South  Boston  High  

71  35 

1  91 

2  04 

3  95 

75  30 

West  Roxbury  High  

73  09 

2  82 

3  78 

6  60 

79  69 

Averages  

$69  62 

$2  51 

$3  36 

$6  87 

$75  49 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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/ 

Elementary  Schools. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies. 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction* 

Abraham  Lincoln  

$31 

78 

$0  75 

$1 

25 

$2 

00 

$33  78 

Agassiz  

37 

90 

86 

1 

37 

2 

23 

40  13 

Bennett  

31 

72 

86 

90 

1 

76 

33  48 

Bigelow  

34 

18 

46 

1 

53 

1 

99 

36  17 

Blackinton  

36 

38 

41 

1 

37 

1 

78 

38  16 

Bowditch  

32 

81 

63 

84 

1 

47 

34  28 

Bowdoin  

33 

67 

92 

88 

1 

80 

35  47 

Bunker  Hill  

39 

01 

92 

99 

1 

91 

40  92 

34 

37 

96 

98 

1 

94 

36  31 

Charles  Sumner  

33 

95 

89 

1 

78 

2 

67 

36  62 

Christopher  Gibson  

36 

09 

70 

1 

16 

1 

86 

37  95 

Coming  

32 

43 

50 

89 

1 

39 

33  82 

Dearborn  

34 

10 

74 

1 

45 

2 

19 

36  29 

Dillaway  

34 

50 

79 

1 

18 

1 

97 

36  47 

33 

43 

81 

1 

71 

2 

52 

35  95 

41 

24 

61 

1 

91 

2 

52 

43  76 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

33 

15 

1  10 

1 

43 

2 

53 

35  68 

Edward  Everett  

32 

22 

60 

1 

15 

1 

75 

33  97 

Elihu  Greenwood  

26 

68 

86 

1 

56 

2 

42 

29  10 

Eliot  

29 

97 

63 

96 

1 

59 

31  56 

Emerson  

31 

56 

87 

1 

44 

2 

31 

33  87 

Everett  

39 

88 

84 

1 

33 

2 

17 

42  05 

Francis  Parkman  

36 

67 

78 

1 

09 

1 

87 

38  54 

Franklin  

32 

48 

74 

99 

1 

73 

34  21 

36 

50 

42 

1 

13 

1 

55 

38  05 

33 

20 

1  04 

1 

61 

2 

65 

35  85 

Gaston  

35 

16 

53 

1 

13 

1 

66 

36  82 

30 

96 

99 

1 

26 

2 

25 

33  21 

Gilbert  Stuart  

31 

49 

1  02 

1 

12 

2 

14 

33  63 

30 

73 

68 

1 

05 

1 

73 

32  46 

35 

23 

82 

1 

33 

2 

15 

37  38 

28 

34 

65 

1 

32 

1 

97 

30  31 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  Schools. —  Continued. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies. 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

$31  64 

$0  97 

$0  96 

$1  93 

$33  57 

Hugh  O'Brien  

31  03 

79 

1  15 

1  94 

32  97 

35  77 

99 

99 

1  98 

37  75 

40  10 

63 

1  48 

2  11 

42  21 

34  92 

74 

1  13 

1  87 

36  79 

32  64 

88 

1  31 

2  19 

34  83 

33  28 

91 

1  15 

2  06 

35  34 

30  04 

80 

95 

1  75 

31  79 

30  28 

95 

1  05 

2  00 

32  28 

29  29 

85 

1  15 

2  00 

31  29 

34  58 

68 

1  02 

1  70 

36  28 

42  39 

1  00 

1  87 

2  87 

45  26 

32  56 

71 

1  08 

1  79 

34  35 

30  86 

79 

1  53 

2  32 

33  18 

38  81 

48 

1  53 

2  01 

40  82 

33  56 

81 

1  07 

1  88 

35  44 

37  39 

52 

1  46 

1  98 

39  37 

31  29 

1  07 

1  09 

2  16 

33  45 

27  52 

80 

1  25 

2  05 

29  57 

33  52 

81 

93 

1  74 

35  26 

38  93 

1  34 

1  64 

2  98 

41  91 

33  67 

94 

1  62 

2  56 

36  23 

33  58 

58 

1  12 

1  70 

35  28 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

30  43 

66 

1  63 

2  29 

32  72 

30  39 

63 

92 

1  55 

31  94 

26  88 

66 

80 

1  46 

28  34 

40  59 

ol 

1  65 

AO  CI 

Shurtleff  

35  32 

54 

1  29 

1  83 

37  15 

28  11 

1  25 

1  62 

2  87 

30  98 

32  54 

62 

79 

1  41 

33  95 

35  33 

47 

1  34 

1  81 

37  14 

34  63 

85 

1  15 

2  00 

36  63 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  Schools. —  Concluded. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies. 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

$32  57 
31  35 
36  67 
29  02 

33  07 

34  41 

$0  55 
73 
67 
79 
68 
97 

$1  26 
97 

1  25 
86 

1  99 
99 

$1  81 
1  70 
1  92 

1  65 

2  67 
1  96 

$34  38 
33  05 
38  59 
30  67 

35  74 

36  37 

$33  58 

$0  77 

$1  24 

$2  02 

$35  60 

Horace  Mann  School. 

Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies. 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

$188  45 

$0  84 

$26  56 

$27  40 

$215  85 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Janitors'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 
Attendance. 

Normal  School. 


School. 


Normal . 


Janitors' 
Supplies. 


$0  74 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 


Schools. 


Janitors' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High 
Dorchester  High . . 
East  Boston  High. 

English  High  

Girls'  High  


$0  14 
12 
30 
28 
16 
43 
11 
15 


High  School  of  Commerce.  .  . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  

Average  


Elementary  Schools. 


Schools. 


Janitors' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Abraham  Lincoln. . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner. . . . 
Christopher  Gibson 
Comins  


$0  13 
12 
42 
16 
11 
15 
19 
36 
13 
21 
20 
15 


Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight. . . .  Ji  

Edmund  P.  Tileston 
Edward  Everett .... 

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman .  .  . 
Franklin  
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Janitors'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 
Attendance. —  Concluded. 

Elementary  Schools. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 


Janitors' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Janitors' 
Supplies. 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew. .  .  . 

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway. .  . 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  


$0  11 
18 
20 
22 
15 
17 
21 
18 
21 
14 
14 
30 
16 
25 
17 
14 
23 
26 
19 
28 
15 
19 
15 
26 


Oliver  Hazard  Perry.. . 
Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  , 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston. .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

Average  


SO  19 
26 
17 
20 
21 
27 
22 
19 
13 
19 
38 
14 
21 
25 
10 
14 
23 
11 
24 
16 
20 
18 


$0  20 


Horace  Mann  School. 


School. 

Janitors' 
Supplies. 

$0  32 
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STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 


A.  PAYMENTS. 


EXPENSES  (Cost  of  Conducting  School  System). 


Total. 


Salaries. 


Other 
Objects. 


EXPENSES  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  (OVERHEAD 
CHARGES). 

1.  Board  of  Education  and  Secretary's  Office  

2.  School  elections  and  school  census  

3.  Finance  offices  and  accounts  t  

4.  Legal  services  J  

5.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  office  building  

6.  Officers  in  charge  of  buildings  

6a.  Schoolhouse  Custodian./  

7.  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  

8.  Enforcement  of  compulsory  education  and  truancy  laws .  . 

9.  Other  expenses  of  general  control  


$13,093  64 
1,850  00 
36,060  87 


$11,308  00 


30,947  50 


15,906  53 
r02,223  17 
4,895  38 
76,725  14 
39,994  18 
21,724  34 


3,343  11 

68,078  43 

3,228  00 

71,652  06 

38,929  77 

1,558  57 


$1,785  64 
1,850  00 
5,113  37 


12,563  42 

34,144  74 

1,667  38 

5,073  08 

1,064  41 

20,165  77 


10. 


Totals. 


$312,473  25 


$229,045  44 


$83,427  81 


*  This  standard  form  corresponds  to  Schedule  G  34  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  has  been  worked 
out  by  that  bureau  after  conference  and  correspondence  with  representatives  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  National  Education  Association,  the  National  Association  of  School  Accounting  Officers 
and  with  many  school  superintendents. 

t  Also  in  charge  of  supplies. 

t  Undertaken  by  Law  Department  of  the  city  without  expense  to  the  School  Committee. 


STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. — Continued. 
A.    PAYMENTS. —  Continued. 


I  XVI. \SM  o]    IXsTlilTI  K''N 


Evening  Schools. 


.-.■h.,.,1 

rilrp.)''' 


Salaries  of  supervisors  of  grades  and  subjects 

Other  expenses  of  supervisors  

Salaries  of  principals  and  their  clerks  

Other  expenses  of  principals  

Salaries  of  teachers  


supplies  used  ii 
Other  expense?  of  instruction 


3,007  42 
67,314  03 


132  60 
1,052  00 


$5  16 
13  47 
.200  00 


1,273  63 

50  53 


08  28 
26,211  32 
1,122  54 
1,051  09 


HI"   OPERATION  01' 


Fuel  

Light  and  powei  

Janitors'  supplies  

Other  expenses  of  operation  of  school  plant. . 


5,200  05     82,601  36 


EXI'E.\»E»  of   MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

Repair  of  building  ami  upkoep  oi  grounds  

Repair  and  replaceme 


EXPENSES  OF  AUXILIARY  AGENCIES. 


32.  Salaries 


35.  Cal»rn~ 


MlSCELLANEi  U  S  EXPENSES. 

40.  Payments  to  private  schools.  

41.  Payments  to  schools  of  other  civil  divisions  

42.  Care  of  chUdren  in  institutions  

43.  Pensions  


s:s,Sll,7:;o 


II.— OUTLAYS     (Capital     Acquisition    and  Construction). 


51.    Equipment  of  old  buildings,  exclusive  of  replacements. 


1  pSv.i.  saa.  ui.l.T  111"  IJ..-.r  I  of  li.  ,!,!,. 


7     S  10,1)71  02        815,617  78 


i  Salara...  ,.t  niaoaj-OT...  loa.liTs,  ooialu 
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STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. —  Continued. 


III.—  OTHER  PAYMENTS. 


Total. 


53.  Redemption  of  bonds  

54.  Redemption  of  short-term  loans  

55.  Payment  of  warrants  and  orders  of  preceding  year  

56.  Payments  to  sinking  funds  and  for  serial  debt  requirements  

57.  Payments  of  interest  

58.  Miscellaneous  payments,  including  payments  to  trust  funds,  text 

books  to  be  sold  to  pupils,  etc  

59.  Total   , ...  

60.  Balances  at  close  of  year,  cash  in  treasury  

60a.  Stock  on  hand,  close  of  year  

61.  Total  payments  (sum  of  totals  10-59,  inclusive)  

61a.         Total  payments  and  balances  (60-61,  inclusive)  


$523,500  00 


407,304  00 
602,005  00 


$1,532,809  00 


$803,063  47 
82,624  26 
8,327,256  05 


$9,212,943  78 


B.  RECEIPTS. 


Revenue  Receipts. 

Total. 

62. 

Subventions  and  grants  from  state  

$72,680  24 

63. 

64. 

Subventions  and  grants  from  other  civil  divisions  

65. 

7,163,529  37 

65a. 

Transferred  from  accrued  interest,  Permanent  Pension  Fund  

7,628  60 

66. 

General  property  taxes  

67. 

Business  taxes  (licenses,  excise  taxes,  taxes  on  corporations,  taxes  on 

67a. 

Dog  tax  (less  damages  by  dogs)  

23,007  49 

68. 

Poll  taxes  

69. 

Fines  and  penalties  (forfeited  advance  payments,  evening  schools) .  . 

6,838  98 

70. 

Rents  and  interest  

528  87 

71. 

Tuition  and  other  fees  from  patrons  

4,538  81 

72. 

Transfers  from  other  districts  in  payment  of  tuition  

9,895  04 

73. 

All  other  revenue  

35,664  12 

74. 

$7,324,311  52 
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STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. —  Concluded.  , 

B.    RECEIPTS. —  Concluded. 


Non-Revenue  Receipts. 


Total. 


75.  Loans  and  bond  sales  

75a.  Sinking  Funds  

76.  Warrants  issued  and  unpaid  

77.  Sales  of  real  property  and  proceeds  of  insurance  adjustments 

78.  Sales  of  equipment  and  supplies  

79.  Refund  of  payments  , 

80.  Other  non-revenue  receipts  

81.  Total  non-revenue  receipts  

82.  Total  receipts  (sum  of  74  and  81)  

83.  Balance  at  beginning  of  year,  cash  in  treasury  

83a.  Credit  money  refunded  , 

83b.  Stock  on  hand,  beginning  of  year  

84.  Total  receipts  and  balances  (82-836,  inclusive)  


$500,000  00 
396,000  00 


810  10 


35,208  59 


$932,018  69 


$8,256,330  21 
894,563  48 

62,050  09 


$9,212,943  78 


C.    VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTIES. 


Class  of  Buildings. 

Total  Value  of 
Sites,  Buildings 
and  Equip- 
ment. 

Value  of  Sites 
and  Buildings. 

Value  of 
Equipment. 

Interest  on 
Value  of 
School 
Plant. 

$264,000  00 

$256,000  00 

$8,000  00 

Elementary  schools.  ....... 

17,593,742  00 

16,968,775  00 

624,966  00 

Secondary  schools  

4,950,703  00 

4,636,507  00 

314,196  00 

403,275  00 

387,075  00 

16,200  00 

Schools  for  the  industries. .  . 

179,402  00 

136,400  00 

43,002  00 

101,300  00 

98,000  00 

3,300  00 

D.    EXPENDITURES,  INCOME  FROM  TRUST  FUNDS. 


Total. 


Bowdoin  (Dorchester)  School  Fund 

Eastburn  School  Fund  

Franklin  Medal  Fund  

Gibson  School  Fund  

Horace  Mann  School  Fund  

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund  

Charlestown  Free  School  Fund  

Total  


$145  28 

29  91 
2,166  23 
327  03 
714  34 
428  23 


$3,811  02 


ESTIMATES  AND  ITEMIZED  APPROPRIATION 
ORDER  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL 
YEAR  1915-16. 
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BUDGET. 


Appropriation,  1915-1916. 

Office  of  the  Business  Agent  of  the  School  Committee, 
Room  801,  City  Hall  Annex,  March  15,  1915. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  section  66  of  the  rules  I  submit  herewith  the  estimates 
and  itemized  appropriation  order  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  financial  year  February  1,  1915,  to  January  31,  1916,  both 
included. 

The  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  1912,  1913  and 
1914,  with  all  abatements  allowed  up  t©  December  31,  1914,  as  certified 
to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  is  $1,510,758,818.50. 
This  is  the  sum  upon  which  all  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and 
the  School  Committee  for  the  financial  year  are  based. 

The  School  Committee  is  authorized  by  law  to  appropriate  the  following 
sums : 

(a)  Four  dollars  and  five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city  for  the  public  schools  and  their  support,  of  which 
amount  not  more  than  thirty  cents  upon  every  such  one  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  appropriated  solely  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards  and 
furnishings,  not  more  than  thirty-five  cents  upon  every  such  one  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  appropriated  solely  for  alterations  and  repairs  of  school 
buildings,  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  cents  upon  every  such  one  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  (Chapter  448  of  the  Acts  of  1901,  chapter  170  of  the  Acts  of 
1903,  chapter  205  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  chapter  388  of  the  Acts  of  1909, 
chapter  708  of  the  Acts  of  1911,  and  chapter  615  of  the  Acts  of  1913.) 

(b)  Four  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and  exercises,  ath- 
letics, sports,  games,  and  play,  and  for  providing  proper  apparatus,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  same  in  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee  or  upon  any  other  land  it  may  have 
the  right  to  use  for  the  purpose.    (Chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907.) 

(c)  Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  service  of  nurses  in  the  public  schools.  (Chapter  357  of  the 
Acts  of  1907.) 

(d)  Five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  school  pension  fund  and  the 
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payment  of  pensions  to  retired  teachers.  (Chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of 
1908  and  chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910.) 

(e)  Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools.  (Chapter  195  of  the  Acts 
of  1912.) 

(/)    The  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year  1914-15. 

(g)  The  excess  of  income  for  the  financial  year  1914-15  over  that 
estimated.  • 

(h)  The  estimated  income  for  the  financial  year  1915-16. 

MONEY  AVAILABLE. 

Exclusive  of  the  money  available  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards 
and  furnishings,  viz.,  thirty  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  and  amounting  to  $453,227^)4,  the  sums  available  for  the 
financial  year  1915-16  are  as  follows: 

$3.15  per  $1,000  for  general  purposes  $4,758,890  28 

.25  per  $1,000  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers*     .      377,689  70 
.35  per  $1,000  for  repairs  and  alterations  to  school  build- 
ings f  •      528,765  58 

.04  per  $1,000  for  physical  education        ....        60,430  35 

.02  per  $1,000  for  nurses  30,215  18 

.05  per  $1,000  for  pensions   75,537  94 

.02  per  $1,000  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools      .        30,215  18 

Unexpended  balance  general  appropriation  1914-15,  viz., 
$46,595.57,  less  difference  between  estimated  income  for 
1914-15  and  the  amount  collected,  viz.,  $6,682.68  .      .        39,912  89 

Unexpended  balance  appropriation  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment  •   33,834  97 

Estimated  income  1915-16       .......      134,507  93 


Total  amount  available  $6,070,000  00 


INCREASE  IN  MONEY  AVAILABLE  FOR  CERTAIN  PURPOSES. 

Exclusive  of  the  sums  set  aside  for  pensions,  physical  education,  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools,  repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings,  and 
rents  of  hired  buildings,  the  amount  of  money  available  this  year  for 
general  school  purposes  and  the  service  of  nurses  in  excess  of  the  amount 
available  for  the  same  purpose  last  year  is  $139,975.32. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  reasons  for  this  increase : 

Valuation  for  1915-16  $1,510,758,818  50 

Valuation  for  1914-15    1,477,087,258  47 

Increase  in  valuation  .  $33,671,560  03 


*  Not  more  than  twenty-five  cents, 
t  Not  more  than  thirty-five  cents. 
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Increase  in  money  available  due  to  increase  in  valuation : 


General  purposes,  including  teachers'  salary  increases  .  $3.40  per  $1,000 
Nurses  02  per  $1,000 


$3. 

$3.42  on  each  $1,000  of  $33,671,560.03   

Add  the  following: 

Increase  in  unexpended  balance  available  for  general  pur- 


Increase  in  unexpended  balance,  Schoolhouse  Department, 
Increase  in  sum  diverted  from  repairs,  alterations,  etc. 

Deduct  the  following:  v 
Decrease  in  excess  of  income  over  that  esti- 
mated for  the  preceding  year       .      .  $12,685  20 
Decrease  in  estimated  income  ....  6,770  52 

Increase  in  rents  '    .  7,000  00 

Increase  in  income  credited  to  Extended  Use 

of  the  Public  Schools   5  10 

Increase  in  amount  diverted  to  Physical  Edu- 
cation Special   6,085  84 

Increase  in  amount  diverted  to  pensions  to 

attendance  officers  and  janitors    .      .      .  3,149  08 
Equipment  and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms,  500  00 
New  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  electric  lighting  fixtures      .  85,000  00 

Net  increase  available  for  the  above  purposes 


42  per  $1,000 
$115,156  73 


35,019  09 
33,773  72 
77,221  52 

$261,171  06 


121,195  74 
$139,975  32 


INCREASE  IN  SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  increases  in  salaries  of  instructors  for  the  past  six  years  have  been 


as  follows: 

1909-  10  over  1908-09    $130,829  52 

1910-  11  over  1909-10    136,039  34 

1911-  12  over  1910-11    99,206  87 

1912-  13  over  1911-12    321,488  72 

1913-  14  over  1912-13    278,135  70 

1914-  15  over  1913-14    182,608  65 


Total  increase  in  six  years  $1,148,308  80 


The  estimated  increase  in  the  salaries  of  instructors  for  the  current 
year  over  that  of  1914-15  is  $165,676.51. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order. 


William  T.  Keough, 

Business  Agent. 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1915-16. 
Salaries  of  Instructors. 


Normal  School. 

Normal  School   $33,493  80 

1  additional  master,  3f£  months'  service       .  741  00 

2  additional  assistants,  3f  £  months'  service   .  752  40 

  $34,987  20 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Public  Latin       .   $71,003  87 

Girls'  Latin   43,191  40 

Brighton  High   35,008  23 

Charlestown  High            .                  .      .  34,074  64 

Dorchester  High   109,268  27 

East  Boston  High   42,980  43 

English  High   129,588  00 

Girls'  High   99,388  20 

High  School  of  Commerce       ....  88,359  60 

High  School  of  Commerce  Lectures             .  250  00 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  ....  53,614  86 

Hyde  Park  High   27,811  80 

Mechanic  Arts  High   126,552  30 

Roxbury  High   47,117  60 

South  Boston  High   49,515  80 

West  Roxbury  High   44,934  60 

12  additional  junior  masters,   3|^  months' 

service   5,608  80 

8  additional  assistants,  3f  $  months'  service,  2,462  40 

  1,010,730  80 

Elementary  School  Districts  (Including  Kindergarten 
Teachers). 

Abraham  Lincoln   $65,418  21 

Agassiz   26,063  00 

Bennett       .      .      .      .  .    .      .      .      .  37,532  13 

Bigelow   35,161  68 

Blackinton    .            .      .      .      .      .      .  22,270  34 

Bowditch   35,125  80 

Bowdoin   32,559  36 

Bunker  Hill   27,179  61 

Chapman   37,283  01 


Carried  forward 


$318,593  14  $1,045,718  00 
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Brought  forward   $318,593  14  $1,045,718  00 

Charles  Sumner   34,604  42 

Christopher  Gibson   28,116  41 

Comins   37,229  74 

Dearborn   57,504  20 

Dillaway   38,882  75 

Dudley  .      .      .      .      .      .      .            .  46,201  15 

Dwight   34,868  48 

Edmund  P.  Tileston   22,032  08 

Edward  Everett   42,341  34 

Elihu  Greenwood   30,200  28 

Eliot     .      .   63,693  23 

Emerson   38,076  08 

Everett   30,013  47 

Francis  Parkman   23,362  87 

Franklin      .    37,635  68 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln   28,523  60 

Frothingham       .      .      .      .      .      .      .  28,180  82 

Gaston   30,982  53 

George  Putnam   49,467  88 

Gilbert  Stuart   30,484  30 

Hancock   71,325  16 

Harvard   29,395  67 

Henry  Grew   18,387  21 

Henry  L.  Pierce   41,937  48 

Hugh  O'Brien   45,789  57 

Hyde     .   31,748  88 

Jefferson      .      .  •   23,984  13 

John  A.  Andrew   39,904  37 

John  Cheverus   22,704  67 

John  Winthrop   40,798  02 

Lawrence                                                .  29,490  47 

Lewis   52,649  28 

Longfellow   33,002  28 

Lowell   37,658  74 

Martin   25,256  07 

Mary  Hemenway   44„914  33 

Mather  .      .   59,597  41 

Minot   20,400  67 

Norcross      .      .   34,225  26 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  29,994  14 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes   85,449  54 

Phillips  Brooks   42,025  82 

Prescott  •  .      .      .  25,542  67 

Prince  ,      .      .      .  31,200  67 

Carried  forward   $1,968,376  96  $1,045,718  00 
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Brought  forward  $1,968,376  96  11,045,718  00 

Quincy   39,721  17 

Rice   30,324  07 

Robert  G.  Shaw   29,146  27 

Roger  Wolcott    .      .      .      .      .      .  47,234  34 

Samuel  Adams    .      .      .            .  64,494  26 

Sherwin  •  34,229  00 

Shurtleff       .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  24,648  22 

Theodore  Lyman   35,721  95 

Thomas  Gardner   42,096  07 

Thomas  N.  Hart   35,868  95 

Ulysses  S.  Grant   39,053  54 

Warren        .      .   32,859  86 

Washington   50,413  58 

Washington  Allston   29,679  67 

Wells     .      .      .   62,654  57 

Wendell  Phillips   46,496  33 

William  E.  Russell   35,517  93 

Kindergarten  Attendants  .....  4,200  00 

Allowance  for  extra  compensation  to  kinder- 
garten teachers  for  afternoon  service  in 

the  grades       .      .      .      .   .  .    ■  .      .  2,040  00 

10  additional  assistants,  10  months'  service     .  5,000  00 

20  additional  assistants,  2  months' service      .  2,000  .00 
4  additional  first  assistants,  kindergarten,  10 

months'  service      .      ....      .  2,240  00 

4  additional  first  assistants,  kindergarten,  2 

months'  service   448  00 

4   additional  .assistants,   kindergarten,  10 

months'  service   1,600  00 

4  additional    assistants,    kindergarten,  2 

months'  service                               .      .  320  00 

10  additional  assistants,  special    classes,    2  , 

months' service    1,520  00 

  2,667,904  74 

Horace  Mann  School. 
Principal  and  teachers   23,123  27 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
Principal,  teachers  and  clerks   44,203  63 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Master,  teachers  and  clerks   24,449  56 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
Head-master  and  teachers   .         8,424  00 


Carried  forward  $3,813,823  20 
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Brought  forward   $3,813,823  20 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School.  \ 
Teachers'  salaries   1,885  00 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Director   $3,420  00 

Assistant  Director   2,975  67 

1  Department  Instructor   1,896  00 

1  Department  Instructor   2,340  00 

2  Assistants  t  2,836  40 

2  Assistants   3,288  00 

1  Assistant   1,635  00 

1  Assistant   1,277  80 

1  Assistant  ,  .  1,591  80 

1  Assistant   1,552  00 

1  Temporary  Assistant   696  00 

8  Pre-Vocational  Instructors,  13  Instructors 

and  53  Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual 
Training  (2  on  half  time)    ....      62,538  39 
7  Temporary  Pre-Vocational  Instructors      .        6,822  90 
Proposed  promotions  and  salary  increases     .  100  00 

1  additional  Department  Instructor       .      .  475  00 

1  additional  Shop  Instructor,  3ff  months' 

service   338  20 

1  additional   Pre-Vocational  Instructor,  10 

months'  service  1,110  00 

7  additional  Pre-Vocational  Instructors,  3£$ 

months'  service   2,633  00 

—   97,526  16 

Academic  Work  in  Pre-Vocational  Classes. 

2  Assistants,  assigned,  10  months'  service  .  $160  00 
7  Assistants,  assigned,  4  months'  service       .  224  00 

 —  384  00 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Director  $2,420  00 

41  Teachers  of  Cookery   38,236  02 

55  Teachers  of  Sewing   52,543  88 

Assistant  Director  of  Household  Science  and 
Arts  from  September  7,  1915,  at  the  rate 

of  $1,500  per  year   475  00 

10  additional  teachers,  Pre-Vocational  classes 

for  girls,  3^  months' service    .      .      .        1,900  00 

  95,574  90 


Carried  forward 


$4,009,193  26 
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Brought  forward  $4,009,193  26 

Department  of  Music. 


Director 

3  Assistant  Directors  . 

1  Assistant  Director  . 

4  Assistants  at  $1,332 

2  Assistants  at  $1,204.90 

3  Assistants  at  $1,066.60 


$3,420  00 
7,956  00 
2,100  00 
5,328  00 
2,409  80 
3,199  80 


Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

1  Assistant,  Elementary  Schools,  assigned     .  $1,476  00 

1  Assistant,  Elementary  Schools,  assigned     .  927  07 

1  Assistant,  Elementary  Schools,  assigned     .  699  87 

1  Assistant,  Elementary  Schools,  assigned     .  895  73 

2  Additional  Assistants,  Elementary  Schools, 

assigned,  8  months'  service       .      .      .  800  00 


Class  for  Conservation  of  Eye-sight. 


1  Teacher,  assigned  

1  Teacher,  assigned  

Additional  compensation  for  2  teachers  now- 
assigned,  at  the  rate  of  $0.25  per  day 
from  September  1,  1915  .... 

1  additional  Teacher,  at  $3  per  day,  3  months' 
service   


$897  75 
567  00 


37  00 


171  00 


24,413  60 


4,798  67 


1,672  75 


Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools. 


Director  $3,780  00 

Assistant  Director   2,860  00 

1  Supervisor  of  Division  B  Classes,  70  even- 
ings at  $5  per  evening      ....  350  00 

1  Supervisor  of  Division  C  Classes,  70  even- 
ings at  $5  per  evening      ....  350  00 

—        7,340  00 

Continuation  Schools. 

Teachers'  salaries  $32,887  27 

20  additional  teachers  at  an  average  salary  of 
$984  per  year,  for  not  over  4  months' 

service   .        5,060  00 

  37,947  27 

Carried  forward  $4,085,365  55 
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Brought  forward   84,085,365  55 

Evening  High  Schools. 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  and  clerical  assistants, 

existing  schools   38,488  60 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  and  clerical 

assistants,  existing  schools    ....     $62,696  38 

1  additional  school   608  00 

  63,304  38 

Evening  Industrial  Schools. 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  and  clerical  assistants, 

existing  schools   7,661  44 

summer  review  schools  (40  day  term). 

High  Review  School. 

1  Principal,  $7  per  day  —  25  Assistants,  $4  per  day    .  4,280  00 

Elementary  Review  Schools. 
8  Principals,  $5  per  day  —  140  Assistants,  $2  per  day  12,800  00 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Director  $3,780  00 

First  Assistant  Director   1,892  00 

2  Assistant  Directors   3,544  66 

1  Assistant  Director   1,892  00 

  11,108  66 

Medical  Inspector. 

Medical  Inspector   .  .         2,004  00 

Director  of  Kindergartens. 
Director  of  Kindergartens        ....      $1,980  00 
Proposed  increase  of  salary  of  Director  from 
September  1,  1915,  at  the  rate  of  $120  per 

annum   40  00 

1  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens  from 
September  7, 1915,  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per 

annum   475  00 

  2,495  00 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes. 
Supervisor  of  Special  Classes   1,822  67 

Director  of  Vocational  Guidance  (new  rank). 
Director  of  Vocational  Guidance,  from  April 

1,  9  months'  service  $1,350  00 


Carried  forward  $1,350  00  $4,229,330  30 
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Brought  forward  $1,350  00  $4,229,330  30 

Vocational  Assistants  (2)  from  April  1    .      .        1,458  33 

  2,808  33 

Department  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesmanship. 
Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesman- 
ship  $2,500  00 

Assistant  Director,  from  January  19,  1915  1,425  00 

  3,925  00 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Director    of    Promotion    and  Educational 

Measurement  $3,780  00 

Proposed  supervision  of  the  work  of  testing 

salaries  .        1,840  00 

  5,620  00 


$4,241,683  63 

Reduction  in  estimates   21,467  43 


Total  appropriation,  salaries  of  instructors    .      .      .  $4,220,216  20 


SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Officers,  Clerks,  Assistants,  and  Stenographers. 


Superintendent  $10,000  00 

Secretary  to  the  Superintendent  (1)  and  assist- 
ants (20)  to  the  Superintendent  .  18,772  00 
Assistant  Superintendents  (6)  .  32,976  00 

Secretary   4,740  00 

Chief  Clerk  (1)  and  assistants  (7)  to  the  Sec- 
retary  8,568  00 

Business  Agent   4,740  00 

Assistants  (24)  to  the  Business  Agent    .      .  25,560  00 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   3,000  00 

Clerk  to  Schoolhouse  Custodian  ...  720  00 
City  Treasurer,  Custodian  of  the  Retirement 

Fund   1,000  00 

Telephone  operator   516  00 

Substitute  telephone  operator  ....  181  80 
Allowance  for  temporary  assistance  and  increases : 

Superintendent,  temporary  assistance  .  2,357  25 
Superintendent,    proposed    increases  in 

salaries   350  00 

Superintendent,  proposed  increase  in  num- 
ber of  assistants  .      .      .      .      .      .  500  00 


Carried  forward  $113,981  05 
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Brought  forward  $113,981  05 

Secretary,  temporary  assistance  .      .      .  300  09 

Secretary,  proposed  increases  in  salaries  300  00 
Secretary,  proposed  increase  in  number  of 

assistants   600  00 

Business  Agent,  temporary  assistance  .  1,695  85 
Business    Agent,    proposed    increases  in 

salaries   440  00 

Schoolhouse  Custodian,  temporary  assist- 
ance   36  00 

Schoolhouse  Custodian,  proposed  increases 

in  salaries   56  40 


Officers,  clerks,  assistants  and  stenographers      .;     .      .       117,409  30 

Attendance  Officers. 

1  Chief  Attendance  Officer     ....  $2,004  00 

20  Attendance  Officers  at  $1,512     .            .  30,240  00 

1  Attendance  Officer       .      .      .      .      .  1,219  80 

1  Attendance  Officer   1,113  90 

2  Attendance  Officers  at  $1,091.40       .      .  2,182  80 
1  Attendance  Officer  on  leave  of  absence  to 

January  31,  1915    63  00 

3  Temporary  Attendance  Officers  .      .      .        2,100  00 

  38,923  50 

Supervisor  of  Pupils  on  Probation. 
1   Supervisor  of  Pupils  on  Probation,  to 

August  31  ' .        1,5C4  00 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 
1  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors   1,512  00 


Total  appropriation,  salaries  of  officers  ....     $159,348  80 


SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 

Normal  Group: 

Janitor  $7,128  16 

Matron     .      .      .      .      .  539  76 

  $7,667  92 

Latin  and  High  Schools: 

English  High  and  Public  Latin    .  5,539  56 

English  High  Colony     .....  625  56 

Brighton  High  2,713  36 

Charlestown  High  .  .      .      .        2,665  00 


Carried  forward    .      .      .      .  .     $19,211  40 
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Brought  forward  $19,211  40 

Dorchester  High: 

Janitor  $4,948  32 

Matron        ....  539  76 

3  Portables  ....  234  00 

  5,722  08 

East  Boston  High   2,772  12 

Girls'  High  School: 

Janitor  $4,635  80 

Matron        ....  539  76 

  5,175  56 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts: 

Janitor  $3,867  24 

Matron        ....  539  76 

  4,407  00 

Hyde  Park  High   1,875  64 

Mechanic  Arts  High: 

Janitor  $3,396  12 

Engineer      .      .  .        3,120  00 

  6,516  12 

Roxbury  High   3,896  36 

South  Boston  High: 

Janitor  $3,468  40 

Matron        .      .  •  " .  539  76 

 —       4,008  16 

West  Roxbury  High: 

Janitor  $3,061  24 

Matron        ....  539  76 

—   3,601  00 

Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools        ....      $57,185  44 

Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools  as  above  ....  $57,185  44 
248  Elementary  School  Buildings: 

Janitors  (including  1  janitor  on  leave  of 
absence  at  one-half  net  compensation, 

$427.96)  $243,340  24 

Matrons  (4)     .      .      .      .      .      .      .        2,159  04 

95  Portables   7,582  12 

  253,081  40 

Horace  Mann  School : 

Janitor   $929  76 

Matrons  (2)   720  20 

—   1,649  96 

Trade  School  for  Girls   2,043  08 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys   1,530  88 

Carried  forward  $315,490  76 
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Brought  forward                                                      .  $315,490  76 

Continuation  School  (25  and  31  La  Grange  street)      .      .  1,287  00 

Evening  Schools,  existing  schools   17,000  00 

Proposed  additional  evening  school        .      .      .      .  435  00 

Summer  Review  Schools                                               .  1,700  00 

Supply  Room,  Dartmouth  street   460  72 

218  Tremont  street  (employment  certificates,  etc.)      .      .  437  32 

Mason  Street  Building   1,916  72 

Janitors  on  leave  of  absence   1,800  00 

Probate  Building   57  24 

Janitor  service,  new  buildings  to  be  completed  during  the 

year   2,575  00 

Temporary  assistance   840  24 

Total  salaries  of  janitors    .      .      .      .      .      .      .  $344,000  00 


$115,000  00 
67,650  00 

3,526  00 
45  00 
1,200  00 
100  00 


$7,300  00 
39,000  00 
1,179  00 


FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

25,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  at  $4.60 
11,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  at  $6.15  . 

344  cords  of  wood  at  $10.25,  including 
sawing,  splitting  and  housing  . 

300  bushels  of  charcoal  at  $0.15 
Expert's  advice,  analyses  and  inspections 
Expenses  moving  coal  and  wood 

Total  for  fuel  . 
Gas  .... 
Electric  current  for  light 
Mazda  lamps 

Total  for  light  . 
Electric  current  for  power 


Reduction  in  estimate  

Total  appropriation  for  fuel  and  light  .... 

I 

Supplies  and  Incidentals. 

Normal  School. 

188  pupils  at  $6  $1,128  00 

Drawing  supplies   250  00 

Additional  appropriations  as  follows: 

Books,  special  apparatus,  fresh  specimens, 

and  supplies   2,000  00 

Total  for  Normal  School  

(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $17.97.) 

Carried  forward  


$187,521  00 


47,479  00 
9,000  00 

$244,000  00 
14,000  00 

$230,000  00 


$3,378  00 


$3,378  00 
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Brought  forward  $3,378  00 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 
16,214  pupils  as  per  schedule  following,  from 
$4.30  per  pupil  to  $3.05  per  pupil  (average 

$3.98)   $64,502  20 

Additional  appropriations  for  High  Schools, 
as  follows: 

High  School  of  Commerce  ....  1,500  00 

Hyde  Park  High  School     ,      .      .      .  300  00 

West  Roxbury  High  School       ...  200  00 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  equipment  .  2,000  00 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  ($1.50  per 

pupil)   1,960  50 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  ($1.50  per 

pupil)   1,165  50 

Manual  training  supplies  (except  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School)   1,500  00 

Drawing  supplies,  art  books,  models,  etc.  .  3,250  00 


Total  for  Latin  and  High  Schools   76,378  20 

(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $4.71.) 


Elementary  Schools. 
Grades,  86,793  pupils  as  per  schedule  follow- 
ing, from  $1.45  to  $0.95  per  pupil  (average 


$1.36)  $117,734  15 

Kindergartens,  6,553  pupils  at  $0.55  .        3,604  15 

Additional  appropriations  as  follows: 

Bennett  District  (Mary  Lyon  School)       .  100  00 

Theodore    Lyman    District,  educational 

material  for  pre- vocational  classes    .      .  150  00 

Phillips  Brooks  District  (Quincy  E.  Dicker- 
man  School)   250  00 

Mather  District,  educational  material  for 

pre-vocational  classes        ....  150  00 

Norcross  District   (George  Frisbie  Hoar 

School)   150  00 

Dearborn  District,  educational  material  for 

pre-vocational  classes        ....  100  00 

Martin  District   200  00 

Small  supplies  for  window  boxes  ...  50  00 
Regular  manual  training  supplies  and  equip- 
ment                                                       19,500  00 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for 

pre-vocational  classes        ....        3,500  00 


Carried  forward 


$145,488  30      $79,756  20 
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Brought  forward  $145,488  30      $79,756  20 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for 

special  classes   2,300  00 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for 

ungraded  classes   300  00 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for 

girls'  classes   200  00 

Manual  training  text  books      ....  200  00 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 

grades   12,500  00 

Vases,  models,  plants,  illustrations,  etc.   .      .  500  00 

Equipment  for  pre-vocational  classes  for  girls  500  00 

Miscellaneous    supplies    for  pre-vocational 

classes  .   2,000  00 

Sewing  supplies  for  the  grades  ....  250  00 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  regular  classes  in 

cookery  in  the  grades        ....        8,500  00 


Total  for  elementary  schools  (93,346  pupils)    .      .      .      172,738  30 
(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $1.85.) 

Boston  Clerical  School. 

86  pupils  at  $4.30   $369  80 

Additional  appropriation   350  00 

  719  80 

Horace  Mann  School. 
139  pupils  at  $3.50  (exclusive  of  traveling  expenses)  .  486  50 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
493  pupils  at  $21       .   10,353  00 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

182  pupils: 

Supplies  $3,000  00 

Equipment   800  00 

Books,  periodicals  and  drawing  instruments  475  00 

Repairs  and  replacements  to  equipment      .  450  00 

  4,725  00 

(Allowance  per  pupil,  $25.96.) 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 

30  pupils  at  $4   $120  00 

Transportation   479  00 

  599  00 

(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $19.97.) 
Carried  forward  $269,377  80 
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Voluntary  Continuation  Schools. 

Books,  supplies,  printing  and  postage   440  00 

Compulsory  Continuation  Schools. 

Books,  supplies,  printing  and  postage   2,875  00 


Evening  Schools. 
Supplies  for  existing  schools     ....      $5,575  00 
Supplies  for  proposed  new  schools   .      .      .  400  00 

  5,975  00 

Summer  Review  Schools. 
High  Review  School,  500  pupils  at  $0.50* .  $250  00 

Elementary  Review  Schools,  4,200  pupils  at 

$0.20    840  00 

Reimbursement  to  8  elementary  schools  for 

use  of  books  and  materials       .      .      .  400  00 

  1,490  00 


Classes  for  the  Semi-Blind. 
Books,  apparatus  and  supplies   100  00 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 
Books  and  supplies   250  00 


Music  Appropriation. 

Kindergarten  pianos  

Grand  pianos  

Repairs  and  regulation  of  pianos 

Piano  covers  

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs 

Moving  pianos  

Music  sheets  for  choral  practice  in  elementary 

schools  

Phonographs,  records,  etc.  .... 
Orchestral  instruments  in  high  schools  . 


Printing,  etc. 

Printing  and  stock  for  same 

Advertising  

Records,  proceedings,  newspapers,  etc.  . 

Account  books,  etc  

23,075  00 


$1,000  00 

250  00 
50  00 
1,800  00 
125  00 

1,700  00 


4,925  00 


$20,000  00 
500  00 
2,200  00 
375  00 


Carried  forward 


$308,507  80 
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Stationery,  etc. 

Stationery  $1,000  00 

Postage   5,000  00 

Office  equipment        .      .  .  .  950  00 

Office  supplies  %       950  00 

  7,900  00 

Janitors'  Supplies. 

Janitors' .supplies   20,000  00 

Director  of  Practice  and  Training. 
Books,  pedagogical  material  and  office  supplies    .      .      .  200  00 

Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Measurement. 
Special  printing  and  supplies  for  such  investi- 
gations as  may  be  approved  by  the  School 
Committee  during  the  year  ....         $500  00 


Supplies  for  testing 
Printing  in  connection  with  testing 
Office  supplies  and  incidentals  . 
Car  tickets  for  pupils  assisting 


1,200  00 
500  00 
340  00 
50  00 


2,590  00 


Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Books,  pedagogical  material  and  office  supplies    .      .      .  145  00 

Director  of  Kindergartens. 
Books,  pedagogical  material  and  office  supplies    ...  80  00 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes. 
Books,  pedagogical  material  and  office  supplies  .      .  160  00 

Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesmanship. 
Office  supplies   105  00 

Vocational  Guidance. 
Supplies,  car  fares,  postage,  etc.,  in  connection  with  voca- 
tional guidance   375  00 

Express  Charges. 

Express  charges   500  00 

Transportation. 
(a)  Railroad  and  other  fares  (except  street 
car    tickets),   Horace    Mann  School 
pupils  $1,000  00 


Carried  forward  $1,000  00    $340,562  80 
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Brought  forward   $1,000  00    $340,562  80 

(6)  Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  the  Board  .  4,500  00 

  5,500  00 

Tuition. 

(a)  Wards  of  the  city   $8,000  00 

(6)  Others   5,500  00 

  13,500  00 

Miscellaneous. 

(a)  School  census   $1,900  00 

(6)  Diplomas   2,500  00 

(c)  Removing  ashes  and  snow       .            .  2,000  00 

(d)  Surety  bonds      ...                  .  100  00 

(e)  School  Committee  Contingent  Fund  400  00 
(/)  Board  of  Superintendents'  Contingent 

Fund,  traveling  expenses  of  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  teachers  of  all 
ranks,  educational  magazines,  books, 

lectures,  etc   1,000  00 

(g)  Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations      .  1,200  00 

(h)  Promotional  examinations,  expenses      .  525  00 

(i)  School  exhibits   — 

0)  Telephone  and  telegraph   ....  3,200  00 

(k)  Bath  expenses   1,800  00 

(I)  Badges,  licensed  minors     ....  200  00 

(m)  Expenses,  Committee  on  Plans  for  Ele- 
mentary School  Buildings  and  Plans 

for  High  School  Buildings     ...  100  00 

(n)  Professional   and   cultural   courses  for 

teachers   1,600  00 

(o)  Services  of  certified  public  accountants, 

auditing  accounts   1,000  00 

(p)  Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Agent  900  00 

(q)  Traveling  expenses,  Business  Agent       .  200  00 

(r)  Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs, 

garage  charges,  etc   2,700  00 

(y)  Stock  increase     ......  — 

(z)  Sundries   3,000  00 

  24,325  00 


Total  $383,887  80 

Deduct  proposed  reduction  in  inventory  .        12,407  80 


Total  appropriation,  supplies  and  incidentals       .      .     $371,480  00 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS  FOR  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

1915-16. 

Each  school  shall  be  allowed  $4.30  for  each  pupil  up  to  400;  for  all 
pupils  in  excess  of  400  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $4.05  per  pupil  up  to 
800;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  800  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $3.80  per 
pupil  up  to  1,200;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,200  each  school  is  to  be 
allowed  $3.55  per  pupil  up  to  1,600;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,600  each 
school  is  to  be  allowed  $3.30  per  pupil  up  to  2,000,  and  for  all  pupils  in 
excess  of  2,000  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $3.05  per  pupil. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  allowance  per  pupil  is  the  same  in  all 
schools  up  to  the  limit  of  the  number  of  pupils. 


Numbek  of  Pupils. 


Allowance 
Per  Pupil. 


Total 
Allowance. 


Up  to  400  

401  to  800  

801  to  1,200  

1,201  to  1,600  

1,601  to  2,000  

2,001  and  upwards 


$1,720 
3,340 
4,860 
6,280 
7,600 


SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS   

GRADES,  1915-16. 

Each  school  shall  be  allowed  $1.45  per  pupil  up  to  600;  for  all  pupils 
in  excess  of  600  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $1.35  per  pupil  up  to  1,000; 
for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,000  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $1.25  per  pupil 
up  to  1,400;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,400  each  school  is  to  be  allowed 
$1.15  per  pupil  up  to  1,800;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,800  each  school 
is  to  be  allowed  $1.05  per  pupil  up  to  2,200;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of 
2,200  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $0.95  per  pupil. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  allowance  per  pupil  is  the  same  in  all 
schools  up  to  the  limit  of  the  number  of  pupils. 


Number  of  Pupils. 


Total 
Allowance. 


Up  to    600  . . . . 

601  to  1,000.... 
1,001  to  1,400.... 
1,401  to  1,800. .  .  . 
1,801  to  2,200.... 
2,201  and  upward 


$870 
1,410 
1,910 
2,370 
2,790 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Salaries. 

1  Director  of  School  Hygiene  ....  $3,756  00 

I  Clerk  to  Director   900  00 

1  Assistant  Director  of  Athletics    .      .      .  2,700  00 
1  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training  to 

August  31    1,600  00 

1  Instructor  of  Military  Drill                    .  2,004  00 

1  Assistant  Instructor  of  Military  Drill       .  1,800  00 
1  Temporary  Assistant  Instructor  of  Mili- 
tary Drill  for  Hyde  Park  High  School  at 

$3.50  per  day     .....  269  50 
1  Instructor  of  Drum  Corps  and  Orchestra  at 

$2  per  day   240  00 

1  Armorer   1,080  00 

1  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Training 

to  April  1    495  00 

1  Instructor,  Physical  Training     .            .  1,188  00 

5  Instructors,  Physical  Training,  at  $1,428  .  7,140  00 

1  Instructor,  Physical  Training     .      .      .  1,408  60 

1  Instructor,  Physical  Training     .      .      .  1,332  00 

1  Instructor,  Physical  Training      .      .      .  1,259  20 

1  Instructor,  Physical  Training     .      .      .  1,239  40 

1  Instructor,  Physical  Training      .             .  1,207  80 

1  Instructor,  Physical  Training                 .  1,188  00 
1  Instructor,  Physical  Training,  on  leave  of 

absence   971  70 

1  Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Training    .  1,204  80 

2  Assistant  Instructors,  Physical  Training,  at 

$1,140    2,280  00 

1  Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Training    .  1,138  00 

1  Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Training    .  1,121  80 

1  Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Training    .  1,103  40 

1  Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Training     .  1,040  20 

1  Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Training  1,037  80 

1  Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Training    .  981  00 

1  Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Training  .  •  984  00 
1  Substitute  Assistant  Instructor,  Physical 

Training  v  .      .  335  00 

II  Teacher  Coaches  at  $3  per  session  .  .  6,600  00 
1  Pianist  at  $1.50  per  dav      .      .      .      .  120  00 

  $49,725  20 

Proposed  increases  in  salarie?   80  00 


Carried  forward    .   $49,805  20 
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Brought  forward  $49,805  20 


Supplies  and  Equipment. 
For  high  school  athletics  (six  schools)     .      .      $1,000  00 
Military  supplies  and  annual  parade      .      .        2,500  00 
Supplies,  postage,  printing  and  incidentals    .        2,000  00 
Supplies  and  equipment  (formerly  furnished 

by  Schoolhouse  Commission)       .      .      .        3,000  00 


8,500  00 


*  playgrounds  (Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  Terms) . 
Salaries. 

Salaries  of  Supervisors,  First  Assistants, 
Assistants  in  Sand  Gardens,  and  Play 
Teachers  $22,214  50 

Salaries  of  Janitors  '   2,459  70 

Supplies  and  Equipment. 

New  apparatus  $1,500  00 

Repairs  on  apparatus        .      .      .      .  3,000  00 

Supplies  for  games  and  play     ....        2,000  00 


24,674  20 


6,500  00 


Total,  Physical  Education 


Amount  available  under  chapter  295  of  the 
Acts  of  1907,  viz.,  4  cents  on  each  $1,000  of 
the  valuation  of  the  city       ....     $60,430  35 

Physical  Education  Special  Appropriation, 
amount  that  must  be  diverted  from  the 
appropriation  for  general  school  purposes    .      29,049  05 


$89,479  40 


$89,479  40 


1  Supervising  Nurse 
22  Assistant  Nurses  at  $900 
1  Assistant  Nurse 

5  Assistant  Nurses  at  $804 
4  Assistant  Nurses  at  $756 

6  Assistant  Nurses  at  $708 


NURSES. 

Salaries. 


$1,356  00 
19,800  00 
852  00 
4,020  00 
3,024  00 
4,248  00 


$33,300  00 


Carried  forward 


$33,300  00 


*  Cost  for  fall  term,  $4,439.50. 
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Brought  forward   833,300  00 

Supplies  and  Incidentals. 

Supplies   8350  00 

Car  tickets   .  600  00 

Postage,     printing,     office     supplies  and 

incidentals   150  00 

  1,100  00 


Total  appropriation  for  Nurses   834,400  00 

Amount  available  under  chapter  357  of  the 
Acts  of  1907,  viz.,  2  cents  on  each  81,000 
of  the  valuation  of  the  city         .      .      .     830,215  18 

Amount  that  must  be  diverted  from  the  appro- 
priation for  general  school  purposes    .      .        4,184  82 

  834,400  00 


PENSIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

For  pensions  to  retired  teachers  and  payments  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund,  the  amount 
available  under  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908  and 
chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  viz.,  5  cents  on  each 
81,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city   875,537  94 


PENSIONS   TO   ATTENDANCE    OFFICERS  AND  JANITORS. 

Pensions    to    1  "  retired    chief  attendance 

officer  and  11  retired  janitors       .      .  86,886  60 

Proposed  pensions  to  janitors  now  in  the 

service   3,600  00 


EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries,  Administration. 

Director  S3,420  00 

Clerk   960  00 


Supplies  and  Incidentals,  Administration. 

Office  supplies   $200  00 

Advertising,  printing,  tickets,  etc.    .      .      .  150  00 


Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Managers  (7)  ^85,600  00 

Assistant  Managers  (4)   3,720  00 


S10,486  60 


S4,3S0  00 


350  00 


Carried  forward 


89.320  00 


84,730  00 
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Brought  forward   $9,320  00        $4,730  00 

Leaders,  helpers,  matrons,  7  centers       .      .  6,380  00 

Lectures,  concerts,  etc.  (English)  7  centers    .  1,200  00 

Lecture  service  (English)  outside  centers      .  1,000  00 

Lecture  service  (Non-English)        .      .      .  1,500  00 


19,400  00 


Janitors'  Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Centers  $2,389  20 

Schoolhouse  accommodations         .      .      .  983  64 

Public  lectures: 

English  $240  00 

Non-English   207  90 

  447  90 


  3,820  74 

Supplies  and  Equipment,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Supplies   $450  00 

Equipment   250  00 

Pianos  (3)   450  00 

1  Motion  Picture  Machine       ....  600  00 

 :   1,750  00 

Reserve. 

Reserve  for  permanent  equipment   5,160  62 


Total  appropriation,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools  $34,861  36 

Amount  available  under  chapter  195  of  the 
Acts  of  1912,  viz.,  2  cents  on  each  $1,000 
of  the  valuation  of  the  city    ....     $30,215  18 
Balance  unexpended,  appropriation  1914-15       4,632  83 
Credit,  portion  of  income,  1914-15  ...  13  35 

 —      $34,861  36 


Repairs,  Alterations  and  Rents. 
(To  be  expended  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department.) 
Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings, 
25  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of 

the  city    .   $377,689  70 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations  .  .  37,000  00 
Equipment  and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms  .  500  00 

New  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures    .      .      85,000  00 

 $500,189  70 
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Ordered,  That  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  School  Committee 
and  provide  funds  for  repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings,  rents  of 
hired  school  accommodations,  pensions  to  teachers,  etc.,  during  the  finan- 
cial year,  February  1,  1915,  to  January  31,  1916,  the  following  sums  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  stated: 


Salaries  of  instructors   .      .  $4,220,216  20 

Salaries  of  officers   159,348  80 

Salaries  of  janitors   344,000  00 

Fuel  and  light   230,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   371,480  00 

Physical  education     .      .      .      .  •   60,430  35 

Physical  education,  special  appropriation     ....  29,049  05 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   34,400  00 

Pensions  to  teachers   75,537  94 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   34,861  36 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors   10,486  60 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings    ....  377,689  70 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations   37,000  00 

Equipment  and  apparatus  for  nurses'  rooms  .  .  .  500  00 
New  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including 

new  lighting  fixtures   85,000  00 


Total  $6,070,000  00 


The  above  order  appropriating  the  sum  of  $6,070,000  for  the  purposes 
stated  was  passed  by  the  School  Committee  on  March  22,  1915,  and  was 
approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  March  24;  1915. 
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TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES. 
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Lectures. 

ISO 
$206  69 

S         14  912 
$77  24 

91,757 
$30  09 

34 

140 
$209  57 

168 

$212  40 

$10  42 



31 

$123  21 



$197  55 
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- 
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3.323 

- 

2,170 

m 

8,747 

3,942 

088  56 

43,982  77 

211,195  90 

102  70 

164  36 

317  13 

002  77 

2,893  21 

1,403  33 

1,080  61 

5,949  93 

179  04 

1,338  77 

10,604  84 

22,103  08 

668  75 

3,040  84 

1,305  34 

1,721  84 

7,433  93 

869  73 

434  87 

Cost  of  administration  supervision  and  g        1  h 

r«*>le<wl  

ft*  per  puM  total  (m  -«W  menoerrt.p)  

$80  12 

$121  07 

$214  30 

$185  09 

Total  cost. 

$217  r 

■M2  70 

ft*  per  pupil,  t  tali  0 

$0  20 

$0  090 

W289 

$0?208 

$0  202 

$0  048 

$0  01 

$0  02 

$0  21 
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Nun  bcr  ol  resident  pupils  (on  average  membership) 

,202  00 
185 

'  14,866 

$298  J 
■  92,090 

34 

140 

$0,892  14 

159 

Number  of  resident  pupils  (on  average  members!/  ) 

N     b      f  re  '  lent  pupils  (on  average  attendance) 

ISO 

13,971 

■84  307 

31 

123 

141 

Number  of  resid  ,  t   upils  (  n     e         tie  d  ) 

Total  cost  of  resident  pupils  

Cost  per  resKlen,  pup.l,  total  (on  average  membership)  

$212  06 

$39  15 

$121  07 

$182  74 



> $243  92 

$0  20 

$0  090 

$0  289 

$0  208 

$0  202 

$0  048 

$0  01 

SO  02 

$0  21 



130  65 

4,791  66 

26  84 

1,375  78 

8  87 

3,037  97 

$115,730  98 
9,007  33 

$8,799  87 

8,961  57 
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Deduct  income. 

Net  cost  of  resident  pup.lst  

$120  88 

$31  28 

Net  cost  of  resident  pupils.t 

$84  96 

$0  088 

$0  92 

$8  40 
$0  20 

$4  04 
$0  090 

$17  83 

$0  192 

$4  05 
$0  202 

$14  59 
$0  263 

$1  99 

$2  79 
$0  02 

$13  07 
$0  21 
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COST  OK   DAY  SCHOOLS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.* 


COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS.*  —  Continued. 
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COST    OF    EVENING  SCHOOLS.* 


EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 


rriucipab. 

Teachers, 

Salaries  of 

BTCks 

Supplemental} 

Equipment. 

Manual 

17  iinin  ■ 

Equipment. 

SuppHi33y 

^  Musical 
Supplies. 

Mi  i,-.'ILiri".,in 
Educational 

Print!,. 

Postage. 

Adyer- 

d'nc'ls 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Power. 

.1  initor.- 

Total. 

Number 

1=1! 

Cost  per 

Cos.tp.r 

5472  00 
472  00 

$7,680  00 
4,084  00 

$140  00 

137  00 

$140  80 

$10  00 

87  70 

$20  55 

$14  86 

8174 

$3  00 

3  00 

$25  00 

28  71 

$5  54 

5  54 

$0  30 
24 

$621  84 
478  81 

$264  00 
148  50 

899  00 
73  92 

$415  80 
602  58 

$1  25 

$10,136  3 
7,118  0 

0» 

D» 

86 
66 

430 

$15  91* 

80  241* 

Central  High. 
Girls"  High 

460  00 
472  00 
472  00 

2.S77  00 
6,400  00 
2.644  00 
864  00 

137  00 
140  00 
135  00 

10  32 
45  60 

2  40 

94  77 

99  22 
78  61 

6  42 
6  75 

19  50 
23  50 

5  54 

523  33 
332  09 

148  50 
221  70 

306  90 
340  50 
202  02 

4,458  7 
7,360  6 
4,188  8 

1* 
7* 
7« 

66 
86 

280 
481 

15  92* 
15  30* 

241* 
230* 

Charlestown  Commercial  High. 
Dorchester  Commercial  High. 
East  Boston  Commercial  High. 
Hyde  Park  High. 
North  Commercial  High. 

South  Boston  Commercial  High. 

17  00 

23  25 

1  25 

101  07 

45  69 

08  03 

1,139  6 

5* 

66 

24  78* 

472  00 

464  00 
53,762  00 

4,868  00 
S37.502  00 

139  00 

137  00 
$1,105  00 

43  32 
$545  19 

$12  40 

21  55 

38  40 
$735  16 

10  40 
61  45 

$438  67 

$32  92 

2  00 

5  54 
5  54 

$49  80 

13 
SO  67 

171  17 
640  79 
474  42 

S3.642  29 

148  50 
148  50 
140  25 

81,420  20 

27  72 

05  00 
$265  64 

363  00 
201  60 

$2,610  55 

81  25 

3,072  8 
8,326  6 
6,594  3 

852,396  1 

* 

68 
65 

167 

18  40* 
$15  77* 

230* 
$0  241* 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 


SCHOOL*. 

S  ,1-m.  ^  -i 

""Teachers. 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Supplementary 
Reference 

Drawing 
Equipment. 

Manual 
,  Training 

Equipment. 

Cookery 

Equant. 

Sewing 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

Musical 
Instruments 

Supplies. 

MisceHaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

*  ,1  in  ■■.  o( 
Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Power. 

Light. 

Gas. 

.T-.-.it.jr 

T 

"pupif" 

K,puc.r 

Schools. 

Bigelow  

CominB  

$407  00 
402  00 
392  00 
407  00 

$1,851  00 

4,402  50 
3,498  50 

38  00 
38  00 

$22  50 
69  90 

$48  16 
14  40 

42  36 
20  14 

38  46 
42  60 
18  00 

535  35 

85  12 
73  72 
19  21 
61  10 
105  75 
39  53 

8  07 

7  50 
2  78 

$5  54 

8457  80 
746  69 
768  90 
649  25 
479  16 

800  40 
442  72 
776  37 
215  20 
207  88 

S400  50 
198  00 
200  25 
311  50 
289  25 
200  25 

534  00 
102  81 
200  25 

5166  43 

250  98 

229  60 
524  21 
440  55 

153  07 
146  85 

$3,376  12* 
6,478  84* 
6,191  45* 
5,400  97* 

89 

89 
89 

189 

482 
409 

$17  86* 

13  05* 
13  20* 

Comins. 

Dearborn  

Franklin  

Hancock  

Hyde  Park  

402  00 
407  00 
402  00 
402  00 
407  00 
407  00 

1.687  50 
6,634  50 
4,497  00 

1.688  00 
3,325  50 
1,371  50 
1,027  50 
1,625  50 
3,538  60 

35  00 

37  00 
17  00 

38  00 

31  28 
72  00 
118  88 
87  20 

30  95 

11  30 
1  23 
4  50 

5  64 
5  54 
5  54 
5  54 
5  54 

3,166  46* 

0.833  41* 
3,138  90* 
6,402  94* 

2.0S1  09* 

89 
89 
89 
88 

89 
89 

169 
488 

330 

14  00* 

16  64* 

17  99* 
20  01* 

211* 
149* 

223* 
187* 
202* 
225* 

Dearborn. 

Eliot. 

Franklin. 

Hancock. 
Hyde  Park. 
John  Cheverus. 

John  Cheverus  

Marshall  

407  00 
407  00 

38  00 

66  00 
27  00 

$93  16 

88  43 

35  62 

45  16 

5  55 

200  25 

132  61 

283  00 
244  75 

3,273  15* 
5,110  53* 

89 

134 
371 

13  88* 

274* 
156* 

Marshall. 
Phillips  Brooks. 

Phillips  Brooks  

407  00 

31  00 

72  79 

5  00 

5  55 

660  27 

348  CO 

324  82 

5. 

97  03* 

89 

13  SO* 

155* 

Quincy  

Theodore  Lyman  

407  00 

3,515  00 

29  00 

79  20 

74  04 

2  50 

5  55 

062  41 

111  25 

396  05 

89 

402 

13  70* 

154* 

Theodore  Lyman. 

407  00 

3,819  50 
608  00 
1,637  50 

88 

6  65 

185  01 

85  50 

105  64 

94  87* 

38 

161 

9  28* 

TJ.  S.  Grant. 

V.  S.  Grant  

152  00 
407  00 
407  00 
407  00 

70  48 

11  52 

43  75 

36  00 

31  79 

391  07 

111  25 

134  39 

2, 

<-  :)0- 

19  00* 

4.004  00 

34  00 

35  50 

49  55 

200  25 

37  38 

5. 

89 

469 

12  70* 

143* 

Washington. 

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

31  88 

43  95 

5  00 

047  74 

289  25 

552  95 

187 

18  53* 

208* 

Washington  Allston. 

Wendell  Phillips  

407  00 
152  00 
SS.002  00 

2,750  00 
1,459  00 

38  00 
S447  00 

119  04 
234  94 

01  68 
45  57 

15  60 

3  50 
3  00 

$116  44 

452  02 
$11,403  12 

267  00 
120  00 
$4,830  41 

28  31 
$338  22 

303  12 
S5.733  90 

4,406  91* 
2,459  68* 
$93,567  90* 

38 

296 

13  06* 
514  41* 

218* 
$0  168* 

Wells. 

Wendell  Phillips. 
Totals. 

EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.* 


Salaries  of 
l'rn.cipali. 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Supplies 

Training 
EUqP£Praen°td 

Models. 

Mi-rMlr,n,-i,ti.> 
Educational 

Printing. 

Sriln-ii'S 

Fuel. 

*u|.|,h,  ... 

Total* 

Number 

^upif*' 

Cost  per 

S464  00 
396  00 

82,770  50 
1,806  25 
600  00 
114  00 

$130  00 

$67  09 
275  10 
69  40 

53  4  5 

27  02 

$8  05 

30 

S2  10 

$5  55 
5  55 

$654  18 
103  17 

$264  00 
132  00 

19  78 
148  50 

S4.372  90* 
3,045  76* 
858  41* 
199  08* 
2,170  10* 

66 
66 

38 

89 

10 
75 

$36  14* 
34  22* 
29  60* 
19  91* 
28  93* 

50  647* 
343* 
448* 
524* 
438* 

Central. 

Brimmer  Branch. 
East  Boston  Branch. 
Hyde  Park  Branch. 
Roxbury  Branch. 

$132  00 
43  58 

122  10 

368  00 

89  86 

60  00 

23 

5  65 

$1,228  00 

86,553  75 

$130  00 

8501  45 

$42  43 

858  05 

519  40 

52  16 

522  20 

$1,172  38 

$586  04 

$330  34 

$10,646  25* 

532  86* 

$0  504* 

Totals. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION.* 


Salaries  of 
Pri  1 1 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

IvXi.' 

Educational 

'jami'.r."' 

Fuel. 

Light. 

Totals* 

Number 

'pupil'.* 

I'u'lul'l'!,' 

Schools. 

$100  00 

$17  00 

$373  00 

8103  39 

$45  00 

103 
269 

$0  228* 

100  00 

20  00 

66  40 

1,038  73* 

Bowdoin. 

100  00 

17  00 

698  00 

137  03 

45  00 

319 

3  49* 

175* 

Eliot. 

100  00 

20  00 

629  50 

188  70 

05  00 

20 

275 

3  71* 

Franklin. 

100  00 

515  50 

52  40 

847  40* 

3  24* 

Phillips  Brooks. 

Phillips  Brooks  

100  00 

20  00 

458  00 

$4  85 

113  26 

40  00 

791  11* 

20 

4  88* 

244* 

89  08 

40  00 

809  18* 

20 

225 

3  00* 

19  00 

550  00 

92  71 

89  00 

875  71* 

100  00 

19  00 

604  00 

131  11 

45  00 

90  40 

989  61* 

197* 

Washington. 

$900  00 

$152  00 

$4,978  00 

$4  85 

81.121  07 

$395  00 

$680  20 

2,170 

$3  79* 

SO  189* 

•EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  OENERAL  CHARGES. 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


\ 


COST  OF  ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 


SCHOOL  CENTERS.* 


•SCHOOL  CeNTXBS 

Salaries  of 
Managers, 

Payments 
to 

Lecturers. 

Moving 
Machines 

Films 
Supplies. 

Moving 
Picture 
Booths 

Accessories 

Accessories 
and 
Repairs. 

Pianos. 

Other 
Musical 
Instruments. 

SMU!i° 

Athletic 

Games. 

Sewing 
Supplies 

Equipment 

Subscriptions 
Periodicals. 

Miscellaneous 

Printing. 

Postage. 

Telephone. 

Furniture, 
Stock  and 
Labor  on 
Furniture, 

Car 
Tickets. 

Typewriters. 

Incidentals. 

Salaries  of 

Fuel. 

Light. 

Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

*g 

Per 
Capita 
Cost* 

cP" 

Session.* 

School  Centees. 

$290  00 
3,001  00 
1,589  25 
2,411  00 
2,153  45 
1,762  50 

S21  91 

170  57 
91  90 

158  91 
66  07 
79  67 

115  07 

$150  00 

$2  50 

$6  25 

$54  67 
432  00 

$40  14 
171  71 

$12  24 
313  18 
327  60 
240  28 
385  92 
247  26 
66  30 

$576  71* 
5,616  47* 
3,711  56* 
5,074  80* 
4,492  70* 
4,263  60* 
2,673  08* 

25 

88 

$6  55* 
14  11* 
10  64* 

10  13* 

11  67* 
10  01* 

8  17* 

$0  262* 
186* 
213* 
137* 
156* 
132* 
204* 

Abraham  Lincoln  School  Center. 
Charlestown  School  Center. 
Dorchester  School  Center. 
East  Boston  School  Center. 
Roxbury  School  Center. 
South  Boston  School  Center. 
Washington  School  Center. 

$14  91 

428  12 
3  63 
23S  10 
10  50 
502  94 

S213  08 
120  93 

$7  79 
299  56 

$94  40 

$8  12 

$150  07 

S46  00 

$28  35 

$4  20 

73  15 

$19  20 

$804  17 

$50  00 

$14  57 

76 
50 
74 

398 

Charlestown  School  Center 

$245  33 

26  84 

11  90 

49  20 

6  66 

36  00 

7  77 

229  30 
485  40 

241  20 
169  48 
160  56 
173  94 

349 
501 

240  08 
71  98 
75  24 
16  59 

5  79 
206  42 
3  41 

195  00 

S3  00 

28  35 

4  60 

60  20 

5  00 

1,024  12 

39  96 

277  89 

4  15 

1  50 

37  34 

27  00 

19  31 

127  30 

60  30 

$12  25 

50  00 

48  12 

545  04 

75 
76 
40 

14  13 

12  20 

33  85 

2  83 

85  25 

32  90 

1,193  51 

6  85 

20  77 

500  44 

426 
327 

115  26 

104  05 

150  00 

26  00 

234  49 

2  77 

328  79 

75  82 

935  00 

$12,142  20 

$704  10 

$1,198  20 

$737  90 

$638  48 

$627  02 

$495  00 

$94  40 

S7  15 

$50  59 

$199  61 

$46  00 

$117  55 

$42  84 

$423  60 

$85  56 

$52  10 

$3,292  29 

$19  10 

$100  00 

$133  96 

$2,575  64 

$1,032  85 

$1,592  78 

$26,408  92* 

2,474 

$10  68* 

SO  164* 

Totals. 

LECTURES.* 


Payments  to 
Lecturers 
for  Public 
Lectures. 

Payments  to 

for  Non- 
English 
Lectures. 

Stereopticon 
Supplies. 

Printing. 

Moving 
Picture 
Supplies. 

Incidentals. 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Total* 

$703  50 

$841  00 

$104  86 

$529  75 

$362  40 

$2,541  51* 

Lectures. 

USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS,  PARENTS'  AND 
TEACHERS'  MEETINGS,  ALUMNI  MEETINGS,  ETC.* 


Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Light. 

Supplies. 

Printing. 

Incidentals. 

Total.* 

Totals  

$1,371  39 

S415  20 

$380  60 

$2,167  19* 

Totals. 

•EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARQES. 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARQES. 


COST  OK  PLAYGROUNDS.' 


PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 


Bartlett  Street  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Carolina  Avenue  

Castle  Island  

Charlesbank  Athletic  Field  

Churlestown  Field  

Christopher  Gibson  

Columbus  Avenue  

Commonwealth  

Cottage  Street  

Deon's  Field  

Dorchester  Paik  

Dummy  Field  

Fellows  Street  

Fenway  

First  Street  

Forest  Hills  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Square  

Henry  Grew  

Hyde  Park  Water  Department. 

John  Winthrop  

Marcclla  Street  

Metropolitan  Field  

Minot  Field  

Mt.  Ida  

Mystic  Park  

Neponset  

Norfolk  Street  

North  Brighton  

North  End  Park  

Orient  Height*  

Orchurd  Park  

Parker  Hill  

Playstcad  

Portsmouth  Street  

Randolph  Street  

Reservoir  Park  


228  15 
384  35 


f.:tl>ur  ami 
Teaming 

Apparatus. 


^II|.|.IR'< 

Athletirs 
ami  I  ,;illM/- 


pplies 
Qui.-l  flay 


384  01) 
360  71 


52  35 
08  04 
44  17 

306  95 

53  86 


246  84 
175  34 


29  25 
12  74 


12  50 
14  63 


»33  29 
21  35 


61  65 
43  25 


130  19* 

370  57* 


224  S2* 
258  58» 
402  29* 


260  07* 
291  17* 
060  97* 


1  18* 

2  12* 


019*     Bartktt  Mm* 
Billings  Field. 


Carolina  Avenue. 
Castle  Island. 
Charlesbank  Athletic  Field. 
Charlestown  Field. 
Christopher  Gibson. 
Culiiinbus  Avenue. 
Commonwealth. 
Cottoge  Street. 
Dean's  Field. 
Dorchester  Park. 
Dummy  Field. 
Fellows  Street. 
Fenway. 
First  Street. 
Forest  Hills. 
Franklin  Field. 
Franklin  Square. 
Henry  Grew. 

Hyde  Park  Water  Department. 

John  Winthrop. 

Marcella  Street. 

Metropolitan  Field. 

Minot  Field. 

Mt.  Ida. 

Mystic  Park. 

Neponset. 

Norfolk  Street. 

North  Brighton. 

North  End  Park. 

Orient  Heights. 

Orchard  Park. 

Parker  Hill. 

PlnyBUad. 

Portsmouth  Street. 

Prince  Street. 

liaiulr.lpli  Street. 

Reservoir  Park. 


SCHOOLYARD  PLA"5 


Choate  Burnham  

Comins  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 
EUhu  Greenwood.... 

Ellis  Mendcll  

Emerson  

Frothingharo  

Hancock  

Jacob  Foss  

Lafayette  

Lawrence  

Lucretia  Crocker  

Nathan  Hale  

Phillips  Brooks  

Plummcr  

Prescott  

School  Street  

Smith  Street  


Trescott  

Washington  Roof. 
Wendell  Phillips.., 
William  Eustis  


132  10 
81  35 


1  02 
129  00 


14  04 
10  61 


55  80 
23  12 


13  34 
17  87 
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BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
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Adopted. 

Attest: 


In  School  Committee,  September  10  and  17,  1906. 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


Revised  course  adopted. 
Attest: 


Revised  course  adopted. 
Attest : 


Revised  course  adopted. 
Attest: 


In  School  Committee,  May  27,  1907. 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 

In  School  Committee,  April  17,  1911. 


THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 

In  School  Committee,  May  6,  1912. 


THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  February  15,  1915. 


Revised  course  adopted. 
Attest: 


ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Acting  Secretary. 


[2,000-5-13-' 12.] 
[1,500-4-30-  14.] 
[3,000-2-17-' 15.] 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

FOR  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

[Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  the  Fenway.] 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 


Introduction. 

1.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  High  School  of  Commerce  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  as  follows: 

(a)  Graduates  of  the  Boston  elementary  schools  are  admitted  in  the 
order  of  their  application. 

(6)  Graduates  of  private  schools  whose  standards  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  be  admitted  on  presentation  of  certifi- 
cates signed  by  the  proper  authorities. 

(c)  Other  candidates  are  admitted  on  examination  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  graduation  from  the  elementary  schools  of  Boston.  These 
examinations  are  held  on  the  second  Friday  and  the  preceding  Thursday 
in  June,  and  on  the  second  Wednesday  and  preceding  Tuesday  in 
September. 

(d)  Candidates  for  admission  from  other  secondary  schools  should 
apply  to  the  Head  Master  of  the  school,  and  should  be  recommended  by 
him  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  admission.  On  presentation  of 
satisfactory  evidence,  which  may  consist  of  certificates  signed  by  the 
proper  authorities  or  of  examinations,  the  Head  Master  will  determine 
the  subjects  and  the  number  of  points  for  which  advanced  standing  may 
be  given,  and  will  issue  certificates  therefor. 

2.  The  school  is  in  session  six  hours  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week. 
Of  this  time,  ten  minutes  are  given  to  opening  exercises  and  forty-three 
minutes  to  recess  and  passing.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  divided  as  follows : 
Seven  periods  of  forty-one  minutes  each;  a  period  of  ten  minutes  for 
setting-up  drill. 

The  Course  of  Study. 
The  object  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  is  to  give  to  boys  a  sound 
preparation  for  commercial  life.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  course 
of  study  provides  instruction  of  two  kinds:  first,  instruction  in  general 
high  school  subjects;  second,  instruction  of  high  school  grade  in  the 
specific  subject,  commerce.  The  first  sort  of  instruction  is  intended  to 
supply  the  indispensable  elements  of  general  knowledge  or  liberal  culture. 
Instruction  of  this  kind  is  provided  in  the  general  groups  of  studies  usually 
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pursued  in  high  schools,  except  that  of  ancient  languages.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  general  subjects  are  all  taught  with  the  constant  view 
of  preparing  the  pupil  to  use  them  in  business  life;  thus,  English,  the 
modern  languages,  history,  etc.,  are  made  to  serve  as  instruments  for 
general  culture,  and  yet  are  taught  with  an  eye  to  their  special  commer- 
cial applications.  In  like  manner  all  instruction  in  the  school  is  made  to 
serve  the  special  vocational  purpose  for  which  the  school  exists.  This 
purpose  is  further  emphasized  by  centering  the  general  subjects  about  the 
second  kind  of  instruction  mentioned  above,  namely,  specific  work  in 
commerce.  This  special  work  and  the  special  bent  given  to  the  general 
subjects  combine  to  bring  out  strongly  the  vocational  character  of  the 
school. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  to  those  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 
Coukse  of  Study. 
First  Year. 


Required. 


English . 


German,  Spanish  or  French  (to  be  carried  for  four  years, 
except  by  pupils  who  take  Secretarial  Course  for  third 
and  fourth  years)  


Penmanship,  first  half  

Business  Knowledge  and  Practice,  second  half . 

Physical  Geography,  two-fifths  year  

Physics,  three-fifths  year  

Mathematics  

Choral  Practice  

Assembly  


25 
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Course  of  Study. —  Continued. 
Second  Year. 


Required. 


pi 


English  

A  Modern  Language.    (See  first  year.) .  . 

Bookkeeping  

General  History,  two-fifths  year  

Commercial  Geography,  three-fifths  year 

Mathematics  

Typewriting  

Assembly  


25 


5 
1 
1 

27 


Third  Year. 
Secretarial  Course. 


Required. 


<D  U 

>  a 

u  <p 

li 

Ph 


0>  O 


»Ph 

Ph 


English  

Economic  History,  three-fourths  year 

Civics,  one-fourth  year  

Bookkeeping  

Stenography  and  Typewriting  

Local  Industries  


Extra. 

Drawing.   Commercial  Design . 


5 

5 

5 
11 


26 


5 
10 
1 

26 
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Course  of  Study. —  Continued. 
Third  Year. —  Concluded. 
Merchandising  and  Accounting  Courses. 


Required. 


"  b 
t,  a; 

II 

Ah 


English  

Economic  History,  three-fourths  year .  . 

Civics,  one-fourth  year  

A  Modern  Language.    (See  first  year.) 

Chemistry  

Typewriting  

Local  Industries  


Elective. 

One  of  the  following  subjects  required: 

Bookkeeping  

Plane  Geometry  

Extra. 

Drawing.    Commercial  Design  


20 
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Course  of  Study. —  Continued. 
Fourth  Year. 
Secretarial  Course. 


Required. 


ftPn 


u  a 

05  O 


English  

Commercial  Law  

Economics  

Stenography  and  Typewriting . 


Lectures:  Advertising,  Salesmanship,  South  America, 
Office  Routine  


Elective. 

One  of  the  following  subjects  required 

Bookkeeping,  Accounting  

Physics,  Applications  

Advanced  Arithmetic  

Plane  Geometry  


5 
2 
5 
11 
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5 
2 
5 
10 


23 
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Course  op  Study. —  Continued. 
Fourth  Year. —  Continued. 
Merchandising  Course. 


Required. 


82 
SB 

ftPn 

H 


a>  o 
&•£ 
co  05 

o  3 
■H  a> 


English  

Commercial  Law  

A  Modern  Language.     (See  first  year.) 

Economics  

Typewriting  


Lectures:   Advertising,  Salesmanship,  South  America, 
Office  Routine  


Elective. 

Two  of  the  following  subjects  required: 
♦ 

Bookkeeping,  Accounting  

Chemistry,  Applications  

Physics,  Applications  

Solid  Geometry,  Algebra,  Trigonometry .  . 

Advanced  Arithmetic  

Plane  Geometry  

Merchandising  


16 
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Course  of  Study. —  Concluded. 
Fourth  Year. —  Concluded. 
Accounting  Course. 


Required. 


IS 
S3  2 


English  

Commercial  Law  

A  Modern  Language.     (See  first  year.) 

Economics  

Bookkeeping,  Accounting  

Typewriting  


Lectures:  Advertising,  Salesmanship,  South  America, 
Office  Routine  


5 
2 
4 
5 

10 


26 


5 
2 
4 
5 

10 
1 

1 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF 
COMMERCE. 


Arranged  by  Subjects. 

English. —  Five  periods  per  week  for  four  years. 

Modern  Languages. —  German,  French  or  Spanish,  five  periods  per 
week  for  the  first  three  years  and  four  periods  per  week  for  fourth  year. 

Economics  and  History. —  General  history,  five  periods  per  week, 
first  two-fifths  of  second  year.  Economic  history,  five  periods  per  week, 
first  three-quarters  of  third  year.  Commercial  geography,  five  periods 
per  week,  last  three-fifths  of  second  year.  Commercial  law,  two  periods 
per  week,  fourth  year.  Economics,  five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year. 
Civics,  five  periods  per  week,  last  quarter  of  third  year. 

Mathematics. —  Mathematics,  five  periods  per  week,  first  two  years. 
Algebra  (elective),  three  months  in  fourth  year.  Plane  geometry  (elective), 
five  periods  per  week,  third  or  fourth  year.  Solid  geometry  and  trigonom- 
etry (elective),  five  periods  per  week,  seven  months  of  fourth  year. 
Advanced  arithmetic  (elective),  five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year. 

Business  Technique. —  Penmanship,  five  periods  per  week,  first  half 
of  first  year.  Business  knowledge  and  practice,  five  periods  per  week, 
second  half  of  first  year.  Bookkeeping,  five  periods  per  week,  second 
year.  Bookkeeping  (elective),  five  periods  per  week,  third  and  fourth 
years.  Advanced  bookkeeping  (elective),  ten  periods  per  week,  fourth 
year.  Typewriting,  one  period  per  week,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years, 
and  in  the  stenography  classes.  Stenography  and  typewriting  (elective), 
ten  periods  per  week,  third  and  fourth  years. 

Science. —  Elementary  physics,  five  periods  per  week,  three-fifths  of 
first  year.  Physical  geography,  five  periods  per  week,  two-fifths  of  first 
year.  Chemistry,  five  periods  per  week,  third  year.  Applied  chemistry 
(elective),  five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year.  Applied  physics  (elective), 
five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year. 

Merchandising  (Elective). —  Five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year. 

Drawing  (Elective). —  Commercial  design,  three  periods  per  week, 
third  year. 

Choral  Practice. —  One  period  per  week,  first  year. 

Lectures. —  One  period  a  week,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years. 
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A  FOREWORD. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  this  catalog  has  made  a 
real  contribution  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  our 
teachers.  I  note  that  they  have  prepared  a  remarkably 
well-balanced  list  of  that  sort  of  educational  literature 
that  is  fresh  and  pertinent  to  the  interests  of  all  teachers. 
There  is  hardly  any  taste  that  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  collection  they  have  made.  I  notice  the  standard 
pedagogical  works  and  in  addition  the  latest  and  best 
in  psychology,  biology,  child  study,  related  biography, 
vocational  training  and  social  problems. 

As  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  so 
teachers  are  best  recognized  by  their  literary  comrade- 
ship. The  highest  incentives  of  our  profession  are  those 
that  arise  out  of  our  interest  in  education  as  a  profession. 
All  these  works  relate  to  the  profession  in  some  of  its 
phases  and  I  can  think  of  hardly  any  desire  for  knowl- 
edge of  educational  activities  that  cannot  be  satisfied 
by  the  use  of  this  collection. 

How  delightful  it  would  be  if  in  every  school  district 
a  coterie  of  choice  spirits  could  get  together  in  weekly 
or  monthly  meetings  and  use  one  of  these  books  as  a 
basis  not  only  for  self-improvement  but  for  conversa- 
tion and  a  good  time  together!  Our  own  work  is  too 
much  with  us.  "  Seeking  and  getting  we  contract  our 
powers." 

The  pleasantest  of  all  good  fellowship  is  that  which 
comes  from  intellectual  recreation  together.  As  we 
broaden  or  intensify  our  interests  we  renew  our  youth 
as  well  as  strengthen  our  intellectual  foundation. 

Blessings  go  with  this  little  book. 

FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PROFESSIONAL  BOOKS 
FOR  TEACHERS. 


Miss  Louise  A.  Pieper,  Chairman  .  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  School 

Miss  Florence  0  Bean    .      .      .  Department  of  Manual  Arts 

Miss  Mabel  P.  Foster     .      .      .  Harvard  School 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Nash  .      .      .  Continuation  School 

Miss  Charlotte  Rafter     .      .      .  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Towne    .      .      .  Bowdoin  School 

Miss  Bertha  Vogel    ....  South  Boston  High  School 

Mr.  Daniel  Foley     ....  English  High  School 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould      .      .      .  Dearborn  School 

Mr.  Maurice  J.  Lacey     .      .      .  High  School  of  Commerce 

Mr.  Seth  Sears   Franklin  School 


Teacher,  educate  thyself.  In  bending  with  a 
brave  heart  to  this  life-task,  thou  shalt  find  not  only 
guidance  and  illumination  in  thy  work  for  others, 
but  an  unfailing  source  of  enthusiasm  without  which 
thou  canst  not  be  a  framer  of  immortal  souls. 

—  Bishop  Spalding. 
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Books  are  yours, 

Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 

Preserved  from  age  to  age  .... 

These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will. 

—  Wm.  Wordsworth. 


Administration  of  Public  Education  in  United  States. 

Dutton  and  Snedden.  395  pages.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

A  study  of  the  progress  of  communities  toward  a  more 
civilized  life. 

All  the  Children  of  All  the  People.    William  Hawley  Smith. 
346  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
Treats  of  the  "longs"  and  "shorts,"  intellectually,  among 
children.    Short  sentences  and  good  typography  make 
easy  reading.  Index. 

American  Citizen,  The.  Charles  F.  Dole.  368  pages. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  $0.80. 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  not  merely  to  impart  information 
but  at  every  step  to  help  pupils  to  think  for  themselves 
so  that  they  may  see  the  principles  of  good  sense,  justice 
and  friendliness  on  which  the  state  rests. 

American  Education.    A.  S.  Draper.    376  pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  $2.00. 
The  most  notable  of  the  author's  addresses  and  papers. 
Apollo.    Solomon   Reinach.    337  pages,   600  illustrations. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50. 
Manual  of  the  History  of  Art.    An  authoritative  work  on 
the  subject.    Excellent  reference  list  of  original  and  sec- 
ondary material  in  all  languages. 

Art  Education.    Henry  T.  Bailey.    97  pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  $0.65. 
The  writer's  broad  outlook  on  all  life  as  related  to  art  leads 
to  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  different  factors 
which  pertain  to  art  education. 

Art  and  Environment.    Lisle  March  Phillips. 

A  readable  book  which  illuminates  the  history  of  the  world 
by  showing  how  the  art  of  each  great  people  has  been  an 
expression  of  its  real  life. 
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Art  of  Teaching,  The.    Emerson  E.  White.    306  pages. 
The  American  Book  Company. 
A  manual  for  teachers,  superintendents,  normal  schools, 
training  schools,  and  those  interested  in  the  right  training 
of  the  young. 

Arthur  of  the  English  Poets,  The.  Howard  Maynadier. 
438  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

An  account  of  the  origin,  development  and  history  of  this 
theme  which  pervades  so  much  of  our  literature. 

Aspects  of  Child  Life  and  Education.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
326  pages.    Ginn  and  Company.  $1.50. 

A  group  of  papers.    "  These  articles  are  invaluable  to  the 
student  of  education." — Thomas  M.  Balliett. 

Auxiliary  Education.  B.  Marnnel.  267  pages.  Trans- 
lated by  Emma  Sylvester.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany. 

Treats  of  what  we  call  special  schools  and  classes.  Valuable 
from  historic  and  comparative  standpoint. 

Basis  of  Practical  Teaching.    Elmer  B.  Bryan.    190  pages. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.  $1.25. 
Inspiring  chapters  on  the  psychology  of  work  and  on  habit. 

Beginnings  in  Industrial  Education.    Paul  H.  Hanus. 
199  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  series  of  arguments  relating  to  industrial  education,  and  a 
narration  of  experience  in  schools  of  Germany. 

Boy  and  His  Gang,  The.    J.  A.  Puffer.    188  pages.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  81.00. 
A  book  on  a  powerful  factor  of  a  boy's  training.    All  inter- 
ested in  "The  Boy"  should  read  it. 

Boyville.    John  E.  Gunckel.    219  pages.    The  Toledo  News- 
boys' Association.    SI. 00. 
An  account  of  fifteen  years'  personal  work  among  boys,  with 
boys,  and  by  the  boys  themselves. 

Brain  and  Personality.    W.  Hanna  Thomson.    320  pages. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    SI. 20. 
An  account  of  the  physical  basis  of  the  mind.    A  book  for 
thoughtful  reading. 

Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education.    Paul  Monroe. 
409  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.    SI. 25. 
Condensation  of  his  Text-book.    Marginal  notes  and  chapter 
summaries. 
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Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process.    G.  D.  Stray er. 
315  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
Treats  concretely  the  problems  the  teacher  has  to  face  day 
after  day  in  the  class  room. 

Care  of  the  Child  in  Health.    Nathan  Oppenheim.  308 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
In  this  book  a  physician  who  is  a  child  specialist  discusses 
the  care  of  the  child. 

Century  and  the  School,  The.  A  group  of  essays  by  F.  L. 
Soldan,  late  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.    213  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 

Changing  Conceptions  of  Education.    (Monograph.)  Ell- 
wood  P.  Cubberley.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.35. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  evolution  of  educational  ideals. 

Charm  of  the  Impossible,  The.    Margaret  Slattery.  55 
pages.    F.  M.  Barton  Company.  $0.35. 
Columbus  felt  it.    Marconi  felt  it.    A  booklet  for  an  hour's 
reading. 

Childhood.  Mrs.  Birney.  254  pages.  F.  A.  Stokes  and 
Company. 

What  parents  most  need  to  know  of  boys  and  girls  in  order 
to  make  their  influence  felt  for  good  upon  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

Children  of  the  Future.    Norah  A.  Smith.    165  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1 .00. 
A  group  of  essays.    Some  of  the  titles:  A  Dumb  Devil; 
Tell  Me  a  Story;  The  Priestly  Office. 
Children  of  Good  Fortune.    C.  H.  Henderson.    405  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.30. 
An  essay  on  morals  outlining  different  views  of  good  fortune 
with  particular  emphasis  on  human  wealth. 
Children's  Rights.    Norah  A.  Smith  and  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.    35  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.00. 
A  valuable  addition  to  kindergarten  literature. 
Child  Training  as  an  Exact  Science.    George  W.  Jacoby, 
M.  D.    377  pages.    Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 
This  book  grew  out  of  the  author's  exceptional  study  and 
practice  as  a  neurologist. 
Christian  Schools  and  Scholars.    Augusta  T.  Drane.  Vol- 
ume L,  484  pages;  Volume  II.,  454  pages.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company. 
Sketches  from  the  history  of  Christian  education  from  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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Civics  and  Health.    William  H.  Allen.    403  pages.  Ginn 
and  Company.  $1.25. 
A  vivid  presentation  of  the  outlines  of  a  subject  fundamental 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

Class  Management.    Joseph  S.  Taylor.    113  pages.    A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company.  $1.00. 
Progressive  training  in  self-government  rather  than  control 
by  repression. 

Classroom  Management.    William  C.  Bagley.    302  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
The  writer  has  attempted  first  to  find  the  successful  practice 
and  then  to  discover  the  principle  that  governs  it. 
Class  Teaching  and  Management.    William  Estabrook 
Chancellor.    343  pages.    Harper  and  Brothers.  $0.75. 
A  helpful  treatment  of  the  principles  of  class  teaching, 
including  both  instruction  and  discipline.  Index. 
Conflicting  Principles  in  Teaching.    Charles  A.  McMurry. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.25. 
Some  of  the  chapters:  The  Realm  of  Controversy;  Two 
Important  Contrasts;   The  Gulf  Between  Theory  and 
Practice. 

Connectives  of  English  Speech.   James  C.  Fernald.  334 
pages.    Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.  $1.50. 
Just  what  you  want  to  know  about  the  correct  use  of  prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions,  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs. 

Counsel  Upon  the  Reading  of  Books.  Agnes  Repplier, 
A.  T.  Hadley,  Bliss  Perry,  H.  Morse  Stephens  and  others. 
306  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.50. 
Six  papers  based  upon  lectures  arranged  by  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  Intro- 
duction by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Craftsmanship  in  Teaching.    W.  C.  Bagley.    247  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
Series  of  papers  and  addresses.    Some  of  the  titles:  New 
Attitude  toward  Drill;  Optimism  in  Teaching;  A  Plea  for 
the  Definite. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Education.    Edited  by  Paul  Monroe.  5 
volumes.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $25. 
With  notes,  index  of  topics,  cross  references  and  bibliography. 
Dark  Ages,  The.    Samuel  R.  Maitland.    498  pages.  Riving- 
ton.  London. 

A  series  of  essays,  intended  to  illustrate  the  state  of  religion 
and  literature  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries. 
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Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.    Jane  Addams.    The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $1.25. 
The  essential  idea  —  democracy  is  the  identification  of  one's 
own  with  the  common  lot. 

Development  of  the  Child,  The.    Nathan  Oppenheim. 
296  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
A  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the 
child,  special  reference  to  heredity  and  environment. 

Discipline  of  the  School,  The.  Frances  M.  Morehouse. 
339  pages.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
The  first  chapters  deal  with  the  general  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion and  with  the  theory  of  discipline.  The  later  chapters 
take  up  the  concrete  problems  of  school  life  and  offer 
suggestions  for  their  solution. 

Domestic  Art  in  Women's  Education.    Anna  M.  Cooley. 
267  pages.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Enlightening  as  to  place  of  domestic  science  in  elementary 
and  high  schools.    Contains  good  bibliography. 

Dramatic  Instinct  in  Education,  The.    Elnora  W.  Curtis. 
Foreword  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.    Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. $1.00. 
Results  of  author's  own  investigations. 
Dramatic  Method  of  Teaching,  The.    Harriet  Finlay 
Johnson.    196  pages.    Ginn  and  Company. 
From  one  who  preaches  "the  gospel  of  happiness  in  child- 
hood." 

Dynamic  Factors  in  Education.    M.  V.  O'Shea.   299  pages. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
A  summarization  of  investigations  and  suggestions  for  motor 

expression  in  all  learning. 
Economic  Influences  upon  Educational  Progress.  Frank 

Tracy  Carlton.    135  pages.    University  of  Wisconsin 

Bulletin. 

A  study  of  the  forces,  direct  and  indirect,  which  led  to  the 
so-called  " educational  revival"  of  1820  to  1850. 
Education,  A  Survey  of  Tendencies.   A.  M.  Williams. 
234  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.10. 
Written  to  show  the  need  for  education  and  its  claims  upon 
the  interest  and  the  support  of  its  citizens. 
Education  by  Plays  and  Games.    George  E.  Johnson. 
234  pages.    Ginn  and  Company. 
Designed  to  help  the  parent  and  teacher  to  utilize  play  in 
the  nurture  and  training  of  children. 
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Education  for  Citizenship.  Dr.  George  Kerscheristeiner 
of  Munich.  133  pages.  Translated  by  A.  J.  Pressland. 
Rand,  McNally  and  Company. 
The  book  is  the  author's  answer  to  the  question:  "How 
are  our  (German)  young  men,  from  the  time  of  leaving 
the  Volksschule  (age  fourteen  years)  until  the  entrance 
into  military  service  (age  twenty  years),  to  be  educated 
for  citizenship?" 

Education  for  Efficiency.    Eugene  Davenport.    184  pages. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  $1.00. 
Part  One  treats  of  industrial  and  culture  aims  in  education; 
the  cultural  value  of  labor;  unity  in  education.  Part 
Two  treats  of  the  place  of  agriculture  in  education. 

Education  for  Social  Efficiency.    Irving  King.    304  pages. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  $1.50. 
A  study  of  the  social  movement  as  it  affects  education. 
This  should  appeal  especially  to  teachers  and  parents. 

Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System.    R.  P.  Halleck. 
251  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 
The  special  kinds  of  exercise,  sensory,  motor  and, ideational, 
demanded  by  the  nervous  system  for  its  full  develop- 
ment. 

Education  of  the  Will,  The.    Jules  Payot.    424  pages. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 
A  book  which  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  self- 
culture.  • 

Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values.  Paul  H. 
Hanus.  211  pages.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $0.75. 
A  series  of  essays  on  educational  problems  written  for  lay- 
men who  are  interested  in  education,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
fessional students  and  teachers.  Educational  aims  are 
stated  and  examined  in  the  light  of  present  and  future 
needs. 

Educational  Ideal,  The.    J.  P.  Monroe.    262  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
Bacon,  Montaigne  and  the  other  great  educators  together 
with  the  growth  of  modern  education. 

Educative  Process,  The.  William  Chandler  Bagley.  349 
pages.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
A  comprehensive  study  of  the  educative  process,  dealing 
with  principles  rather  than  with  details  of  device  and 
method.  The  book  consists  of  six  parts,  divided  into 
twenty-three  chapters. 
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Efficient  Life,  The.    Luther  H.  Gulick.    195  pages.  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.  $1.20. 
Its  purpose  is  to  help  people  to  discover  how  they  may 
improve  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  they  individually 
possess.    The  book  is  both  readable  and  helpful. 

Elementary  School  Standards.    F.  M.  McMurry.  211 
pages.    World  Book  Company.    SI. 50. 
A  contribution  to  the  professional  resources  of  teachers  and 
supervising  officers.    One  of  the  "  Efficiency  Series." 

Emile.    Rousseau  (Worthington) .    157  pages.    D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company.  $0.90. 
Contains  the  germ  of  all  that  is  useful  in  present  systems 
of  education. 

English  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.    James  C.  Fernald. 
508  pages.    Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.  $1.50. 
A  distinct  branch  of  rhetorical  culture.    An  excellent  reference 
and  help  in  correcting  prevalent  errors. 

Essentials  of  Method,  The.    Charles  De  Garmo.    136  pages. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  $0.65. 
Three  parts:  1.  Psychological  basis;  2.  Rational  methods; 
3.  Practical  illustrations. 

Ethics   for   Children.    Ella   Lyman   Cabot.    262  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.00. 
A  systematic  treatment  of  the  virtues  for  the  grades,  illus- 
trated by  stories  and  poems,  with  a  valuable  introduction 
by  the  author.  Index. 

European  Cities  at  Work.    Frederic  C.   Howe.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    Illustrated.    $1.75  net. 
An  authoritative  study  of  the  social  and  industrial  admin- 
istration of  the  municipal  affairs  of  European  cities  that 
reads  like  a  novel  to  the  American  urban. 

Evolution  of  the  Educational  Ideal,  The.  Mabel  I. 
Emerson.  174  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.00. 

An  outline  of  the  great  educational  movements  developed 
by  the  processes  of  civilization. 

Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  School  System.  George 
H.  Martin.  277  pages.  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
$1.50. 

A  book  showing  the  evolutionary  character  of  the  public 
school  history  and  its  relation  to  the  social  environment. 
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Examples  of  Industrial  Education.    Frank  M.  Leavitt. 
330  pages.    Ginn  and  Company.    SI. 25. 
A  history  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education,  with  an 
outline  of  a  constructive  plan  to  organize  this  type  of 
education. 

For  students  of  education  and  those  interested  in  industrial 
education. 

Experiments  in  Educational  Psychology.    Daniel  Starch. 
183  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00. 
Concrete   experimental   work   emphasizing   the  practical 
aspects  of  educational  principles. 

False  Equation,  A;  The  Problem  of  the  Great  Trust. 

Melville  M.  Bigelow. 
An  important  discussion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
regarding  educational  methods.  The  need  of  an  educa- 
tional system  utilizing  the  full  powers  of  the  child  by 
correlation  of  subjects,  and  economizing  the  mental  energy 
of  the  pupil. 

Farm  Boys  and  Girls.    William  A.  McKeever.    326  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 
Solves  many  of  the  problems  occupying  the  minds  of  rural 
workers. 

Feeble=Minded,  The.    E.  B.  Sherlock.    327  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $3.00. 
A  guide  to  study  and  practice.    Complete  bibliography. 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts.  Walter  Sargent.  132  pages. 
Ginn  and  Company.  $0.75. 
A  plan  for  coherent  progression  through  the  grades  in  draw- 
ing, design  and  constructive  activities.  Illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  children's  work.  For  use  of  grade 
teachers,  special  teachers  and  superintendents. 

From  the  Child's  Standpoint.    Florence  H.  Winterburn. 
278  pages.    Baker,  Taylor  Company,  New  York. 
Child  life  and  nature. 

Fundamental  Facts  for  the  Teacher.    E.  H.  Bryan.  137 
pages.    Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 
"The  end  of  all  human  activity  is  life,  to  be  attained  at  its 
fulness  only  in  the  process  of  real  living,"  is  the  underlying 
thought  of  the  author. 

Girl  in  Her  Teens,  The.    Margaret  Slattery.    127  pages. 

The  physical,  mental,  spiritual  and  social  sides  of  the  upper 
grammar  and  high  school  girl. 
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Girl  and  Education.    LeBaron  R.  Briggs.    Houghton  Mifflin 

Company.  $1.00. 
Great  Educators.    Edited  by  Nicholas  M.  Butler.  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 

1.  Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Universities. 
Jules  Compayre.    306  pages. 

2.  Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of  Christian  Schools.    A.  F.  West. 
191  pages. 

3.  Aristotle  and  the  Ancient  Educational  Ideals.  Thomas 
Davidson.    247  pages. 

4.  Arnold,  Thomas  and  Matthew,  and  Their  Influence  on 
English  Education.    Sir  Joshua  Fitch.    274  pages. 

5.  Comenius  and  Beginnings  of  Educational  Reform.  Will 
S.  Munro.    172  pages. 

6.  Froebel  and  Education!  Through  Self-activity.    H.  C. 
Bowen.    196  pages. 

7.  Herbart    and    the    Herbartians.    Charles  De  Garmo. 
256  pages. 

8.  Loyola  and  the  Education  of  the  Jesuits.  Thomas 
Hughes.    295  pages. 

9.  Horace  Mann  and  Public  Education  in  the  United  States. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale.    310  pages. 

10.  Pestalozzi  and  the  Modern  Elementary  School.    M.  A. 
Pinloche.    302  pages. 

11.  Rousseau  and  Education  According  to  Nature.  Thomas 
Davidson.    244  pages. 

Great  Educators  of  Three  Centuries.    F.  P.  Graves. 
300  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.10. 
An  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
men  who  have  introduced  reforms  into  modern  education. 

Great  Society,  The.    Graham  Wallas.    382  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $2.00. 
Some  of  the  topics  discussed:  Disposition  and  Environment; 
Pain  and  Happiness;  The  Psychology  of  the  Crowd. 

Growth   and   Education.    John   M.   Tyler.    291  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
This  book  contains  an  excellent  description  of  the  physical 
growth  of  the  child  and  the  adaptation  of  the  school  pro- 
gram to  fit  his  needs. 

Habit  Formation  and  the  Science  of  Teaching.  Stuart 
H.  Rowe.  286  pages.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  relation  of  habit  to  education  with  practical  suggestions 
for  teachers  and  parent. 
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Handbook  of  Composition.    Edwin  C.  Woolley.    225  pages. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  make  clear  the  rules  in  regard 
to  which  many  people  make  mistakes. 

Health  and  the  School  —  A  Round  Table.  Frances  W. 
Burks  and  Jesse  D.  Burks.  366  pages.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company. 

This  book  brings  together  well-established  theoretical  facts 
and  suggests  how  these  facts  have  been  applied.  Exten- 
sive bibliography. 

Higher  Study  of  English,  The.  Albert  S.  Cook.  138 
pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  book  consists  of  four  papers,  viz.:  1.  The  Province  of 
English  Philology;  2.  The  Teaching  of  English;  3.  The 
Relations  of  Words  to  Literature;  4.  Aims  in  the  Grad- 
uate Study  of  English  Literature. 

History  of  English  Literature,  A.  Moody  and  Lovett, 
University  of  Chicago.  431  pages.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.25. 

Written  as  a  basal  text-book  for  the  general  college  course  in 
English  literature. 

History  of  Literature  in  America,  A.    Barrett  Wendell. 
443  pages.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.40. 
It  embodies  the  results  of  a  practical  test  of  the  author's 
classes  at  Harvard. 

History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education.    Samuel  C. 
Parker.    505  pages.    Ginn  and  Company.  $1.50. 
Brief  but  intensive  treatment  of  the  development  of  modern 
educational  systems. 

History  of  Pedagogy.  Jules  Compayre.  595  pages.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  H.  Payne.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
$1.75. 

Comprehensive  account  of  all  the  greater  movements  bearing 
upon  education. 

Home  School,  The.    (Monograph.)    Ada  W.  Trowbridge- 
95  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.35. 
A  Providence  experiment. 
How  New  York  Administers  its  Public  Schools.  Ernest 
C.  Moore.    321  pages.    World  Book  Company. 
A  constructive  study.    One  of  the  "  Efficiency  Series." 
How  the  Other  Half  Lives.    Jacob  Riis.    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    Illustrated.  $1.25. 
Studies  among  the  tenements  of  New  York. 
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How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study.    F.  M. 

McMurry.  312  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  result  of  observation,  experiment  and  discussion  upon 
how  children  should  be  taught  to  study. 

How  We  Think.    John  Dewey.    224  pages.    D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $1.25. 
A  conviction  that  the  unspoiled  attitude  of  childhood  is  very 
near  to  the  attitude  of  the  scientific  mind. 

Human  Behavior.    Colvin  and  Bagley.    336  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.00. 
Topics  selected  that  are  closely  related  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing —  illustrations  both  from  class-room  practice  and  the 
affairs  of  daily  life. 

Hygiene  of  the  School  Child,  The.    Lewis  M.  Ternan. 
405  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.65. 
The  elements  of  child  hygiene  that  are  fundamental  in  the 
training  of  every  teacher. 

Idea  of  the  Industrial  School,  The.  George  Kerschensteiner, 
Director  of  Schools  in  Munich.  121  pages.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  $0.50. 

Ideal  Teacher,  The.    George  H.  Palmer.    Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  $0.35. 
In  this  brief  essay,  Professor  Palmer  sets  forth  an  inspiring 
ideal  which  will  stimulate  every  teacher  who  reads  it  to 
greater  achievement  in  his  profession. 

Individual  in  the  Making,  The.    Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick. 
339  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.25. 
A  subjective  view  of  child  development  with  suggestions  for 
parents  and  teachers.  -  * 

Individuality.  E.  L.  Thorndike.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. $0.35. 

Discusses  the  differences  in  human  nature  and  the  causes 
of  them. 

Industrial  Training  of  the  Boy.    William  A.  McKeever. 
81  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $0.50. 
Suggestive  in  ways  and  means  for  parents  and  others. 
Interest  and  Education.    Charles  De  Garmo.    230  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00. 
A  concrete  application  of  the  doctrine  of  interest  to  the 
matter  and  methods  of  education. 
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Interest  and  Effort  in  Education.    (Monograph.)  John 
Dewey.    96  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.60. 
A  correct  point  of  view,  attitude  of  mind  and  method  of  work 
which  are  essential  to  good  teaching. 

Junior  Republic,  The.    William  R.  George.    D.  Appleton 
and  Company. 
The  story  of  this  movement  by  its  author. 
Kindergarten   in    American   Education,   The.    N.  C. 

Vande walker.  274  pages.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.25. 

Movement  shown  in  its  relation  to  American  education. 
A  valuable  bibliography. 

Laggards  in  Our  Schools.    Leonard  Porter  Ayres.  236 
pages.    Charities  Publication  Committee. 
A  study  of  retardation  and  elimination  in  city  school  systems. 
Introduction  by  Luther  H.  Gulick. 

Learning  Process,  The.    S.   S.   Colvin.    329   pages.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
Treats  of  the  various  processes  entering  into  the  science  of 
education. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude.  Pestalozzi.  181  pages.  Translated 
and  abridged  by  Eva  Channing.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  $0.90. 
The  book  gives  a  realistic  picture  of  Swiss  peasant  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Pestalozzi's  opinions  and  theories 
on  educational  topics  are  scattered  incidentally  throughout 
the  book.    It  is,  at  once,  a  story  and  a  pedagogical  treatise. 

Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.    George  Herbert  Palmer. 
349  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.50. 
A  fascinating  biography  of  a  noble  woman. 
Life  of  Mary  Lyon.  Gilchrist. 

A  story  of  inspiring  interest  to  every  teacher. 
Linguistic  Development  and  Education.    M.  V.  O'Shea. 
347  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
Results  of  observation  in  acquiring  the  mother  tongue; 
suggestive  methods  of  language  study. 

Literature  in  the  School.    John  S.  Welch.    236  pages. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.  $1.25. 
Plans  and  type  studies  —  real  help  for  the  grammar  grade 
teacher. 

Logic  and  Metaphysics.    L.  Jonin,  S.  J.    263  pages. 
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London  in  English  Literature.    Percy  Holmes  Boynton, 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University 

of  Chicago.    358  pages.  $2.00. 
Making  of  Citizens,  The.    405  pages.    The  Walter  Scott 

Publishing  Company,  London. 
A  study  in  comparative  education. 
Manual  of  Pedagogics,  A.    Daniel  Putnam.    325  pages. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 
A  contribution  to  the  educational  discussion  of  the  day. 

"  Neither  for  the  advanced  thinker  nor  a  short  cut  for  the 

teacher." 

Manual  of  Play.    William  B.  Forbush.    353  pages.    G.  W. 

Jacobs  and  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Meaning  of  Education,  The.    Nicholas  M.  Butler.  226 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00. 
A  linking  of  the  theory  of  education  to  the  facts  of  organic 
and  social  evolution. 
Meaning  of  Infancy,  The.      (Monograph.)    John  Fiske. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.35. 
Includes  the  period  from  birth  to  adolescence. 
Mental  Fatigue.    Dr.  Max  AfTner.    131  pages.  Translated 
by  G.  M.  Whipple.    Warwick  and  York.  $1.25. 
The  translation  collates  and  systematizes  a  mass  of  material 
bearing  upon  an  important  schoolroom  problem. 
Mentally  Defective  Children.    Binet-Simon.    180  pages. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company.    Authorized  translation 
by  W.  B.  Drummond. 
Methods  of  Mind  Training.    Aiken.    23  pages.  DeVinne 
Press  Company,  New  York. 
An  essay  published  by  the  above  company  in  1890.  A 
suggestive  method  for  improving  the  memory  of  the  child. 
Methods  of  Teaching.    W.  W.   Chartres,  University  of 
Missouri.    Row,  Peterson  and  Company.  $1.25. 
The  point  of  view  —  teaching  problems  in  their  functional 
aspect. 

Mind  and  its  Education,  The.    G.  H.  Betts.    257  pages. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
Presenting  fundamental  truths  simply.    Suitable  for  reading 
circles  or  private  study. 
Mind  in  the  Making.    Edgar  J.  Smith.    329  pages.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.35. 
A  plea  for  the  personal  element  in  education  and  for  the 
extension  of  the  experimental  method. 
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Mistakes  in  Teaching.    James   L.   Hughes.    Ill  pages. 
Flanagan  and  Company,  Chicago. 
A  book  that  will  enable  teachers  to  avoid  some  of  the  errors 
of  their  profession. 
Modern  Educators  and  Their  Ideals.    Tadusa  Misawa. 
293  pages.    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
Gives  a  general  idea  of  educational  views  of  the  men  who 
have  formed  the  basis  of  present-day  education. 
Montessori  Method  and  the  American  School.  Florence 
E.  Ward.    243  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.    SI. 25. 
Conservative  and  well-balanced  exposition  and  defence  of 
the  method. 

Mornings  with  Masters  of  Art.    H.  H.  Powers.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  S2.00. 
An  attempt  to  interpret  the  development  of  Christian  art 
from  the  time  of  Const  antine  to  Michelangelo. 
Mothers  and  Children.    Dorothy  C.  Fisher.    Henry  Holt 
and  Company.  $1.25. 
Some  of  the  headings:  The  Background  of  Our  Children's 
Lives;  Obedience;  On  Joining  the  Older  Generation. 
Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  The.    Arthur  Fairbanks. 
408  pages.    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
A  readable,  interesting  book  abounding  in  references  to 
literature.    An  excellent  bibliography  appended. 
Nature=Study.    F.  L.  Holtz.    510  pages.    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

A  manual  for  teachers  and  students.    Part  I.  is  devoted  to 

underlying  principles  and  methods.    The  book  contains 

an  excellent  reference  list. 
Nibelungenlied,  The.     Daniel  B.  Shumway.    339  pages. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  simple  but  enhghtening  treatment  of  this  " German  Iliad." 
Norse  Mythology;  or  The  Religion  of  our  Forefathers. 

R.  B.  Anderson.    461  pages.    S.  C.  Griggs  and  Company. 
Containing  all  the  myths  of  the  Eddas,  sj'stematized  and 

interpreted. 

Number  by  Development.    John  C.  Gray.    J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  give  the  minimum  of  teaching  with 
the  maximum  of  independent  work  by  the  pupil. 
Oberlehrer,  The.    William  S.  Learned.    150  pages.  Harvard 
University  Press. 

Result  of  personal  observations  by  the  author  of  a  model 
of  a  professionally  trained  teacher. 
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On  Drawing  and  Painting.    Denman  W.  Ross.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company. 
A  treatise  on  pure  and  applied  design,  representation  and 

representation  in  forms  of  design. 
Our  Schools,  Their  Administration  and  Supervision. 

William  Estabrook  Chancellor.    426  pages.    D.  C.  Heath 

and  Company.  $1.25. 
The  book  is  drawn  upon  broad  lines  and  is  meant  to  promote 

teaching  as  a  profession.    It  is  designed  for  all  persons  — 

supervisors,  principals,  teachers  and  parents.  Appendix 

and  index. 

Out  of  the  Dark.    Helen  Keller.    Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 
An  autobiography. 
Outline  of  Educational  Psychology,  An.    William  H.  Pyle. 
247  pages.    Warwick  and  York.  $1.25. 
A  treatment  of  the  factor  and  principles  of  psychology  that 
have  direct  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  teaching. 
People's  School,  The.    (Monograph.)    Ruth  Mary  Weeks. 
208  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.60. 
A  study  in  vocational  training. 
Personal  Equation,  The.    Lawrence  McTurnan,  247  pages. 
Atkinson,  Mentzer  and  Grover.  $1.25. 
Contents:   Great  Lives  as  Great  Teachers;  Work-a-Day 
Heroes;  Biography  of  Youth  and  Age,  etc.;  twenty-six 
pages  of  bibliography. 
Personal  Power.    Keith  J.  Thomas.    304  pages.    Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 
An  inspiring,  helpful  volume  on  the  development,  use  and 
pleasures  of  exercising  one's  personal  powers.  Processes 
of  mental  development  are  explained  and  ideas  are  given 
for  the  discovery  and  enlargement  of  natural  talents. 
Philosophy  of  Loyalty,  The.    Josiah  Royce.    398  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
Loyalty  in  its  inmost  spirit  is  the  heart  of  all  the  virtues, 
the  central  duty  amongst  all  duties. 
Philosophy  of  Teaching,  The.    Arnold  Tompkins.  275 
pages.    Ginn  and  Company.  $0.75. 
The  explanation  of  the  teaching  process  by  means  of  universal 
law. 

Physical  Nature  of  the  Child.    Stuart  H.  Rowe.    207  pages. 

The  Macmillan  Company. 
Play  and  Recreation.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    259  pages.  Ginn 

and  Company. 
Tried  at  many  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 
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Play  of  Man,  The.    Karl  Groos.    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Evolutionary  significance  of  play. 
Poems  for  Travellers.    Mary  R.  DuBois.    496  pages. 

Covers  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece 
in  some  three  hundred  poems,  nearly  one-third  of  them  by 
Americans,  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  poets. 

Posture  of  School  Children.    Jessie  H.  Bancroft.    332  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 
An  aid  to  home  and  school  in  training  posture  that  makes 
for  health. 

Practical  Idealism.    William  DeWitt  Hyde.    325  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.    SI. 50. 
An  interpretation  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  everyday 
life. 

Present  Philosophical  Tendencies.    Ralph  B.  Perry,  378 
pages.    Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  $2.50. 
A  critical  survey  of  naturalism,  idealism,  pragmatism  and 
realism,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  philosophy  of  William 
James. 

Primer   of   Psychology.    George   T.    Ladd.    224  pages. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Simple,  direct  and  comprehensive.    Valuable  for  a  student 
preparing  for  an  examination. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading.  Joseph 
S.  Taylor,  District  Superintendent,  New  York.    253  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $0.90. 
Sensible,  helpful,  practical. 
Principles  of  Education.    William  C.  Ruedinger.    296  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
An  outline  for  classes,  for  reading  circles  and  for  the  teacher's 
private  professional  reading. 
Principles  of  Educational  Practice.    Paul  Klapper.  475 
pages.    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
Some  of  the  headings:  Education  as  Physiological  Adjust- 
ment; Education  as  Sociological  Adjustment;  Education 
as  Mental  Adjustment. 
Principles  of  Industrial  Management.    John  S.  Duncan. 
316  pages.    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
A  scientific  treatment  of  this  subject.    Enlightening  and 
instructive  to  those  connected  with  business  courses. 
Principles  of  Scientific  Management,  The.  Frederick 
Winslow  Taylor.    144  pages.    Harper  and  Brothers. 
Refers  especially  to  engineering  and  to  industrial  and  man- 
ufacturing establishments. 
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Problem  of  Vocational  Education.    (Monograph.)  David 
Snedden.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.35. 
An  authoritative  discussion  by  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  for  the  closer  adaptation  of  public  schools  to 
the  actual  needs  of  youth. 

Problems  of  Conduct.    Durant  Drake.    449  pages.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  $1.75. 
Modern  and  practical.    Seeks  to  answer  real  questions  asked 
by  live  men  and  actually  requiring  an  answer. 

Problems  of  Educational  Readjustment.    David  Snedden, 
Ph.  D.    259  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  series  of  ten  papers  on  present-day  problems  in  American 
education.    The  papers  deal  chiefly  with  the  education 
of  young  persons  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  year. 

Problems  of  the  Elementary  School.    A.  C.  Perry.  220 
pages.    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
Two  parts.    First,  the  broad  general  problems  of  structure; 
second,  specific  phases  as  planned  by  principal  or  teacher. 

Promised  Land,  The.    Mary  Antin.    373  pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
Autobiography  of  a  Jewish  child  in  Russia  and  later  in  Boston 
and  vicinity. 

Pros  and  Cons.    A.  H.  Craig.    Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge. 
Complete  debates,  important  questions  fully  discussed  in 
the  affirmative  and  the  negative.    Parliamentary  rules 
for  conducting  debating  societies,  and  a  list  of  interesting 
topics  for  debate. 

Psychology  and  Life.  Hugo  Munsterberg.  282  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  book  contains  six  sections,  viz.:  L  Psychology  and 
Life;  2.  Psychology  and  Physiology;  3.  Psychology  and 
Education;  4.  Psychology  and  Art;  5.  Psychology  and 
History;  6.  Psychology  and  Mysticism. 

Psychology  and  Principles  of  Education.    Herman  H. 
Home.    427  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
Attempts  to  lay  scientific  foundations  for  the  art  of  teaching. 
Excellent  bibliography. 

Psychology  and  Industrial  Efficiency.    Hugo  Munsterberg. 
315  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Psychology  applied  to  bring  about  industrial  efficiency. 
There  are  three  parts :  1.  The  Best  Possible  Man;  2.  The 
Best  Possible  Work;  3.  The  Best  Possible  Effect.  Index. 
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Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading.    Edmund  B.  Huey. 
469  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.40. 
With  a  review  of  history  of  reading,  writing  and  of  methods, 
texts  and  hygiene  in  reading. 

Psychology  and  the  Teacher.  Hugo  Munsterberg.  325 
pages.    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

The  book  deals  with  psychology  and  its  use  by  the  teacher. 
It  has  three  divisions,  viz.,  the  ethical  part  (the  aims  of 
the  teacher),  the  psychological  part  (the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  educational  part  (the  work  of  the  school) . 

Psychology  of  Childhood.    F.  Tracey.    216  pages. 

In  this  book  the  simple  or  elementary  disorders  of  the  child's 
psychic  life  are  described  in  close  connection  with  the 
corresponding  conditions. 

Psychology  of  Learning,  The.  Edward  L.  Thorndike. 
452  pages.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
$2.25. 

An  elaborate  work  from  the  pen  of  the  pioneer  American 
investigator  of  the  learning  process. 

Psychology  of  Thinking,  The.  Irving  E.  Miller.  298 
pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  working  of  the  mind,  with  problems  in  the  concrete  life 
of  the  individual. 

Psychology  in  Daily  Life.  Carl  E.  Seashore.  226  pages. 
D.  Appleton  Company.  $1.75. 

An  illumination  of  practice  in  daily  life  through  psychological 
principles. 

Psychology  in  the  School  Room.  Dexter  and  Garlick. 
396  pages.    Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 

The  authors'  aim  is  to  apply  the  principles  of  psychology  to 
the  art  of  teaching.  A  good  book,  especially  for  the  young 
teacher. 

Psychology,  The  Study  of  Behavior.  William  McDougall. 
252  pages.    Henry  Holt  and  Company.  $1.00. 

A  treatment  of  psychology  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding 
of  human  nature. 

Quest  of  the  Best,  The.    William  DeWitt  Hyde.    267  pages. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
Insight  into  ethics  for  parents,  teachers  and  leaders  of 
boys. 
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Reading,  A  Manual  for  Teachers.    Mary  E.  Laing.  167 
pages.    D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
This  book  discusses  the  psychology  underlying  the  reading 
process  and  illustrates  the  discussions  with  examples 
drawn  from  practical  teaching  work. 

Recitation,  The.    George  H.  Betts.    117  pages.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  $0.60. 
A  clear,  flexible  treatment  of  the  recitation. 

Redmond  of  the  Seventh:  Or  the  Boys  of  Ninety.  Mrs. 
Frank  Lee.  290  pages.  The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.25. 
John  Redmond  enters  the  seventh  grade  of  P.  S.  90  and 
finds  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  environment. 
"How  the  Seventh  Won  the  Flag"  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  book. 

Routine  and  Ideals.    LeBarron  Russell  Briggs.    232  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1 .00. 
A  collection  of  papers  on  educational  subjects  such  as  the 
title,  talks  to  the  school  children  of  Concord,  discipline 
in  school  and  college,  etc.  Inspirational. 

School  and  Class  Management,  Text=book  of.  Felix 
Arnold.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Volume  I.  Theory 
and  Practice.  409  pages.  $1.25.  Volume  II.  Adminis- 
tration and  Hygiene.    288  pages.  $1.00. 

Schools  and  the  Nation,  The.  George  Kirschensteiner, 
Munich.  375  pages.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.60. 
Treats  of  the  combination  of  vocational  training  with  that 
education  which  will  make  the  individual  understand  and 
respect  the  duties  of  the  whole  in  which  he  is  a  unit. 

School  and  Society.    John  Dewey.    129  pages.  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 
The  school  is  a  joint  undertaking  in  whose  shaping  diverse 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  many  persons  have  been  involved. 

School  Efficiency.    Paul  H.  Hanus.    128  pages.  World 
Book  Company. 
A  constructive  study.    One  of  the  "  Efficiency  Series." 
School  in  the  Home,  The.    A.  A.  Berle.    210  pages.  Moffat 
Yard  and  Company. 
Talks  with  parents  and  teachers  on  intensive  child  training. 
School  Management.    Arnold  Tompkins.    218  pages.  Ginn 
and  Company.  $0.75. 
"  School  management  is  a  process,  and  its  skilful  practice 
implies  sound  theory." 
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School  Organization  and  the  Individual.    W.  H.  Holmes. 
195  pages.    Davis  Press. 
An  exposition  of  plans  adapting  school  organization  to  the 
needs  of  individual  children. 

Science  and  Practice  of  Education.    Herbart.  Reviewed 
by  Henry  and  Emma  Filkin.    193  pages.    D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company. 
A  standard  book  on  Herbartian  principles  and  methods. 
Self  Cultivation  in  English.    George  H.  Palmer.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  $0.35. 
This  book  sets  forth  in  a  practical  way  the  importance  of  good 
expression,  both  oral  and  written.    It  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  make  her  own  speech 
a  worthy  model  for  her  pupils.  ' 
Social  Development  and  Education.    M.  V.  O'Shea.  561 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Treats  of  genesis  of  duty,  justice,  respect  and  other  social 
relationships. 

Social  Environment  and  Moral  Progress.  Dr.  Alfred  R. 
Wallace.  181  pages. 
Dr.  Wallace  presents  definite,  radical  remedies  here  for  the 
conditions  he  pictures  —  remedies  that  will  encourage 
those  who  wage  warfare  "  'gainst  the  crime  and  folly  of  an 
evil  time." 

Social   Organization.    Charles   H.    Cooley.    419  pages. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50. 
A  treatment  of  "life  as  one  human  whole." 
Social  Phases  of  Education  in  School  and  Home.    S.  T. 

Dutton.    259  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
The  ideas  emphasized  are  worthy  of  consideration  by  both 
parents  and  teachers. 
Social  Psychology.    Edward  Alsworth  Ross.    366  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
An  outline  and  source  book  of  social  psychology  which  treats 
of  the  psychic  planes  and  currents  that  come  into  existence 
among  men  in  consequence  of  their  association. 
Source  Book  in   the  History  of  Education,  A.  Paul 
Munroe.    409  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.25. 
Treats  of  the  Education  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Middle 
Ages  and  Renaissance. 
Status  of  the  Teacher,  The.  (Monograph.)  Arthur  G.  Perry. 
68  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.35. 
The  relation  of  teacher  to  community,  school,  pupil  and 
parent. 
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Stories  and  Story  Telling.    Angela  M.  Keyes.    286  pages. 
Appleton  and  Company. 
An  excellent  group  of  " tellable"  stories  and  how  to  tell  them. 

Study  of  Children,  The.    Francis  Warner.    250  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00. 
Observation  will  show  "the  child's  strong  points  to  be  culti- 
vated and  the  weak  ones  to  be  combated. " 

Talks  on  Writing  English.    Arlo  Bates.    Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Some  of  the  chapters:  Principles  of  Structure;  Means  and 

Effects;  The  Topic  Sentence;  The  Point  of  View. 
First  Series:  322  pages.  $1.30. 
Second  Series:  259 pages.  $1.30. 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology;  and  to  Students  on 
some  of  Life's  Ideals.  William  James.  301  pages. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
A  work  familiar  to  most  teachers.  It  consists  of  fifteen 
chapters  on  psychology  in  its  relation  to  teaching  and,  also, 
three  talks  to  students. 

Teacher  and  the  School,  The.    Chauncey  P.  Colgrove. 
392  pages. 

The  subject-matter  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  helpful- 
ness, good  spirit  and  personal  character  are  brought  to  the 
front  as  essentials  to  success  in  the  vocation. 

Teacher  and  Old  Age,  The.    (Monograph.)    Charles  A. 
Prosser.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.60. 
Prepared  with  the  idea  of  planning  the  best  possible  teachers' 
retirement  system. 

Teacher  at  Work,  The.    Wilbur  H.  Bender.    259  pages. 
A.  Flanagan  Company.  $1.00. 
Practical  suggestions  essential  to  progressive  and  effective 
teaching. 

Teacher's  Health.    (Monograph.)    Lewis  W.  Terman.    126 , 
pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.60. 
A  factor  in  school  efficiency  but  little  considered. 
Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic.    (Monograph.)  Henry 
Suzzalo.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.60. 
Investigations  made  for  International  Commission  on  the 
Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

Teaching   of    Spelling.     (Monograph.)     Henry  Suzzalo. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.60. 
An  exhaustive,  comparative  study. 
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Teacher's  Philosophy,  The.  (Monograph.)  William 
DeWitt  Hyde.  87  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$0.35. 

Emphasis  laid  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
Teaching  Children  to  Study.    Olive  M.  Jones.    193  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $0.90. 
Practical  methods  of  using  the  group  system. 
Teaching  of  Biology  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  Lloyd 
and  Bigelow.    485  pages.    Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany. 

Guiding  principles  for  nature  study  in  early  education, 
and  for  biology  in  later  years. 

Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.    David  E.  Smith. 
312  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00. 
History  and  development  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry. 

Teaching  of  English  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School,  The.  Percival  Chubb.  395  pages.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  $1.00. 
The  book  is  a  plea  for  unity  and  continuity  in  the  English 
course  from  its  beginnings  in  the  kindergarten  up  through 
the  high  school.  A  course  offering  both  these  qualities 
is  outlined  in  the  book. 

Teaching  the  Common   Branches.    W.   W.  Charters. 
345  pages.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.50. 
A  treatment  of  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  with  a 
summarized  inductive  treatment  of  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing. 

Teaching  of  Scientific  Method,   The.    Henry  E.  Arm- 
strong.   471  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
Didactic  and  constructive  chapters  with  reasons  for  the 
introduction  of  scientific  method  into  all  schools. 
Teacher  at  Work,  The.    Wilbur  H.  Bender.    264  pages. 
Flanagan  and  Company.  $0.75. 
A  book  of  suggestions  and  directions. 
Tendency  to  Concrete  and  Practical  in  Modern  Educa- 
tion, The.    Charles  W.  Eliot.    Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. $0.35. 
Suggestive  of  what  our  modern  education  should  be. 
Text=book  on  the  Principles  of  Education,  The.    E.  H. 
Henderson.  593  pages.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.75. 
Systematic  outline  of  a  theory  of  education  from  the  point 
of  view  of  evolution. 
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Textiles.  Mary  S.  Woolman-Ellen  B.  McGowan.  428  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
Result  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  teaching  the  subject. 
They  Who  Knock  at  our  Gates.    Mary  Antin.    142  pages. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.25. 
A  complete  gospel  of  immigration. 
Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States.    John  F.  Brown,  Exchange 
Teacher  in  Prussia.    335  pages.    The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.25. 
A  comparison. 

Training  the  Boy.    William  A.  McKeever.    368  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 
Motto  of  the  book:  "Train  the  boy  and  not  merely  a  part 
of  him." 

True  Order  of  Studies,  The.    Thomas  Hill.    163  pages. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  standard  book  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
some  thirty  years  ago. 

Twelve  Great  Paintings.    Henry  Turner  Bailey. 
The  writer's  interpretation  of  twelve  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces. 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.   Jane  Addams.    The  Mac- 
millan Company. 
The  author's  personal  experience. 
Up  Through  Childhood.    George  Allen  Hubbell.    303  pages. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  study  of  some  principles  of  education  in  relation  to  faith 
and    conduct.    Contains    an  introduction   by   F.  M. 
McMurry. 

Vocations  for  Girls.  Laselle  and  Wiley.  132  pages.  Intro- 
duction by  Meyer  Bloomfield.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. $0.85. 

A  valuable  addition  and  wise  guide  to  those  wishing  to  help 
"our  young  people  to  find  both  a  life  and  a  livelihood  in 
the  work  of  the  world." 

Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth.  (Monograph.)  Meyer 
Bloomfield.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $0.60. 
Results  of  the  author's  experiences  as  director  of  the  first 
Vocation  Bureau  established  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
his  careful  study  of  what  is  being  done  elsewhere  to  further 
this  great  social  and  economic  movement. 
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Waifs  of  the  Slums  and  Their  Way  Out.  Leonard  Benedict. 
Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company. 
The  title  explains  the  contents. 
Waymarks  for  Teachers.    Sarah  L.  Arnold.    276  pages. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 
A  friendly  way  mark  bestowed  upon  all  who  are  able  to  "read 
what  is  written.' ' 

Way  to  the  Heart  of  the  Pupil.  Dr.  Herman  Weimar. 
(Translation.)  191  pages.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$0.60. 

Fundamentals  of  a  good  teacher's  personality. 
What  Men  Live  By.    Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D.    341  pages. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.50. 
An  inspirational  prescription  for  real  life  through  work,  play, 

love  and  worship. 

Winning  the  Boy.  Lilburn  Merrill,  M.  D.  160  pages. 
Introduction  by  Judge  Lindsay.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. 

A  work  by  one  who  has  experience  in  boys'  organizations. 
A  plea  for  understanding,  comradeship  and  cooperation. 

Word  Study  in  the  Elementary  School.    Joseph  Taylor. 
171  pages.    Educational  Publishing  Company. 
An  effort  to  gather  the  various  phases  of  word  study  into  a 
single  volume. 

Worker  and  the  State,  The.    Arthur  D.  Dean.    355  pages. 
Century  Company. 
A  study  of  education  for  industrial  workers,  most  entertain- 
ingly presented. 

Youth:  Its  Education,  Regimen  and  Hygiene.  G.Stanley 
Hall.    379  pages.    D.  Appleton  Company.  $1.50. 
The  author  has  epitomized  the  pedagogical  conclusions  of 
his  large  volumes  on  Adolescence.  Index. 


Culture  is  indispensably  necessary  and  culture 
implies  reading;  but  reading  with  a  purpose  to  guide 
it  and  with  system.  —  Matthew  Arnold. 
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All  that  mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained  or 
been  —  it  is  lying,  as  in  magic  preservation,  in  the 
pages  of  books.  —  Thos.  Carlyle. 


MAGAZINES. 


American  Primary  Teacher.  Monthly.  $1.00  per  annum. 
New  England  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

Aus  Nah  und  Fern.  (German.)  Parker  School  Press,  Chi- 
cago.   $0.15  a  copy. 

Bird  Lore.  Bi-monthly.  $1.00  per  annum.  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  for  the  Audubon  Societies. 

Education.    Monthly.    $3.00  per  annum.    A.  N.  Palmer 
Company,  Boston. 
Science,  art,  philosophy  and  literature  of  education. 

Education  Review.    N.  M.  Butler,  editor.    10  numbers 
annually.    $3.00.    Educational  Review  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Easton,  Pa. 
Educational  work  of  every  form  and  grade. 

Elementary  School,  The.  Weekly.  $2.50.  A.  E.  Winship, 
editor.  Boston. 

English  Journal,  The.  10  numbers.  $2.50.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  The  official  organ  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

Independent,  The.  Weekly.  $3.00  per  annum.  Independ- 
ent Weekly  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

International  Studio  —  Art.  Monthly.  $5.00  per  annum. 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 

Journal  of  Education.  (American.)  Weekly.  $2.50  per 
annum.    A.  E.  Winship,  editor.  Boston. 

Journal  of  Education.  (English.)  Monthly.  8  shillings 
per  annum. 

Kindergarten  Review.    10  numbers.    $1.50  per  annum. 

Milton  Bradley,  publisher,  Springfield. 
Literary  Digest.    Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.    $0.10  a 

copy. 

Public  opinion  combined  with  literary  digest. 
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McEvoy  Magazine.  Thomas  J.  McEvoy,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. $0.10  a  copy.  Published  306  Fulton  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Modern  Language  Review,  The.  Quarterly.  4  shillings 
per  annum.    Felter  Lane,  E.  C,  London. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  The.  Monthly.  $2.50  per 
annum.    National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans.  10  numbers. 
$1.25  per  annum.    F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company. 

Pedagogical  Seminary,  The.    Quarterly.    $5.00  per  annum. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  editor. 
An  international  record  of  educational  literature. 

Popular  Educator,  The.  10  numbers.  $1.25  per  annum. 
Popular  Educator  Publishing  Company  —  Boston,  New- 
York,  Chicago. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.  Weekly.  $3.00  per  annum. 
The  Science  Press,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Primary  Education.  10  numbers.  $1.50  per  annum. 
Primary  Education  Company,  Boston. 

Psychology  Index.  Annual  bibliography.  $1.00.  Psychol- 
ogy Review  Company,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Revue  Internationale  de  L'Enseignement.  Published  in 
Paris.    24  francs  per  annum. 

School  Arts  Magazine.  10  numbers.  $2.00  per  annum. 
School  Arts  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics. 
For  secondary  schools. 

School  World,  The.  Monthly.  7s.  6d.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  London. 

Survey,  The  Common  Welfare.  $3.00  per  annum.  Coop- 
erative subscription  $10.00.  Publishing  office,  105  East 
Twenty-second  street,  New  York. 

Teachers  College  Bulletin.  Published  fortnightly  from 
September  to  May.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

Teachers  College  Record.  Bi-monthly,  except  July.  $1.00 
per  annum.    Dean  James  E.  Russell,  editor. 

The  Publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa= 
tion.    Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

The  Publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  —  Divi= 
sion  of  Education.  400  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York 
City.    $0.05  each. 
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These  are  the  masters  who  instruct  us  without 
whip  or  rod,  without  harsh  words  of  anger,  asking 
naught  in  return.  .  .  .  Truly,  of  all  masters,  books 
alone  are  free  and  freely  teach.  —  Richard  De  Buey. 


A  SUGGESTED  LIST  FOR  HOME  READING. 


All  the  Children  of  All  the  People       .      .      .  W.  H.  Smith 

Boy  and  His  Gang,  The   Puffer 

Children's  Rights   N.  A.  Smith 

Class  Room  Management   Bagley 

Efficient  Life,  The   Gulick 

Leonard  and  Gertrude  .      .      .  .      .  Pestalozzi 

Life  of  Mary  Lyon   Gilchrist 

Mistakes  in  Teaching   Hughes 

Personal  Equation,  The      ......  McTurnan 

Primary  Arithmetic   Suzzalo 

Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets   .      .      .  Addams 

Teacher  at  Work,  The  .      .  .      .      .  Bender 

Teacher's  Philosophy,  The   Hyde 

Waymarks  for  Teachers   Arnold 

Worker  and  the  State,  The   Dean 
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More  is  got  from  one  book  on  which  the  thought 
settles  for  a  definite  end  in  knowledge,  than  from 
libraries  skimmed  over  by  a  wandering  eye. 

—  Lord  Lytton. 


A  MORE  ADVANCED  LIST  FOR  HOME  OR 
READING  CIRCLE. 


Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education    .  Monroe 
Children  of  Good  Fortune      ....  Henderson 
Great  Educators.    A  series  published  by 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study    .  McMurry 


Laggards  in  our  Schools   Ayres 

Literature  in  the  Schools   Welch 

Philosophy  of  Loyalty,  The    ....  Royce 

Play  of  Man,  The   Groos 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,  Taylor 

Problems  of  the  Elementary  School      .      .  Perry 

Psychology  and  the  Teacher  ....  Munsterberg 

Talks  on  Writing  English       ....  Bates 

Way  to  the  Heart  of  the  Pupil,  The       .      .  Weimar 

What  Men  Live  By   Cabot 

Youth   Hall 


In  short,  scorning  to  be  the  parasite,  the  creeper, 
if  even  failing  to  be  the  oak, —  rise,  not  perchance 
to  a  great  height,  but  rise !      —  Edmond  Rostand. 


INTRODUCTORY  SUGGESTIONS. 


To  be  Read  by  All  Eighth  Grade  Pupils. 


Probably  there  is  no  other  large  city  in  the  United  States  in  which  so 
high  a  percentage  of  people  desire  that  their  children  shall  have  the  advan- 
tage of  high  school  education  as  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  total  regis- 
tration in  the  high  schools  for  the  year  up  to  date  is  16,441.  This  is  a 
larger  number  in  proportion  to  the  school  population  than  in  any  other 
large  city. 

That  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  those  who  have  this  higher  training 
has  been  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  record  of  the  education  of 
over  10,000  notable  men  in  the  United  States  with  data  contained  in  the 
United  States  Census  and  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  study  indicates  that  a  boy  with  no  education  has  prac- 
tically no  chance  of  becoming  notable.  A  boy  with  only  an  elementary 
school  education  has  but  little  chance  to  become  notable.  A  boy  with 
a  high  school  training  has  twenty-two  times  as  much  chance  to  become 
notable  as  the  boy  with  only  an  elementary  school  education.  In  indus- 
trial pursuits  also  it  has  been  shown  that  a  young  man  with  a  trade  educa- 
tion has  a  marked  advantage  over  those  who  go  to  work  without  any  trade 
training  whatever. 

While  it  is  altogether  complimentary  to  the  people  of  our  city  that  they 
demand  more  educational  advantages  for  their  children,  it  offers  matter  for 
serious  reflection  on  the  part  of  every  boy  and  girl.  In  the  olden  time  it 
was  not  so  necessary  to  have  a  higher  education  because  there  were  not 
so  many  others  getting  it;  therefore,  one  did  not  have  to  compete  with  so 
many  people  who  had  better  training.  He  who  goes  out  now  to  find  his 
life  work  without  training  for  it  will  find  himself  handicapped  in  compe- 
tition with  those  who  are  really  prepared.  Stores  and  establishments  of 
all  sorts  are  recognizing  that  they  can  get  more  mature  and  better  trained 
employees  for  positions  of  responsibility  and  good  pay,  and  therefore  there 
is  smaller  and  smaller  chance  for  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  educated. 
Comparatively  few  places  are  now  open  to  persons  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  because  it  is  recognized  on  all  sides  that  children  have  no  business  to  go 
into  permanent  work  before  they  have  some  preparation  for  it. 

This  raises  the  question  why  we  do  not  give  training  courses  to  children 
at  an  earlier  age  than  we  do  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  profitable  employ- 
ment. The  reason  is  that  children  under  fourteen  have  not  yet  found 
themselves  and  cannot  have  much  knowledge  of  what  they  are  going  to 
do,  and  therefore  cannot  prepare  for  it.  They  have  been  busy  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  education  that  should  be  common  to  all.  Upon  this 
they  will  build  the  particular  education  for  the  kind  of  vocation  for  which 
they  are  adapted. 

Again,  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  development  of  the  body 
are  not  such  in  the  tender  years  of  childhood  that  the  boy  or  girl  should 
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or  could  train  effectively  for  the  special  work  of  life.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  youth  to  have  instruction  and  training  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  longer  if  possible.  It  is  in  the  period  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  that  the  brain  reaches  its  full  development  and  that  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind  become  mature  enough  for  the  youth  to  get  his 
"bearings," —  his  moral  and  spiritual  bearings  as  well  as  his  intellectual  and 
vocational  bearings.  It  is  a  period  of  life  that  is  so  important  that  it  is 
frequently  called  the  "critical  period,"  upon  which  one's  whole  career 
depends.  If  you  lay  well  the  foundations  of  character,  knowledge  and  train- 
ing throughout  this  period  it  will  bear  fruit  a  hundredfold  in  later  years. 

This  is  not  idle  talk.  It  is  the  accepted  truth.  This  city  is  providing 
higher  schooling  for  you  that  is  costing  it  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  It  is  not  doing  this  as  a  charity  but  as  an  investment  that  will 
bring  rich  returns  in  your  higher  character  as  a  citizen  and  your  greater 
economic  efficiency.  It  is  the  purpose  to  give  you  an  education,  not  that 
you  may  be  able  to  live  without  work  nor  to  work  for  yourself  alone,  but 
that  you  may  be  able  to  work  to  better  purpose  and  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  your  family,  your  city  and  your  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  will  now  avail  yourself  of  your  portion  of  this  rich 
provision  for  your  welfare  in  the  spirit  of  the  legend  that  is  written  on  the 
gateway  of  one  of  our  great  colleges: 

"So  enter  that  you  may  be  serious  and  thoughtful, 
So  depart  that  you  may  be  of  service  to  your  fellowmen." 

What  we  desire  now  is  that  you  be  serious  and  thoughtful  in  making  up 
your  mind  as  to  what  you  are  going  to  do  and  in  choosing  your  higher 
course  accordingly.  We  assume  that  you  are  going  on  to  school,  for  even 
if  you  go  to  work  you  must  now  go  to  "Continuation  School"  until  you 
are  sixteen,  but  that  is  only  four  hours  a  week,  and  we  hope  you  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  so  small  a  share  of  the  opportunities  offered  in  this  city. 

You  will  never  hear  of  anyone  who  thinks  he  has  had  too  much  educa- 
tion, but  always  of  those  who  regret  all  their  lives  that  they  did  not  have 
better  opportunities,  or  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  they 
had  in  youth.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  wonderful  opportunities  that 
are  offered  in  the  City  of  Boston  to  any  aspiring  young  person. 

It  is  our  intention  to  give  adequate  opportunity  to  all  our  people 
according  to  their  needs  and  desires.  If  you  wish  to  prepare  for  college 
or  technical  school  we  have  the  places  in  which  you  may  do  so  to  as  good 
advantage  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  If  you  desire  an  art  education  we 
have  an  arrangement  with  the  great  art  school  of  this  city  whereby  you 
can  secure  both  a  high  school  education  and  vocational  training  in  art. 
If  your  ambition  is  to  become  a  teacher  we  have  especially  arranged  courses 
in  all  our  general  high  schools.  If  you  aim  to  prepare  for  the  directive 
places  in  industry  or  business  we  have  schools  especially  designed  for  such 
purposes.  If  you  prefer  to  prepare  for  trade  occupations  we  have  separate 
schools  for  girls  and  for  boys  and  these  schools  have  reputations  that  are 
nation  wide.  If  you  are  better  adapted  for  clerical  positions  we  have  a 
new  school  designed  for  this  distinct  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  commercial 
courses  offered  in  each  of  our  general  high  schools.    If  you  desire  to  be  a 
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homemaker  and  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  household  arts,  in  addition 
to  a  liberal  education,  we  have  a  school  especially  created  with  that  end 
in  view. 

The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  your  local  high  school  will  afford 
you  all  the  opportunities  that  you  require.  The  local  high  schools  are 
just  as  well  equipped  and  have  just  as  efficient  teachers  for  the  general 
purposes  of  education  as  the  other  high  schools,  and  unless  you  have  a 
distinctive  and  special  calling  for  which  you  desire  to  prepare,  by  all 
means  go  to  your  local  high  school. 

The  important  thing  now  is  for  you  to  decide  what  sort  of  course  you 
should  elect.  You  can  do  this  better  while  you  are  in  the  elementary 
school  than  you  can  next  summer,  for  your  teachers  and  principals  will  be 
able  to  advise  you  now  as  they  cannot  after  school  closes.  It  seems  well, 
therefore,  to  insist  that  you  all  make  up  your  minds, —  first,  that  you  are 
going  on  to  school;  second,  that  you  definitely  decide  on  the  school  that 
you  are  going  to  attend.  It  is  to  aid  you  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  that 
this  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  head  masters  of  the 
high  and  industrial  schools. 

In  every  elementary  school  there  are  "counselors"  who  are  especially 
prepared  to  advise  with  you  and  your  parents  so  that  you  may  choose 
the  type  of  high  school  best  fitted  to  your  needs  and  aptitudes.  In  all 
cases  the  approval  of  your  parents  in  the  choice  of  high  school  must  be 
insisted  upon,  and  cards  will  be  given  you  which  it  is  hoped  you  will  fill 
out  now  with  the  greatest  of  care,  thus  preventing  confusion  upon  the 
opening  of  our  schools  in  September. 

If  this  pamphlet  does  not  give  you  the  information  you  seek,  your 
master  and  teacher,  in  fact  anyone  in  the  school  system,  will  be  glad 
to  explain  the  situation  to  you  in  further  detail  and  to  advise  with  you 
and  your  parents. 

Notes  for  Teachers , 

1.  The  attention  of  girls  graduating  from  the  eighth  grade  who  desire 
to  prepare  for  Normal  School  should  be  called  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
piano  lessons  in  case  a  kindergarten  course  is  to  be  undertaken  later  in 
the  Normal  School.  It  is  expected  that  school  credit  will  be  given  for 
instrumental  music  taken  outside  of  the  high  school. 

2.  Students  with  marked  artistic  ability  and  who  desire  to  specialize 
in  art  should  have  their  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  they  may  take 
an  afternoon  course  in  the  art  school  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  for 
which  credit  is  allowed  in  the  Girls'  Latin  and  in  the  general  high  schools, 
amounting  to  four  points  a  year,  toward  graduation.  A  fee  of  $25  per 
year  is  charged  by  the  art  school,  which  is  very  small,  considering  the 
high  quality  of  the  course  and  the  fact  that  instruction  for  two  hours  a 
day  is  given  the  student.  Pupils  interested  should  talk  over  the  matter 
with  their  drawing  teachers. 

Pupils  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  suggestion  under  either 
Notes  1  or  2  should  apprise  the  head  master  immediately  on  entering 
high  school  in  September,  and  should  also  indicate  their  desire  upon  the 
cards  marked  "Application  for  Admission  to  High  or  Industrial  School." 
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A— THE  CENTRAL  SCHOOLS. 


There  are  eight  central  high  and  Latin  schools.  Five  of  these  —  Public 
Latin,  Girls'  Latin,  High  School  of  Commerce,  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  and  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  —  accept  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  up  to  the  capacity  of  their  housing  accommodations.  Two  of  them  — 
English  High  and  Girls'  High  —  receive  pupils  from  the  suburban  areas  of 
the  city  if  their  seating  capacity  permits,  after  provision  has  been  made  for 
all  pupils  living  in  the  city  proper  who  may  desire  to  attend.  At  present, 
however,  the  downtown  pupils  occupy  practically  all  of  the  available  room 
in  them  and  no  pupils  from  suburban  sections  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
beginning  class.  One  of  the  eight  central  schools — -the  Roxbury  High 
School  —  accepts  pupils  from  any  part  of  Roxbury,  from  portions  of  Dor- 
chester and  West  Roxbury,  and  overflow  classes  from  the  Girls'  High.  The 
locations  of  the  central  schools  are  as  follows : 

1.  Public  Latin  School  (Boys),  Warren  avenue  and  Dartmouth  street, 

South  End. 

2.  Girls'  Latin  School  (Girls),  Huntington   avenue,  near  Longwood 

avenue,  Fenway. 

3.  English  High  School  (Boys),  Montgomery  street,  South  End. 

4.  Girls'  High  School  (Girls),  West  Newton  street,  South  End. 

5.  High  School  of  Commerce  (Boys),  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  Fenway. 

6.  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (Girls),  Winthrop  and  Greenville 

streets,  Roxbury. 

7.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  (Boys),  Belvidere  and  Dal  ton  streets, 

Back  Bay. 

8.  Roxbury  High  School  (Girls),  Warren  and  Montrose  streets,  Roxbury. 


PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  the  first  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  only  public  school 
in  the  town  of  Boston,  was  established  April  23,  1635.  Applicants  for 
admission  must  present  a  written  statement  from  the  parents  or  guardians 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  go  to  college.  From  the  earliest  times  it  has 
been  a  school  for  higher  instruction,  its  purpose  being  especially  to  prepare 
boys  for  college  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
and  it  is  therefore  open  only  to  boys  whose  parents  or  guardians  present 
a  written  statement  of  their  intention  to  give  such  pupils  a  collegiate 
education.  This  school  for  many  years  has  been  the  largest  single  source 
of  supply  to  Harvard  College.  The  course  of  study,  which  is  arranged 
with  the  requirements  of  the  best  colleges  distinctly  in  view,  includes 
English,  Greek  or  German,  Latin,  French,  history,  mathematics,  and 
physics.  The  boy  who  is  expecting  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
such  as  law,  medicine,  education,  theology,  or  any  other  occupation  in 
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which  the  literary  note  is  dominant,  will  find  his  needs  well  served  in  this 
school.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  real  mastery  of  a  very  few  funda- 
mentals and  the  power  to  think  and  to  work.  The  boy  who  completes 
its  course  knows  how  to  study. 

The  school  has  two  distinct  courses:  One,  four  years  in  length  for  ele- 
mentary school  graduates,  and  the  other  six  years  in  length  for  those 
who  enter  earlier.  Graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Boston  are 
admitted  to  the  four-year  course  without  examination .  If  of  good  abilities 
and  of  firm  resolution  they  may  expect  to  graduate  in  that  length  of  time. 
Boys  may  also  enter  who  are  well  prepared  to  enter  Grade  VII.  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  boys  are  likely  to  be  better  prepared  for  college 
by  entering  the  Public  Latin  School  at  that  period  than  by  remaining 
at  the  elementary  school  to  graduate. 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  are  held  in  the  school  building 
on  the  second  Friday  in  June  in  each  year,  but  boys  who  have  been 
promoted  to  the  seventh  or  higher  grade  will  be  admitted  without  examina- 
tion, provided,  their  school  record  shows  an  average  of  not  more  than 
2  in  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  writing,  composition  and  spelling. 

Formal  reports  of  the  scholarship  and  deportment  of  the  pupils  are  made 
to  their  parents  monthly,  and  fuggestions  from  parents,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  as  to  the  character  and  treatment  of  their  sons  are  gratefully 
received. 

The  school  is  located  on  Warren  avenue  in  the  South  End. 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  the  Girls'  Latin  School 
is  open  only  to  girls  who  present  a  written  statement  from  their  parents 
or  guardians  that  it  is  their  intention  to  give  them  a  college  education. 
This  makes  it  clear  that  the  Girls'  Latin  School  is  maintained  for  the 
express  purpose  of  fitting  girls  for  admission  to  college.  Only  those  girls, 
therefore,  who  are  intending  to  enter  college  and  who  are  willing  to  under- 
take the  serious  and  somewhat  difficult  task  of  meeting  the  college  entrance 
requirements  should  elect  to  enter  this  school. 

The  subjects  of  instruction,  which  are  determined  by  the  admission 
requirements  of  our  leading  colleges,  include  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French, 
German,  history,  mathematics  and  science.  Candidates  who  are  aiming 
at  a  professional  career  or  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  higher  technical 
or  vocational  training  will  find  the  best  possible  preparation  in  the  Latin 
School. 

This  school  offers  no  course  in  preparation  for  the  Normal  School. 

There  are  two  regular  courses  of  study:  One,  covering  a  four-year  period, 
designed  for  the  graduates  of  the  public  elementary  schools;  the  other, 
covering  a  six-year  period,  open  to  pupils  who  have  been  promoted  to 
the  seventh  or  a  higher  grade.  The  work  of  both  these  courses  has  been  so 
planned  as  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  pupils  of  moderate  ability  who  enter 
fully  prepared  and  firmly  resolved  to  subordinate  other  interests  to  their 
school  duties.  Such  pupils  may  expect,  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence  in  their  studies,  to  graduate  within  the  prescribed  time.  Girls 
who  are  otherwise  fitted  for  the  studies  of  the  Latin  School  but  who  are 
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young  or  delicate  in  health,  and  hence  irregular  in  attendance,  should  expect 
to  spend  an  additional  year  in  completing  their  preparation  for  college. 

Experience  has  shown  that  girls  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools  will  secure  a  better  preparation  for 
college  by  entering  the  Latin  School  for  the  six-year  course  at  that  time 
than  by  continuing  in  the  grades  and  entering  for  the  four-year  course 
two  years  later. 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  are  held  in  the  Girls'  Latin 
School  building  on  the  second  Friday  in  June  of  each  year,  but  girls  who  have 
been  promoted  to  the  seventh  or  a  higher  grade  and  who  present  evidence  of 
satisfactory  scholarship  in  the  school  last  attended  will  be  admitted  without 
examination.  This  scholarship  requirement  is  met  by  a  school  record, 
during  the  year  preceding  admission,  which  averages  not  more  than  2  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  writing,  composition  and  spelling. 

The  school  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Huntington  avenue  and  the  Fen- 
way, near  Longwood  avenue. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  English  High  School  is  a  general  hjgh  school  for  boys.  It  receives 
pupils  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  and  other  pupils 
in  the  order  of  application  until  the  seating  capacity  of  the  school  is 
exhausted,  except  that  no  pupils  from  the  outlying  sections  of  the  city  can 
be  accommodated  in  the  beginning  class.  Pupils  of  the  same  year  in  school 
are  grouped  in  the  same  rooms,  but  there  are  no  other  distinctions  of  class. 
The  individual  is  the  unit.  Each  pupil  has  a  program  made  to  meet  his 
needs,  and  promotions  are  by  subjects  and  not  by  courses.  A  few  studies 
are  required  and  pupils  taking  a  foreign  language  are  generally  required  to 
continue  it  at  least  two  years. 

With  these  exceptions  a  pupil  may  choose  his  own  studies,  subject  to 
the  advice  and  approval  of  his  teacher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  each 
course  is  consistent  and  has  a  definite  objective.  About  one- third  of  the 
graduates  continue  their  studies  in  higher  institutions  and  those  who  do 
their  school  work  well  find  themselves  well  prepared  for  advanced  work. 

The  English  High  School  is  not  distinctively  a  fitting  school,  and  gives 
no  more  attention  and  no  better  opportunities  to  boys  fitting  for  college 
than  to  those  preparing  for  scientific  study  or  business  life;  but  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  work  is  indicated  by  the  standing  in  college  work  of  that  por- 
tion of  its  graduates  who  do  go  to  college  and  who  while  in  this  school 
recite  their  English,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  science,  etc.,  in  the 
same  classes  with  those  who  are  not  going  to  college. 

The  English  High  School  has  no  shop  work. 

Choice  of  Studies. 
Recommendations . 

Pupils  preparing  for  Harvard  College  should  take  during  the  first  year 
English,  history,  French  and  algebra.    Twenty  hours,  twenty  points. 

Pupils  preparing  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  should 
take  during  the  first  year  English,  French,  algebra  and  botany.  Twenty 
hours,  nineteen  points. 
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Pupils  preparing  for  a  business  career  should  lay  the  broadest  possible 
foundation  for  that  career  by  electing,  in  addition  to  purely  commercial 
studies,  subjects  that  will  tend  to  discipline  their  minds  and  broaden 
their  outlook  upon  life.  They  are  recommended  to  take  during  the  first 
year  English,  elementary  science,  bookkeeping  and  French,  or  Spanish,  or 
history.    Twenty  hours,  twenty  points. 

The  school  is  located  on  Montgomery  street,  in  the  South  End. 


GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Girls'  High  School  has  the  same  elective  course  of  study  as  all 
general  high  schools.  Four  different  courses  are  recommended  to  pupils 
as  indicated  below.  The  pressure  of  numbers  is  so  great  that  the  school 
is  now  obliged  to  restrict  its  admissions  to  pupils  from  the  city  proper 
and  contiguous  portions  of  Roxbury.  Any  pupil  coming  to  this  school 
is  asked  to  write  upon  the  back  of  her  admission  card  the  course  of  study 
and  the  foreign  language  desired.  The  first  year's  work  only  in  each  course 
of  study  is  indicated  below.  Complete  courses  of  study  will  be  furnished 
on  request. 

College  Course. 
The  school  fits  not  only  for  such  standard  colleges  as  Radcliffe,  Wel- 
lesley  and  Smith,  but  for  such  special  institutions  as  Simmons  College, 
the  Normal  Art  School,  the  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  and  the  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  freedom  in  election  of  work  makes  it  possible  for 
pupils  not  now  certain  as  to  their  college  prospects  to  change  to  a  college 
course  in  later  years.  The  first  year's  work  recommended  for  this  course 
includes  English,  Latin,  algebra  and  ancient  history. 

Normal  Course. 

This  course  is  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Since  only 
pupils  receiving  a  rank  of  at  least  B  are  certificated  to  the  Normal  School, 
and  since  the  course  is  one  of  the  hardest  in  the  school,  only  pupils  of 
good  ability  are  advised  to  elect  it.  The  first  year's  work  recommended 
for  this  course  includes  English,  a  foreign  language  (French,  Latin  or 
German),  algebra  and  ancient  history. 

Commercial  Course. 
This  course  offers  not  alone  subjects  of  a  purely  business  nature,  but 
great  freedom  in  the  choice  of  other  subjects.  Teachers  are  advised  to 
present  to  their  pupils  the  advantages,  even  for  business  purposes,  of  a 
broad  course  of  this  kind  over  the  shorter  courses  offered  by  business 
colleges.  The  first  year's  work  recommended  for  this  course  includes 
English,  a  modern  language  (French,  German,  Spanish),  bookkeeping  and 
English  history. 

General  Course. 
This  course  is  designed  for  pupils  who  do  not  desire  any  of  the  other 
courses.    For  the  first  year  the  course  recommended  is  the  same  as  the 
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Normal  course,  but  in  subsequent  years  anything  offered  in  the  entire 
course  of  study  may  be  elected,  due  regard  being  given  to  the  requirements 
for  a  diploma. 

The  school  is  located  on  West  Newton  street,  between  Tremont  street 
and  Shawmut  avenue,  South  End. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  distinctive  aim  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  is  to  train  boys  for 
business  life.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  school  works  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  provides  instruction  in  the  history,  conditions  and  principles  of 
business;  second,  it  provides  opportunity  for  practical  experience  through 
aiding  the  boy  to  secure  work  at  the  Christmas  season,  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  at  various  other  periods  of  the  year.  In  order  that  each 
individual  may  be  specially  fitted  to  take  a  definite  place  in  the  world  of 
commerce,  the  pupil  is  asked  to  choose,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  one 
of  three  courses.  These  courses  are  as  follows:  The  merchandising  (buying 
and  selling),  the  clerical  (stenography),  and  the  accounting  course.  Thus 
at  the  end  of  four  years  a  boy  knows  a  great  deal  about  the  essentials  of 
business;  he  knows  enough  about  some  side  of  business  activity  to  be  of 
immediate  use  to  his  employer;  and  he  has  had  sufficient  practical  expe- 
rience to  enable  him  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  the  type  of  career  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted,  thus  guarding  against  the  mistakes  so  likely 
to  attend  complete  inexperience. 

During  the  first  year  a  boy  takes  the  following  subjects:  English, 
modern  language  (German,  Spanish  or  French),  elementary  bookkeeping, 
general  science,  mathematics  (commercial  arithmetic  and  algebra). 
During  the  second  year  he  continues  all  these  studies  with  the  exception 
of  general  science.  In  its  place  he  takes  economic  history  and  geography . 
He  also  begins  typewriting.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  chooses  one 
of  the  three  courses  already  referred  to,  i.  e.,  secretarial,  merchandising  or 
accounting.  Separate  programs  of  study  have  been  provided  for  these 
different  courses,  so  that  a  boy  will  be  well  fitted  to  take  up  the  particular 
department  of  business  activity  for  which  he  chooses  to  prepare. 

Throughout  the  four  years,  regular  class  work  is  supplemented  with  talks 
each  week  by  business  men. 

The  school  is  not,  however,  narrowly  vocational.  Here  as  in  the  general 
high  school,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  appreciate  the  higher  ideals  and  devel- 
opments of  modern  civilization;  he  is  trained  to  be  not  merely  a  business 
man  but  an  educated  and  useful  citizen.  For  boys  specially  gifted,  the 
school  makes  additional  provision  for  fostering  various  activities,  repre- 
sented by  the  orchestra,  the  bands,  the  glee  club,  the  debating  societies,  the 
school  magazine,  and  the  athletic  association. 

In  no  sense  is  the  High  School  of  Commerce  a  preparatory  school  for 
higher  institutions;  neither  is  it  of  the  strictly  clerical  type.  It  trains 
boys  to  become  practical,  energetic  men  of  business,  and  intelligent,  well- 
behaved  members  of  society. 

Any  elementary  school  graduate  who  is  ambitious  to  enter  business  fife 
directly  from  high  school  should  consider  the  aim,  resources  and  advantages 
of  the  school.    The  opportunities  in  business  are  many  and  varied.  There 
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is  always  a  great  demand  for  boys  who  have  specific  business  training  and 
who  have  good  school  records.  The  constant  aim  of  the  school  is  to  make 
it  of  as  much  value  as  possible  to  its  pupils  and  to  the  business  men  of  the 
city. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  Fenway,  on  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  near 
Longwood  avenue. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  offers  a  course  in  general  academic 
studies,  together  with  highly  specialized  training  in  domestic  science,  or  in 
the  skilled  trades  of  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

The  school  does  not  attempt  to  prepare  for  college  or  other  higher  insti- 
tutions and  does  not  teach  a  foreign  language.  Neither  does  the  course 
offer  the  commercial  branches,  such  as  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  following  subjects:  English;  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern  history  and  civil  government;  drawing;  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  plane  geometry;  chemistry  and  physics;  physiology  and 
hygiene;  sanitation;  economics;  household  accounts;  cooking  and  house- 
wifery; home  nursing;  dressmaking  and  millinery;  choral  practice;  physical 
training. 

During  the  first  year  the  course  is  the  same  for  all  the  pupils.  There 
are  thirty  periods  per  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  divided  as  follows: 
English  4,  ancient  history  2,  applied  arithmetic  and  algebra  2,  elementary 
science  1,  drawing  4,  cooking  2,  housewifery  2,  sewing  6,  choral  practice  1, 
physical  training  2,  study  4. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  pupils  are  required  to  choose  one  of  the 
following  courses:  Dressmaking,  millinery,  domestic  science,  applied  design. 

In  the  department  of  domestic  science  instruction  is  given  in  selecting, 
purchasing  and  preparing  foods;  food  values;  invalid  cookery;  the  plan- 
ning and  furnishing  of  a  house;  the  care  of  the  home;  laundry  work. 

In  the  industrial  department  pupils  are  prepared  to  enter  the  trades  of 
dressmaking  and  millinery.  In  dressmaking  they  are  taught  the  draughting, 
cutting,  fitting  and  making  of  clothing.  During  the  fourth  year  they  are 
engaged  on  order  work  in  school  and  are  sent  to  work  in  shops  for  practical 
experience.  In  millinery  they  are  taught  all  the  processes  of  making  hats 
and  turn  out  a  marketable  product.  , 

During  the  school  course  the  pupils  have  the  advice  of  a  teacher  known 
as  the  vocational  assistant.  This  teacher  looks  after  those  who  are  working 
part  time  in  the  trade  and  also  helps  to  secure  positions  for  graduates,  or 
for  those  who  leave  school  before  graduation,  and  keeps  in  touch  with 
them  until  they  are  fairly  well  established. 

The  school  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Winthrop  and  Greenville  streets, 
near  Dudley  Street  Terminal. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
This  school  aims  to  provide  the  most  effective  training  which  a  high 
school  can  give  to  able  boys  who  wish  to  prepare  for  successful  careers  on 
the  business  and  directive  side  of  productive  industry.    The  course  of 
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study  and  methods  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  give  accurate  and  system- 
atized, though  necessarily  elementary,  knowledge  of  the  general  processes 
of  industry,  methods  of  production,  materials  and  machines,  business  and 
shop  organization,  the  economics  of  production,  and  the  applications  of 
science,  mathematics  and  drawing  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical  work. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  school.  It  aims  to  develop  the  mechanical 
intelligence  and  skill  required  for  efficient  service  in  a  great  variety  of 
responsible  positions;  positions  that  lie  between  the  skilled  workman  and 
the  professionally  trained  engineer.  A  complete  enumeration  of  such 
positions  is  impracticable,  but  some  of  them  are:  Stock  clerks;  designers; 
foremen;  draughtsmen;  testers;  inspectors;  operating  engineers;  assistants 
to  engineers  —  civil,  mechanical  or  electrical;  salesmen  of  mechanical 
products;  assistant  superintendents;  and  contractors.  This  school  does 
not  fit  for  college  or  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  course  of  study  includes  woodworking,  pattern-making,  forging, 
machine  shop  work,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  mathematics, 
English,  physics,  chemistry,  shop  administration,  history  and  civics. 

Boys  may  elect  in  the  senior  year  intensive  work  in  woodworking, 
pattern-making,  forging,  machine  shop  practice,  electricity,  mathematics 
as  applied  in  surveying  and  building  operations,  architectural  drawing, 
machine  design,  or  industrial  design. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  shop  work  is  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis 
and  the  output  is  in  the  form  of  useful  articles.  The  work  is  adapted  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  approved  shop  organizations  and  methods,  but  the 
emphasis  is  rightly  placed  upon  instruction  rather  than  output.  The  work 
in  drawing  and  in  the  academic  subjects  is  closely  correlated  with  the 
shop  work. 

Pupils  are  taught  to  make  and  understand  complete  working  drawings. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  rapid  production  of  technical  sketches, 
such  as  furnishing  data  for  these  drawings.  These  sketches  serve 
also  to  give,  in  the  least  expensive  form,  an  unmistakable  record  of  what 
has  been  agreed  upon,  and  to  give  accurately  all  information  required  by 
the  workman.  The  reading  of  drawings  is  taught  with  reference  to  a 
correct  interpretation  of  methods  of  construction  and  of  the  nature,  quality 
and  cost  of  the  materials  and  labor  required. 

The  course  in  mathematics  is  designed  to  give  the  working  mathematical 
knowledge  required  in  the  shops  and  laboratories  and  in  the  occupations 
to  which  the  school  naturally  leads.  It  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  prac- 
tical problems  and  gives  much  practice  in  the  use  of  mathematical  tables, 
engineers'  handbooks,  graphs  and  the  slide  rule. 

The  English  teaching  includes  acquaintance  with  trade  journals  and 
books  of  reference  pertaining  to  mechanical  industries. 

The  course  in  science  aims  to  show  the  applications  of  the  principles  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  industries.  The  work  deals  with  apparatus 
and  machines  of  a  character  and  design  found  in  factories  and  shops,  so 
mounted  and  equipped  as  to  lend  themselves  to  the  desired  tests.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  the  properties  and  strength  of  materials,  and  the 
generation  and  application  of  light,  heat,  power  and  electricity.  During 
the  last  two  years  of  the  course  a  study  is  made  of  chemistry  particularly 
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with  reference  to  its  industrial  applications,  and  during  the  senior  year 
boys  are  given  an  opportunity  to  elect  more  advanced  work  in  electricity 
than  is  given  in  the  earlier  years. 

The  course  in  history  besides  the  usual  civics  and  economics  deals  with 
the  care  of  streets,  the  water  supply,  transportation,  fire  prevention,  health, 
prevention  of  accidents  and  the  preservation  of  order.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  industrial  side  of  history,  especially  of  the  United  States 
and  New  England.  The  fourth  year  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  industry  and  business  and  shop  organization. 

All  of  the  shops,  drawing  rooms  and  class  rooms  are  well  lighted.  They 
are  fully  equipped  with  high  class  tools  and  machines,  and  the  laboratories 
are  furnished  with  the  expensive  apparatus  required  for  practical  work. 
The  machines  in  the  shops  and  laboratories  are  driven  by  motors  supplied 
with  current  by  a  generator  in  the  basement  of  the  new  building.  The 
plant  serves  as  an  excellent  object  lesson  in  heating,  ventilating  and 
electrical  engineering. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  9  a.  m.  to  3.40  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission 
of  thirty  minutes  at  12.10.  This  long  school  day  is  required  to  provide 
for  the  shop  work  and  numerous  laboratory  exercises.  The  recitation 
periods  are  ninety  minutes.  Since  about  half  of  each  period  is  devoted  to 
study  under  the  supervision  of  teachers,  capable  boys  can  learn  most  of 
their  lessons  in  school  hours.  The  classes  are  ordinarily  limited  to  twenty- 
four,  therefore  each  boy  receives  a  relatively  large  amount  of  attention 
from  the  teacher. 

The  entering  class  is  limited  to  416  pupils.  The  conditions  of  admission 
are  such  as  are  applicable  to  the  other  high  schools,  but  no  boy  who  has 
not  made  a  good  record  in  arithmetic,  sloyd  and  drawing  should  choose 
this  school.  The  valuable  training  which  it  gives  is  necessarily  very  expen- 
sive, consequently  boys  cannot  properly  be  received  or  retained  who  have 
not  the  native  aptitude,  industry  and  perseverance  to  profit  by  the 
opportunities  offered. 

The  extended  space  allotted  to  this  school  is  made  necessary  in  order 
that  the  reconstruction  of  the  school  may  be  understood. 

The  school  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Dalton  and  Belvidere  streets. 

ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
The  Roxbury  High  School  receives  pupils  who  reside  within  the  limits 
of  the  former  city  of  Roxbury.  It  is  a  general  high  school  and  is  for  girls 
only.  It  is  attended  by  over  1,000  girls  and  has  a  teaching  force  of  33 
men  and  women.  Its  large  building  is  well  equipped  for  the  four  courses 
it  offers,  and  its  walls  are  attractively  hung  with  fine  pictures,  gifts  of 
former  classes. 

Nearly  all  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school  are  elective.  Each  pupil 
is  required,  however,  to  take  English  and  physical  training  for  four  years. 
A  large  airy  gymnasium  on  the  third  floor  is  in  almost  constant  use  of 
classes  in  calisthenics  and  apparatus  work,  and  two  teachers,  together  with 
the  school  physician,  watch  over  the  physical  needs  of  the  pupils.  Other 
required  subjects  are,  for  one  year  each,  history,  science,  mathematics  or 
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bookkeeping,  hygiene  and  choral  practice.  Three  large  laboratories  pro- 
vide ample  opportunity  for  extensive  work  in  science.  Phonography  and 
typewriting  or  a  foreign  language  must  be  pursued  until  seven  points  are 
obtained. 

If  a  pupil  elects  the  college  course  she  must  follow,  in  addition  to  these, 
whatever  subjects  are  required  for  admission  to  the  college  selected- 
Preparation  is  offered  for  any  of  the  women's  colleges.  Pupils  may  prepare 
to  enter  Simmons  College  for  either  the  secretarial,  library  or  domestic 
science  courses.  Faculty  advisers  stand  ready  to  offer  assistance  and 
advice  in  shaping  proper  programs. 

The  Normal  course  fits  girls  to  enter  the  Boston  Normal  School  or  any 
of  the  state  normal  schools,  if  they  desire  to  qualify  for  the  teaching 
profession.  In  this  course,  also,  the  requirements  are  more  numerous 
than  those  given  above  for  candidates  for  a  diploma.  Latin,  for  instance, 
must  be  studied  four  years,  or  for  two  if  a  modern  language  is  substituted 
for  the  other  two  years. 

Girls  may  select  the  general  course  who  do  not  aim  at  any  of  the  goals 
described  for  the  other  three  courses,  or  who  desire  to  lay  a  broad  foun- 
dation of  information  and  experience  before  beginning  specialized  voca- 
tional training.  Opportunities  for  election  of  subjects  are  most  liberal 
in  this  course. 

The  commercial  course  of  four  years  aims  to  equip  each  pupil  with 
such  information,  habits  and  skill  as  will  enable  her  to  enter  commercial 
employment  and  adapt  herself  readily  to  the  requirements  of  her  position. 
Three  avenues  to  employment  are  open,  and  all  three  may  be  traversed 
in  four  years.  Bookkeeping  and  phonography,  with  typewriting,  lead  to 
office  and  secretarial  positions,  while  salesmanship  affords  opportunities 
for  studying  store  systems  and  merchandising.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  girls  are  allowed  actual  experience  in  stores. 

These  three  subjects,  once  elected,  should  be  pursued  as  many  years 
as  they  are  offered,  if  a  pupil  desires  to  take  up  office  or  store  work  upon 
leaving  school.  Skill  in  the  use  of  these  arts  depends  upon  the  energy  and 
faithfulness  with  which  they  are  practiced.  Other  subjects,  such  as 
commercial  geography  and  business  law,  contribute  to  a  pupil's  fund  of 
general  information  upon  business  organization,  and  round  out  the  com- 
mercial course. 

The  school  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Warren  and  Montrose  streets, 
near  the  Dudley  Street  Terminal. 
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B. — THE  SUBURBAN  SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL  EXPLANATION. 
The  so-called  suburban  high  schools,  a  list  of  which  follows,  are 
coeducational  and  are  designed  to  provide  a  neighborhood  school  for  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  severally  located.  They  possess  the  general 
advantage  that  a  pupil  may  attend  them  without  the  expense  and  dis- 
comfort of  street  car  travel,  and  in  this  way  they  also  save  time  that  can  be 
profitably  devoted  either  to  the  preparation  of  school  work  or  to  healthful 
outdoor  exercise. 

These  schools  offer  elective  courses  in  foreign  languages,  including 
Latin;  in  mathematics  (algebra  and  geometry) ;  in  science  (biology, 
chemistry  and  physics);  in  the  clerical  arts  (bookkeeping,  phonography 
and  typewriting);  in  history;  in  drawing;  in  commercial  geography; 
in  commercial  law;  and  in  economics.  Physical  training  is  required  of 
the  girls  attending  these  schools,  and  physical  training,  including  military 
drill,  is  required  of  the  boys.  English  is  required  of  every  pupil  for  the 
first  three  years  at  least. 

They  are  able  to  prepare  pupils  for  college,  for  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  for  the  Boston  Normal  School.  Many  pupils,  however, 
get  the  last  of  their  school  education  in  these  schools,  and  enter  busi- 
ness life  immediately  after  graduation.  For  these  pupils  courses  are 
provided  that  will  enable  them  to  succeed  in  office  work,  in  salesmanship, 
and  in  some  cases  in  mechanical  or  secretarial  positions.  An  effort  is 
made  to  give  to  every  pupil  who  comes  to  them  some  work  that  will  be  of 
advantage,  even  if  the  pupil  stays  not  more  than  one  year.  Eighty  points 
are  required  for  graduation. 

The  descriptions  of  the  individual  suburban  schools  vary  somewhat,  still 
the  schools  are  substantially  alike  in  most  respects,  both  as  to  the  courses 
offered  and  the  quality  of  instruction.  They  are  of  equal  rank  and  worth  in 
all  essential  particulars.  A  careful  reading  of  the  matter  under  all  of  the 
suburban  schools  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  purpose  of  each. 

There  are  seven  suburban  high  schools  as  follows: 

1.  Brighton  High  School,  Cambridge  and  Warren  streets. 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  Allston  and  Brighton. 

2.  Charlestown  High  School,  Monument  square. 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  Charlestown,  North  and  West  Ends. 

3.  Dorchester  High  School,  Talbot  avenue  and  Washington  street. 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  all  the  Dorchester  elementary  school 
districts. 

4.  East  Boston  High  School,  Marion  street,  between  Princeton  and 

Saratoga  streets. 
Pupils  are  admitted  from  East  Boston. 
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Hyde  Park  High  School,  Harvard  avenue  and  Everett  street. 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  Hyde  Park,  West  Roxbury  and  parts  of 
Dorchester.    Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  co-operative  industrial 
course  from  any  part  of  the  city. 
South  Boston  High  School,  Thomas  park. 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  South  Boston  and  parts  of  Dorchester. 
West  Roxbury  High  School,  Elm  street,  opposite  Greenough  avenue, 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  West  Roxbury,  Roslindale,  Jamaica 
Plain  and  parts  of  Roxbury. 

THE  BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
The  courses  at  the  Brighton  High  School  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  pupils  of  the  Brighton  District.  The  principal  courses  are: 

(1.)  A  classical  course  which  fits  for  any  college  in  the  United  States. 
Graduates  of  this  course  have  attended  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Colby, 
Tufts,  Boston  University,  Boston  College,  Holy  Cross,  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Leland  Stanford  University,  University  of 
Chicago,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  etc. 

(2.)  A  general  course  which  fits  for  scientific  schools  such  as  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  the  scientific  department  of  other  colleges.  This 
course  also  fits  pupils  for  such  professional  schools  as  do  not  require  a 
preliminary  college  training.  Many  pupils  who  intend  to  complete  their 
academic  education  at  the  high  school  find  that  the  general  course,  with 
such  modifications  as  a  flexible  elective  system  affords,  is  perfectly  well 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

(3.)  A  normal  course  which  fits  for  the  Boston  Normal  School  and  for 
any  state  normal  school,  including  the  Normal  Art  School. 

(4.)  A  commercial  course  destined  to  furnish  excellent  preparation  for 
business  life.  By  a  judicious  combination  of  commercial  and  of  general 
subjects  preparation  is  afforded  not  only  for  stenographers  and  typewriters 
but  also  for  those  desiring  to  obtain  employment  in  numerous  other 
departments  of  commerce,  such  as  salesmanship  and  banking. 

Combinations  of  Courses. 

By  a  combination  of  courses  the  wants  of  individual  pupils  are  readily 
met.  Excellent  opportunities  are  offered  in  manual  training,  free  hand 
drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  metal  work,  bookbinding,  and  domestic 
science.  The  laboratories  and  equipment  throughout  the  school  are 
modern  and  excellent. 

The  Brighton  High  School  was  founded  in  1841  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
high  schools  in  the  country. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
The  Charlestown  High  School  location  is  central,  within  walking  distance 
of  all  homes,  close  to  the  Charlestown  Branch  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  not  far  from  the  city  playgrounds  available  for  athletic 
purposes. 

>  «  \. 
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The  school  has  a  healthful  site;  high  elevation,  and  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air  and  light.  The  building  is  of  recent  construction,  first  occupied  in 
1907,  with  well  ventilated  rooms,  broad  corridors  and  stairways  of  fireproof 
construction. 

There  is  a  large  assembly  hall  of  unusual  beauty,  already  notable  among 
school  buildings  for  the  decorative  painting  that  adorns  the  wall  of  the 
stage.  There  is  a  library  containing  a  collection  of  books,  made  by  public 
subscription  in  days  when  Charlestown  was  an  independent  municipality. 
There  are  also  a  gymnasium  with  locker  rooms  and  shower  baths,  scientific 
laboratories,  a  room  for  art  instruction,  and  a  shop  for  handicraft,  together 
with  special  rooms  for  commercial  subjects,  all  completely  equipped. 

The  school  offers  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  of  a  general  high  school, 
but  emphasizes  two  in  particular: 

( 1 .)  Commercial  Course,  for  boys  and  girls.  Many  of  the  teachers  have 
had  practical  experience  in  business.  Salesmanship  is  taught  in  the  fourth 
year  by  co-operation  with  large  department  stores.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  promising  pupils  (girls)  may  enter  the  Boston  Clerical  School. 

(2.)  Normal  School  Course,  for  girls.  A  large  percentage  of  the  teachers 
of  the  school  are  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  and  have  remained 
in  close  touch  with  it. 

Shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing  may  be  taken  by  boys  who  show 
an  aptitude  for  such  subjects  and  who  maintain  a  good  standing  in  them. 

The  general  advantages  claimed  for  the  district  high  school  are  set 
forth  elsewhere.  The  Charlestown  High  School  draws  its  pupils  from  the 
local  grammar  schools,  with  which  it  seeks  to  co-operate.  It  is  easily 
possible  for  parents  to  visit  the  school,  which  they  are  urgently  invited 
to  do,  in  order  that  every  effort  may  be  made  to  help  their  children.  The 
school  hopes,  because  of  the  compactness  of  its  membership,  to  reach  the 
individual  student. 

A  savings  bank  is  maintained  here,  having  pupils  for  its  clerks,  and 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Charlestown  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank. 
The  school  acts  with  the  Placement  Bureau  in  finding  employment  for 
pupils. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Dorchester  High  School  is  designed  to  provide  a  secondary  educa- 
tion for  boys  and  girls.  As  such,  it  endeavors  to  bring  out  and  develop 
their  latent  powers,  that  they  may  attain  the  highest  measure  of  individual 
success  in  life,  and  render  the  best  service  to  the  community.  It  is  like- 
wise designed  to  put  them  in  touch  with  practical  life. 

The  school  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  Dorchester,  which  is  large,  loyal, 
homogeneous  and  rapidly  growing.  The  Dorchester  High  School,  then, 
must  meet  the  local  situation.  While  the  central  high  schools  largely 
specialize,  and  each  has  its  specific  aim,  the  Dorchester  High  School, 
from  the  nature  of  its  position,  must  include  these  several  special  aims  in 
a  broader  aim  and  purpose.  Where  they  attract  a  certain  number,  the 
Dorchester  High  School  must  appeal  to  all  in  the  community. 

The  Dorchester  High  School  offers  a  variety  of  courses  as  follows: 
A  course  for  college  or  scientific  schools,  a  normal  course,  a  liberal  or 
general  course,  an  art  course,  a  manual  training  course,  an  industrial  course 
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co-operating  with  factory  work,  and  a  commercial  course.  It  prepares 
pupils  for  and  sends  them  to  all  the  leading  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
by  certificate  or  examination.  It  offers  a  liberal  education  for  pupils 
who  are  to  complete  their  studies  in  the  high  school.  It  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  girls  to  become  proficient  in  the  domestic  arts  and  the  boys  to 
develop  their  manual  powers.  It  presents  a  highly  developed  and  well 
equipped  commercial  course,  including  a  clerical  bureau.  This  bureau 
is  in  close  contact  with  the  wholesale  and  retail  houses  and  secures  good 
positions  for  graduates  of  the  commercial  and  salesmanship  courses. 
Each  course  in  the  school  is  a  well  rounded  four  years'  course,  and  offers  a 
thorough  training. 

The  school  building  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  for  its  work 
of  any  in  the  city,  especially  in  the  commercial  department.  The  manual 
training  and  domestic  art  departments  have  received  large  additional 
equipment  to  meet  the  growing  needs.  The  school  has  a  physical,  a  chem- 
ical and  a  zoological  laboratory  for  teaching  the  different  branches  of 
science.  The  building  is  so  situated  that  it  has  plenty  of  room,  light  and 
fresh  air.  It  has  four  rooms  equipped  for  wood  and  metal  work  and  three 
rooms  especially  fitted  for  practical  arts.  In  the  latter  course  are  taught 
designing,  pattern  making  and  the  completion  of  outfits  for  women. 

The  school  provides  for  the  physical  needs  of  its  pupils.  It  has  drill 
and  physical  exercises  for  the  boys  and  physical  training  for  the  girls  as 
a  part  of  their  school  course.  It  has  a  large  athletic  field  for  the  use  of 
its  pupils. 

Its  peculiar  advantage  to  its  constituents  is  that  it  offers  to  the  com- 
munity of  Dorchester  all  the  educational  opportunity  that  any  general 
high  school  in  the  city  can  offer.  It  is  within  easy  access  of  all  parts  of 
Dorchester.  It  eliminates  the  long  car  rides,  the  car  fares  and  the  dangers 
and  temptations  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  city 
every  day.  It  economizes  the  time  of  the  pupils  and  enables  them  to  put 
upon  their  studies  the  time  which  would  be  lost  in  going  to  and  from  the 
city.  It  gives  the  parents  an  opportunity  to  educate  their  children  under 
their  own  eyes,  it  invites  personal  conference  with  parents,  and  frequent 
visits  of  parents.    It  is  pre-eminently  a  school  for  Dorchester. 

THE  EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  East  Boston  High  School  is  a  general  high  school,  as  distinct  from 
the  special  schools.  In  discussing  the  advantages  and  opportunities 
offered  by  the  general  high  school,  the  School  Board,  in  its  report  of  1912, 
used  the  following  language: 

"  While  in  many  cases  the  elementary  school  graduate  is  able  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  special  kind  of  training  that  is  likely  to  be  of  most  benefit 
to  him  in  life,  it  is  still  true  that  for  large  numbers  of  pupils  the  years 
immediately  following  the  elementary  school  course  can  best  be  spent 
in  study  of  a  less  special  sort,  until  a  more  nearly  definite  aim  in  life  is 
formed.  For  such  pupils  the  general  high  school  offers  an  opportunity 
for  self-discovery." 

Pupils  who  have  decided  upon  a  definite  course  should  begin  it  the  first 
year,  in  order  that  the  entire  four  years  of  work  may  be  devoted  to  the 
special  end  desired. 
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The  Normal  School  course  is  designed  for  pupils  who  wish  to  enter  the 
city  or  state  normal  schools,  preparatory  to  becoming  public  school  teachers. 
This  course  includes  in  its  first  year  algebra  and  a  foreign  language.  Pupils 
taking  it  are  expected  to  maintain  a  standing  of  A  or  B  (Excellent  or  Good), 
rather  than  C  (Passable),  in  all  the  work  of  the  first  three  years,  in  order 
to  be  exempted  from  examinations  in  this  work  when  entering  the  Normal 
School. 

The  course  in  commercial  subjects  leads  to  office  positions.  In  this 
course  English  I.  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  before  type- 
writing, coming  the  second  year,  can  be  elected. 

The  manual  training  course  includes  mechanical  drawing  and  bench- 
work,  with  special  work  for  those  intending  to  take  up  shop  work  out  of 
school  later  in  the  course. 

The  course  in  salesmanship  includes  practical  work,  the  pupils  working 
two  days  per  week  (Mondays  and  Saturdays)  in  the  large  stores  of  the  city, 
their  school  wofk  continuing  the  other  four  days.  This  course  includes 
bookkeeping  and  business  forms  the  first  year. 

The  course  in  domestic  arts  and  science  comprises  work  in  what  is  called 
"home  making."  In  this  course  are  given  cooking,  including  the  study 
of  food  values,  market  prices  and  supplies;  sewing,  including  the  study 
of  textiles,  prices  of  materials,  and  planning  of  clothing;  household  science, 
including  house  furnishing,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  cleaning.  This 
course  should  include  freehand  drawing  the  first  year. 

The  school  has  certificate  rights  from  the  New  England  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board.  Pupils  who  maintain  a  standing  above  C  (Passable) 
may  receive  certificates  which  exempt  them  from  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  colleges  in  New  England,  excepting  Harvard,  Yale  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  institutions  in  which  at  the  present  time  gradu- 
ates of  this  school  are  enrolled,  and  the  numbers  in  each: 


Normal  Schools. 

Boston  

Salem  

Normal  Arts  .... 

Colleges. 

Harvard  Law  . 
Harvard  Medical 
Harvard  Dental 
Harvard  College 

Tufts  Medical 
Tufts  Dental  . 
Tufts  College  . 


7 

2 
8 

—  17 

2 
1 
4 
4 


11 


13 


Colleges. 
Boston  University  Law  School  . 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology   

Simmons  College  .... 

Radcliffe  

Wellesley  

Dartmouth  


Colby 


3 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 

—  22 
63 


So  much  for  the  course,  but  finally  let  us  all,  pupil,  parent  and  teacher, 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  highest  value  a  school  can  possess  is  a  healthy 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  home  and  the  school  shall  unite  to  main- 
tain an  influence  under  which  the  "art  of  living"  is  placed  above  the  "art 
of  gaining  a  living."  Thus  shall  we  fulfill  the  design  of  our  forefathers 
who  placed  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  aim  of  the  schools, 
the  phrase,  "to  impress  upon  children  and  youth  the  virtues  which  are 
the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican 
constitution  is  founded." 
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HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal,  college,  technical  school,  commercial  and  general  courses 
are  similar  to  those  of  other  general  high  schools. 

As  far  as  practicable  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  separate  divisions. 
The  commercial  department  offers  four  years  of  bookkeeping,  three  years 
of  typewriting  and  two  years  of  shorthand.  The  classes  in  household 
science  and  arts  are  open  to  girls  enrolled  in  the  commercial  or  in  the 
general  courses.  In  detail  these  courses  are  much  the  same  as  described 
under  other  suburban  schools. 

Part-Time  Co-operative  Industrial  Course. 

This  course  is  for  boys  who  wish  to  learn  a  Trade.  This  is  the  only  high 
school  in  the  city  offering  such  a  course  on  a  large  scale,  consequently 
boys  will  be  admitted  to  it  regardless  of  the  locality  in  which  they  reside. 
In  conducting  this  course,  the  school  has  the  co-operation  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  Hyde  Park  district.  The  Part-Time  Co-operative 
Industrial  Course  includes  study  of  English,  shop  mathematics,  machine 
drafting,  elementary  science,  shop  work  and  science,  military  drill,  chorus 
singing  or  orchestra,  chemistry,  physics  and  civics.  The  boys  take  English, 
shop  mathematics,  shop  work,  civics,  drafting,  elementary  science  and 
physical  training  during  the  first  year.  During  the  last  three  years  of  the 
course  half-time  is  devoted  to  work  in  the  Hyde  Park  shops,  with  the  pay 
of  an  apprentice.    Ten  different  trades  are  open  to  the  choice  of  the  boys. 

Pupils  work  in  the  shops  during  the  summer  vacation  on  pay.  This  pay 
increases  each  year.  At  the  end  of  four  years  a  diploma  of  graduation  is 
given. 

As  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  first  year  frequent  excursions  will  be 
made  to  various  industrial  plants  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  one 
afternoon  each  week  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  in  some  manufacturing 
establishment  in  Hyde  Park,  without  pay. 

A  large  new  wing  that  will  greatly  improve  the  facilities  of  the  school  is 
in  process  of  construction  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  year. 

SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  South  Boston  High  School,  besides  the  required  courses  in  English 
and  in  physical  training,  offers  elective  courses  in  four  languages  (Latin, 
French,  German  and  Spanish);  in  mathematics  (algebra,  plane  and  solid 
geometry) ;  in  science  (biology,  chemistry  and  physics) ;  in  the  clerical  arts 
(bookkeeping,  phonography  and  typewriting) ;  in  history  (ancient,  mediaeval 
and  modern);  in  commercial  geography,  commercial  law  and  economics;  in 
music;  and  in  various  kinds  of  drawing  (the  courses  in  drawing  being  closely 
correlated  with  the  work  in  other  departments). 

While  it  fits  efficiently  for  college  and  for  Normal  School,  most  of  its 
pupils  (about  80  per  cent)  make  use  of  it  as  a  finishing  school,  expecting  to 
enter  business  life  immediately  after  their  high  school  course.  Effort  is 
constantly  directed  and  will  continue  to  be  directed  not  only  to  fit  these 
pupils  for  efficient  service  in  business,  but  to  place  them  advantageously 
when  they  leave  school. 

The  subjects  for  the  first  year  of  the  commercial  course  are  English, 
Spanish,  introductory  science  and  bookkeeping.  In  some  cases  history  may 
be  substituted  for  Spanish,  but  only  on  the  advice  of  the  head  master. 
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The  school  is  adequately  housed  in  a  beautiful  building  on  a  fine  site. 
Its  library,  drawing,  and  laboratory  facilities  are  unsurpassed. 

WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  through  several 
courses,  each  of  which,  though  directed  towards  its  specific  purpose, 
considers  the  social,  the  cultural  and  the  vocational  needs  of  the  pupil. 

The  college  and  the  technology  courses  are  for  those  who  purpose 
to  supplement  their  high  school  work  with  four  years  of  college.  Pupils 
who  elect  this  course  without  intending  to  go  to  college  are  unlikely  to 
bring  to  their  work  the  determination  or  loyalty  needful  to  success. 

The  normal  course,  as  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
prepares  girls  to  enter  the  Boston  Normal  School.  As  Boston  desires  the 
best  possible  young  women  as  teachers  in  its  elementary  schools,  a  high 
standard  is  required  of  all  girls  in  the  normal  course.  Girls  of  mediocre 
ability  cannot  expect  to  complete  the  course  in  the  usual  four  years.  Only 
girls  physically  strong  and  free  from  impediments  of  speech  should  elect 
this  course. 

The  general  course  prepares  boys  and  girls  for  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
the  Normal  Art  School  and  agricultural  colleges.  Including  as  it  does 
instruction  in  manual  training,  domestic  science  and  household  arts,  it  is 
particularly  adapted  to  those  who  expect  to  make  the  home  the  center  of 
their  interests. 

The  commercial  course  fits  boys  and  girls  to  take  places  in  the  business 
world  as  soon  as  they  graduate.  Besides  training  pupils  to  be  clerks, 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers  the  school  offers  a  course  in  salesmanship 
and  textiles  for  girls  and  in  advertising  and  salesmanship  for  boys. 

A  special  industrial  course  is  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  first-year 
boys.  The  work  will  be  strictly  practical,  including  shop  work,  mechanical 
drawing,  shop  mathematics,  English  and  science.  No  boy  will  be  admitted 
to  this  course  who  has  not  demonstrated  some  mechanical  ability. 

Each  course  demands  two  hours  of  home  study  each  school  day,  and 
parents  are  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  school  in  seeing  that  this 
amount  of  time  is  given. 
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C. — BOSTON  CLEEICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  purpose  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School  is  to  equip  young  women 
for  office  service.  Two  courses  are  offered,  namely:  A  business  course 
for  office  service  and  an  advanced  course  in  stenography  and  higher  clerical 
work. 

The  course  for  office  service  receives  only  girls  who  have  completed 
two  years  of  high  school  work.  It  includes  bookkeeping,  office  practice, 
commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  penmanship  and  business  English. 

The  course  in  stenography  receives  only  girls  who  have  completed  three 
years  of  high  school  work,  or  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  business 
course  in  the  Boston  Clerical  School.  It  consists  of  shorthand,  type- 
writing, penmanship,  business  arithmetic,  English,  bookkeeping,  political 
geography  and  office  practice.  In  connection  with  this  course,  training 
is  given  in  rapid  calculation,  filing,  and  in  the  use  of  those  office  machines 
with  which  the  stenographer  will  meet  when  employed.  The  final  part  of 
this  course  includes  a  training  of  some  weeks  in  the  model  office  department, 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  actual  business  office,  in  the 
various  duties  of  the  stenographer  or  secretary. 

The  school  also  offers  a  course  especially  designed  for  those  who  are 
graduates  of  the  general  or  other  high  schools.  Therefore,  students  may 
complete  a  four-year  course  of  any  sort  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city 
and  after  graduation  may  here  take  a  strictly  vocational  course  for  office 
work. 

Pupils  are  advanced  in  each  of  these  courses  as  rapidly  as  their  progress 
will  permit,  and  they  are  given  certificates  when  they  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  courses  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  required  for 
their  completion. 

After  a  thorough  preliminary  training  pupils  are  advanced  to  the  business 
practice  department,  where  they  perform  transactions  with  one  another, 
with  the  office  department  and,  through  the  mail,  with  pupils  in  schools 
of  several  distant  cities.  While  the  records,  business  papers  and  appliances 
are  the  same  as  are  used  in  actual  business,  the  pupils  are  instructed  in 
business  ethics  and  procedure,  in  current  merchandise  values,  in  passenger 
and  freight,  express  and  postal  rates. 

When  a  pupil  has  completed  the  work  of  the  business  practice  depart- 
ment she- is  promoted  to  office  practice.  This  department  has  a  set  of 
offices  and  a  national  bank  that  are  fitted  with  all  the  modern  books  and 
equipment.  Each  pupil  performs  the  duties  of  the  various  positions  in 
each  of  the  offices.  Incidentally  she  finds  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
apply  her  instruction  in  correspondence  as  she  dictates  to  a  stenographer 
the  letters  that  go  to  other  cities. 

The  school  instruction  is  individual.  Pupils  are  not  hurried  or  retarded 
by  others.  Ordinarily  about  a  year  is  required  to  complete  the  work  of 
either  course.  Pupils  are  sent  out  to  business  houses  to  work  in  temporary 
positions,  which  gives  them  valuable  practical  experience.  An  employment 
department  is  being  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  graduates. 
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D. — THE  DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


BOSTON  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 
The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  for  efficient  service  in  the 
wage-earning  callings  and  for  development  through  this  to  positions  of 
leadership.  The  pupils  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  graduates  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  experience  shows  that  as  a  rule  it  is  the  boy  who  has  the 
ability  and  ambition  to  finish  such  a  course  that  succeeds  in  an  industrial 
school. 

Age  of  Admission. 

No  one  is  admitted  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Younger  boys,  although 
graduates  of  elementary  schools,  cannot  be  admitted. 

Applicants  should  be  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  and  should  have 
shown  special  proficiency  in  manual  training  work,  drawing  and  arithmetic. 
No  boy,  however  able  in  the  performance  of  general  school  tasks,  or 
however  interested  in  mechanical  exercises,  will  be  admitted  to  the  school 
unless  he  intends  to  learn,  and  afterwards  pursue  a  trade. 

As  the  state  pays  one-half  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  school,  it 
reserves  the  right  to  set  up  certain  standards.  The  state  has  but  one  object 
in  the  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  viz.:  "To  increase  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  Commonwealth."  To  this  end  it  insists  that  (a)  the  boy 
shall  be  strong  and  healthy,  (6)  that  he  shall  have  no  physical  or  mental 
handicap,  (c)  that  he  shall  not  be  a  backward  boy,  (d)  that  he  shall  give 
evidence  of  ability  to  profit  by  the  work  of  the  school.  A  boy  who  gives 
evidence  of  failure  to  make  a  successful  mechanic  in  his  chosen  trade  may 
be  transferred  to  another  department  or  retired  from  the  school  on  the 
judgment  of  those  in  charge. 

A  Finishing  School. 
This  school  does  not  fit  for  any  higher  educational  institution.  The 
boy  who  aims  to  become  a  "mechanical  engineer"  should  take  a  four- 
year  course  in  a  high  school  and  fit  for  college  or  some  technical  institution 
of  equal  grade.  There  is,  however,  a  large  demand  for  men  who  know 
the  trade  and,  who,  in  addition,  possess  an  adequate  knowledge  of  applied 
mathematics  and  science  and  a  skill  in  drawing  that  enable  them  to  read 
and  make  plans,  and  to  direct  others  in  their  work.  Such  men  are  much 
sought  after  as  foremen,  inspectors  and  superintendents,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  success  and  promotion  are  increasing  in  the  ever  widening 
industrial  field  of  this  country. 

Length  of  Course. 
In  this  school  emphasis  is  placed  on  a  two-year  course  with  the  idea  of 
rounding  out  the  student's  training  in  the  things  he  needs  most  in  his 
chosen  trade.    A  third  and  fourth  year  course  is  offered  to  those  who  desire 
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and  are  able  to  take  it.  With  the  present  trades  offered,  no  boy  should 
apply  who  does  not  feel  reasonably  sure  that  he  can  devote  at  least  two 
years  to  the  course. 

Hours. 

The  school  day  is  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.  with  luncheon  period 
at  noon.  In  other  respects  the  school  calendar  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  public  schools.  One-half  of  each  day  is  given  to  shop  work  and 
the  other  half  to  academic  work,  the  latter  as  closely  related  to  the  trade 
as  possible. 

Trades  Taught. 

At  present  the  school  offers  courses  in  cabinetmaking,  electricity,  ' 
machine  practice,  printing  and  sheet  metal  work.    All  shop  instruction  is 
given  by  men  experienced  in  the  trade.    The  work  of  each  shop  is  on 
useful,  commercial  products,  and  in  the  manufacturing  processes  the 
usual  shop  methods  are  pursued. 

Academic  Work. 

The  academic  instruction  is  given  by  college  trained  men  of  successful 
teaching  experience.  The  work  both  in  content  and  extent  is  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  trade,  emphasizing  those  things  that  may  be  made 
immediately  available  when  the  boy  enters  his  apprenticeship.  The 
academic  studies  are  mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry), 
drawing,  science,  English,  history,  geography,  hygiene  and  civics. 

The  school  has  a  vocational  assistant  who  keeps  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturing concerns  and  the  labor  market  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  school  may  meet  the  industrial  demands,  and  to 
secure  work  for  graduates. 

An  appropriation  of  $400,000  has  been  made  for  a  fine  new  building, 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  within  one  year  the  first 
third  will  be  constructed.  This  will  accommodate  about  500  pupils 
(day  and  evening).    The  complete  plant  will  provide  for  1,000  pupils. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
For  the  girls  of  fourteen  years  or  over  who  from  choice  or  necessity  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  family  income  or  to  become  self-supporting  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  Trade  School  offers  preparatory  courses  in  shop  work. 

Trades  Taught. 

Hand  and  machine  work  in  the  needle  trades,  embroidery,  millinery, 
dressmaking,  cutting  and  fitting,  trade  design,  cooking  and  serving,  and 
operating  on  general  and  special  motor  machines  are  taught  in  intensive 
courses,  fitting  a  girl  to  become  a  wage-earner  in  from  six  months  to  two 
years,  according  to  her  ability  in  her  chosen  work. 

Employment  Opportunities. 
All  girls  completing  a  satisfactory  course  are  placed  in  suitable  and  safe 
positions  at  wages  varying  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  week  according  to 
the  skill  and  length  of  training  of  the  girl. 
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Neither  business  depression  nor  war  conditions  have  affected  the  demand 
for  well-trained  trade  school  girls,  and  although  more  than  two  hundred 
have  been  placed  in  business  since  September,  half  as  many  more  calls  for 
girls  could  not  be  filled. 

Admission  Conditions. 
This  school  is  open  and  free  to  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-five,  resident  in  Massachusetts.    New  students  are  admitted  in 
order  of  application  on  any  school  day  when  there  is  a  vacancy  and  are 
placed  in  positions  as  soon  as  they  are  competent. 

Hours. 

The  sessions  are  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  with  an  hour  for  luncheon, 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  twelve  months  in  the  year.  Girls  who  enter  for 
the  summer  session,  the  day  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  gain  a  season  in 
going  out  to  work,  while  those  already  in  the  school  who  remain  for  the 
summer  term  obtain  the  best  positions  for  the  fall  season. 

Branches  of  the  School. 
For  the  convenience  of  girls  residing  in  the  North  and  South  Ends, 
preparatory  classes  have  been  established  in  the  Hancock  and  Hyde 
Districts,  from  which  promotions  are  made  to  the  intermediate  depart- 
ment of  the  Trade  School  on  Massachusetts  avenue.  These  classes  enable 
the  girls  to  begin  their  business  training  near  home,  allow  them  to  go  home 
for  the  noon  hour,  and  save  them  the  expense  in  time  and  money  of  the 
journey  to  Northampton  street. 
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E  — CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  LEAVE  SCHOOL  PERMANENTLY  TO  GO 

TO  WORK. 

Young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work 
must  procure  an  employment  certificate  at  the  Certificating  Office,  218 
Tremont  street.  When  such  young  people  apply  for  this  certificate  they 
must  present: 

1.  A  birth  record. 

2.  A  promise  of  employment. 

3.  A  school  record  obtained  from  the  school  last  attended. 

Exact  information  concerning  these  will  be  provided  by  the  teacher,  the 
principal  or  the  counsellor  of  the  school. 

In  case  such  young  people  continue  in  employment  and  do  not  return  to 
the  elementary  or  high  schools  in  September  they  must  attend  the  com- 
pulsory Continuation  School  four  hours  each  week.  Assignments  to  the 
Continuation  School  will  be  made  at  the  time  employment  certificates  are 
granted.  Whenever  a  young  person  secures  employment  he  should  advise 
the  employer  that  he  must  attend  Continuation  School  four  hours  per  week. 
The  Continuation  Schools  are  not  in  session  during  July  and  August. 

The  central  building  of  the  Continuation  School  is  at  25  La  Grange  street. 
Certain  classes  of  the  Continuation  School  are  held  in  various  stores  and 
factories.  Information  concerning  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  school 
may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools, 
School  Committee  Rooms,  Mason  street. 
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REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  TEACHEES  AND  MEM- 
BEES  OP  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


In  School  Committee,  June  7,  1915. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  section  278  of  the  Regulations,  I 
herewith  submit  a  list  of  reappointments  for  the  school 
year  1915-16,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  teachers  to  which  each  school  and  school  district  is 
entitled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  upon  which  the 
quota  of  teachers  is  based.  All  reappointments  are 
made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Regulations 
governing  promotional  examinations.  All  reappoint- 
ments of  elementary  school  teachers  are  based  on  the 
provisions  of  section  292,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Regula- 
tions, which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  grade 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for  every  forty 
pupils  belonging  in  all  grades,  although  this  provision  of 
the  Regulations  has  never  been  put  into  effect  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appointment  of  new  teachers.  For  the 
appointment  of  new  teachers  during  the  current  school 
year,  the  School  Committee  provided  by  special  order 
that  the  basis  should  be  that  of  forty-four  pupils  in 
all  grades.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the 
basis  of  appointment  of  new  teachers  and  the  reappoint- 
ment of  teachers  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  the  reports 
which  follow  indicate  a  considerable  number  of  ele- 
mentary school  vacancies,  but  these  vacancies  are 
technical  rather  than  actual  vacancies  —  that  is,  they 
are  vacancies  on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  per  teacher. 
Except  as  hereinafter  explained,  there  are  no  teachers 
in  excess  of  the  Regulations. 
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Excess  Teachers. 
In  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  there  are  three 
junior  masters  in  excess  of  the  number  at  present  allowed 
by  the  Regulations.  This  excess  of  teachers  is  a  result 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  school  with  the  accom- 
panying restriction  in  the  membership  of  the  entering 
class.  r 

I  recommend  that  these  three  junior  masters  be 
reappointed  for  the  school  year  1915-16  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Board  will  agree  to  a  modification  of  the 
Regulations  governing  •  the  quota  of  pupils  per  teacher 
in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  accordance  with 
the  changed  conditions  that  the  Board  has  inaugurated 
in  this  school. 

Teachers  with  Excessive  Rank. 
First  Assistants  in  Charge. 
In  the  following  district  a  first  assistant  in  charge 
is  employed  in  a  school  building  other  than  the  central 
grammar  school  of  the  district  in  excess  of  the  Regula- 
tions : 

Everett  District,  Louisa  May  Alcott  School. —  One. 

I  recommend  that  an  excess  first  assistant  in  charge 
be  allowed  in  the  Louisa  May  Alcott  School  until  such 
time  as  a  teacher  of  this  rank  may  be  transferred  to 
another  district. 

In  each  of  the  following  districts  there  is  one  addi- 
tional first  assistant  in  charge  who  has  charge  of  lower 
grade  classes: 

Eliot.—  One. 

Washington. —  One. 

I  recommend  that  teachers  of  said  rank  be  continued 
in  the  Eliot  and  Washington  Districts  during  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1916. 
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First  Assistant,  Primary  School. 

In  the  following  district  the  position  of  first  assistant, 
primary  school,  has  been  continued  during  the  current 
school  year  by  special  order  of  the  Board: 

Hugh  O'Brien  District,  Samuel  W.  Mason  School. — 
One. 

I  recommend  that  the  rank  be  continued  during  the 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1916. 

Submasters. 

In  each  of  the  following  districts  there  is  an  additional 
submaster  in  charge  of  the  pupils  above  the  third  grade, 
as  authorized  by  the  School  Committee: 

Dearborn. —  One. 

Dudley. —  One. 

Eliot. —  One. 

Lewis. —  One. 

Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.-- —  One. 

Phillips  Brooks. —  One. 

Rice. —  One. 

Roger  W olcolt. —  One. 

Sherwin.—  One. 

Thomas  Gardner. —  One. 

Thomas  N.  Hart. —  One. 

Washington. —  One. 

Wendell  Phillips. —  One. 

I  recommend  that  they  be  continued  during  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1916. 

First  Assistants,  Grammar  School. 
In  each  of  the  following  districts  the  position  is  to  be 
abolished  on  the  retirement  of  the  present  incumbents: 
Charles  Sumner. —  One. 
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Comins. —  One. 
Dearborn. —  One. 
Edward  Everett. —  One. 
Frothingham. —  One. 
Harvard. —  One. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. —  One. 
John  A.  Andrew. —  One. 
John  Winthrop. —  One. 
Longfellow. —  One. 
Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 
Nor  cross. —  One. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. —  One. 
Rice. —  One. 
Robert  G.  Shaw. —  One. 
Samuel  Adams. —  One. 
Shurtleff. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Warren. —  One. 
Washington  Allston. —  One. 


TEACHERS  TAKEN  FROM  TENURE. 

There  are  two  teachers  in  the  service  who  were  once 
appointed  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School 
Committee,  but  who  have  since  been  taken  from  tenure 
and  are  now  serving  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1915. 
These  teachers  have  been  reappointed  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1916,  as  follows: 

Eliot  District. —  One. 

Wendell  Phillips  District. —  One. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  recommend  that  another 
teacher  be  taken  from  tenure  and  reappointed  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1916,  as  follows: 

Theodore  Lyman  District. —  One. 
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Special  Classes. 
Subject  to  your  approval,  I  hereby  reestablish  special 
classes  in  the  following  districts  for  the  year  1915-16: 

Agassiz. —  One. 

Bigelow. — ■  Two. 

Blackinton. —  One. 

Bowdoin. —  Two. 

Bunker  Hill. —  Two. 

Comins. —  One. 

Dearborn. —  One. 

Dudley. —  One. 

Dwight. —  Five. 

Eliot—  Three. 

Franklin. —  One. 

George  Putnam. —  Two. 

Hancock. —  Three. 

Harvard. —  One. 

Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 

Hyde. —  One. 

John  Cheverus. —  One. 

John  Winthrop. —  One. 

Lewis. —  One. 

Lowell. —  One. 

Martin. —  One. 

Mather. —  One. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. —  One. 

Quincy. —  Two. 

Roger  Wolcott. —  One. 

Samuel  Adams. —  One. 

Sherwin. —  Four. 

Theodore  Lyman. —  One. 

Thomas  N.  Hart. —  One. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
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Wells. —  One. 

Wendell  Phillips. —  Two. 

Ungraded  and  Special  English  Classes. 
I  recommend  that  the  same  policy  be  pursued  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  ungraded  and  special  English 
classes  as  in  1914-15  and  that  no  action  concerning  the 
re-establishment  of  these  classes  for  the  year  1915-16 
be  taken  at  the  present  time.  Action  should  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September 
when  orders  will  be  presented  to  the  School  Committee 
regarding  the  establishment  of  all  such  classes  on  the 
basis  of  the  registration  for  the  ensuing  school  year.  I 
recommend  that  all  ungraded  and  special  English  classes 
at  present  authorized  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the 
current  school  year  and  that  such  classes  be  re-established 
only  by  special  order  of  the  School  Committee. 
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PART  I. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Girls'  Latin  School. —  Head  Master,  Ernest  G.  Hapgood. 
High  School  of  Commerce. —  Head  Master,  James  E.  Downey. 
Agassiz  District. —  Master,  Joshua  Q.  Litchfield. 
Christopher  Gibson  District. —  Master,  Frederick  W.  Shattuck. 
Edmund  P.  Tileston  District. —  Master,  Orri$  L.  Beverage. 
Frothingham  District. —  Master,  Edward  F.  O'Dowd. 
Hancock  District. —  Master,  Gertrude  E.  Bigelow. 
Henry  L.  Pierce  District. —  Master,  William  W.  Howe. 
Prescott  District. —  Master,  Maurice  J.  O'Brien. 
William  E.  Russell  District. —  Master,  Murray  H.  Ballou. 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31, 1916. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. —  Head  Master,  George  W.  Earle. 
South  Boston  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Peter  F.  Gartland. 
West  Roxbury  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher. 
Boston  Clerical  School. —  Head  Master,  Raymond  G.  Laird. 
Bigelow  District. —  Master,  Joseph  F.  Gould. 
Blackinton  District. —  Master,  Paul  V.  Donovan. 
Bowdoin  District. —  Master,  Lillian  M.  Towne. 
Chapman  District. —  Master,  Frank  E.  Hobart. 
Edward  Everett  District. —  Master,  Leonard  M.  Patton. 
Harvard  District. —  Master,  Joseph  B.  Egan. 
Robert  G.  Shaw  District. —  Master,  Gardner  P.  Balch. 
Thomas  N.  Hart  District. —  Master,  Robert  S.  Atkins. 
Wendell  Phillips  District. —  Master,  Cyrus  B.  Collins. 
Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools,  Michael  J. 
Downey. 

First  Assistant  Director  of  Practice  and  Training,  Mary  R.  Thomas. 
Assistant  Director  of  Practice  and  Training,  Rose  A.  Carrigan. 
Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Measurement,  Frank  W. 
Ballou. 

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Josephine  Morris. 

Assistant  Director  of  Music,  B.  Harold  Hamblin. 

Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesmanship,  Lucinda  W.  Prince. 
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Assistant  Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesmanship,  Isabel  C. 
Bacon. 

Assistant  Nurses,  Bessie  Burpee,  Mary  A.  Cody,  Elizabeth  F.  Dickie, 
Mary  F.  Downs,  Ellen  L.  Fenton,  Frances  Z.  Flannery,  Genevieve 
R.  Jules,  Agnes  G.  Kelleher,  Anna  A.  Kelly,  Sara  MacGillivray, 
Catharine  C.  Marks,  Agnes  C.  Murphy,  Frances  A.  B.  Myles,  Cath- 
erine F.  O'Toole,  Anna  C.  Patterson,  Minerva  A.  Peckham,  Ethel 
A.  Young. 
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PART  II. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  SUBORDINATE  TEACHERS. 


4 

Note. —  Physical  training  teachers  in  Normal,  High  and  Latin  Schools 
are  given  under  Part  III. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915  .....  189 
Teachers. —  Now  serving  on  tenure  .      .      .  -.12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

Master,  Head  of  Department,  William  L.  Vosburgh     .      .  1 

—  13 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915       ......  916 

Teachers. — •  Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers      ....  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Henry  C.  Jones; 
Junior  Masters,  Henry  R.  Gardner,  Stacy  B.  South  worth  .  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — ■ 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Joseph  L.  Powers;  Junior 
Masters,  Frederick  H.  Dole,  Archer  L.  Faxon,  Charles  W. 
French,  Leon  O.  Glover,  Joseph  W.  Hobbs,  William  H.  J. 
Kennedy,  Frederick  J.  O'Brien,  Fred  P.  H.  Pike,  Albert 
F.  Reed,  Warren  E.  Robinson  11 

—  26 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   651 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  regular  teachers  ....  21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Eva  Z.  Prichard,  Caroline  R.  Pulsifer     .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  M.  Alice  Kimball,  Cora  F.  Roper  ....  2 

—  19 
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BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   458 

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers      ....  15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Annie  P.  O'Hara,  Lena  G.  Perrigo,  Frankie  E. 
Sullivan;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches, 
Margaret  H.  Nagle;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Salesmanship, 
Mildred  Ivy  4  .      .  5 

—  15 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   503 

Teachers.—  Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers      ....  16 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   .  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  John  W.  Regan; 
Assistant,  Katharine  E.  Leonard;  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Manual  Arts,  Agnes  A.  Aubin;  Assistant  Instructor  in 

Commercial  Branches,  Agnes  C.  Flynn  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Eva  B.  Ammidown,  Margaret  J.  Griffith,  Elizabeth 
J.  Martin      ...........  3 

—  15 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915  .  .  ...  2,194 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  65  regular  teachers      ....  65 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Joseph  H.  Hawes;  Instructor  in 
Manual  Arts,  George  M.  Morris;  Assistant  Instructor  in 

Commercial  Branches,  Mary  A.  Ward  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Adalena  R.  Farmer; 
Junior  Masters,  John  V.  Barrett,  Harry  F.  Doe,  Rollin 
H.  Fisher,  Ernest  M.  Hunt,  Stephen  J.  Murdock,  Z.  Carle- 
ton  Staples;  Assistants,  Ethel  E.  Caryl,  Laura  S.  Clark, 
Katharine  F.  Garrity,  Adelaide  Haley,  Lulu  MacAusland, 
Susan  L.  M.  Maguire,  Grace  Phemister,  Josephine  T.  H. 
Sahr,  Florence  G.  Smart,  M.  Lillian  Smith,  Florence  R. 
Tuttle,  Fannie  J.  Yeaw;  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches, 
Arthur  W.   Ross;    Assistant  Instructors  in  Commercial 
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Branches,  Fannie  Myerson,  Cora  Weise;    Assistant  In- 


structor in  Manual  Arts,  Grace  W.  Ripley;  Industrial  In- 
structor, Elizabeth  C.  Menn  24 

—  58 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   825 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers      ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      ..  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Charles  E.  Simpson;  Instructor 
in  Manual  Arts,  Walter  H.  Naylor;  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Commercial  Branches,  Marion  L.  Barker  ....  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Junior  Master,  John  B.  Merrill;  Assistants,  Louise  Adams, 
Bertha  C.  Marshall,  Grace  E.  Merrill;  Instructors  in  Manual 
Arts,  Isaac  Goddard;  Industrial  Instructor,  Agnes  C.  Early,  6 


—  21 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 


September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   2,122 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  63  regular  teachers      ....  63 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .19 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  John  E.  Denham       ....  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Daniel  Foley,  Alva  T. 
Southworth;  Junior  Masters,  Robert  F.  Allen,  Harry  C. 
Barber,  Ralph  C.  Benedict,  J.  Albert  Brack,  Harold  I. 
Brown,  Harry  E.  Bryant,  Joseph  P.  Cady,  George  A.  Cush- 
man,  Arthur  H.  Delano,  George  H.  Derry.  Walter  F.  Downey, 
Charles  W.  French,  James  A.  Goldthwaite,  Harry  A.  Grant, 
Arthur  B.  Joy,  Alfred  B.  Kershaw,  Carey  P.  Ladd,  Frank  E. 
Lakey,  Walter  L.  Leighton,  Joseph  R.  Lunt,  Henry  P. 
McLaughlin,  Thomas  H.  McMahan,  Norman  A.  Moss, 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  Daniel  V.  O'Flaherty,  George  I.  Petten- 


gill,  Edwin  M.  Randolph,  John  F.  Roche,  Clinton  C.  Scheffy, 
William  E.  Smith,  Wilson  Snushall,  Harold  B.  Stanton, 
Charles  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Allan  G.  Tenney,  Arthur  S.  Wells, 

Thomas  E.  Winston   38 

—  58 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   2,237 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  66  regular  teachers      ....  66 
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Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .34 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Ralph  C.  Bean;  Assistants,  Alice 

E.  Cook,  Gertrude  L.  Palmer,  Edna  M.  Spurr;  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Ethel  R.  Moulton; 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,  Blanche  A.  Russell     .  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Frank  A.  Kennedy;  Junior 
Master,  Herbert  M.  Thayer;  Assistants,  Elizabeth  Biddle- 
come,  Helen  L.  Byrne,  Elizabeth  Chase,  Ava  B.  Dawson, 
Rina  M.  Greene,  Margaret  F.  Keenan,  Jean  L.  Kendall, 
Avis  A.  Kingston,  Marie  L.  Mahoney,  Katharine  R. 
McManus,  Elizabeth  B.  Nichols,  Grace  T.  Pratt,  Olga  A. 

F.  Stegelmann,  Mary  M.  Sullivan;  Assistant  Instructors 
in  Commercial  Branches,  F.  Louise  Dacey,  Grace  A. 
McGrath,  Madeline  M.  Waxer   19 

—  59 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915  .....  1,407 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  regular  teachers      ....  44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ,  .10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— •  Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Newton  D. 
Clarke,  Winthrop  Tirrell;  Junior  Masters,  Edward  Berge- 
Soler,  Oscar  H.  Peters,  Edward  J.  Rowse       ....  5 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Maurice  J.  Lacey,  Arthur 
F.  O'Malley;  Junior  Masters,  George  G.  Bulfinch,  Jr., 
Winburn  S.  Cannell,  William  H.  Cunningham,  Michael  S. 
Donlan,  James  W.  Dyson,  Arthur  J.  Fotch,  John  M.  Gal- 
lagher, Harold  B.  Garland,  Walter  J.  Goggin,  Lester  S.  Hart, 
Clarence  B.  Hill,  William  G.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  James  E. 
McWhinnie,  John  D.  Murphy,  James  E.  O'Neil,  Herbert 
H.  Palmer,  William  H.  H.  Peirce,  Edward  A.  Post,  William 
J.  Sands,  Edward  F.  Sherlock,  F.  Edwin  Walter,  Max  Weiss, 


William  T.  Williams  25 

—  40 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   794 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  regular  teachers      ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  i      .  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mabel  E.  Bowker,  Gertrude  M.  Hall, 
R.  Deverd  Parker;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts, 
Ethel  N.  Pope;  Industrial  Instructor,  Jessie  Moore  .  5 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Alfred  M.  Butler,  Melville 
C.  Freeman;  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Clara  B. 
Shaw;  Junior  Master,  Fred  V.  Garey;  Assistants,  Alice  W. 
Collins,  Florence  E.  Loop,  Marion  Midgley,  Jennette  A. 
Moulton,  Emma  D.  Shelton;  Vocational  Assistant,  Laura  F. 
Wentworth;  Industrial  Instructor,  Head  of  Department, 
Margaret  W.  Howard;  Industrial  Instructors,  Annie  G. 
Bullard,  Lura  M.  Paine,  Ida  M.  Reynolds,  Mabelle  B. 


Rimbach,  Mary  B.  Whiting,  Annabel  M.  Young    .      .  .17 

—  29 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   525 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers  ....  18 
Now  serving  on  tenure      ...      .      .      .      .      .  .  •  .      .  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — ■ 
Junior  Masters,  Emerson  Rice,  Harold  F.  Stevens;  Assistants, 
Edith  L.  Bishop,  Laura  B.  Doran,  Alice  E.  Fisher,  Bessie  N. 
Hunt,  Blanche  E.  Lyon,  Elsie  R.  Metcalf,  Bertha  F.  Munster, 
Mary  Shute;  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,  James  C.  Clarke; 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Warren  W.  Petrie; 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,  Ruby  G.  Allen;  Assist- 


ant Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Marion  Gee      .  .14 

—  16 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  ^pril  1,  1915   1,366 

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  46  regular  teachers  ....  46 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  21 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Junior  Masters,  Edwin  F.  Field,  Howard  D.  Kenyon, 
Louis  R.  Wells;  Assistant,  Josephine  D.  Brooks;  Instructors, 
Mechanical  Department,  William  B.  Henry,  Lester  E. 
Markham  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Junior  Masters,  Richard  Benson,  Henry  D.  Colton,  Ernest 
T.  Cushman,  Roy  Davis,  Samuel  W.  Hoyt,  Charles  Jenney, 
Milton  E.  MacGregor,  Alfred  J.  Marshall,  Robert  B.  Master- 
son,  Benjamin  D.  May,  George  E.  Parsons,  Raymond  W. 
Perry,  Bradley  C.  Rodgers,  Edwin  R.  Sampson,  Edward 
H.  Temple;  Instructors,  Mechanical  Department,  Francis 
J.  Emery,  Thomas  J.  Flinn,  William  McRobbie,  Albert  L. 
Moulton,  Dexter  A.  Mower,  Daniel  G.  Town,  Ernest  E. 


Town 
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ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   1,014 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  regular  teachers      ....  31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Eugene  R.  Vinal;  Assistants, 
Alice  E.  Dacy,  K.  Isabel  Mann,  Alice  C.  Riordan,  Harriet 
C.  Taylor;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches, 

Louise  Townsend   6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Chester  M.  Grover;  Assist- 
'  ants,  Katherine  E.  Cody,  N.  Eveline  Coolidge,  Mary  A. 
Cutter,  Myrtle  C.  Dickson,  Elizabeth  W.  Gerrish,  Margaret 
E.  Ryan;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Salesmanship,  Helen  A. 
Taff  8 

—  28 

SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   835 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers      ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Helen  G.  Davis  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  John  E.  J.  Kelley;  Junior 
Master,  John  H.  Furfey;  Assistants,  Margaret  C.  Cotter, 
Helen  E.  Fries,  Mary  E.  O'Connor  5 

—  24 

WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   729 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  regular  teachers      ....  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Harold  C.  Spencer;  Junior 
Masters,  Daniel  T.  Curtin,  George  M.  Hawes;  Assistants, 
Esther  W.  Bates,  Elizabeth  H.  Norman,  Edith  L.  Smith, 
Mabel  E.  Woodworth;  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,  Charles 
H.  B.  Morse  .  8 

—  24 

BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1914,  and  April  1,  1915   99 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  4  regular  teachers       ....  4 
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Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  .    .  .      .      .      .  0 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  George  L.  Hoffacker,  1 

—  1 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  60  in  ungraded  classes;  90  in  special  English  classes; 
36  in  open-air  classes;  2,063  in  regular  grades   ....  2,249 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915     .   2,205 

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  51  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of 
ungraded  classes,  3  teachers  of  special  English  classes,  and  1 
teacher  of  an  open-air  class   .  57 

Now  serving  on  tenure  43 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Teresa  A.  Regan  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — ■ 
Sub-Master,  Joseph  E.  Lynch;  Assistants,  May  F.  Cameron, 
Helen  T.  Campbell,  Annie  V.  Devine,  Josephine  J.  Lynch, 
Nora  M.  McLean,  Eleanor  A.  McNamara,  Nellie  F.  Sheehan, 
Mary  E.  Sweeney   .  9 

—  53 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  .  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   k      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Helen  M.  Jameson  1 

—  4 

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades  —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, — 15  in  special  classes;  35  in  prevocational  classes;  686 
in  regular  grades   736 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   711 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class,  and  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class  ...  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  •  .  .13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Sub-Master,  William  T.  Miller  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,   Martha  L.  Taylor;  Assistants, 
Adah  I.  Childs,  Agatha  L.  McGrath  ......  3 

 —  17 

Note.— Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  bat  is 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Elsie  F.  Guild  1 

—  2 

BENNETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades.—  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915   1,258 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,237 

Teachers. — •  Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers        ....  31 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      %      .      .      .  .      .  .20 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Jennie  L.  Carter,  Mildred  M.  Crook,  S.  Matilda 
Daniell,  Nellie  M.  Farnsworth,  Katharine  M.  Finn,  Agnes  G. 
Phelps,  Edith  Stahl,  Florence  M.  Tait,  Gladys  L.  Woods,  9 

—  29 

Kindergartens. — •  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 


BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  29  in  special  classes;  1,145  in  regular  grades     .      .  1,174 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,149 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   .  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Assistant,  Peter  A.  Landrigan  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Sub-Master,  Francis  M.  Morrissey;  Master's  Assistant, 
Katherine  C.  McDonnell;  Assistants,  Lillian  M.  Connors, 

K.  Grace  Farrell,  Mildred  A.  Hersey  5 

—  28 

BLACKINTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915, —  15  in  special  classes;  638  in  regular  grades  .  .  653 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   629 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  '   16 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Mary  E.  Coveney,  Ellen  A.  Leahy,  Bessie  Mac- 
Bride   3 

—  15 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  35  in  open-air  classes;  1,065  in  regular  grades     .      .  1,100 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,085 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  an 

open-air  class   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Isabel  R.  Gardner  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Alice  E.  Bentley,  Helen  L.  Mahoney,  Mary  L. 
Mahoney,  Gertrude  P.  Shea      .      .      .      .-  .  .4 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  V.  Sullivan,  Anna  D.  Ware    .      .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Alice  E.  Leavens  1 

—  4 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915, —  30  in  special  classes;  29  in  special  English  classes; 

1,059  in  regular  grades   1,118 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,085 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

special  classes,  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class     .      .  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

Assistant,  Special  Class,  Cora  E.  Wood;  Assistants,  Elizabeth 

G.  Corcoran,  Elsie  M.  Crispin,  Agnes  F.  Kelly,  Helen  L. 

Leahy,  Margaret  M.  O'Brien,  Marion  E.  Patton,  Etta  Rich,  8 

—  25 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers.—  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Dorothy  L.  Glover,  Loretta  U.  Mahoney  2 

—  6 

BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  30  in  special  classes;  744  in  regular  grades  .      .      .  774 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   749 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Kenney  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  Frederick  A.  Guindon;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Alice  Meston;  Assistant,  Ethel  M.  Barry       ....  3 

—  19 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915   1,151 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915      .      .      .      .      ...      .  1,131 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to.  28  grade  teachers        ....  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  '.      .      .  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Irene  K.  M.  Crowley,  Elizabeth  M.  Harland, 
Ethel  M.  Jordan  3 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      ...      .  .2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Margarets.  Canty,  Adelaide  B.Hearn  ...  2 

.     .  •  4 
CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915    1,114 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,105 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers        ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com-  '•' 

mittee. —  Assistant,  Florence  A.  Smith  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

Assistants,  Mary  T.  Gallagher,  Anna  P.  Lynch,  Katherine 

St.  J.  Mahoney,  Elinor  Neilon,  Francis  A.  O'Brien,  F. 

Josephine  Rogers,  Margaret  M.  Sullivan  7 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

First  Assistant,  Pauline  F.  Smith;  Assistant,  Eunice  M. 

Sawyer   J      .      .      .  2 

—  4 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915  .         .   892 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   880 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers        ....  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure   20 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  2 

Now  serving  on'  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

First  Assistant,  Anna  L.  Smith  1 

—  2 

COMINS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  17  in  special  classes;  1,133  in  regular  grades       .      .  1,150 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,130 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class    .      .      .      .      .  .      .      .  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Breen  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Clara  H.  Burgess;  Assistants,  Rose 
Bloom,  Emma  R.  Plummer,  Annie  M.  Sheahan,  Ethelyn 
F.  Taylor      .   5 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure   5 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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DEARBORN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, — 46  in  ungraded  classes;  15  in  special  classes;  54  in 
prevocational  classes;  1,873  in  regular  grades        .      .      .  1,988 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,843 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  46  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class,  1  teacher  of  a  special  class,  and  2  teachers 
of  prevocational  classes   50 

Now  serving  on  tenure  38 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elizabeth  B.  Faden,  Alice  M.  Gardetto,  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  Samuel  A.  Cragin;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Katherine   M.    Binkley;  Assistants,    Regina   I.  Driscoll, 

Laura  M.  Payson  4 

—  44 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Marion  R.  Stevens;  Assistant,  Margaret 

A.  Mahoney   2 

—  4 

DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915j; —  19  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  30  in  pre- 


vocational classes;  1,211  in  regular  grades  ....  1,260 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,245 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

prevocational  class   31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Helen  G.  Murphy  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Marguerite  Condon,  Marguerite  L.  Dolan,  Irene 
F.  Jackson  3 

28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Fannie  B.  Hayden,  Ruth  S.  Thomas      ...  2 

—  4 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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DUDLEY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  15  in  special  classes;  1,445  in  regular  grades     .      .  1,460 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,430 

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Hugh  J.  McElaney  1 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the.  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Lena  C.  Johnson;  Assistants,  Sybil 
F.  Fernandez,  Helen  F.  Hurley,  Ruby  M.  Sloan    ...  4 

—  33 

Kindergartens,, — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  .3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Jessie  M.  G.  Wilkinson  1 

—  4 

DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — •  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  38  in 'ungraded  classes;  71  in  special  classes;  29  in 
open-air  classes;  798  in  regular  grades   936 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   892 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class,  5  teachers  of  special  classes  and  1  teacher  of 
an  open-air  class   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

Assistant,  Special  Class,  Beatrice  U.  Bridges  ....  1 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

EDMUND  P.  TILESTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915, —  45  in  hospital  classes;  659  in  regular  grades  .  .  704 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   680 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  grade  teachers  and  3  teachers  of 

hospital  classes     ..........  19 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  Eugene  H.  Dorr;  Assistants,  Mary  A.  Kennedy, 
Mary  E.  Martell,  Marguerite  R.  O'Neill,  Edna  F.  Scott, 
Grace  B.  Turner,  Josephine  M.  Walsh  7 

—  17 

Kindergartens  —  Teachers. — •  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Assistant,  Mary  L.  Walsh  1 

—  2 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915   1,496 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,472 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers   37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .  .      .  .29 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Sallaway      ....  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Mary  E.  Flynn,  Grace  E.  L.  Hine,  Helena  G. 
Hines,  Anne  C.  McCormack  4 

—  34 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — • 
Assistant,  Dorothy  L.  Mitchell  .......  1 

—  2 

ELIHU  GREENWOOD  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915   1,162 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915  1,145 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Agnes  E.  Barry  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  Arthur  W.  Armstrong;  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Nellie  M.  Howes;  Assistants,  Carrie  Amback,  Nellie  L. 
Ballou,  Sarah  T.  Britton,  Elsie  M.  Burgess,  Helen  P.  Cleaves, 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Marie  E.  DeNeill,  Jennie  L.  Frazer,  Helen  M.  Gidney, 
Marion  Gray,  Elsie  C.  Greenwood,,  Helen  G.  McKenna, 
Caroline  S.  Mooar,  Mary  J.  Mulcahy,  Madeline  B.  Murphy, 
Mary  C.  Quinn,  Bertha  Sanderson,  Marguerite  Sanger, 
Delia  S.  Scott,  Mary  F.  Thornton,  Susie  D.  Waldron   .      .  22 

—  26 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  7 
Now  serving  on  tenure      ...........  2 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

First  Assistant,  Helen  T.  O'Reilly;  Assistant,  Henrietta  C. 

Starke    .      .      ,      H^^i  .     ..      .      ...  .2 

—  4 

ELIOT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  163  in  ungraded  classes;  40  in  special  classes;  170  in 
special  English  classes;  56  in  rapid  advancement  classes;  43 
in  prevocational  classes;  1,836  in  regular  grades    .      .      .  2,308 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   2,263 

Teachers. — •  Entitled  to  45  grade  teachers,  5  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes,  2  teachers  of  special  classes,  5  teachers  of 
special  English  classes,  2  teachers  of  rapid  advancement 
classes  and  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class  .      .      .      .  60 

Now  serving  on  tenure  36 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Glass,  Katherine  C.  Coveney; 
Assistants,  Mae  D.  Benzaquin,  Clara  M.  Duffey,  Rose  G. 
McEnroe       .  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. —  # 
Submaster,  George  B.  Moran;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Ellen  E.  G.  O'Toole;  Assistants,  Margaret  T.  Casey,  Mar- 
garet L.  Cosgrove,  Elizabeth  E.  Dacey,  Mary  E.  Hughes, 
Annie  L.  Lynch,  Mary  A.  Mahoney,  M.  Alice  Murphy, 
Elizabeth  T.  McNeil,  Mary  E.  Ryan,  Mary  E.  Smith, 

Elizabeth  F.  Stone,  Margaret  E.  Tobin  14 

.    —  54 

Kindergartens. — •  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .    3 

EMERSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  30  in  ungraded  classes;  1,290  in  regular  grades  .      .  1,320 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915  1,298 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  James  A.  Crowley;  Assistant,  Gertrude 
V.  Nugent     .      .      .      ,      .......  2 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Ida  E.  Halliday;  Assistants, 
Jenny  W.  Cronin,  Alice  L.  Kelly,  Gladys  L.  Kelly i  Gertrude 
M.  McBrien,  Mary  C.  McMahon,  Anna  L.  Shaughnessy, ' 
Walter  C.  Winston  8 

—  30 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .  •  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Assistant,  Mildred  O'Connell  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Mary  E.  McCarthy  1 

EVERETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  34  in  ungraded  classes;  841  in  regular  grades      .      .  875 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   837 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teacners  and  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   22 

JSfow  serving  on  tenure   .20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Charlotte  W.  Onthank      ....  1 

—  21 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  Wyner  1 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915   670 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   659 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Teachers  — Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers        ....  17 

Now  serving  on  tenure   15 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  24  in  ungraded  classes;  15  in  special  classes;  1,257 
in  regular  grades   1,296 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,276 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class,  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class  ....  33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Grammar,  Laura  E.  Watts;  Assistants, 
Mildred  M.  Colton,  Edna  B.  Condon,  Mary  G.  Grey,  Edith 
Irving,  Gertrude  A.  Kalmus,  Anna  T.  Sennott  ,      ...  7 

—  30 

Kindergartens. —  Tea/chers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Edith  M.  Gushee   1 

—  3 

FREDERIC  W.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  30  in  ungraded  classes;  874  in  regular  grades      .      .  904 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   870 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Submaster,  George  W.  Gammon;  Assistants,  Lydia  M.  Gore, 
Margaret  M.  Keefe,  Maud  B.  Kennerson,  Myra  Wentworth, 
Gertrude  A.  White   6 

—  20 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Helen  A.  Melia  1 

—  2 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915       .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  908 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  19,15   892 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers        .      ...  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   .17 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Gertrude  M.  Denehy,  Frederick  A.  Dunfey, 
Catherine  E.  O'Mara   .      .   .3 

v  .    .    .  •  .    .    :    .    .    v  r ;  :-        j  ,.«4-y  ^20 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure      ...      .      .      .  ,  .  .      .      .    —  . 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Angeline  K.  Mudge  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Andrea  Mahan  1 

—  2 

GASTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915       ...      .      .      .      .      ...      .     \  977 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915  ,  962 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers        ....  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  .      .      .  .21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mildred  H.  Tavender       .      .      .  .1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Grammar,  Carrie  A.  Harlow  ....  1 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .......  2 

GEORGE  PUTNAM  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
„   1915, —  30  in  special  classes;  1,661  in  regular  grades     .      .  1,691 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915  .      .  1,666 

Teachers.—  Entitled  to  41  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   42 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  29 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Louisa  Prescott;  Assistant, 
Mary  A.  McLaughlin  :      .-      .-      .      .      .      .      .      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Myrtle  A.  Bacon,  Elizabeth  P.  Brennan,  Mar- 
guerite A.  Campbell,  Julia  W.  Gavin,  Inez  S.  Laurie,  Eliza- 
beth M.  McLaughlin,  Rose  G.  Myerson,  A.  Florence  Pow    .  8 

—  39 

Kindergartens. — -Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  7 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .........  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Helen  S.  Eaton;  Assistant,  P.  Hazel  Mont- 
gomery   .      .      .   .     .      .      .  2 

./  —  5 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915       .      .   .  956 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   944 

Teachers  —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers        ....  23 

Now  serving  on  tenure     ,'.      .      .      .    ■  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Mary  M.  Hoye;  Assist- 
ant, Helen  King  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — ■ 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Mary  M.  Dacey;  Assistants,  Mary 
A.  Fletcher,  Marie  T.  Harrington,  Eileen  E.  Kennally,  Alice 
M.  P.  Lanigan,  Gladys  S.  Lapham,  Mary  M.  O'Mara    .      .  7 

—  21 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  5 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .........  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — • 
Assistants,  Marjorie  H.  Bent,  Gertrude  S.  Tibbetts      .      .  2 

—  4 

HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades.—  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  .and  April  1, 
1915,—  76  in  ungraded  classes;  30  in  special  classes;  258  in 
special  English  classes;  48  in  prevocational  classes;  71  in 
open-air  classes;  1,738  in  regular  grades   2,221 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915      ........  2,181 

Note.— Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  43  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes,  2  teachers  of  special  classes,  8  teachers  of 
special  English  classes,  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class, 
and  2  teachers  of  open-air  classes      ......  58 

Now  serving  on  tenure  42 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Harriet  A.  Shaw;  Assist- 
ants, Mary  J.  Donaher,  Annie  P.  Guinee,  Anna  M.  Muldoon,  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Frances  H.  Barnet,  Harriet  M.  Barthelmess, 
Anna  A.  Cassidy,  M.  Margaret  Gaffey,  Sadie  Guttentag, 
Margaret  M.  O'Connell,  Margaret  D.  Sawyer,  Marion  I. 
Sherman        .  8 

—  54 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Ethel  S.  Murkland  ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Bertha  V.  Martin;  Assistants,  Margaret 
B.  Beatley,  Marie  E.  Conza,  Ethel  R.  Hagerman,  Grace  E. 
Russell,  Marjorie  G.  Short  6 

—  13 

HARVARD  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, — •  14  in  special  classes;  845  in  regular  grades       .      .  859 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  ApriJ  1,  1915   834 

Teachers. — •  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   .  22 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure      .  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  George  H.  Pearce;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Katherine  Haley;  Assistants,  Beatrice  C.  Blanchard, 
Elizabeth  M.  Hoar  4 

—  20 

Kindergartens. — -Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — • 
Assistants,  Sally  S.  Allen,  Theresa  M.  Cotter  ....  2 

—  4 

HENRY  GREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915       .      .      .      .     1   622 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   608 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers        ....  15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  Charles  H.  Early;  Assistants,  Evelyn  L.  Alley, 
Frances  E.  Brigham,  Matilda  I.  Coveney,  Alice  B.  Farns- 
worth,  Lillias  A.  S.  Grandison,  Dora  F.  Hastings,  Lavinia  S. 
Powers,  Mabel  Sedgwick,  Alice  M.  Smith,  Anne  H.  Sylven, 
Raymond  H.  Young  '  .      .  .12 

—  13 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   0 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Grace  L.  White  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
First  Assistants,  Frances  A.  English,  Mary  L.  Hersey; 
Assistant,  Florence  N.  Damon  3 

—  •  .;  -4- 

HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — •  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915   1,514 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915     .   1,478 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers        ....  37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Katherine  A.  Lyons  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Cora  A.  Banks,  Marguerite  T.  Brooks,  Elizabeth 
M.  Carten,  Margaret  M.  Fleming,  Elizabeth  A.  Gorman, 
Alice  M.  P.  Higgins,  Alice  C.  Manning,  Alice  E.  Murphy      .  8 

—  34 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Mary  E.  Wadsworth  1 

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  15  in  special  class;  1,558  in  regular  grades  .      .      .  1,573 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,554 

Note. — 'Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  ........... 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  William  R.  Kramer;  Assistant,  Special 
Class,  Alice  Church      .      .      .  •  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916  — 
Assistants,  Lillian  F.  Allen,  Rosella  V.  Bishop,  Margaret 
A.  Gosnell,  Marion  O.  Little,  Elizabeth  F.  B.  MacKay, 
Gertrude  E.  O'Neil,  Anna  M.  Sheehan,  Eleanor  M.  T.  Smith,  8 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .........  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Margaret  A.  Chick,  Beatrice  L.  Wheeler     .      .  2 

HYDE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  30  in  special  classes;  34  in  prevocational  classes;  26 
in  open-air  classes ;  891  in  regular  grades  .      ....  981 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   957 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of  special 
classes;,  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class',  and  1  teacher  of  an 
open-air  class   26 

N ow  serving  on  tenure      .  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Lillian  M.  Watts;  Assist- 
ant, Annie  C.  Shea   .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Emma  M.  Fotch,  Mary  L.  Holland,  Edith  S. 
Terry   ....  3 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Assistant,  M.  Bernadette  Riley  1 

—  3 

JEFFERSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915   .  665 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   646 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  grade  teachers        ....  16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916s — 
Submaster,  Frank  J.  O'Donnell  1 

—  15 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .    ,  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Esther  B.  Cavanagh  1 

—  3 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915   1,352 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,333 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers        ....  33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  M .  Perlie  Clark,  Augusta  A.  Jackson     .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Susie  E.O' Neil,  Gertrude  L.Ward  ....  2 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

JOHN  CHEVERUS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  14  in  special  class;  709  in  regular  grades     .      .      .  723 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915      ........  694 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Harry  Brooks;  Assistants,  Elizabeth 
A.  Burns,  Mary  E.  Hallinan  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Margaret  A.  F.  Cotter,  Florence  E.  Crotty, 
Mary  E.  Sheehan        .  3 

—  16 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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N ow  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      !      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistants,  Margaret  B.  Chandler,  Mary  E.  Brazil  .      .  2 

—  3 

JOHN  WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  16  in  special  classes;  1,390  in  regular  grades       .      .  1,406 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,396 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   35 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Sarah  L.  Kavenagh,  Winifred  H.  Nash, 
Regina  E.  Sallaway     ..      ,      ..      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Submaster,  Joseph  A.  F.  Q'Neil;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Caroline  G.  Tunis;  Assistants,  A.  Frances  Brennan,  Miriam 
Kallen,  Catherine  E.  Lenihan,  Helen  M.  Reagan,  Gertrude 
P.  Stephen     .   7 

—  32 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  § 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Alice  B.  Crosbie  .  1 

—  4 

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  37  in  ungraded  classes;  992  in  regular  grades     .      .  1,029 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,013 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class      .      .   .  25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ,  .16 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Edward  J.  Carroll,  Margaret  M.  Biggy,  Ellen 
B.  Donohoe,  Mary  J.  Gomes,  Mary  V.  Meagher,  Bertha  F. 
Murray,  Winifred  H.  M.  O'Donovan       .      .      .      .      .  7 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .........  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

Assistant,  Grace  E.  Manson  1 

  o 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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LEWIS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 


on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, — 15  in  special  classes;  60  in  rapid  advancement 
classes;  30  in  prevocational  classes;  1,904  in  regular  grades,       "  2; 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   I,< 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class,  2  teachers  of  rapid  advancement  classes,  and 
1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class  

Noiv  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      ,  29 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  L.  Carty,  Hannah  E.  McDonough,  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  James  F.  Tyrell;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary 
I.  Foley;  Assistants,  Marion  Church,  Miriam  E.  Clancey, 
Alice  T.  Clark,  Marguerite  U.  Dean,  Elinore  F.  Donoghue, 
Mary  R.  Dooley,  Cornelius  A.  Guiney,  Ruth  Holland,  Inez 


M.  Howes,  Mary  A.  McCool,  Marion  E.  Mellen,  Eleanor  F. 
Morris,  Clara  E.  Oakman,  Mary  C.  Walsh       ....  15 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Nov)  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Ethel  Hutchinson      ....  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Florence  E.  Crowninshield,  Constance  K.  Rohrer,  2 

LONGFELLOW  DISTICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915   1,206 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,185 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers        ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Grace  A.  Greene  .  .  .  .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Christina  W.  Burnet,  Katherine  F.  Cahill,  Fran- 
ces R.  Campion,  Agnes  J.  Drea,  Marion  B.  Foster,  Elsie  V. 
Karlson,  Emma  S.  Libourel,  Henrietta  M.  Price    ...  8 


—  27 


Note. — 'Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers  —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Viola  F.  Dickey  1 

—  2 

LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  15  in  special  classes;  23  in  open-air  classes;  1,149  in 
regular  grades   1,187 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,166 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  and  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class      ...  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Pauline  G.  Lehr  1 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Edith  H.  Newcomb  1 

—  -  4 

MARTIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915, —  15  in  special  classes;  733  in  regular  grades  .  .  .  748 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   703 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   .  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

Assistant,  Margaret  E.  Foster  1 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marguerite  B.  Kaye  1 

—  2 

MARY  HE  MEN  A¥  AY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915   1,693 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,662 

Teachers. — •  Entitled  to  42  grade  teachers        ....  42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — ■ 

Assistants,  Emily  A.  Brady,  Alice  M.  Colbert,  Mary  W. 

Foley,  Alice  B.  Murphy,  Margaret  M.  Riley,  Eleanor  Z. 

Walsh  6 

—  37 

Kindergartens. — •  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — • 
Assistant,  Ruth  E.  Small  1 

—  4 

MATHER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, — ■  16  in  special  classes;  134  in  prevocational  classes; 
2,099  in  regular  grades       .      .  '  2,249 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   2,220 

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  52  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  and  4  teachers  of  prevocational  classes      .      .  57 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  36 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Annie  H.  Chadwick,  Emily  W.  Collins, 
Elizabeth  Donaldson,  Agnes  F.  McCarthy,  Elizabeth  A. 
Nash  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — ■ 
Submaster,  Frederic  H.  Buck;  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Elizabeth  V.  Cloney;  Assistant,  Special.  Class,  Grace  R. 
Hallet;  Assistants,  Margaret  M.  Connelly,  Louise  B.  Hor- 
gan,  Margaret  B.  Lynch,  Marion  A.  Maguire,  Annie  I.  Melia, 
Florence  M.  Sullivan  9 

—  50 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Evalyn  M.  Martin  1 

—  4 

MINOT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — •  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915       .      ...  ■   629 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   618 

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers        ....  15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Sara  E.  Curren,  Eleanor  H.  Matson,  Marguerite 
T.  Rones       .      .      .     \      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  3 

—  14 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      ...      .      .      .  1 

NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, — ■  33  in  ungraded  classes;  78  in  open-air  classes;  993  in 
regular  grades  "      .      .      .      .  1,104 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,076 

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  and  2  teachers  of  open-air  classes   ...  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— ■  Assistant,  Mary  E.  Jago  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Anne  D.  Allard,  Helen  T.  Noonan       ...  2 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  C.  Linehan       ......  1 

—  4 

OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  15  in  special  classes;  887  in  regular  grades  .      .      .  902 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   892 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure      :  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Anne  M.  Cassidy  1 

—  21 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Mildred  B.  Cleary      .......  1 

—  2 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, — ■  15  in  special  classes;  60  in  rapid  advancement 
classes;  2,941  in  regular  grades  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  3,016 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   2,983 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  73  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a- 

special  class,  and  2  teachers  of  rapid  advancement  classes,  76 

Now  serving  on  tenure      ........      .      .  53 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary  A.  McNaught; 
Assistant,  Clara  H.  Parris  .      .  .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submasters,  Roger  A.  Powers,  James  F.  Rockett;  First 
Assistant  in  Charge,  E.  Leora  Pratt;  Assistants,  Loretta 
C.  Cauley,  Miriam  Cohen,  John  J.  Connolly,  Daisy  E. 
Cohen,  Theresa  E.  Cunningham,  Edith  K.  Ellis,  Mary  A. 
Ford,  Nellie  R.  McNair,  Mary  B.T.  Oliver,  Mary  C.  Sullivan, 
Margaret  R.  Wight  14 

—  69 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistants,  Alice  L.  Brummett,  Mary  I.  F. 

Montgomery  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Ethel  M.  Lane;  Assistants,  Winifred  R. 
Cavanagh,  Alice  G.  Dickey,  Ida  M.  Fields,  Charlotte  M. 
McMorrow    .      .      .      .      .      ...      .  .5 


—  11 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, — 1  30  in  special  English  classes;  30  in  rapid  advance- 
ment classes;  1,543.  in  regular  grades       ......  1,603 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,567 

Note. — 'Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 
special  English  class,  and  1  teacher  of  a  rapid  advancement 
class       .      .      .      .      .   40. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  E.  Doherty,  Eleanor  M.  Kyle, 
Caroline  L.  McAloon,  Joseph  I.  Whalen  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  John  M.  McDonnell;  Assistants,  Rose  M.  Biggi, 
Eleanor  P.  Brawley,  William  F.  Cannon,  Rose  V.  Collier, 
Delia  M.  Coneys,  Charlotte  Fawcett,  Mary  A.  Fouhy,  Ellen 
C.  Hoy,  Adeline  C.  Leve,  Rosa  L.  Loitman,  Mary  D. 
McKenna,  Anna  E.  Spillane      .      .      .  .      .  .13 

—  37 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Mabel  V.  Mulrey  1 

—  •  ...;.4.' 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915       .    840 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   808 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers        ....  21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Helen  E.  Brady,  Marguerite  V.  Brickley, 

Gertrude  E.  Flynn  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — • 
Submaster,  Louis  A.  White;  Assistants,  James  F.  Drey, 
Elizabeth  F.  Laughlin,  Katherine  B.  Morrissey     ...  4 

—  19 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Josephine  A.  Hurley  1 

—  2 

PRINCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915       ..............  934 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   921 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers        ....  23 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .19 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

Assistants,  Elsie  R.  Gilbert,  Anna  G.  Turner,  Ethel  M. 

Wilson   3 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Irene  English  1 


—  2 

QUINCY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  30  in  ungraded  classes;  30  in  special  classes,  63  in 
special  English  classes;  35  in  rapid  advancement  classes, 
41  in  prevocational  classes;  70  in  open-air  classes;  948  in 


regular  grades   1,217 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,155 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class,  2  teachers  of  special  classes,  2  teachers  of 
special  English  classes,  1  teacher  of  a  rapid  advancement 
class,  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class,  and  2  teachers  of 

open-air  classes   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Theresa  A.  Mullen;  Assistant, 
Special  Class,  Edith  F.  Russell;  Assistants,  Alice  H.  Burke, 
Annie  F.  Carr,  Lilian  E.  Goodwin,  Isabel  J.  Mulkern,  Helen 
L.  Murphy,  Joseph  F.  O'Sullivan,  Louise  H.  Reardon,  Eva 
G.  Ridley,  Ella  J;  Sullivan  11 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Sarah  E.  L'Orage  ;  Assistants,  Abigail  Linne- 
han,  Alice  L.  Linnehan  3 

—  7 

RICE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  37  in  ungraded  classes;  29  in  special  English  classes; 
965  in  regular  grades   1,031 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,.  1915   1,003 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class,  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  Class,  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Frances  M.  Donegan        ....  1 

Appointed :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Esther  M.  Cannon,  Mary  A.  C.  Doyle,  Lillian  E. 
Enos,  Elinor  Maher,  William  G.  O'Hare  5 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  1 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915       .      .      .      ;   1,030 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,020 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers        ....  25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Sarah  H.  Gallagher,  Frances  S.  Parker,  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  Leroy  K.  Houghton;  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Martha  B.  Johnson;  Assistants,  Catherine  T.  Hunt,  Marion 
M.  Kitts,  Gertrude  E.  Lennon,  Julia  W.  McNulty,  Elizabeth 
M.  Moody,  Mary  E.  Mulkern,  Jennie  E.  Young    ...  9 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure      ...*::....  1 

ROGER  WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915       .      .      .      ;      .      .      ,      .      .      ...  1,676 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,642 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  41  grade  teachers        ....  41 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Kathleen  C.  Doheny  .      .      .      .      .  1 


Note. —  Number  of  teachera  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 


First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Annie  G.  Shay;  Assistants, 
Frances  G.  R.  Brady,  Mary  V.  I.  Conway,  Eugenie  M. 
Hanney,  Anna  B.  Klein,  Marie  G.  Mann,  Helen  F.  McGlin- 
chy,  Florence  J.  Mills,  Gertrude  M.  Reilly,  Alice  K.  Rourke, 

Ruth  A.  Sweenev   11 

—  38 

Kindergarten's. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Marguerita  C.  McDermott;  Assistants, 
Lillian  Cherry,  Man*  E.  Rohrer       ......  3 


SAMUEL  ADAMS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  15  in  special  classes;  41  in  special  English  classes; 
36  in  open-air  classes:  2,230  in  regular  grades  .... 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  55  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class,  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class,  and  1 
teacher  of  an  open-air  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  -Anna  M.  Doyle,  Estelle  R.  Kleb, 
Clarissa  E.  Prouty  .3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Agnes  F.  Dillingham;  Assistants, 
Judith  H.  Bartholomew,  Ellen  A.  Barry,  Margaret  A.  M. 
Collins,  Margaret  M.  F.  Conley.  Mabel  F.  Dunn,  A.  Grace 
Emery,  Mary  M.  Glennon.  Gertrude  C.  Grohe,  Selma  C. 
Gronquist,  Elizabeth  M.  Healy,  Lawrence  E.  Kiely,  Jr., 
Ellen  T.  Murphy,  Hilda  Reinstein,  .Anna  E.  Rosen,  Mary  F. 
Sharkey,  James  E.  Welch,  Jr.,  Beatrice  E.  Wittet.  Mary 


M.  H.  Woods  19 

—  51 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  IS 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Elsie  M.  Gannon      ....  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Mary  R.  Crane:  Assistants,  Mar}-  E.  Dris- 
coll,  Anna  H.  Drown  3 


—  10 


2,322 
2.253 

58 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  33  in  ungraded  classes;  30  in  special  classes;  34  in 
prevocational  classes;  24  in  open-air  classes;  902  in  regular 


grades   1,023 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   987 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class,  2  teachers  of  special  classes,  1  teacher  of  a 
prevocational  class,  and  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class  .      .  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Maud  1.  Carter  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  J.  Ellis  Ames;  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  E.  T. 
Healy;  Assistants,  Vincent  L.  Kelley,  William  S.  Lenihan, 
Helen  J.  Roberts,  Mildred  C.  Sullivan,  F.  Irene  White       .  6 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915       .      .      .      ...      .      ......  788 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   773 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers        ....  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      .      .*.      .  .14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Mary  F.  Finneran    .      .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Helen  T.  Coholan,  Agnes  C.  Loughlin,  Olga  H. 

Pavlick   .      55l£^-      .      .      .      .      .      ..      .      .  3 

—  18 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .........  1 

•  Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Winifred  L.  McCabe  1 

—  2 

THEODORE  LYMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  15  in  special  classes;  32  in  special  English  classes; 
132  in  prevocational  classes;  1,215  in  regular  grades       .      .  1,394 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,318 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class,  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class,  and  4 
teachers  of  prevocational  classes       .      .      .    ,  .  ' .  36 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Minnie  A.  Allen,  Anna  E.  Shields    .      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  O.  Coffin,  Mary  G.  Cropper,  Anna  P. 
Duggan,  Mary  F.  Gile,  Ethel  M.  Hiltz,  Annie  V.  Hogan, 
Agnes  B.  Kelly,  Grace  H.  Lonergan,  Margaret  J.  Lynch, 
John  J.  Murray,  Grace  M.  Quirk,  Theresa  A.  Ratta     .      .  12 

—  30 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Isabel  C.  French  1 

—  4 

THOMAS  GARDNER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  26  in  special  English  classes;  1,339  in  regular 
grades   1,365 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,336 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  English  class   34 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Agnes  Keefe,  Maude  L.  Plummer  .      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Nellie  F.  Bates,  Annette  Campbell,  Louise  G. 
Farrington,  Alice  P.  George,  Agnes  C.  Grady,  Caroline  B. 
MacLean,  Philena  A.  Parker,  Rosa  E.  Richardson,  Margaret 
C.  Smith,  Edith  K.  Smythe  10 

—  31 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Maude  B.  Leatherbee  1 

—  5 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  15  in  special  classes;  1,098  in  regular  grades       .      .  1,113 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915     ........  1,092 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers,  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submasters,  Arthur  W.  Kallom,  Charles  A.  A.  Weber; 
Master's  Assistant,  Jennie  F.  McKissick;  Assistant,  Special 
Class,  Anna  T.  Bliss;  Assistants,  Emma  M.  Gardner,  Ora 
M.  McDonnell      .   6 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

First  Assistant,  Dorothy  Fairbanks;  Assistant,  Ruth  B. 

Todd   .      .  .2 

—  3 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  39  in  ungraded  classes;  15  in  special  classes;  33  in 
special  English  classes;  1,134  in  regular  grades      .      .      .  1,221 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,203 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class,  and  1  teacher 
of  a  special  English  class     .      .      ...      .      .      .  31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  Frederick  J.  Murphy;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Edith  M.  Perry;  Assistants,  Sarah  N.  Boyce,  Joanna  Z. 
Connell,  Margaret  A.  Falconer,  Susan  M.  Hosmer,  Sara  E. 
Kirwen,  Esther  E.  Larson,  John  F.  Lynch,  Agnes  L. 
Maclachlan,  Katherine  A.  Mahoney  11 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  -7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
First  Assistant,  Mary  G.  Murray;  Assistant,  Natalie  Irving,  2 

—  5 

WARREN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915   1,084 

Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,050 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers        ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure    18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Isabel  M.  Curry,  Ellen  C.  Hayes     .      .  2 
Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,   Elizabeth   M.   Hayes,   Elizabeth   A.  Killion, 
Elizabeth  F.  Merrigan,  Claire  F.  Shanahan     ....  4 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 

WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  70  in  special  English  classes;  36  in  open-air  classes; 
1,633  in  regular  grades   1,739 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,711 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

special  English  classes,  and  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class       .  43 

Now  serving  on  tenure  34 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  James  E.  Lynch;  Assistants,  Cecilia  V.  Mara, 
Annie  E.  Molloy,  M.  Edith  Moran,  Mattie  A.  Ramsay,  Eva 
M.  Rogerson  6 

—  40 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Nye  W.  Griffiths  1 

—  4 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 1915,  946 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   919 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers        ....  23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Helen  P.  Kelly  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Mary  F.  Reagan  1 

—  21 


Note. — 'Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Frances  Blumberg  1 

WELLS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  15  in  special  classes;  79  in  special  English  classes; 
72  in  open-air  classes;  2,124  in  regular  grades   ....  2,290 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   2,284 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  53  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class,  2  teachers  of  special  English  classes,  and  2 
teachers  of  open-air  classes   58 

Now  serving  on  tenure  33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Gertrude  E.  Johnson  .      .      .      .      .  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Daisy  F.  Burnell,  Mary  E.  Carrigan,  Eleanor 
T.  Cummings,  Marion  Daniels,  Eva  M.  Estey,  Margaret  G. 
Ford,  Helen  P.  Gorman,  Gertrude  R.  Lynch,  E.  Beatrice 
Mahaney,  Agnes  K.  Mallard,  Elizabeth  J.  Miley,  Louise  K. 
Morss,  Mercedes  E.  O'Brien,  Alice  B.  Plympton,  Sarah 
Smith,  Margaret  G.  Stanwood,  Rose  Stone,  Bella  Tishler,  18 

—  52 


Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure   6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Lydia  W.  Howes  1 


—  7 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  vpupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915, —  64  in  ungraded  classes;  30  in  special  classes;  136  in 
special  English  classes;  1,377  in  regular  grades 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of 
ungraded  classes,  2  teachers  of  special  classes,  and  4  teachers 
of  special  English  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  .  


1,607 
1,585 

43 

26 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistant,  Special  Class,  Cora  E.  Bigelow;  Assistants, 
Sarah  G.  Doherty,  Marie  M.  Knowles  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Submaster,  William  H.  Ryan;  Assistants,  Nellie  M.  Foley, 
Helen  Harvie,  Florence  M.  Hurley,  Margaret  E.  Kerrigan, 
Mary  A.  Magner,  Mary  E.  Manning,  Jessie  N.  Roberts, 
Carrie  M.  Schroeder,  Ruth  H.  Soelle  10 


—  39 

WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 


on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 

1915   1,206 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1915   1,197 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers        ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure   24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Sidney  T.  H.  Northcott  ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Jessie  D.  Stoddard;  Assistant,  Catherine 
C.  Lynch       .   2 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Josephine  L.  Kelly  1 

—  2 

UNASSIGNED  TEACHER. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term 
ending  August  31, 1916. —  Assistant,  Ellen  S.  Bloomfield. 


SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 
Classes  for  Stammerers. 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Assistant,  Ellen  E.  Good. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1914,  and  April  1, 
1915  .142 


Note. —  Number  of  teachers  to  which  a  district  is  "entitled"  is  given  upon  the  basis 
of  forty  pupils  per  teacher.    See  page  3. 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers  ....  15 
Now  serving  on  tenure   15 

MANUAL  ARTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant  in  Manual  Arts,  Frances  L.  Nickerson    .  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Department  Instructors  in  Manual  Arts,  Edward  C.  Emer- 
son, Ludwig  Frank  2 

—  10 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  43 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Prevocational  Instructor,  William  A.  England; 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training,  Katherine  Robinson;  Assist- 
ant Instructors  in  Manual  Training,  Mabel  F.  Alden,  M. 
Gertrude  Burnaby,  Ellen  F.  Coffin,  Grace  M.  Sawyer  .      .  6 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Prevocational  Instructors,  Hugh  J.  Cox,  Edward  D.  Dee, 
Andrew  J.  Leahy,  Maurice  J.  Moriarty,  Martin  L.  Olson; 
Instructors  in  Manual  Training,  Solvi  Grev6,  Arvid  J. 
Wahlstrom;  Shop  Work  Instructors,  George  Adamson, 
Arthur  G.  Hamilton,  William  E.  O'Connor;  Assistant 
Instructors  in  Manual  Training,  Caroline  K.  Blackburn, 
Kate  Coney,  Mary  E.  Doyle,  Ola  H.  Ferguson,  Aimee  C. 


Ferson,  Teresa  F.  Gleason,  Amalia  F.  Grutzbach,  Olive  G. 
Haszard,  Sadie  M.  Knight,  Edward  W.  Malone,  Lettie  R. 
Moore,  A.  Elizabeth  F.  Morse,  Bertha  A.  Pettee,  Grace  L. 

Pomeroy  .24 

—  73 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

Cookery. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teacher,  Eleanor  C.  Preble  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Teachers. —  Alice  W.  Clement,  Elizabeth  A.  Creedan, 
Anna  G.  Flynn,  Fanny  B.  Hall,  Annie  F.  Kinsley,  Isabelle 
C.  Mclntyre,  Mary  T.  Murphy,  Aloyse  Owen,  Catharine 
Sheehan,  Helen  L.  Taylor  10 


—  42 


REAPPOINTMENTS.  5 1 

Sewing. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  39 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teachers,  Mary  F.  Dutton,  Evelyn  F.  Lally   .      .  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 
Teachers  —  Clara  D.  Crandall,  Helen  A.  Finn,  Theresa  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  Mary  E.  Gannon,  Mary  L.  Green,  Anna  C. 
Grimes,  Anne  A.  Jenkins,  E.  Marie  Lappen,  Katharine  E. 
Leary,  Marcelline  I.  Mora,  Mary  J.  Mullen,  Bertha  M. 
Pattee,  Mary  A.  Shane,  Mary  H.  Skelton,  Marcella  E. 


Slattery   .      .  .15 

—  56 

Music. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  {assistants)  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1916. — 
Assistants,  Cecelia  M.  Bainton,  Emma  C.  Diehm,  Frances 
G.  French,  Ruth  B.  Mitchell,  Esther  G.  O'Connor       .  .5 

—  9 
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PART  III. 


REAPPOINTMENTS   OF   TEACHERS   OF  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. —  Instructor  in 
Physical  Training,  James  H.  Crowley      .  . 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .   


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  INSTRUCTORS  IN  NORMAL,  LATIN, 
HIGH,  AND  DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

Girls'  Latin  School   1 

Brighton  High  School   1 

Charlestown  High  School   1 

Dorchester  High  School   1 

Girls' High  School.      .      .   2 

Hyde  Park  High  School   1 

Roxbury  High  School  .1 

West  Roxbury  High  School       ........  1 


Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1916. — 

Normal  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Training,  Lulu  A.  Donovan. 

Dorchester  High  School,  Assistant  Instructors  in  Physical 
Training,  Pauline  Bromberg,  Helen  G.  Dolan. 

East  Boston  High  School,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training, 
Florence  R.  Skinner. 

Girls'  High  School,  Assistant  Instructors  in  Physical  Train- 
ing, Mary  F.  Birch,  Margaret  L.  McCarthy. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Instructor  in  Physical  Train- 
ing, Marguerite  E.  Higgins;  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Physical  Training,  Mary  E.  Johnson. 
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Roxbury  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 

Training,  Bessie  W.  Howard. 
South  Boston  High  School,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training, 

Florence  M.  Young;    Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 

Training,  Alice  A.  Higgins. 
West  Roxbury  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 

Training,  Helen  R.  Lanagan. 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 

Training,  Agnes  S.  Thompson  13 

Respectfully  submitted; 


FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
19  1  5 


In  School  Committee,  June  1,  1914. 

Elementary  course  adopted. 
Attest  * 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 

In  School  Committee,  January  18,  1915. 
Kindergarten-primary  course  and  Kindergarten  course  for  seniors  of 
elementary  course  adopted. 
Attest* 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary  pro  tempore. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

FOR  THE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

(Huntington  Avenue,  near  Longwood  Avenue.] 
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INTBODUCTION. 


Young  women  who  have  completed  the  Normal  School  preparatory 
course  in  a  Boston  high  school,  or  an  equivalent  course  of  study,  with 
diploma,  who  are  of  good  moral  character,  good  health,  and  with  no 
physical  characteristics  likely  to  interfere  with  their  success  as  teachers, 
are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  examinations  of  candidates  which  are 
held  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  on  the  second  Friday  and  preceding 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  June  of  each  year. 

Men  and  women  graduates  of  a  university  or  college  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  and  women  graduates  of  a  three-year  course 
in  a  state  normal  school  so  approved,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Boston 
Normal  School  without  examination,  and,  if  they  prove  to  be  qualified, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
and  at  no  other  time. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  school  on  probation,  and  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Superintendent,  they  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  be  dismissed 
from  the  school. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Two  courses  are  offered,  one  designated  the  "Elementary  Course," 
which  qualifies  for  service  in  any  grade  of  the  elementary  day  schools  of 
Boston,  and  a  "Kindergarten-Primary  Course,"  which  qualifies  for  service 
in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  first  three  grades. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE.    (THREE  YEARS.) 

First  Year.  Periods 

per  Week. 

Educational  Psychology  (College)   3 

English  Composition  (College)   .........  4 

Advanced  Mathematics  (College)   4 

Biology  (College)   3 

Oral  Expression   1 

Penmanship   1 

Subjects  not  requiring  outside  study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training   2 

Choral  Practice   1 

Gymnasium   2 

Observation   2 

Second  Year.  Periods 

per  Week. 

Principles  of  Education  (College)   3 

Hygiene  (College)   3 

Geography  (College)   6 

English  Literature   1 

Oral  Expression   1 

Music   1 

Penmanship   1 

Subjects  not  requiring  outside  study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training   2 

Choral  Practice   1 

Gymnasium   2 

Methods  in  English  (half-year)  and  Arithmetic  (half-year)  .      .      .  4 

Practice  in  Model  School  included  in  Methods  '   1 

Note.— The  word  "College"  placed  after  the  name  of  any  subject  signifies  that  the 
course  in  that  subject  has  been  approved  by  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board  for  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  will  be  accredited  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 
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Third  Year. 

One-half  year  devoted  to  practice  teaching,  of  which  three  months  is  to 
be  with  selected  training  teachers,  and  two  months  in  charge  of  a  class. 
One-half  year  devoted  to  Normal  School  instruction  as  follows: 


Periods 
per  Week. 

English  Literature  (College)   4 

History  and  History  of  Education  (College)   6 

Principles  of  the  Kindergarten   4 

Methods  in  Music   1 

Methods  in  Geography  (10  weeks)   4 

Methods  in  Science  (10  weeks)   4 

Methods  in  Hygiene   1 

Methods  in  Physical  Training,  including  Gymnasium  ....  2 

Methods  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training   2 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  COURSE.    (THREE  YEARS.) 

First  Year.  Periods 

per  Week. 

Elementary  Psychology  (College)   3 

English  Composition  (College)   4 

Biology  (College)   3 

Oral  Expression   1 

Penmanship   1 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles   5 

Subjects  not  requiring  outside  study: 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training   2 

Music  (vocal  training)   1 

Gymnasium   2 

Observation   2 

Explanatory  notes: 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  — 


The  beginnings   of   child   study  —  of  children's    interests  and 
tendencies,  leading  to  study  of  Froebellian  principles,  games, 
stories,  gifts,  handwork  and  music. 
Observation  — ■ 

First  Term:  A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  elementary  system  —  Model 

School  observation. 
Second  Term:  Two  or  three  hours  a  week  in  kindergarten;  visits 

to  assigned  kindergartens;    visits  with  kindergarten  training 

teacher. 


Note. —  The  word  "College"  placed  after  the  name  of  any  subject  signifies  that  the 
course  in  that  subject  has  been  approved  by  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board  for  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  will  be  accredited  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 
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Second  Year. 

Periods 

First  Term.  per  Week. 

History  and  History  of  Education  (College)  3 

English  Literature  1 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application        ...  7 

Music  2 

Penmanship    ......    %  2 

Hygiene  1 

Observation  and  Practice  12 

Explanatory  notes: 

Music  — ■  1  hour  vocal. 

1  hour  instrumental. 
Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application: 

Froebellian  Principles  2 

Gifts  2 

Games   1 

Handwork  2 

Observation  and  Practice  — 

Three  mornings  per  week  in  the  kindergarten.    Students  to  be 
given  definite  responsibilities  increasing  in  amount  and  value. 

Periods 

Second  Term.  per  Week. 

History  and  History  of  Education  (College)  3 

English  Literature   1 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Methods  11 

Music  2 

Hygiene  (unprepared)  1 

Observation  and  Practice  8 

Explanatory  notes: 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  Methods: 

Method  in  English  3 

Method  in  Arithmetic  2 

Method  in  Science  1 

Froebellian  Principles  2 

Gifts  1 

Handwork  1 

Games   .      .      .  .1 

Third  Year. 

Periods 

First  Term.  per  Week. 

Principles  of  Education  (College  half  course)  3 

English  Literature  (College)  4 

Social  Welfare  1 

Note. —  The  word  "College"  placed  after  the  name  of  any  subject  signifies  that  the 
course  in  that  subject  has  been  approved  by  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board  for 
University  Extension  and  will  be  accredited  toward  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 
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Art  (unprepared)  .      .      .      .      .   2 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application        ...  7 

Music   1 

Observation  and  Practice    . v   8 

Explanatory  notes. 


Social  Welfare  —  Study  of  social  conditions,  preparation  for  mothers' 

meetings,  home  visiting,  etc. 
Music  —  Methods  and  development  of  students'  appreciation. 
Art  —  Cultivation  of  students'  taste  through  work  in  color  and  clay, 

supplemented  by  visits  to  the  Art  Museum. 
Kindergarten-Primary  Principles  and  their  application: 


Educational  Theory   2 

Program   2 

Handwork   2 

Games   1 


Observation  and  practice  —  Three  mornings  a  week.     Ten  weeks 
in  primary  grades,  eight  weeks  in  kindergartens. 

Second  Term. 

Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  of  which  three 
months  is  to  be  with  selected  training  teachers,  and  two  months  in  charge 
of  a  class. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSE  FOR  SENIORS. 
Third  Year. 


First  Term.  Periods 

per  Week. 

Kindergarten  Principles  1 

Handwork   2 

Games  ,  Vs^£j{BffiB 

Explanatory  notes: 

Kindergarten  Principles  — 


The  beginnings  of  child  study  —  study  of  children's  interests  and 
tendencies,  leading  to  study  of  Froebel's  principles. 
Handwork  — • 

Adapted  for  seat  work. 

High  School  Preparatory  Course  for  Pupils  who  Purpose  Apply- 
ing  for  Admission  to  the  Normal  School. 

The  following  preparatory  course  for  high  school  pupils  who  purpose 
applying  for  admission  to  the  Boston  Normal  School  was  adopted  by  the 
School  Committee  April  22,  1912.  All  candidates  will  be  examined 
on  this  course  as  outlined  in  this  circular. 

One  point  represents  the  value  of  work  done  at  passing  grade  in  a  subject 
having  prepared  recitations  once  a  week  throughout  a  school  year;  two 
points  represent  two  prepared  recitations  per  week  throughout  a  school 
year,  etc. 
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First  Year. 

Subjects.  Points. 

English  I.        .      .   4  or  5 

Latin  I.,  or  German  I.,  or  French  1   4  or  5 

Mathematics  I.  (Algebra  or  Geometry)   4  or  5 

History  (Ancient  or  English)   3 

Hygiene   1 

Physical  Training  1   2 

Choral  Practice  1   1 


19  to  22 

Second  Year. 

English  II  4 

Latin  II.,  or  German  II.,  or  French  II  4  or  5 

Mathematics  II.  (Algebra  or  Geometry)  .      .   •  .  .4 

Biology  3  or  4 

Drawing  1  3 

Physical  Training  II  2 

Choral  Practice  II.  1 


21  to  23 

Third  Year. 

English  III  3  or  4  or  5 

Latin  I.  or  III.,  or  German  I.  or  III.,  or  French  I.  or  III.         4  or  5 

Arithmetic  2 

Drawing  II   .      .  .3 

Physics  4 

Physical  Training  III  2 

Choral  Practice  III  1 


19  to  22 

Fourth  Year. 

English  IV   3  or  4  or  5 

Latin  II.  or  IV.,  or  German  II.  or  IV.,  or  French  II.  or  IV.  .  4  or  5 

Music   2 

United  States  History  under  the  Constitution  ....  3 

Chemistry       .      .   4 

Physical  Training  IV   2 


18  to  21 

Required  Certificates  and  Examinations. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  medical  examination 
given  by  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

Note. —  The  four  years  of  foreign  language  study  required  may  be  devoted  to  a  single 
language,  but  must  not  include  more  than  two  languages. 
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Graduates  of  Boston  High  Schools. 

Graduates  of  Boston  high  schools  are  required  to  present  signed  certifi- 
cates showing  that  they  have  pursued  the  prescribed  course.  No  examina- 
tion in  any  subject  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  course  is  required  when  a 
grade  of  A  or  B  is  certified.  Examination  is  required  in  each  subject  in  which 
the  grade  certified  is  C  or  lower. 

All  Boston  high  school  pupils  are  examined  in  each  subject  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Normal  Preparatory  Course  as  outlined  in  this  circular. 

Graduates  of  Other  than  Boston  High  Schools. 

Graduates  of  other  than  Boston  high  schools  are  required  to  present 
signed  certificates  showing  that  they  have  pursued  the  prescribed  course. 
No  examination  is  required  in  any  subject  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course  when  a  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  certified. 

All  pupils  from  other  than  Boston  public  high  schools  are  examined  in 
each  subject  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Normal  Preparatory  Course 
as  outlined  in  this  circular. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
Committee,  Mason  street,  Boston,  for  the  prescribed  form  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  candidates.  These  forms  filled  out  with  candidates'  High  School 
records  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  July  1  preceding 
the  date  of  examination  of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
School. 

Graduates  of  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 
Graduates  of  a  university  or  college  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, and  women  graduates  of  a  three-year  course  in  a  state  normal 
school,  so  approved,  may  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class  without  exami- 
nation. 

Music  Requirements  for  Candidates  for  Admission  to  the 
Kindergarten=Primary  Course. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Course  will  be 
required  to  demonstrate  ability  to  sing  (carry  a  tune)  and  to  play  the 
piano.  Ability  to  play  will  be  tested  and  candidates  will  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  i.e.,  (a)  pupils  who  play  so  well  that  a  minimum  amount  of 
practice  will  warrant  a  satisfactory  result,  and  (6)  pupils  whose  ability  is 
such  that  class  instruction  by  a  member  of  the  music  department  and 
some  regular  amount  of  daily  practice  on  the  piano,  say  45  minutes,  will 
bring  them  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard  by  June  of  the  third  year  of  the 
Normal  School  course. 


[l,000-6-14-'15.] 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE 
MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


BOSTON 

PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1  9  1  5 


In  School  Committee,  June  21,  1915. 

Course  of  study  adopted. 
Attest: 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

FOR  THE 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

[  Dalton  and  Belvidere  Streets  ] 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  as 
follows : 

(a.)  Graduates  of  the  Boston  elementary  schools  are 
admitted  in  the  order  of  their  application. 

(6.)  Graduates  of  private  schools  whose  standards 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may 
be  admitted  on  presentation  of  certificates  signed  by 
the  proper  authorities. 

(c.)  Other  candidates  are  admitted  on  examination 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  graduation  from  the 
elementary  schools  of  Boston.  These  examinations  are 
held  on  the  second  Friday  and  the  preceding  Thursday 
in  June,  and  on  the  second  Wednesday  and  preceding 
Tuesday  in  September. 

(d.)  Candidates  for  admission  from  other  secondary 
schools  should  apply  to  the  head  master  of  the  school, 
and  should  be  recommended  by  him  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  for  admission.  On  presentation  of 
satisfactory  evidence,  which  may  consist  of  certificates 
signed  by  the  proper  authorities,  or  of  examinations,  the 
head  master  will  determine  the  subjects  for  which 
advanced  standing  may  be  given  and  assign  the  candi- 
date to  the  class  where  he  will  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

2.  The  school  is  in  session  from  9  a.  m.  to  3.40  p.  m. 
for  five  days  in  the  week.  Of  this  time,  ten  minutes  are 
given  to  opening  exercises,  thirty  minutes  to  recess,  and 
the  remainder  is  divided  into  four  periods  of  ninety 
minutes  each.  The  entire  schedule  of  work  is  arranged 
in  two  alternating  daily  programs.  This  accounts  for 
the  fraction  \  in  the  time  allotments,  because  a  given 
exercise  occurs  twice  in  one  week  and  three  times  in 
the  next. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


This  school  aims  to  provide  the  most  effective  train- 
ing which  a  high  school  can  give  to  able  boys  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  successful  careers  on  the  business 
and  directive  side  of  productive  industry.  The  course 
of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  give 
accurate  and  systematized,  though  necessarily  elemen- 
tary, knowledge  of  the  general  processes  of  industry, 
methods  of  production,  materials  and  machines,  busi- 
ness and  shop  organization,  the  economics  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  applications  of  science,  mathematics  and 
drawing  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical  work. 

Although  primarily  concerned  with  the  mechanic 
arts,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  school.  It  does  not  develop 
the  skill  of  hand  of  the  trained  workman,  but  does 
give  clear  notions  of  good  workmanship  and  keen 
appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of  producing  it.  Its 
activities  are  well  adapted  to  develop  the  mechanical 
intelligence  and  skill  required  for  efficient  service  in  a 
great  variety  of  responsible  positions  in  this  busy 
industrial  age.  The  systematic  training  in  the  funda- 
mental processes  common  to  many  industries,  coupled 
with  thorough  instruction  in  related  academic  subjects, 
is  satisfactory  preparation  for  advantageous  approach 
to  leadership  in  many  industrial  positions. 

The  school  does  not  fit  for  college,  or  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  It  does,  however, 
provide  admirable  preparation  for  the  life  work  of  boys 
whose  dominant  interests  are  in  constructive  work  and 
the  practical  applications  of  science  and  mathematics. 
Such  boys,  if  capable,  ambitious,  and  endowed  with 
mechanical  aptitude,  will  naturally  look  to  the  many 
responsible  positions  that  lie  between  the  skilled  workman 
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and  the  professionally  trained  engineer.  A  complete 
enumeration  of  such  positions  is  impracticable,  but  some 
of  them  are:  Stock  clerks;  designers;  foremen;  draughts- 
men; testers;  inspectors;  operating  engineers;  assistants 
to  engineers  —  civil,  mechanical  or  electrical;  salesmen 
of  mechanical  products;  assistant  superintendents  and 
contractors.  These  and  similar  positions  for  which  the 
graduates  of  this  school  are  especially  fitted  offer  great 
promise  of  successful  careers. 

As  far  as  possible  the  shop  work  is  conducted  on  a 
manufacturing  basis  and  the  output  is  in  the  form  of 
finished  products  of  commercial  value.  The  work  is 
adapted  to  illustrate  and  enforce  approved  shop  organi- 
zation and  methods,  but  the  emphasis  is  rightly  placed 
upon  instruction  rather  than  output.  The  work  in 
drawing  and  in  the  academic  subjects  is  closely  cor- 
related with  the  shop  work. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  applications  of 
drawing  in  the  industries  rather  than  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  artistic  taste  and  skill.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  the  rapid  production  of  technical  sketches  sufficiently 
accurate  for  most  shop  purposes.  Such  sketches  fre- 
quently furnish  data  for  complete  working  drawings. 
They  serve,  also,  to  give  clear  conceptions  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  shop  drawings  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
make,  in  the  least  expensive  form,  an  unmistakable 
record  of  what  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  to  give  accu- 
rately all  information  required  by  the  workman.  The 
reading  of  drawings  is  taught  with  reference  not  merely 
to  a  correct  interpretation  of  methods  of  construction 
and  the  character  of  the  finished  product,  but  also  to  the 
nature,  quality  and  cost  of  the  materials  and  labor 
required. 

The  course  in  mathematics  is  not  theoretical,  but  is 
designed  to  give  the  working  mathematical  knowledge 
required  in  the  shops  and  laboratories,  and  in  the  occu- 
pations to  which  the  school  naturally  leads.  It  deals 
with  the  applications  of  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry 
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and  trigonometry  to  a  great  variety  of  practical  problems. 
It  gives  much  practice  in  the  use  of  mathematical  tables, 
engineers'  handbooks,  graphs,  and  the  slide  rule. 

The  English  teaching  aims  to  do  its  part  in  turning 
out  a  boy  of  well-rounded  character  and  ability  by 
seeing  that  he  reads  good  books  which  are  within  his 
understanding,  and  by  encouraging  him  to  express  him- 
self freely  on  the  various  subjects  which  appeal  to  him 
as  a  growing  boy  and  a  future  man  of  affairs.  It  under- 
takes to  give  a  training  which  will  enable  graduates  to 
use  their  mother  tongue  effectively,  as  citizens  and  as 
workers  and  prospective  executives  in  industry.  Boys 
are  made  acquainted  with  trade  journals,  books  of  refer- 
ence of  various  kinds,  standard  magazines,  notable 
addresses  of  the  men  most  prominent  in  public  life,  and 
some  of  the  best  English  used  by  business  men  in 
magazines,  correspondence  and  talks. 

The  course  in  science  aims  to  show  the  applications  of 
the  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  industries. 
The  work  deals  with  apparatus  and  machines  of  a 
character  and  design  found  in  factories  and  shops,  so 
mounted  and  equipped  as  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
desired  tests.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
properties  and  strength  of  materials,  and  the  generation 
and  application  of  light,  heat,  power  and  electricity. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  a  study  is  made 
of  chemistry,  particularly  with  reference  to  its  industrial 
applications,  and  during  the  senior  year  boys  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  elect  more  advanced  work  in  applied 
electricity  than  is  given  in  the  earlier  years. 

The  course  in  history  includes  civics  and  economics. 
Since  its  primary  object  is  training  for  good  citizenship, 
it  deals  with  those  activities  of  government,  whether 
city,  state  or  nation,  that  concern  the  average  citizen 
most  closely,  such  as  the  care  of  streets,  the  water  supply, 
transportation,  fire  prevention,  health,  prevention  of 
accidents  and  the  preservation  of  order.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  industrial  side  of  history,  especially 
of  the  United  States  and  New  England,  to  the  end  that 
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boys  may  understand  how  the  existing  social  order  has 
been  developed.  The  fourth  year  of  this  course  is 
devoted  to  the  economics  of  industry,  and  business  and 
shop  organization. 

Boys  may  elect,  in  the  senior  year,  intensive  work  in 
wood-working,  pattern-making,  forging,  machine  shop 
practice,  electricity,  mathematics  as  applied  in  surveying 
and  building  operations,  architectural  drawing,  machine 
design,  or  industrial  design. 

All  of  the  shops,  drawing  rooms  and  class  rooms  are 
well  lighted  and  furnished  with  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances for  heating  and  ventilation.  The  shops  are  fully 
equipped  with  high-class  tools  and  machines,  and  the 
laboratories  are  furnished  with  the  expensive  apparatus 
required  for  the  practical  work  for  which  they  are 
designed.  The  machines  in  the  shops  and  laboratories 
are  driven  by  motors  supplied  with  current  by  a  generator 
in  the  basement  of  the  new  building.  The  plant  serves 
as  an  excellent  object  lesson  in  heating,  ventilating 
and  electrical  engineering. 

A  long  school  day  is  required  to  provide  for  the  shop 
work  and  numerous  laboratory  exercises.  The  recita- 
tion periods  are  ninety  minutes.  Since  about  half  of 
each  period  is  devoted  to  study  under  the  supervision  of 
teachers,  capable  boys  can  learn  most  of  their  lessons  in 
school  hours.  The  classes  are  ordinarily  limited  to 
twenty-four,  therefore  each  boy  receives  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  attention  from  the  teacher. 

The  entering  class  is  limited  to  416  pupils.  While 
conditions  of  admission  are  such  as  are  applicable  to 
other  high  schools,  no  boy  who  has  not  made  a  good 
record  in  arithmetic,  sloyd  and  drawing  should  choose 
this  school.  The  valuable  training  which  it  gives  is 
necessarily  very  expensive;  consequently,  boys  cannot 
properly  be  received,  or  retained,  who  have  not  the  native 
aptitude,  industry  and  perseverance  to  profit  by  the 
opportunities  offered. 

The  school  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Dalton  and 
Belvidere  streets. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Periods 
Per  Week, 
90  Minutes 


FlRST  YEAR.  Each* 

Applied  Mathematics   2\ 

English              '   2| 

Civics   2  \ 

Applied  Science   2\ 

Drawing   2| 

Wood-working   5 

Second  Year. 

Applied  Mathematics   5 

English   2§ 

Industrial  and  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  .      .      .  2| 

Applied  Science     .      .      .      '.   2\ 

Drawing   2\ 

Pattern-making  and  Forging                                           .      .  5 

Third  Year. 

Applied  Mathematics   2| 

English   .  *   2| 

General,  Economic  and  Industrial  History   2\ 

Applied  Science     .    2\ 

Drawing   2| 

Machine  Shop  Work   1\ 

Fourth  Year. 

English  -   .  2| 

Economics  —  business  and  shop  organization  .....  2} 

Applied  Science   2\ 

Drawing   2\ 

Shop  Work   2\ 

One  of  the  following: 
Mathematics  —  application  to  building  construction  and  survey- 
ing  1\ 

Applied  Electricity   1\ 

Industrial  Design  •  .  1\ 

Architectural  Drawing    7\ 

Machine  Design   7| 

Machine  Construction  and  Tool-making   7| 

Advanced  Wood-working  '  .      .      .      .  7^ 

Pattern-making   1\ 

Forging   l\ 


*  About  half  of  each  period  assigned  to  an  academic  subject  is  devoted  to  study  under 
the  direction  of  a  teacher.  Two  consecutive  periods,  or  180  minutes,  are  generally  assigned 
to  a  shop  exercise.   
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Boston  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 

Mason  Street,  July,  1915. 

This  document  comprises  the  tenth  list  of  candidates 
eligible  for  appointment  to  permanent  positions  in  the 
public  day  schools  of  Boston,  revised  and  completed  to 
date.  It  contains  the  names  of  all  candidates  included 
in  the  list  issued  in  July,  1914,  who  have  not 
yet  been  appointed  to  permanent  positions  in  the 
service,  and  whose  certificates  are  still  valid,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  asked  that  their  names  be 
omitted  from  the  list.  It  also  contains  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  successfully  passed  examinations  held 
since  that  date,  including  Boston  Normal  School 
graduates  of  June,  1915,  and  the  names  of  holders  of 
valid  certificates  which  have  been  restored  upon  applica- 
tion and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  School 
Committee. 

Graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  prior  to 
June,  1915,  whose  names  appeared  in  the  " ninth  list," 
and  whose  names  are  also  entered  in  this  list,  have  been 
regraded  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  rules  of  the  School  Committee 
(section  141,  paragraph  2),  and  their  present  ratings 
supersede  those  given  in  the  previous  list. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

In  this  eligible  list,  in  accordance  with  an  order  passed 
by  the  School  Committee  on  July  1,  1912,  the  names  of 
holders  of  the  " Special"  certificate,  the  certificate  issued 
to  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  who  are 
graduates  of  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  are  combined  with  the  names 
of  holders  of  the  Normal  School,  Class  B,  certificate. 
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VISITATION   IN    THE    CLASS-ROOM    OF    CANDIDATES  FOR 
CERTIFICATES  OF  QUALIFICATION. 

In  January,  1913,  a  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  whereby  candidates  for  certain 
certificates  of  qualification  were  visited  in  their  respec- 
tive class-rooms,  and  this  personal  visitation  was  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  amount  of  credit 
allowed  such  candidates  for  "  Experience  in  Teaching. " 
This  plan  has  this  year  been  continued  and  extended  to 
include  candidates  for  other  certificates,  and  the  names 
of  candidates  who  have  been  visited  are  starred  (*)  on 
their  respective  lists. 

ASSISTANT  NURSES. 

This  document  also  contains  the  list  of  candidates 
now  eligible  for  appointment  as  assistant  nurse  in 
the  public  schools.  The  regulations  of  the  School 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  appointment,  reappoint- 
ment, assignment,  transfer,  removal,  tenure  of  office, 
and  marriage  of  teachers  apply  in  general  to  nurses, 
and  their  certificates  cease  to  be  valid  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  governing  the  expiration  and 
revocation  of  teachers'  certificates  of  qualification. 

APPOINTMENTS    FROM    THE    ELIGIBLE    LISTS    AND  AGE 

LIMITATIONS. 

Except  as  provided  in  the  following  paragraph,  no 
person  may  be  appointed  to  a  permanent  position  as 
a  member  of  the  supervising  staff,  or  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  whose  name  does  not  appear  among 
the  highest  three  of  the  names  on  the  proper  eligible 
list  willing  to  accept  such  appointment,  without  regard 
to  the  dates  on  which  the  names  were  placed  on  said 
list;  nor  may  any  person  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  to  take  effect 
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later  than  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  following  the 
fortieth  birthday  of  such  person.  These  restrictions, 
however,  do  not  affect  the  promotion  of  a  permanent 
teacher  to  a  higher  rank  in  a  school  of  the  same  class 
as  that  in  which  the  teacher  is  already  employed;  nor 
does  the  limitation  as  to  age  affect  the  promotion  of 
permanent  teachers  to  any  position  in  the  public  schools, 
nor  the  validity  of  certificates  issued  prior  to  January 
1,  1909. 

APPOINTMENTS  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Appointments  as  principal  of  a  school  or  district,  as 
director,  associate  director,  or  assistant  director  of  a 
special  subject  or  department,  as  supervisor  or  assistant 
supervisor  of  a  special  subject  or  department,  as  teacher 
in  the  Normal  School,  as  instructor  of  military  drill,  as 
medical  inspector  of  special  classes,  as  supervising  nurse, 
as  temporary  teacher,  as  substitute,  as  special  assistant, 
and  as  teacher  in  evening  or  continuation  schools,  or 
playgrounds,  are  not  governed  by  the  eligible  lists. 

DATES  OF  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  holds  examinations 
of  candidates  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  week  beginning  with  the  last  Mon- 
day of  January  in  each  year.  These  examinations  are 
usually  confined  to  candidates  who  desire  certificates 
to  teach  in  the  day  schools  and  advance  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  take  such  examinations  is  required. 

The  1915  examinations  for  evening  school  certificates 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  7,  at  the  Boston 
Normal  School-house,  Huntington  avenue,  near  Long- 
wood  avenue. 

Other  examinations  may  be  held  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  the  needs  of  the  schools 
require. 
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Detailed  information  with  regard  to  examinations 
may  be  obtained  in  advance  by  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  Committee. 

REMOVALS    AND    RESTORATIONS    OF    NAMES    FROM  AND 
1  TO  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

The  names  of  persons  holding  certificates  which 
include  certificates  of  a  lower  grade  may,  upon  request, 
be  included  in  the  eligible  list  of  such  lower  grade  or 
grades  according  to  the  rating  of  such  holders  of  certifi- 
cates in  their  respective  examinations,  Iput  they  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  a  higher  rating  on  such  lower  list  or 
lists  by  reason  of  their  holding  higher  grade  certificates. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  day  school  service  are  removed  from  the 
eligible  lists. 

A  person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  eligible  lists 
may,  upon  request,  have  the  same  removed  therefrom 
at  any  time,  and  may  have  it  restored  to  the  next  eligible 
lists  in  June  of  any  year  during  the  life  of  the  certificate, 
upon  written  application,  with  the  same  rating  as  before; 
or,  if  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  with  such 
re-rating  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  deter- 
mine; provided,  that  such  restoration  shall  not  operate  to 
extend  the  original  period  for  which  the  certificate  is 
valid. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  substitutes,  tem- 
porary teachers,  or  special  assistants,  or  as  teachers  in 
evening  schools,  in  continuation  schools,  or  in  play- 
grounds, are  not  removed  from  their  respective  eligible 
lists  because  of  such  appointment. 

The  name  of  any  person  appearing  on  any  eligible 
list  who  has  failed  of  selection  on  five  separate  occasions 
when  another  person  on  said  list  has  been  selected  and 
appointed,  may  be  dropped  from  such  list  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  shall  not  be  restored 
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thereto  except  by  another  examination.  The  name  of 
any  person  that  has  been,  on  any  eligible  list  six  years 
shall  be  removed  therefrom,  and  may  be  restored  thereto 
only  by  examination.  The  name  of  any  person  appear- 
ing on  any  eligible  list  who  has  refused  three  offers  of 
permanent  employment  shall,  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  be  dropped  from  said  list  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  school  year.  Any  person 
taking  more  than  one  examination  of  the  same  class 
shall  be  rated  on  the  eligible  list  of  that  class  solely  on 
the  results  of  the  latest  examination,  except  that  holders 
of  the  certificate  of  qualification,  IV.  High  School,  may, 
by  re-examination,  obtain  a  rating  in  more  than  one 
group  under  said  certificate. 

CHANGE  IN  RATING. 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  any  eligible  list  and 
who  desire  to  have  their  ratings  changed,  may  have 
this  done  by  passing  another  examination. 

NORMAL     SCHOOL     GRADUATES     MAY     OBTAIN  RATING 
UPON  OTHER  LISTS. 

Boston  Normal  School  graduates  may  obtain  posi- 
tions on  the  regular  Elementary,  Class  B,  list  by  pass- 
ing the  prescribed  examination.  In  that  event  they  will 
be  rated  on  the  " Examined  List"  according  to  the 
results  of  such  examination,  and  their  names  will  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  Normal  School  graduates. 

EXPIRATION  AND  REVOCATION  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  after  June  1,  1906, 
cease  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the 
sixth  year,  following  the  date  of  issue;  provided,  that 
no  certificate  shall  remain  valid  after  the  thirtieth  day 
of  J une  next  following  the  fortieth  birthday  of  the  holder 
thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  specified.    This  limitation 
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as  to  age  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  certificates  issued 
prior  to  January  1,  1909,  nor  the  validity  of  certificates 
which  do  not  render  the  holders  eligible  for  appointment 
to  permanent  positions  as  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  or  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  nor  the  validity 
of  certificates  hereafter  issued  to  permanent  teachers  in 
the  public  schools. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  ceased  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of 
the  second  year  following  the  date  of  issue,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

*  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  prior  to  June  1,  1906,  ceased  to  be  valid 
June  30,  1912,  except  as  hereinafter  specified. 

*  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  after  June  1,  1906,  cease  to  be  valid  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year  following  the 
date  of  issue,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  and  valid  on  that  date  by  reason  of  renewal  or  of 
service  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  ceased  to  be  valid 
June  30,  1908,  except  that  regular  high  school  certifi- 
cates held  by  teachers  serving  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1906,  in  permanent  positions  in  the  elementary 
day  schools  of  Boston,  ceased  to  be  valid  June  30,  1912, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  validity  of  certificates  issued  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  which  include  positions  in  day  schools  of  a  differ- 
ent class,  but  which  also  include  the  position  in  which 
the  holder  thereof  is  employed,  expired  with  respect  to 
such  day  schools  of  a  different  class  on  June  30,  1912; 
nor  shall  the  validity  of  any  certificate  issued  after  June 
1,  1906,  extend  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of 

*  By  action  of  the  School  Committee  on  April  22,  1912,  the  validity  of  Normal  School 
certificates  issued  in  June,  1906,  and  prior  to  that  date,  was  extended  to  June  30,  1913, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  validity  of  other 
certificates  as  now  determined  by  the  rules  be  extended. 
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the  sixth  year  following  the  date  of  issue  by  reason  of 
the  service  of  the  holder  thereof  in  schools  of  a  different 
class  than  that  in  which  the  holder  is  employed. 

All  certificates  under  which  appointments  are  made 
to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service,  and 
certificates  of  a  higher  grade,  but  including  the  position 
in  which  the  holder  thereof  is  employed,  remain  valid 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  schools  in  which  the  holder 
thereof  is  employed  during  the  term  of  such  service. 

All  certificates,  except  those  under  which  appoint- 
ments are  made  to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school 
service,  cease  to  be  valid  when  the  names  of  the  holders 
are  removed  from  the  eligible  lists. 

Any  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  good  of  the  service 
so  demands. 

TEMPORARY  CERTIFICATES. 

All  certificates  are  non-renewable,  but  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  may  issue  instead  thereof  temporary 
certificates  to  holders  of  regular  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion which  are  no  longer  valid,  under  such  conditions 
as  that  Board  may  determine,  which  entitle  the  holders 
to  serve  in  temporary  positions  of  such  rank  and  in  such 
schools  as  are  specified  in  the  certificate. 

These  certificates  are  valid  for  such  length  of  time 
as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  determine,  but  not 
beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year 
following  the  date  of  issue. 


A  copy  of  the  eligible  lists,  as  soon  as  printed,  is  mailed 
to  persons  whose  names  appear  thereon. 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 
Ancient  Languages. 


Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

912       Carroll  H.  May   June  30,  1919 

876       Cornelius  A.  Guiney  *   "    30,  1921 

860  Hugh  M.  Parrish   "30,  1918 

845       Ralph  M.  Corson  *   "    30,  1921 

839       Max  Levine   "    30,  1920 

830       Eugene  W.  Russell   "30,  1918 

812       Wayne  M.  Shipman   "    30,  1920 

797       John  J.  Desmond,  Jr   "    30,  1918 

785  Melvin  T.  Holbrook      .      .      .      .      .      .  "30,  1916 

Women. 

861  Anna  A.  Raymond  '    .      .  June  30,  1920 

807       Helener  G.  Robertson   "30,  1916 

794       Helen  J.  Goodspeed   "    30,  1920 

782       Mildred  E.  Smith  *   "    30,  1921 

777      Lillian  L.  Decatur  .    "30,  1917 

768       Ellen  L.  Foley   "30,  1916 

752      Edith  M.  Cook                                          .  "30,  1916 

Botany  —  Zoology. 
Men. 

816       Walter  S.  Atwood  *   June  30,  1921 

712      Alfred  L.  G.  Gundersen   "30,  1918 

Women. 

786  Isabel  McClare  O'Connor   June  30,  1919 

728       Mary  J.  Rogers                                           ."  "30,  1916 

Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

723       Gregory  J.  Scanlon  *   June  30,  1921 

Women. 

744       Carrie  M.  Goulding   June  30,  1920 

660       Helen  F.  Keefe   "30,  1916 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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High  School  Certificates  {Continued). 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 


Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

752  Elizabeth  K.  Nagle   June  30,  1919 

750  Margaret  Little      .......  "    30,  1920 

730  Hazel  M.  Purmort  *   "    30,  1921 

713  Edna  Willis   "  30,1920 

Economics. 

819  Ellen  M.  Greany  *   June  30,  1921 

English. 
Men. 

871  Thomas  F.  McSherry   June  30,  1917 

804  George  M.  Glover   "30,  1919 

803  Frederic  R.  Willard   "30,  1917 

768  Earl  M.  Benson  *    .          '   "    30,  1921 

766  Edwin  B.  Richards   "30,  1918 

753  Harold  W.  Gammans           .      .      ...  "  30,192b 

710  Thomas  W.  Sheehan   "    30,  1921 

680  Joseph  F.  O'Sullivan   "30,  1918 

Women. 

878  Mary  E.  Greene  *   June  30,  1921 

851  Marion  A.  Sayward  *   "    30,  1921 

834  Grace  W.  Heartz  *   "30,  1918 

825  Blanche  F.  Kingsley   "30,  1918 

824  M.  Margaret  Gaffey  *   "    30,  1921 

824  Miriam  N.  Marsh  *   "    30,  1921 

820  Alice  A.  Brophy  *   .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1921 

817  Marion  A.  Guilford   "    30,  1920 

807  Bessie  H.  Jaques   "    30,  1920 

804  Floralyn  Cadwell  *  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1921 

803  Edith  Everett   "30,  1916 

792  Laurie  B.  W.  Browne   "30,  1917 

784  Mary  L.  Sheehy      .   "30,  1916 

779  Alice  L.  Crockett  *   "30,  1919 

778  Frances  Burnce  -   "    30,  1920 

773  Grace  A.  Buxton    .......  "    30,  1917 

770  Gertrude  F.  Peirce   "    30,  1918 

762  Edna  T.  Wilson   "    30,  1920 

754  Marion  B.  Lincoln  *   "    30,  1921 

740  Helen  Thomas              .    '   "30,  1916 


*  Visited  in  class  room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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High  School  Certificates  {Continued). 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

720       Minerva  Ford  Shirley   June  30,  1918 

704       Margaret  S.  Lunt   "30,  1918 

French. 
Men. 

823  James  F.  Conlin   June  30,  1916 

798      Eugene  M.  Lebert  .   "30,  1917 

732       Albert  W.  Hopson   "30,  1919 

Women. 

852       Katharine  G.  Powers   June  30,  1918 

848  Julia  A.  Dorrington  *   "    30,  1920 

847       Frances  A.  Hodgkins   "30,  1918 

839  Winifred  B.  Rogerson   "30,  1918 

836  Marion  Renfrew   "30,  1917 

816      Ethel  G.  McElroy   "    30,  1920 

811  Rebecca  D.  Moore   "30,  1918 

803       Gertrude  Karman   "    30,  1920 

776       Mabel  F.  Knight   "30,  1919 

775  Delia  H.  Hedman  *   "30,  1916 

739      Eva  H.  Williams   "30,  1919 

704       Marietta  L.  Kirby  .......  "    30,  1920 

German. 
Men. 

896       Cecil  T.  Derry   June  30,  1918 

782      William  G.  S.  Mclntyre   "30,  1916 

776  Merrill  C.  Hill  *   "    30,  1921 

Women. 

840  Wilhelmine  B.  Ernst   June  30,  1917 

837  Gertrude  F.  Merrill   "30,  1917 

830       Katharine  T.  Copeland  "30,  1917 

812  Eleanor  L.  Cox       .......  "  30,1920 

History. 
Men. 

885       Edmund  W.  Foote   June  30,  1919 

851       Roy  W.  Hatch  *   "30,  1919 

849  Charles  Coxe   "30,  1918 

849       William  T.  Morgan   "30,  1919 

824  Albert  Farnsworth   "30,  1919 

811       Alfred  W.  Smith   "30,  1919 

772       Sidney  C.  Hazelton       ......  "30,  1918 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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High  School  Certificates  (Continued). 


Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

884  Catharine  T.  Whalen   June  30,  1916 

862  Allice  G.  Porter   "30,  1918 

861  Alice  L.  Halligan   ■"  30,1920 

858  Lucy  M.  Greeley  *   "    30,  1921 

853  Grace  E.  Lingham  *   "    30,  1921 

839  Josephine  A.  White   "30,  1918 

814  Florence  E.  Hutchinson       .  "    30,  1919 

801  Clara  E.  Parker   "30,  1917 

776  Ruth  J.  Cummings   "30,  1919 

771  Amy  C.  Farlin   "    30,  1920 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

960  Arthur  W.  Belcher  .      .      .      .    ■  .      .      .  June  30,  1917 

818  Jared  W.  Davis  *    .   "30,  1917 

816  Thomas  E.  Mahoney  *   "    30,  1921 

784  John  Indlekofer      .    "30,  1919 

782  Howard  B.  Baker   "    30,  1920 

781  Ormon  E.  Bassett  7  "30,  1919 

763  Horace  M.  Hovey   "30,  1917 

758  William  E.  Fay   "    30,  1919 

748  Harrison  G.  Meserve  *   "    30,  1921 

734  Robert  E.  Frink   "30,  1919 

734  John  F.  Sheahan   "30,  1919 

725  Edmund  D.  Styles   "30,  1919 

718  Edwin  M.  Chamberlin   "30,  1918 

Women. 

785  Ella  L.  Townsend   June  30,  1919 

784  Lillian  J.  Hopkins   "30,  1917 

737  Ethel  T.  Burpee   "30,  1918 

735  Isabella  M.  Gillpatrick   "30,  1916 

Physics  —  Chemistry. 
Men. 

842  John  C.  Gray   June  30,  1918 

831  William  M.  Edmonstone  *          ....  "    30,  1921 

821  John  A.  David   "    30;  1919 

821  Allen  C.  Hutchinson   "30,  1917 

816  Howard  A.  Newton   "30,  1919 

813  Thomas  A.  Pickett  *   "    30,  1921 

807  Henry  G.  Blount   "    30,  1920 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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High  School  Certificates  (Concluded). 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

794       Maurice  A.  Norton   June  30,  1918 

772       Albert  B.  Dunning   "30,  1916 

771       Charles  A.  Blatchley   "    30,  1919 

766       James  M.  McNamara   "    30,  1916 

764       Elbert  C.  Wixom   "30,  1917 

763       Thomas  D.  Ginn     ........  "30,  1918 

747  Willis  C.  Campbell   "30,  1918 

745       William  J.  Nutter   "    30,  1920 

713       Leighton  S.  Thompson  *   "    30,  1921 

665       Robert  I.  Haseltine   "    30,  1916 

Women. 

879       Edna  M.  Hurlin   June  30,  1920 

844       Abbie  O.  Stoddard                                       .  "30,  1917 

841       Harriet  H.  Parmenter   "30,  1918 

796       Ruth  E.  Thomas   "30,  1917 

774       Angie  G.  Allbee  *   "    30,  1921 

771       Helen  M.  Stevens   "    30,  1920 

Salesmanship. 
Women. 

861       Helen  E.  Parker   June  30,  1919 

787       Constance  E.  Burrage  1  "    30,  1921 

Spanish. 
Men. 

832       Andrew  R.  McCormick  *      .      .     ^ .      .      .  June  30,  1921 

748  Ernest  J.  Hall  *   "    30,  1921 

Women. 

794       Margaret  C.  Kennedy  *   June  30,  1921 


DAY  CLERICAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 
Head  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

Rating.  „         Name.  Certificate  Expires 

860       George  L.  Hoffacker  *  June  30,  1921 

Clerical  Instructors  and  Clerical  Assistants. 
Men. 

868       Atlee  L.  Percy  *  June  30,  1921 

Women. 

815       Winifred  H.  Rogers  *  June  30,  1921 

802       Annie  T.  Elwell  *   "    30,  1921 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Day  Clerical  School  Certificates  (Concluded). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

729       Helen  J.  Gilmore  *  June  30,  1921 

719       Mary  L.  Knodell  *   "    30,  1921 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

794       James  R.  Mahoney  *.......  June  30,  1921 

731       Lewis  A.  Newton   "30,  1919 

700       Robert  Bitzer  *   "30,  1918 

675       Thaddeus  J.  Keefe  *  > .  "    30,  1921 

670       George  A.  Fellows  .......  "30,  1918 

Women. 

772       Elinor  Furber  *   June  30,  1921 

733       Anna  T.  Kelley   "30,  1919 

716       Florence  L.  Hamblin   "30,  1916 

715       Mary  G.  McEvoy  *   "    30,  1921 

709       Elizabeth  E.  Haggerty   "30,  1917 

703      Susie  J.  McCloskey   "30,  1917 

688       Elizabeth  V.  Cloney   "30,  1917 

687       Ilda  D.  Mann   "30,  1916 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

819       Harold  J.  Smith  *                                        .  June  30,  1921 

809  Louis  J.  Fish  *   "    30,  1921 

Women. 

745       Irene  H.  Corkery  *   June  30,  1921 

Manual  Arts. 

DRAWING. 

Men. 

867       Frank  P.  Kelly  *   June  30,  1921 

729       Robert  W.  Broderick   "30  1919 

Women. 

810  Elvira  T.  Harvey  *  June  30  1921 

801       Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett   "    30,  1920 

*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Special  Certificates  (Concluded). 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

793       Clara  E.  Glover   June  30,  1919 

776       Abby  W.  Sullivan   "30,  1919 

768       Laura  W.  Cook   «  30,1916 

727       Alice  S.  Willoughby       .      .      .      .            .  "30,  1919 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Men. 

735       William  E.  O'Connor  *   June  30,  1921 

708       Bertram  P.  Kewer   "    30,  1918 

Physical  Training. 
Women. 

800       Izannah  A.  Lucas  *   June  30,  1921 

787       Grace  E.  Kingsbury  *   "    30,  1921 

776       Josephine  A.  McLaughlin   "    30,  1920 

759       Helen  P.  Shepardson   "    30,  1920 

744       Katharine  French   "    30,  1920 

743       Rachel  Rosnosky   "    30,  1920 

721       Marguerite  A.  Cahill   "    30,  1920 

Salesmanship. 

727       Bessie  T.  Goodwin  *   June  30,  1921 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTORS,   DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
CERTIFICATES. 

Household  Science. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

785       Ethel  G.  Wooldridge   June  30,  1917 

Dressmaking. 

793       Theresa  A.  Fitzpatrick   June  30,  1918 

788       Nina  G.  Moore  *   "    30,  1921 

758       Mary  L.  Dermody   "30,  1919 

757       Annie  V.  Tracy  "    30,  1920 

732       Winifred  Dalton   "30,  1916 

731       Marcelline  I.  Mora   "30,  1916 

728       Marguerite  S.  King  *   "    30,  1921 

717       Alice  H.  Healy   "    30,  1920 

703       Mary  A.  Fitzpatrick   "30,  1916 

680       Mary.  A.  Shea   "30,  1916 

654       Mary  L.  Crawford   "30,  1916 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Industrial  Instructors  (Concluded). 


Millinery. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

838  Alice  M.  Croke  *  ,   .      .  June  30,  1921 

816  Marie  C.  Rollins   "30,  1916 

807  Eileen  M.  Harrington  *   "    30,  1921 

745  Mary  Travers  *   "    30,  1921 

714  Katherine  M.  Casey   "30,  1917 

627  Mary  T.  Naphen   "30,  1916 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANTS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS  CERTIFICATES. 

Economics. 
Men. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

795      John  B.  Casey   August  31,  1916 

740       James  A.  Dunbar   "31,  1916 

1  English. 
Men. 

831       William  B.  Corbett   August  31,  1916 

Women. 

854       Frances  Burnce   August  31,  1916 

838       Alice  E.  Murphy   "31,  1916 

795       Ellen  A.  Barry   "  31,1916 

792       Marion  L.  Sharp   "31,  1916 

773       Helen  T.  Campbell      ......  "  31,1916 

761       Dorothy  S.  Starratt     ......  "31,  1916 

752       Sophia  M.  Palm   "31,  1916 

French. 
Women. 

822       Marion  Daniels   August  31,  1916 

805       Margaret  M.  Sallaway   "     31,  1916 

750       Dorothy  Stanwood   "     31,  1916 

717       Alice  E.  Mills                                            .  "31,  1916 

German. 
Men. 

801       Philip  Levy   August  31,  1916 

701       Leo  H.  Grueter   "31,  1916 

Women. 

807       Katharine  M.  Schubarth   August  31,  1916 

759       Mary  E.  Peirce     .......  "31,  1916 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Junior  Assistants  (Concluded). 


Mathematics. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

814       James  D.  Ryan  August  31,  1916 

794       John  J.  Connelly,  Jr   "     31,  1916 

Women. 

781       Gertrude  M.  Greene  August  31,  1916 

739       Eleanor  M.  Kyle  "31,  1916 

Physics. 
Men. 

818       Walter  L.  McLean  August  31,  1916 

Women. 

832       Marion  C.  Moreland  August  31,  1916 

Spanish.  v 
Men. 

814       James  C.  Corliss  August  31,  1916 

Women.  i 

837       Mary  C.  Grandfield     .  .  .      .    August  31,  1916 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  CLASS  OF 
1915,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

821  Sophia  M.  Palm  *  .                  .      .      .  June  30,  1921 

799  John  B.  Casey  *   "    30,  1921 

799  Mildred  L.  Fryer  (Class  of  1910)        ...  "    30,  1916 

797  Walter  L.  McLean  *   "    30,  1921 

793  Rosa  A.  Vogel  (Class  of  1910)     ....  "30,  1916 

780  James  C.  Corliss  *   "    30,  1921 

779  Mary  C.  Grandfield  *   "    30,  1921 

779  Helen  L.  Cronin  *  (Class  of  1914)       ...  "    30,  1920 

772  Regina  Hearn  *   "    30,  1921 

769  Mary  E.  Peirce  *   "    30,  1921 

767  Leonora  Murray  *   "    30,  1921 

766  George  H.  Sullivan  *   "    30,  1921 

762  Agnes  P.  Goggin  *  (Class  of  1914)      ...  "    30,  1920 

760  William  B.  Corbett  *   "    30,  1921 

755  Dora  Slepian   "    30,  1921 

747  Alice  McNally   "    30,  1921 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE'  AS~  TEACHERS. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1915  {Concluded). 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

743 

Sadie  M.  Boles  (Class  ol  1913) 

June  30,  1919 

739 

James  A.  Dunbar  *  .... 

u 

30  1Q21 

728 

Thomas  A.  Scanlon  * 

u 

30  1921 

727 

Mary  F.  Nolan  

« 

30  1921 

725 

Leo  H.  Grueter  *  

a  ■ 

724 

George  F.  Fitzgerald  *  .... 

a 

QO  1Q91 

719 

Agnes  J.  Martin  

« 

30,  1921 

709 

Ruth  T.  Church  (Class  of  1913)  . 

u 

30,  1919 

/09 

Joseph  rl.  Crilaea    (Ulass  oi  iyj.4,) 

u 

30,  1920 

707 

Thomas  A.  Ginty  *  .... 

a 

30,  1921 

701 

Edith  Sonnabend  (Class  of  1913) 

a 

30,  1919 

699 

Gertrude  M.  Greene  *  . 

30,  1921 

688 

Henry  M.  J.  Halligan  *  . 

U 

30,  1921 

679 

Dorothy  Stanwood  * 

a 

30,  1921 

670 

Helen  B.  Morse  *  

u 

30,  1921 

660 

Albert  L.  Shaughnessy  * 

U 

30,  1921 

656 

Madeline  M.  Hastings  * 

a 

30,  1921 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  PRIOR  TO 

1915. 


{Ratings  which  are  exactly  alike  are  connected  by  a  brace.  In  other  cases 
of  similar  ratings,  there  is  a  decimal  difference  in  favor  of  the  name 
appearing  first  on  the  list.) 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

921 

Sigrid  B.  Anderson 

June  30,  1920 

916 

Mary  V.  Driscoll  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

911 

Adeline  R.  Cropper 

a 

30,  1920 

908 

Stella  M.  Ives  .      .  . 

a 

30,  1916 

901 

Jeannette  A.  Wall  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

899 

Edith  D.  Rodgers  .... 

a 

30,  1916 

899 

Beatrice  M.  McNally  . 

a 

30, 1920 

897 

Alice  G.  Mason  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

897 

Grace  D.  O'Brien  .... 

u 

30,  1918 

895 

Marguerite  J.  Rich 

a 

30,  1920 

894 

Elizabeth  L.  Willis  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

893 

Agnes  L.  Harrington 

a 

30,  1920 

891 

Margaret  A.  Ford  .... 

u 

30,  1917 

891 

Alice  J.  Barry  

u 

30,  1917 

891 

Mary  L.  Bradley  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

891 

Mary  T.  Dowling  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

889 

Helen  C.  Rogers  .... 

a 

30,  1918 

*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 


22  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 

Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1915  {Continued). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

888  Josephine  M.  Friery   June  30,  1920 

886  Alvia  A.  Colton   "30,  1919 

885  Grace  D.  Lenno'n   "30,  1918 

884  Esther  E.  Brooks   "    30,  1920 

(  884  Marguerite  Eliott   "30,  1916 

'  884  Florence  M.  Hawes   "30,  1916 

884  Catherine  M.  Burke   "30,  1919 

884  Grace  M.  Curry   "    30,  1920 

883  Helen  M.  Baker   "    30,  1920 

882  Dorothy  S.  Starratt  *   "30,  1919 

882  Margaret  J.  O'Brien   "    30,  1920 

881  Dorothy  J.  McNally   "30,  1919 

881  Esther  E.  Cunningham   "30,  1916 

881  Ruth  A.  Sharkey   "    30,  1920 

880  Louisa  A.  Gilbert   "30,  1918 

879  Katherine  M.  Kelly   "  30,1920 

879  Lillian  C.  O'Neil   "    30,  1920 

879  Eleanor  P.  FitzGerald    ......  "    30,  1920 

879  Inez  M.  Jameson   "30,  1919 

879  Helen  E.  Rourke   "    30,  1920 

878  Marguerite  C.  Cloney   "30,  1918 

878  Sadie  G.  Kennedy   "    30,  1920 

878  Veronica  R.  Grant   "    30,  1920 

877  H.  Lauretta  Spittle   "30,  1916 

877  Mabel  L.  Augusta   "    30,  1920 

876  Ina  M.  Wooster   "30,  1919 

875  Irene  L.  Hines       .......  "    30,  1920 

875  Margaret  E.  O'Connor   "    30,  1920 

875  Mary  C.  Hawkes    .......  "30,  1916 

875  Josephine  M.  Gately   "30,  1918 

f  874  Anna  C.  Gallagher   "    30,  1920 

1 874  Dora  F.  Smith   "    30,  1920 

874  Joseph  A.  Fitzgerald  *   "  30,1920 

874  Ruth  M.  Drury   "    30,  1920 

874  AnnaE.McGirr   "  30,1919 

873  Madeline  M.  Daley   "30,  1919 

872  Mary  M.  Lordan   "    30,  1920 

/  872  M.  Elizabeth  Gay   "    30,  1920 

]  872  Bessie  M.  Lassen   "    30,  1920 

'  872  Mary  J.  McLaughlin   "30,  1918 

871  John  J.  Connelly,  Jr.*   "    30,  1920 

871  Florence  Driscoll  *   "    30,  1920 

871  Ruth  I.  Larson   "    30,  1920 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1915  (Continued). 


R,  siting. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

(  871 

Eleanor  A.  Dordoni 

June  30,  1920 

<  871 

Marion  C.  Moreland  * 

a 

30,  1920 

(  870 

William  A.  Billings  * 

u 

30,  1919 

I  870 

Anna  M.  Devin      ...  ' 

a 

30,  1916 

869 

Sarah  B.  Brennan  .... 

u 

30,  1919 

869 

Florence  J.  Keelan  .... 

u 

30,  1919 

869 

William  P.  McDonough  * 

u 

30,  1918 

869 

Mildred  M.  Doyle  .... 

a 

30,  1917 

868 

Mary  G.  Murray  .... 

a 

30,  1916 

868 

Edward  M.  McDonough  * 

u 

30,  1918 

868 

Margaret  G.  Fox  .... 

u 

30,  1918 

868 

Gladys  A.  Ringer  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

868 

Grace  W.  Gormley  .... 

u 

30,  1918 

868 

Marion  B.  D.  Curley 

u 

30,  1920 

867 

Frances  A.  Flynn  .... 

li 

30,  1920 

867 

Miriam  G.  Smith  .... 

u 

30,  1919 

867 

Marion  A.  Fields  . 

u 

30,  1916 

867 

A.  Loretto  Garrity  .... 

a 

30,  1918 

866 

Selma  S.  Stern  .... 

a 

30,  1919 

866 

Alice  G.  Flynn  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

865 

John  J.  Boyan  * 

a 

30,  1919 

865 

Francis  J.  O'Hara  *  ... 

a 

30,  1918 

865 

Marion  B.  Nye  .... 

u 

30,  1918 

865 

Charlotte  L.  Childs 

u 

30,  1920 

864 

Flora  N.  Elliott  .... 

a 

30,  1917 

864 

Gertrude  Southall  .... 

a 

30,  1919 

864 

Mary  C.  Levins  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

864 

Kathryn  M.  Goff  .... 

u 

30,  1919 

863 

Mary  H.  Stroup 

u 

30,  1920 

863 

Grace  M.  Richmond 

a 

30,  1918 

863 

Leonora  P.  Lordan 

a 

30,  1920 

862 

Josephine  L.  Broderick 

a 

30,  1920 

862 

Annie  F.  Daniel  * 

it 

30,  1919 

862 

Elizabeth  A.  Good  .  . 

u 

30,  1920 

j  861 

Dorothy  L.  Devine 

a 

30,  1920 

I  861 

Eileen  E.  Rogers  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

861 

Alice  E.  Manning  

u 

30,  1920 

861 

Katharine  V.  O'Hara 

u 

30,  1916 

860 

Marion  R.  Kanter  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

860 

Margherita  R.  Milliken  . 

u 

30,  1919 

858 

Helen  T.  Hannon  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

858 

Dora  Lipsitz  

a 

30,  1917 

858 

Dora  Slepian  

a 

30,  1919 

*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1915  (Continued). 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

50/ 

Florence  A.  Cose  .... 

June  30,  1919 

50/ 

H/iieii  \j.  ouinvan  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

50/ 

iviary  jcj.  ivenneny  .... 

u 

30,  1919 

80/ 

TTrli+n    A  Woof 

HfQiiii  a.  vv  est  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

)  500 

xLirjiei  ivi.  itum  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

(  8^fi 
1  500 

vjeiLrutic  jM.  oiiiiiii  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

8^fi 
OOu 

xvxdiy  xvx .  \j  xxvdLiii  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

OOO 

ZieLid  ivi  oirison  .... 

a 

30,  1918 

Oi)U 

KscLLVUIIKj  V-/.  XVXKjy  .... 

a 

30,  1919 

OOO 

AtiqoIqciq    l\      Wi  nif d 
-filia©  labia  -IV.  Willie 

u 

30,  1920 

8^ 
ooo 

lYainerme  .r .  x>reen 

u 

30,  1920 

500 

Beatrice  Nathanson 

a 

30,  1916 

500 

H/iizaDeui  ii.  i^rowiey 

u 

30,  1918 

8^ 
OOO 

iviary  H/.  iA)ugnman 

u 

30,  1920 

504 

L^nanes  ivi.  neriioy 

a 

30,  1920 

OOi 

Anno    A  1      l  <  1 1  /-i  1'  ]  /'i  t  - 

xiiiiia  ivi.  ijULKiey  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

501 

Josephine  V.  Hogan 

u 

30,  1918 

504 

iviary  H/.  i^riscon  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

504 

-LiClcUL  XV.  OUULCS  .... 

(i 

30,  1918 

(  8£Q 
\  50o 

lviiiareQ  .r  .  L>arroii  .... 

u 

30,  1918 

)  8£Q 
'  50o 

TAa   1\/T  "PirH^n 

loa  ivi.  jtiiQion  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

8^3 
OOO 

TYTqtio   T     A  lovQTinor 
XVXcLLlV  O.  xl.lt;Ad/ilU.t/l 

a 

30,  1918 

8^3 

OOo 

joim  j.  xjany  .... 

u 

30,  1917 

8^Q 
50o 

Katharine  M.  Schubarth 

30,  1919 

50o 

Minnie  W.  Silverman 

a 

30,  1919 

8^3 
500 

T\T qtit  TT  "Rn^HpTr 

iviary  hj.  jjucKiey  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

8^9 
50^ 

H/Stner  jcj.  v^anin  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

8^9 

50Z 

vrer  iruue  ivi .  r  inn  .... 

u 

30,  1919 

8^1 
501 

lVTilrlrorl          TTa ef  in  rra  * 

iviiKireQ  Hi.  xxastiiigb 

a 

30,  1920 

50U 

lviargareu  Hi.  vj  onen 

a 

30,  1919 

50U 

Louise  J.  Smith  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

8^0 
50U 

Hitnei  ivi.  j?.  ocnumann  . 

a 

30,  1919 

545 

Anna  L.  Lawler  .... 

a 

30,  1918 

545 

Marjorie  0.  Symmes      .    •  . 

a 

30,  1918 

545 

Bessie  A.  Lovewell  .... 

a 

30,  1919 

847 

lVTaT'0"f)T,pt.  TH  IyTqIatipat' 
lyxdjtfecLxKjv  i  j  .  xvxojiKjxiK^y 

a 

30,  1920 

847 

Helena  E.  Casey  .... 

a 

30,  1919 

846 

Mildred  E.  Frazier  . 

u 

30,  1920 

845 

Mary  M.  Facey  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

845 

Loretta  I.  McDonough  . 

a 

30,  1918 

844 

Irene  E.  Cox  

a 

30,  1920 

844 

Alice  E.  Mills  * 

a 

30,  1919 

844 

Louise  W.  Vaughan 

(( 

30,  1918 

Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1915  {Continued). 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

842 

Marie  E.  Murray  .... 

June  30,  1918 

842 

Frances  S.  Rodgers 

it 

30,  1919 

842 

T71  J  'J-l~    TV  If     d  ^.i-Tu 

Edith  M.  fcmith  .... 

it 

30,  1918 

OA  O 

84z 

L^ora  M.  in  icon  .... 

a 

30,  1919 

842 

Agnes  C.  Lavery  .... 

u 

30,  1918 

840 

Marie  C.  Reardon  .... 

u 

30,  1919 

840 

Bertha  U.  Ives  .... 

a 

30,  1919 

John  L.  Mayer  * 

a 

30,  1920 

Eleanor  Bernard  .... 

it 

30  1916 

O  O  A 

839 

Florence  P.  Saunders 

u 

30,  1920 

838 

Bessie  R.  Blair  .... 

'u 

30,  1920 

ooo 

838 

(jriadys  Jr.  .baton  .... 

a 

30  1920 

ooo 

838 

Helen  L.  Cunningham 

it 

30,  1919 

838 

Katharine  A.  Finn  * 

ii 

30,  1919 

OQ7 

00/ 

Florence  L.  Brennan 

a 

30  191 8 

837 

Annie  V.  Mcljonagle 

a 

30,  1918 

837 

TV  jT              A      T7^                        11  _ 

Mary  A.  E.  Connolly 

u 

30  1919 

83/ 

Marion  L.  Sharp  *  . 

a 

30  1918 

OOT 

837 

l1  rank  A.  Clarke  . 

a 

30  1919 

OOT 

837 

Helen  A.  Barry  .... 

u 

30,  1919 

83o 

Adelaide  1 .  Kennally 

u 

30  1917 

ooo 

Ernest  W.  Anderson  * 

u 

30  1919 

oo  er 

83o 

Mary  C.  Murphy  .... 

a 

30  1 920 

oo  er 

835 

oarah  M.  Dooley  .... 

a 

30  1918 

835 

Blanche  L.  Donohoe 

a 

30  1 920 

ooo 

833 

Mary  C.  Falvey  .... 

a 

30  1919 

ooo 
833 

Francis  J.  Murphy  * 

ii 

30  1 920 

ooo 

ooZ 

Mary  V.  U  JNeill  .... 

tt 

30  1Q20 

832 

Olive  M.  Crane  .... 

u 

30  1917 

832 

Ellen  C.  Hennessey 

u 

ou,  iyiy 

ooo 

832 

Blanche  CM.  Chapelle 

u 

Qn  1Q17 
ou,  iyi< 

832 

Harriet  Ayer  *  .... 

tt 

QO  1Q19 
ou,  lyio 

831 

Tl      T)    '        *11        TV  If  11 

E.  Priscilla  Mullan 

u 

30,  1919 

831 

Adene  L.  ^erreira  .... 

a 

30,  1919 

oOl 

neien  \j.  lvi.  l^yncn 

u 

30,  1920 

829 

Leila  P.  Severy  .... 

u 

30,  1917 

828 

Grace  F.  Laughlin  .... 

it 

30,  1919 

828 

Anna  M.  Galvin  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

827 

Mabel  S.  Young  .... 

u 

30,  1917 

825 

Lucile  F.  Donaldson 

u 

30,  1917 

825 

Helen  I.  Mulliken  .... 

a 

30,  1920 

825 

Loretto  R.  Kelley  .... 

a 

30,  1919 

824 

Bridget  C.  Ridge  .... 

u 

30,  1920 

*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 


26  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 

Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1915  (Concluded). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

823  Jennie  F.  Boles       .      .      .      ....  June  30,  1920 

823  Margaret  M.  J.  Mc Andrew   "    30,  1920 

(  822  James  E.  Fihelly  *   "    30,  1920 

i  822  Harriet  F.  Wilkinson   "30,  1918 

822  Rose  A.  Brady   "    30,  1920 

822  Claire  A.  Bulger   "    30,  1919 

821  Louise  F.  Barry      ;   "    30,  1919 

820  Frances  B.  Mea      .......  "    30,  1920 

819  Thomas  P.  Dooley  *   "    30,  1920 

818  Crystal  D.  Bird      .......  "    30,  1920 

817  Marguerite  A.  Connick   "    30,  1918 

817  Nelly  G.  Fannon   "    30,  1920 

817  Margaret  F.  Murray   "30,  1919 

816  M.  Frances  McNellis   "30,  1918 

815  Mary  M.  J.  Egar   "    30,  1920 

815  Ethel  F.  Love   "30,  1919 

814  Charles  E.  V.  Mansfield  *   "  30,1917 

814  Ruth  V.  Tobin   "    30,  1920 

813  Jeannette  Ascolillo   "    30,  1920 

811  Ellen  C.  Connell   "30,  1918 

810  Mary  A.  Hanlon   "    30,  1920 

809  Elizabeth  Drea   "30,  1917 

807  Vincent  J.  Readdy  *   "    30,  1920 

806  Laura  F.  Carter      .    "30,  1919 

806  Georgia  V.  De  L.  Hill    ......  "30,  1916 

804  Ruth  M.  Gemmell   "    30,  1920 

803  Mildred  M.  Baatz   "30,  1916 

803  Florence  A.  Marmaud   "30,  1919 

800  Birdie  O.  Bird   "    30,  1920 

788  Denis  F.  Sullivan  *   "30,  1916 

774  Miah  J.  Falvey  *   "30,  1918 

764  Katherine  R.  Higgins   "30,  1918 

729  Thomas  J.  McGrath  *   "30,  1917 

615  John  P.  McEleney  *   "30,  1918 

558  John  J.  Mahoney  *   "30,  1918 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 


ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES. 

Examined  Candidates. 
Class  A  (Men). 

Rating.  Name. ,  Certificate  Expires 

814       Richard  T.  Tobin  *  June  30,  1919 

801       Willis  S.  Fisher  *   "30,  1918 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  {Continued). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

799  John  E.  Barr  *   June  30,  1918 

797  John  H.  Parker  *   "30,  1916 

785  John  H.  Graham  *   "30,  1918 

774  Thomas  F.  McHugh  *   "    30,  1921 

755  James  L.  Early  *   "    30,  1920 

755  Isaiah  A.  Whorf  *   ".  30,1919 

743  Walter  L.  Putnam  *   "30,  1916 

739  Robert  B.  Houghton  *   "30,  1919 

739  William  A.  Nickerson   "30,  1916 

716  H.  Forrest  Wilson   "30,  1917 

715  Frederic  A.  Galvin  *   "30,  1917 

714  Emmanuel  J.  Goulart   "30,  1919 

712  Francis  P.  McNamara   "30,  1917 

Class  B. 

846  Nellie  A.  Condon  *   June  30,  1921 

843  Jessie  G.  Ogilvie  *   "    30,  1921 

812  Augusta  M.  Harris  *   "    30,  1920 

812  Laura  B.  Tolman  *   "    30,  1921 

808  Bessie  M.  Cosgrove   "30,  1917 

800  Carolyn  E.  Macdonald  *   "30,  1917 

796  Julia  M.  Shipman  *   "    30,  1921 

794  Corinne  M.  Faxon  *   "30,  1918 

788  Emmanuel  J.  Goulart  *   "    30,  1921 

787  Edith  F.  Cotton  *   "    30,  1921 

786  Lucy  A.  B.  Grady  *......  "    30,  1920 

785  Maud  B.  Hubley  *   "30,  1919 

782  Gertrude  A.  Healy   "30,  1917 

781  Mary  A.  Donovan   "30,  1916 

780  Lillian  H.  Kenney  *   "30,  1919 

779  Elizabeth  M.  Anthony   "30,  1916 

776  Sadie  A.  Lyons   "30,  1916 

776  Edith  B.  Ricles   "30,  1918 

775  Mary  Decker  .    "30,  1916 

774  Olive  W.  Taylor  *t   "    30,  1920 

772  Clara  H.  Franke  *   "    30,  1921 

770  Ruby  E.  Ladd  *....,..  "    30,  1921 

770  Catherine  G.  McCool  *   "    30,  1921 

770  Katherine  G.  O'Brion  *   "  30,1919 

770  Helen  M.  O'Rourke  *   "30,  1919 

770  Mary  L.  Walsh  *   "    30,  1921 

769  Helen  M.  Albee  *f   "30,  1917 

768  Nora  A.  O'Connell  *   "30,  1919 

767  Hilda  F.  Russell  *   "    30,  1920 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Holds  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  (Continued). 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

763 

Katherine  A.  Rogers 

June  30,  1916 

760 

Gertrude  L.  Reid  .... 

u 

OA  1f\1C 

ou,  lyio 

756 

May  B.  Clutterbuck  *.f  . 

u 

on  i oi o 

ou,  lyiy 

756 

Eva  Shaber  *  

a 

30,  ly2U 

755 

Anna  B.  Courtney  .... 

a 

qa    1 A1 7 

755 

Ellen  L.  Welch  *  . 

a 

OA     1 AOA 

do,  iyzu 

754 

Adeline  C.  Damon  * 

It 

on  i oi c 

ou,  iyio 

754 

Katherine  R.  Eames 

« 

OA  1A1C 

ou,  iyio 

753 

John  A.  Bergin  * 

u 

on  i oon 

ou,  iy^u 

753 

Anna  F.  Higgins  *  . 

a 

OA     1 A1C 

30,  iyio 

753 

Nellie  E.  March  .... 

OA  101f! 

ou,  iyio 

749 

Maria  T.  Cogger  .... 

a 

OA     1 A1 T 

30,  iyi7 

749 

May  H.  Wentworth 

a 

OA    1 A1 T 

30,  lyiv 

748 

Azniv  Beshgeturian 

a 

OA    1  A1  a. 

30,  iyio 

742 

Mary  E.  Williams  .... 

OA    1 OI A 

ou,  iyio 

741 

Susan  Casey  

a 

QO  1Q1Q 

ou,  iyiy 

741 

Ruth  E.  Remon  .... 

ft 

QA    1 OI 7 

ou,  iyi/ 

740 

Gladys  L.  Flieger    .         -  . 

a 

OA     1  A 1  A 

so,  iyiy 

739 

Ellen  E.  Bennett  .... 

u 

OA  lOIQ 

739 

Mary  O.  Nolan  *  . 

ft 

OA  lOOl 

738 

Dora  Leadbetter  .... 

a 

OA    1  01 1 

735 

Elinor  G.  Cowan  *  . 

a 

QO  1Q91 

60, 

735 

Nellie  F.  McAuliffe  * 

a 

OA    1 A1 7 

30,  iyiy 

734 

Ruth  W.  Peabody  .... 

ft 

OA    1 OI 7 

30,  iyiv 

733 

Emma  M.  Thompson  . 

u 

QA    1 OI A 

60,  iyio 

731 

Susie  A.  Lurvey  .... 

u 

QA  101A 

60,  iyio 

723 

Louise  Macdonald  * 

u 

QA  lOOl 

60,  iyzi 

723 

Mary  E.  Merrill  .... 

u 

OA    1 A1 7 

60,  iyi/ 

722 

Ellen  F.  Foley  .... 

u 

OA    1 01 7 

30,  iyi/ 

721 

Anna  C.  Crowley  .... 

a 

QA    1 OI 7 

719 

Mary  M.  Hurley  .... 

a 

on  1Q1Q 

718 

Helen  G.  Moran  .... 

u 

OA     1  A1  A 

30,  iyi9 

715 

Lydia  T.  Mills  .... 

a 

OA     1 A1 a 

60,  iyio 

711 

Irene  F.  Thompson 

u 

QA  1Q1A 

ou,  ±y±o 

710 

Gladys  F.  Burnham  * 

u 

30,  1920 

709 

Mary  E.  Graham  .... 

u 

30,  1916 

708 

Alma  A.  Thomas  

a 

30,  1916 

708 

Helen  H.  Wollahan 

u 

30,  1919 

707 

Edna  L.  Taylor  .... 

ft 

30,  1916 

705 

Mary  E.  Ryan  .... 

ft 

30,  1916 

704 

M.  Emma  Roberts  .... 

ft 

30,  1916 

703 

Adele  Rabinovitz  .... 

a 

30,  1916 

694 

Mary  E.  Galvin  .... 

a 

30,  1916 

*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Holds  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  (Concluded). 

Rating.                           Name.  Certificate  Expires 

668       Mary  E.  Quirk   June  30,  1916 

666       Alice  P.  Killam   "30,  1916 


KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 
Normal  School,  Class  of  1915.  . 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 


7Q9 

/  yz 

x  rance»  xi/.  xioKt;  ...... 

June  30,  1921 

700 

4  yu 

X  ribCllIEl  XL;.   VV  Illlc  ...... 

u 

30,  1921 

789 

77Y1  i  +  Vi  A  T     A  nrlarifin 

XL/QlLn  IVi  .  /i.Il(J.t:I  eOIl  ..... 

It 

30,  1921 

7AQ 
/  Do 

Grace  M.  Dugan  ...... 

a 

30,  1921 

7^1 

xjeoue  kj.  oiiccii    .  . 

a 

30,  1921 

7  A  Q 

x  ranees  ivi.  iviiiey  ...... 

a 

30,  1921 

Examined  Candidates. 

864 

Helen  G.  Pepper  *  

.      June  30,  1921 

837 

Vesta  M.  Turner  

u 

30,  1919 

834 

Mathilde  L.  Hackebarth  * 

a 

30,  1921 

818 

Marietta  Nute  

u 

30,  1919 

817 

Claire  Z.  Levy  

a 

30,  1920 

814 

Edna  F.  Hawes  

u 

30,  1919 

799 

Anna  M.  Hooke  *  

a 

30,  1921 

793 

Marie  L.  Hayes  *  

u 

30,  1921 

776 

Nellie  M.  Sullivan  *  

u 

30,  1921 

775 

Ruth  A.  Gillis  *  

a 

30,  1921 

769 

Elizabeth  B.  Elcock  *  

a 

30,  1921 

769 

Mabel  A.  Hermance  *  

u 

30,  1921 

765 

Dorothy  V.  Madden  *  

a 

30,  1921 

746 

Catherine  Cohen  *  

u 

30,  1921 

736 

Dora  E.  Smith  *  

a 

30,  1921 

734 

Maud  B.  Moore  *  

u 

30,  1921 

717 

Alice  M.  Doran  *  

a 

30,  1921 

711 

Frances  M.  Brierly  *  

a 

30,  1917 

710 

Imelda  S.  Hagan  *  

a 

30,  1921 

709 

Margaret  M.  Cody  *  

a 

30,  1921 

702 

M.  Loretta  Kennedy  *  

a 

30,  1921 

697 

Ruth  G.  Sullivan  *  

a 

30,  1921 

697 

Irene  H.  Walsh  *  

a 

30,  1921 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Cookery. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

891       Agnes  L.  Callaghan  *  June  30,  1921 

826       Helen  L.  Meserve    "30,  1918 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Elementary  Schools  (Continued). 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

818       Sarah  D.  Murray   June  30,  1918 

818       Alberta  M.  Whitney   "30,  1918 

816       H.  Lauretta  Spittle   "    30,  1918 

815       Mary  M.  Curry     \      .....      .  "  30,1919 

809       Ruth  Sinnett   "30,  1919 

800       Ernestine  ,Y.  Cox   "30,  1917 

790       Christine  M.  Newton   "30,  1918 

786       Marian  Gage   "30,  1916 

784  Elizabeth  A.  Marsh   "30,  1919 

776       Teresa  B.  Killilea   "30,  1919 

774       Mabel  A.  Leighton   "30,  1919 

774       Agnes  E.  Perkins   "30,  1919 

770  Charlotte  E.  Leary   "    30,  1919 

752      Annie  G.  Cauley   "30,  1917 

742       Helen  C.  Ready  "30,  1918 

740       M.  Gertrude  Sawyer      .  "  30,1917 

739  Elizabeth  R.  Tyler   "  30,1919 

734       Frances  G.  McMullen   "30,  1918 

728  Eleanor  F.  Wells   "30,  1917 

Sewing. 

833  Helen  R.  Smith  *   June  30,  1921 

833  Gladys  C.  Sullivan   "30,  1918 

803  Catherine  C.  Cogan  *     .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1921 

793  Mary  L.  Bishop  *   "    30,  1921 

785  Mary  B.  Howard  *   "    30,  1921 

781  Catherine  L.  Murray  *   "    30,  1921 

771  Marion  H.  Pratt   .  .      "    30,  1919 

767  Margaret  H.  Sullivan  *   «    30,  1921 

766  Gertrude  P.  Gordon  *   "    30,  1921 

760  Josephine  G.  Stephens  *   "    30,  1921 

748  Lillian  A.  McCabe                                 .      .  "30,  1918 

742  Marion  Shepherd   "30,  1919 

740  Grace  B.  Longdyke   "    30,  1918 

739  Annie  V.  Tracy   "    30,  1920 

731  Ellen  E.Magee   "  30,1918 

729  Beatrice  G.  Coyle  *   "    30,  1921 

7<26  Martha  B.  Mason   "30,  1919 

722  Margaret  M.  Casey  *   "    30,  1921 

705  Helen  MacNeil   "    30,  1917 

697  Mabel  G.Rice       .   "  30,1916 

Manual  Training, 
bookbinding. 

823  Maximilian  Rabus  *   June  30,  1921 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Elementary  Schools  (Concluded). 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 
Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

867       Robert  E.  Baker  *  June  30,  1921 

SHOP  WORK. 


834 

Clarence  W  Goodridge  * 

June  30,  1921 

WOODWORKING. 

885 

Phillips  H.  Ryder  *  

.      June  30,  1921 

815 

J.  Maynard  Cheney  *  

"    30,  1921 

799 

Alice  L.  Tucker  

"    30,  1917 

788 

Chelsea  L.  Bailey  *  

"    30,  1921 

784 

Francis  0.  Wood  *  

"    30,  1921 

780 

John  Black,  Jr  

"    30,  1920 

750 

Fred  E.  Fossett  

"    30,  1920 

748 

Ethel  I.  Gray  

"    30,  1916 

712 

Myldred  Moore  *  

"    30,  1921 

Special  Class. 

855 

Mary  C.  Culhane  *  

June  30,  1921 

843 

Mabel  M.  Leach  *  

"    30,  1921 

839 

Inez  A.  Lindskog  *  

"    30,  1921 

814 

Mary  M.  Bickford  *...-.. 

"    30,  1920 

794 

Mary  M.  Dwyer  *  . 

«    30,  1921 

784 

Anna  M.  Cogan  *  

"    30,  1921 

772 

Sophia  F.  Ginsberg  *  

"    30,  1921 

765 

Odessa  B.  Forknall  *  

"    30,  1921 

757 

Eleanor  A.  Rowan  *  

"    30,  1921 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 


Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

871       William  M.  Harris   June  30,  1921 

789       John  A.  Bergin   "    30,  1921 

782       Robert  B.  Houghton   u    30,  1921 

731  Weston  C.  Walter  .      . '     .            ...  "    30,  1921 

727       Irving  J.  Heath  •   "    30,  1921 

719       Irving  O.  Scott   "    30,  1921 

714       Francis  J.  Murphy   "    30,  1921 

708       Vincent  J.  Readdy  .    "    30,  1921 

Women. 

836       Ethel  D.  Hodson   June  30,  1921 

831       Anna  C.  Mansfield   "    30,  1921 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Continuation  School  Certificates  (Concluded). 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

821 

Mary  E.  MacSwiney  

June  30,  1921 

818 

Clara  H.  Franke  

"    30,  1921 

809 

Edith  E.  Bennett  

"    30,  1921 

749 

Agnes  C.  La  very  ...... 

"    30,  1921 

748 

Mary  H.  Stroup  

"    30,  1921 

740 

Anna  M.  Bagley  

"    30,  1921 

711 

Mary  C.  Hawkes  

"    30,  1921 

DAY 

AND  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

CERTIFICATES. 

Class  B. 

BOOKBINDING. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

790 

Francis  V.  Kenney  

June  30,  1921 

707 

"      QO    1  Q0 1 

CARPENTRY. 

792 

Gustaf  A.  Johnson  

June  30,  1921 

786 

Alfred  M.  Borden,  Jr  

"    30,  1921 

780 

Jesse  J.  Maguire     .  •  

"    30,  1921 

734 

Frederick  C.  Ritchie  

"    30,  1921 

DRESSMAKING. 

839 

Helen  F.  Morton  

June  30,  1921 

811 

Anne  C.  Dwyer      .            .  . 

"    30,  1921 

794 

Catherine  A.  Murray  

"    30,  1921 

765 

Margaret  A.  Sullivan  

"    30,  1920 

4VJI 

iviary  x  .  xveimy  ...... 

«      Qf|  1Q1Q 

ou,  iyio 

ELECTRICITY. 

814 

George  G.  Rose  

June  30,  1921 

802 

Joseph  H.  Connors  

"    30,  1921 

751 

W.  Russell  Parker  

"    30,  1921 

738 

John  Knight  

"    30,  1921 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

890 

Martin  L.  Olson  

June  30,  1921 

880 

Francis  L.  Bain  

"   30,  1921 

860 

Robert  E.  Baker  

"    30,  1921 

854 

Chester  B.  Hammond  

"    30,  1921 

838 

Carl  E.  Janson  

"    30,  1921 

824 

Henry  S.  Crosby  

"    30,  1921 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  School  Certificates  (Concluded). 


Rating.                      Name.  Certificate  Expires 

801       Frank  Mullen   June  30,  1921 

784       George  E.  Hill   "    30,  1921 

782       William  Buxbaum   "    30,  1921 

771       Charles  A.  T.  Kerr   "    30,  1921 

763       Homer  E.  Comtois   "30,  1917 

740       Arthur  H.  Farrell   "    30,  1921 

719       Thomas  Aykroyd   "    30,  1921 

715       Royal  R.  Eglinton   "    30,  1921 

708       Abraham  S.  Bernstein   "    30,  1921 

MILLINERY. 

701       Annie  J.  Herring   June  30,  1921 

PATTERN  MAKING. 

842       Emmett  R.  Smith   June  30,  1920 

829       George  S.  Clarkson   "    30,  1921 

811       Harry  H.  Tukey   "    30,  1921 

735       Stewart  J.  Shaw   "    30,  1921 

PLUMBING. 

813       John  J.  Downey   June  30,  1921 

PRINTING. 

821       Henry  D.  Fallona   June  30,  1921 

747       William  P.  Grady                                         .  "    30,  1919 

SHEET  METAL. 

727       Peter  J.  Eagan       .      .      .     \      .      .      .  June  30,  1921 

Class  C. 

NON-VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

Men. 

858       Walter  F.  Connolly   June  30,  1921 

806       Russell  B.  Leonard   "  30,1921 

Women. 

896       Eva  L.  Morley   June  30,  1921 

876       Margaret  L.  Sheridan   "30,  1918 

784       Abbie  M.  MacNifT  .     #   «  30,1918 
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DEPARTMENT  INSTRUCTOR  IN  MANUAL  ARTS 
CERTIFICATE. 


Drawing. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

818       Helen  E.  Cleaves  June  30,  1919 


ASSISTANT  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATES. 
Drawing. 
Men. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

727       Francis  W.  Brackett   June  30,  1917 

Women. 

841       Grace  M.  Bourne   June  30,  1918 

819       Margaret  Lovell   "    30,  1920 

798      Blanche  A.  Russell   "30,  1917 

794       Florence  S.  Bennett      .                       .  "30,  1918 

792      Florence  L.  Goding   "30,  1918 

784      Ethel  M.  James   "30,  1918 

762       Florence  L.  Tarbell   "30,  1916 

755       Charlotte  I.  Lewis   "    30,  1920 

730      Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett   "30,  1916 

Manual  Training. 

722      Walter  H.  Naylor   June  30,  1916 

717       George  F.  Hatch   "30,  1916 


ASSISTANT  NURSE  CERTIFICATES. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

945       Daisy  D.  McBurnie   June  30,  1921 

898      Jean  C.  Fraser   "30,  1917 

897       Emily  G.  Donovan   "    30,  1921 

881       Anna  B.  McCue   "    30,  1921 

864       Mary  B.  O'Donnell   "    30,  1921 

862       Margaret  C.  Murphy   "    30,  1921 

860      Zilla  M.  Wallace   "30,  1919 

£56       Margaret  A.  Packard   "    30,  1921 

855       Kathryn  M.  Reynolds   "30,  1917 

852       Mary  E.  Hines   "    30,  1921 

851  Mabelle  S.  Welsh    ........  "30,  1916 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  35 
Assistant  Nurse  Certificates  (Concluded). 

Rating.  .                     Name.  Certificate  Expires 

840       Inez  W.  Nichols   June  30,  1921 

824       Eunice  S.  Carter   "    30,  1920 

824       Annie  K.  Gillies   "    30,  1921 

820       Ruth  E.  Hawkins   "    30,  1921 

812  Mary  I.  Oakes       .......  "    30,  1921 

807       Barbara  R.  Zimmerman   "    30,  1921 

805       Alice  E.  Hughes   "    30,  1921 

795       Mary  E.  Murray  *  .      .  "    30,  1921 

791       Catherine  C.  Mealey   "    30,  1921 

789       Mary  E.  Ellis   "30,  1916 

783       Catherine  Cahill  Burke   "30,  1916 

783       Mary  F.  Johnson   "    30,  1921 

778       Sarah  M.  Waterman   "    30,  1920 

775       Mary  G.  Welsh   "30,  1916 

737       Emelie  A.  Watson  -  .  "30,  1916 

727       Theresa  V.  Kelley   "30,  1919 

727       Anna  E.  Ray   "    30,  1919 

725       Louise  A.  Laporte   "30,  1918 

711       Esther  I.  Cooper   "    30,  1920 

679  Adaline  Tucker  Bradley       .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1920 
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ALPHABETIC  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES. 

[Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  addresses  are  in  Massachusetts.] 


A. 

Page 

Albee,  Helen  M  2  Franklin  avenue,  Chelsea  27 

Alexander,  Marie  J  68  Eutaw  street,  East  Boston  24 

Allbee,  Angie  G  162  Gregory  avenue,  Passaic,  N.  J.  16 

Anderson,  Edith  M  235  Everett  street,  East  Boston  29 

Ernest  W  191  West  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  25 

Sigrid  B  430  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Roslindale  21 

Anthony,  Elizabeth  M  rear  37  North  square  27 

Ascolillo,  Jeannette  206  Hanover  street  26 

Atwood,  Walter  S  .'  Box  41,  Hyannis  12 

Augusta,  Mabel  L  131  Mill  street,  Dorchester  22 

Ayer,  Harriet  30  Agassiz  street,  Cambridge  25 

Aykroyd,  Thomas  75  North  street,  West  Somerville  33 

B. 

Baatz,  Mildred  M  13  Dennis  street,  Roxbury  26 

Bagley,  Anna  M  89  Robbins  street,  Waltham  32 

Bailey,  Chelsea  L  48  Tudor  street,  Chelsea  31 

Bain,  Francis  L  80  Magazine  street,  Cambridge  32 

Baker,  Helen  M  10  Tremont  street,  Charlestown  22 

Howard  B  93  Comstock  avenue,  Providence,  R.  I.  15 

Robert  E  30  Sedgwick  street,  Jamaica  Plain  31,  32 

Barr,  John  E  178  First  street,  Lowell  27 

Barry,  Alice  J  51  Neptune  road,  East  Boston  21 

Ellen  A  813  Beacon  street  19 

Helen  A  212  Emerson  street,  South  Boston  25 

Louise  F  116  Myrtle  street  26 

Bartlett,  Elizabeth  M.  P  9  Jefferson  Hall,  Trinity  Court  17,  34 

Bassett,  Ormon  E..  171  Tremont  street,  Taunton  15 

Belcher,  Arthur  W  26  Allerton  street,  Plymouth  15 

Bennett,  Edith  E  9  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  32 

Ellen  E  East  Pepperell  28 

Florence  S  Warren,  R.  I.  34 

Benson  Earl  M   3  Upland  road,  Wellesley  13 

Bergin,  John  A  55  Fenwood  road,  Roxbury  28,  31 

Bernard,  Eleanor  19  Gaston  street,  Roxbury  25 

Bernstein,  Abraham  S  43  Chambers  street  33 

Bc-shgeturian,  Azniv  14  Harvard  avenue,  Dorchester  28 

Bickford,  Mary  M  40  John  street,  Chelsea  31 

Bi'.lings,  William  A  326  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  23 

Bird,  Birdie  0  30  Laurel  street,  Dorchester  26 

Crystal  D  30  Laurel  street,  Dorchester  26 

Bishop,  Mary  L  211  West  Eighth  street,  South  Boston  30 

Bitzcr,  Robert  19  Clinton  street,  Taunton  17 

Black,  John,  Jr  43  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester  31 
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Blair,  Bessie  R  1005  West  Lafayette  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  25 

Blatchley,  Charles  A  219  Blatchley  avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn.  16 

Blount,  Henry  G  Charleston,  Me  15 

Boles,  Jennie  F  34  Medford  street,  Charlestown  26 

Sadie  M  34  Medford  street,  Charlestown  21 

Borden,  Alfred  M.,  Jr  50  Coral  street,  Fall  River  32 

Bourne,  Grace  M  274  Lexington  street,  East  Boston  34 

Boyan,  John  J  175  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  23 

Brackett,  Francis  W  South  Acton  34 

Bradley,  Adaline  Tucker  788  Broadway,  South  Boston  35 

Mary  L  29  St.  Rose  street,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Brady,  Rose  A  406  Arborway,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

Breen,  Katherine  F  116  P  street,  South  Boston  24 

Brennan,  Florence  L  30  Chestnut  street,  Charlestown  25 

Sarah  B  162  Webster  street,  East  Boston  23 

Brierly,  Frances  M  Franklin  Square  House  29 

Broderick,  Josephine  L  40  Custer  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Robert  W  1  Pentucket  street,  Haverhill  17 

Brophy,  Alice  A  58  Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  13 

Brooks,  Esther  E  66  Perkins  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Browne,  Laurie  B.  W  57  Madison  street,  West  Medford  13 

Buckley,  Anna  M  29  Newport  street,  Dorchester  24 

'  Mary  E  30  Bunker  Hill  street,  Charlestown  24 

Bulger,  Claire  A  61  Monmouth  street,  East  Boston  26 

Burke,  Catherine  Cahill  14  Leeds  street,  South  Boston  .  35 

Catherine  M  48  Norfolk  street,  Dorchester  22 

Burnce,  Frances  76  Allen  street  13,  19 

Burnham,  Gladys  F  Washington  street,  Topsfield  28 

Burpee,  Ethel  T  20  Pear  street,  Lakeport,  N.  H.  15 

Burrage,  Constance  E  Weston  16 

Buxbaum,  William  1139  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  33 

Buxton  Grace  A  211  Winthrop  street,  Winthrop  13 

c. 

Cadwell,  Floralyn  11  East  Newton  street  13 

Cahill,  Esther  E  21  Allston  square,  Allston  24 

Marguerite  A  19  Greenwood  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Callaghan,  Agnes  L  :  122  Main  street,  Haverhill  29 

Campbell,  Helen  T  66  Bowdoin  avenue,  Dorchester  19 

Willis  C  30  Lincoln  street,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  16 

Carroll,  Mildred  F  160  Rutherford  avenue,  Charlestown  24 

Carter,  Eunice  S  21  Russell  terrace,  Arlington  35 

Laura  F  1  Arlington  street  26 

Casey,  Helena  E  833  East  Third  street,  South  Boston  24 

John  B  5  Penryth  street,  Roxbury  19,  20 

Katherine  M  10  Trenton  street,  Charlestown  '  19 

Margaret  M  79  Howland  street,  Roxbury  30 

Susan  59  Hersey  street,  Hingham  28 

Cauley,  Annie  G  21  Athelwold  street,  Dorchester  30 

Chamberlin,  Edwin  M  2  Avon  street,  Cambridge  15 

Chapelle,  Blanche  CM  133  Greene  street,  Worcester  25 

Cheney,  J  Maynard  168  Brook  road,  Milton  31 

Childs,  Charlotte  L  9  Clarence  terrace,  Dorchester  23 

Church,  Ruth  T  26  Alaska  street,  Roxbury  21 

Clarke,  Frank  A  826  East  Seventh  street,  South  Boston  25 

Clarkson,  George  S  Stark  road,  Worcester  33 
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Cleaves,  Helen  E  41Bullard  street,  Grove  Hall  34 

Cloney,  Elizabeth  V  39  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  17 

Marguerite  C  39  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  22 

Clutterbuck,  May  B  North  Scituate  28 

Cody,  Margaret  M  25  Palmer  street,  Arlington  29 

Cogan,  Anna  M  1654  Columbia  road,  South  Boston  31 

Catherine  C   .'  1654  Columbia  road,  South  Boston  30 

Cogger,  Maria  T  25  Union  street,  Charlestown  28 

Cohen,  Catherine  1242  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  29 

Colton,  Alvia  A  77  Mountain  avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Comtois,  Homer  E  13  Rockdale  street,  Worcester  33 

Condon,  Nellie  A  Hayden  Rowe  street,  Hopkinton  27 

Conlin,  James  F  8  Miller  avenue,  North  Cambridge  14 

Connell,  Ellen  C  26  Fayette  square,  Cambridge  26 

Connelly,  John  J.,  Jr  145  L  street,  South  Boston  20,  22 

Connick,  Marguerite  A  5  Elm  Hill  park,  Roxbury  26 

Connolly,  Mary  A.  E  200  Amory  street,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Walter  F  84  School  street,  Lowell  33 

Connors,  Joseph  H  253  Concord  street,  Lowell  32 

Cook,  Edith  M  58  Glenwood  avenue,  Brockton  12 

Laura  W  22  Park  street,  Newton  18 

Cooper,  Esther  1  29  Magnolia  street,  Dorchester  35 

Copeland,  Katharine  T  150  Elizabeth  street,  Atlanta,  Ga.  14 

Corbett,  William  B  200  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  19 

Corkery,  Irene  H  6  Floyd  street,  Dorchester  17 

Corliss,  James  C  40  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  20,  20 

Corson,  Ralph  M  816  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  12 

Cose,  Florence  A  40  Saunders  street,  Allston  24 

Cosgrove,  Bessie  M  Nebraska  street,  Hopkinton  27 

Cotton,  Edith  F  48  Glen  street,  Maiden  27 

Courtney,  Anna  B  183  Cross  street,  Maiden  28 

Cowan,  Elinor  G  9  Greenheys  street,  Dorchester  28 

Cox,  Eleanor  L  67  Brooks  avenue,  Newtonville  14 

Ernestine  Y  }  21  Wren  street,  West  Roxbury  30 

Irene  E  3  Chester  park,  Mattapan  24 

Coxe,  Charles  6014  Kimback  avenue,  Chicago,  111.  14 

Coyle,  Beatrice  G  18  Edwin  street,  Dorchester  30 

Crane,  Olive  M  23  Trenton  street,  Charlestown  25 

Crawford,  Mary  L  41  Wales  street,  Dorchester  18 

Crockett,  Alice  L  48  Babcock  street,  Brookline  13 

Croke,  Alice  M  22  Mather  street,  Dorchester  19 

Cronin,  Helen  L  65  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  20 

Cropper,  Adeline  R  146  Thornton  street,  Roxbury  21 

Crosby,  Henry  S  90  Vernon  street,  Waltham  32 

Crowley,  Anna  C  168  Walnut  street,  Abington  28 

Elizabeth  A  17  Mt.  Ida  road,  Dorchester  24 

Culhane,  Mary  C  31  Everett  street,  Cambridge  31 

Cummings,  Ruth  J  West  Tisbury  15 

Cunningham,  Esther  E  36  Westwood  street,  Dorchester  22 

Helen  L  799  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  25 

Curley,  Marion  B.  D  156  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Curry,  Grace  M  51  Tremont  street,  Charlestown  22 

Mary  M  51  Tremont  street,  Charlestown  30 

D. 

Daley,  Madeline  M  14  Roseland  street,  Dorchester  22 

Dalton,  Winifred  495  Broadway,  Somerville  18 
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Damon,  Adeline  C  16  Worcester  square  28 

Daniel,  Annie  F  29  Chandler  street,  West  Somerville  23 

Daniels,  Marion  93  Concord  avenue,  Somerville  19 

David,  John  A  201  California  avenue,  Avalon,  Penn.  15 

Davis,  Jared  W  1209  Chapel' street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  15 

Decatur,  Lillian  L  23  Kearsarge  avenue,  Roxbury  12 

Decker,  Mary  403  Langley  road,  Newton  Centre  27 

Dermody,  Mary  L  94  Charles  street  18 

Deny,  Cecil  T  12  Trowbridge  street,  Cambridge  14 

Desmond,  John  J..  Jr  53  G  street,  South  Boston  12 

Devin,  Anna  M  12  Thorndike  street,  Brookline  23 

Devine,  Dorothy  L  787  Broadway,  South  Boston  23 

Donaldson,  Lucile  F  830  North  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111.  25 

Donqhoe,  Blanche  L  22  Leamington  road,  Brighton  25 

Donovan,  Emily  G  440  Newbury  street  34 

Mary  A  460  Union  street,  Rockland  27 

Dooley,  Sarah  M  1  Atlantic  street,  South  Boston  25 

Thomas  P  320  Silver  street,  South  Boston  26 

Doran,  Alice  M  4  Highland  avenue,  Somerville  29 

Dordoni,  Eleanor  A  336  Beech  street,  Roslindale  23 

Dorrington,  Julia  A  Blackstone  14 

Dowling,  Mary  T  72  Garden  street,  Brighton  21 

Downey,  John  J  121  Sycamore  street,  Roslindale  33 

Doyle,  Mildred  M  36  Elm  street,  Charlestown  23 

Drea,  Elizabeth  1007  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Hyde  Park  26 

Driscoll,  Florence  65  Astor  street  22 

Mary  E  4  Mill  street,  Charlestown  24 

Mary  V  14  Sagamore  street,  Dorchester  21 

Drury,  Ruth  M  51  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  22 

Dugan,  Grace  M  761  Norfolk  street,  Mattapan  29 

Dunbar,  James  A  27  Jefferson  avenue,  Charlestown  19,  21 

Dunning,  Albert  B  43  Druce  street,  Brookline  16 

Dwyer,  Anne  C  42  Fuller  street,  Dorchester  32 

Mary  M  249  North  Beacon  street,  Brighton  31 


E. 


Eagan,  Peter  J  .35  Hillside  avenue,  Maiden  33 

Eames,  Katherine  R  39  Lincoln  street,  South  Framingham  28 

Early,  James  L  123  Riverview  street,  Campello  27 

Eaton,  Gladys  P  10  White  terrace,  Dorchester  Centre  25 

Edmonstone,  William  M  142  Waverley  street,  Belmont  15 

Egar,  Mary  M.  J  66  Mt.  Hope  street,  Roslindale  26 

Eglinton,  Royal  R  1356  Lake  avenue,  Whalom,  Fitchburg  33 

Elcock,  Elizabeth  B  21  Marsh  street,  Quincy  29 

Eliott,  Marguerite  11  Morse  street,  Dorchester  22 

Elliott,  Flora  N  1047  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  23 

Ellis,  Mary  E  157  West  Concord  street  35 

Elwell,  Annie  T  4  Holly  street,  Salem  16 

Ernst,  Wilhelmine  B  40  Danforth  street  14 

Everett,  Edith  3  Aspen  street,  Roxbury  13 


F. 

Facey,  Mary  M  54  Pemberton  street,  Cambridge  24 

Fallona,  Henry  D  \  32  Greenville  street,  Roxbury  33 

Falvey,  Mary  C  86  ^rtlett  street,  Charlestown  25 

Miah  J  28  Harriett  street,  Brighton  26 
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Fannon,  Nellie  G  74  Edwin  street,  Dorchester  26 

Farlin,  Amy  C  56  Central  avenue,  Hyde  Park  15 

Farnsworth,  Albert  '.  48  Eddy  street,  West  Newton  14 

Farrell,  Arthur  H  333  Neponset  avenue  33 

Faxon,  Corinne  M  54  Camp  street,  New  Britain,  Conn.  27 

Fay,  William  E  :  217  Crafts  street,  Newtonville  15  , 

Fellows,  George  A  57  Clark  street,  Paterson,  N.  J.  17 

Ferreira,  Adene  L  97  Lexington  street,  East  Boston  25 

Fields,  Marion  A  9  Maybrook  street,  Dorchester  23 

Fihelly,  James  E  38  Woodville  street,  Roxbury  26 

Finn,  Gertrude  M  35  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Charlestown  24 

Katherine  A  Dedham  25 

Fish,  Louis  J  984  Moody  street,  Lowell  17 

Fisher,  Willis  S  24  Vine  street,  Melrose  26 

Fiske,  Frances  E  240  Lamartine  street,  Jamaica  Plain  '•  29 

FitzGerald,  Eleanor  P  89  Humboldt  avenue,  Roxbury  22 

Fitzgerald,  George  F  463  River  street,  Mattapan  21 

Joseph  A  179  St.  Alphonsus  street,  Roxbury  22 

Fitzpatrick,  Mary  A  161  Leyden  street,  Orient  Heights  18 

Theresa  A  161  Leyden  street,  Orient  Heights  18 

Flieger,  Gladys  L  162  Arlington  street,  Wollaston  28 

Flynn,  Alice  G  28  Mansfield  street,  Allston  23 

Frances  A  29  Bellflower  street,  Dorchester  23 

Foley,  Ellen  F  70  Ossipee  road,  Somerville  28 

Ellen  L  Raynham  Centre  12 

Foote,  Edmund  W  107  Macon  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  14 

Ford,  Margaret  A  37  Leicester  street,  Brighton  21 

Forknall,  Odessa  B  249  California  street,  Newton  31 

Fossett,  Fred  E  8  Batavia  street  31 

Fox,  Margaret  G  243  Bussey  street,  East  Dedham  23 

Franke,  Clara  H  15  Orchard  street,  Jamaica  Plain  27,  32 

Fraser,  Jean  C  48  Freemont  street,  Gloverville,  N.  Y.  34 

Frazier,  Mildred  E  21  Longfellow  street,  Dorchester  24 

French,  Katharine  135  School  street,  Roxbury  ,  18 

Friery,  Josephine  M  169  Chestnut  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Frink,  Robert  E  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.  15 

Fryer,  Mildred  L  4429  Thirty-ninth  avenue,  S.  Seattle,  Wash.  20 

Furber,  Elinor  50  Centre  street,  Dorchester  17 

G. 

Gaffey,  M.  Margaret  147  Market  street,  Brighton  13 

Gage,  Marian  57  Cypress  street,  Brookline  30 

Gallagher,  Anna  C  ".  56  Delle  avenue,  Roxbury  22 

Galvin,  Anna  M  46  King  street,  Dorchester  25 

Frederic  A  128  Summer  street,  Maiden  27 

Mary  E  119  Winthrop  street,  Taunton  28 

Gammans,  Harold  W  48  Monument  avenue,  Charlestown  13 

Garrity,  A.  Loretto  62  Adams  street,  Dorchester  23 

Gately,  Josephine  M  35  Worley  street,  West  Roxbury  22 

Gay,  M.  Elizabeth  2  Vine  avenue,  Roxbury  22 

Gemmel,  Ruth  M  32  Tappan  street,  Roslindale  26 

Gilbert,  Louisa  A  21  Reed  avenue,  Everett  22 

Gildea,  Joseph  H  28  Chase  street,  Lynn  21 

Gillies,  Annie  K  77  Richardson  street,  Newton  35 

Gillis,  Ruth  A  27  Willow  avenue,  West  Somerville  29 

Gillpatrick,  Isabella  M  27  Paisley  park,  Dorchester  15 

Gilmore,  Helen  J  141  West  street,  Milford  17 
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Ginn,  Thomas  D  12  Westminster  avenue  1(5 

Ginsberg,  Sophia  F  394  Ocean  avenue,  Revere  31 

Ginty,  Thomas  A  Lake  street,  Brighton  21 

Glover,  Clara  E  22  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  18 

George  M  1421  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  13 

Goding,  Florence  L  Franklin  34 

Goff,  Kathryn  M  37  High  street,  Charlestown  23 

Goggin,  Agnes  P  12  Seminary  street,  Charlestown  20 

Good,  Elizabeth  A  35  Woodbine  street,  Roxbury  23 

Goodridge,  Clarence  W  20  Irwin  avenue,  Roxbury  31 

Goodspeed,  Helen  J  *.  .  .  .  150  Main  street,  Franklin  12 

Goodwin,  Bessie  T  333  Park  street,  Dorchester  18 

Gordon,  Gertrude  P  Hillside  street,  Milton  30 

Gormley,  Grace  W  885  Adams  street,  Dorchester  Centre  23 

Goulart,  Emmanuel  J  12  Pierce  court,  North  Weymouth  27,  27 

Goulding,  Carrie  M  1  Kalada  park,  Roxbury  12 

Grady,  Lucy  A.  B  85  Heath  street,  Somerville  27 

William  P  26  Winslow  street,  Roxbury  33 

Graham,  John  H  39  Homestead  street,  Grove  Hall  27  • 

Mary  E  !  28  Myrtle  street,  Springfield  28 

Grandfield,  Mary  C  11  East  Newton  street  20,  20 

Grant,  Veronica  R  24  Monument  square,  Charlestown  22 

Gray,  Ethel  I  .  2043  Columbus  avenue,  Roxbury  31 

John  C  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  15 

Greany,  Ellen  M  665  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  13 

Greeley,  Lucy  M  868  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  15 

Greene,  Gertrude  M  50  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  20,  21 

Mary  E  78  Day  street,  Fitchburg  13 

Grueter,  Leo  H  41  Holiday  street,  Dorchester  19,21 

Guilford,  Marion  A  Woodbine  street,  Auburndale  13 

Guiney,  Cornelius  A  67  East  Brookline  street  12 

Gundersen,  Alfred  L.  G  60  Partridge  street,  West  Roxbury  12 

H. 

Hackebarth,  Mathilde  L  59  Atherton  street,  Roxbury  29 

Hagan,  Imelda  S  18  Victoria  street,  Dorchester  29 

Haggerty,  Elizabeth  E  12  Port  Norfolk  street,  Dorchester  17 

Hall,  Ernest  J  168  Belmont  street,  Brockton  16 

Halligan,  Alice  L  84  Windham  street,  Willimantic,  Conn.  15 

Henry  M.  J  900  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  21 

Hamblin,  Florence  L  499  Columbus  avenue  17 

Hammond,  Chester  B  2  Smith  street,  New  Bedford  32 

Hanlon,  Mary  A  545  West  Park  street,  Dorchester  Centre  26 

Hannon,  Helen  T  21  Glenway  street,  New  Dorchester  23 

Harrington,  Agnes  L  1  Washington  terrace,  Charlestown  21 

Eileen  M  32  Pearl  street,  Medford  19 

Harris,  Augusta  M  Millbury  27 

William  M  525  Newbury  street  31 

Harvey,  Elvira  T  51  Hyde  street,  Newton  Highlands  17 

Haseltine,  Robert  I  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  16 

Hastings,  Madeline  M  27  Orkney  road  21 

Mildred  E  29  Wellington  street  24 

Hatch,  George  F  125  Corey  street,  West  Roxbury  34 

Roy  W  21  Grove  street,  West  Medford  14 

Haverty,  Arthur  L  91£  Inman  street,  Cambridge  32 

Hawes,  Edna  F  7  Stevens  street,  Winchester  29 

Florence  M  331  Washington  street,  Dorchester  22 
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Hawkes,  Mary  C  15  Durham  street  22,  32 

Hawkins,  Ruthe  E  ,  85  Cedar  street,  Fitchburg  35 

Hayes,  Marie  L. .  .  ."  183  College  avenue,  West  Somerville  29 

Hazelton,  Sidney  C  164  Brook  road,  Mattapan  14 

Healy,  Alice  H  56  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  18 

Gertrude  A  545  Pleasant  street,  Worcester  27 

Hearn,  Regina  57  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester  20 

Heartz,  Grace  W  9  Bennett  street,  Woburn  13 

Heath,  Irving  J  51  Crescent  avenue,  Chelsea  31 

Hedman,  Delia  H.  (Mrs.)  32  Ocean  street,  Dorchester  14 

Hennessey,  Ellen  C  '  18  Church  street,  Dorchester  25 

Heriihy,  Charles  M  6  Healy  street,  Cambridge  24 

Hermance,  Mabel  A  784  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  29 

Herring,  Annie  J  39  Austin  street,  Hyde  Park  33 

Higgins,  Anna  F  89  Galen  street,  Watertown  28 

Katherine  R  24  Monument  square,  Charlestown  26 

Hill,  George  E  456  Parker  street,  Roxbury  33 

Georgia  V.  de  L  96  Elm  street,  Charlestown  26 

Merrill  C  Tufts  College,  Medford  14 

Hines,  Irene  L  *.  204  Eighth  street,  South  Boston  22 

Mary  E  50  Aetna  street,  Worcester  34 

Hodgkins,  Frances  A  61  Reynolds  avenue,  Chelsea  14 

Hodson,  Ethel  D  12  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  31 

Hoffacker,  George  L  50  Peterborough  street  16 

Hogan,  Josephine  V  20  Old  road,  Dorchester  24 

Holbrook,  Melvin  T  474  Centre  street,  Wallingford,  Conn.  12 

Hooke,  Anna  M  8  Bruce  street,  Dorchester  29 

Hopkins,  Lillian  J  89  Beach  street,  Revere  15 

Hopson,  Albert  W  Box  15,  Norton  14 

Houghton,  Robert  B  Billerica  27,  31 

Hovey,  Horace  M  Litchfield,  Conn.  15 

Howard,  Mary  B  12  Melbourne  street,  Dorchester  Centre  30 

Hubley,  Maud  B  20  Duxbury  road,  Worcester  27 

Hughes,  Alice  E  Ill  Pearson  road,  West  Somerville  35 

Hurley,  Mary  M  70  Bolton  street,  Marlboro  28 

Hurlin,  Edna  M  77  Mayfield  street,  Dorchester  16 

Hutchinson,  Allen  C  93  Kemble  street,  Utica,  N.  Y.  15 

Florence  E  4  Worcester  street,  Framingham  15 


I. 

Indlekofer,  John  Weston,  Ohio  15 

Ives,  Bertha  O  31  Cotton  street,  Roslindale  25 

Stella  M  31  Cotton  street,  Roslindale  21 


J. 


James,  Ethel  M  673  Washington  street,  Brookline  34 

Jameson,  Inez  M  419  Main  street,  Charlestown  22 

Janson,  Carl  E  107  High  street,  East  Dedham  32 

Jaques,  Bessie  H  South  Berwick,  Me.  13 

Johnson,  Gustaf  A  221  Greenwood  street,  Worcester  32 

Mary  F  11  Grant  street,  Natick  35 

Jones,  Helen  R  45  Pratt  street,  Allston  .24 


Kanter,  Marion  R. 
Karman,  Gertrude 


K. 

 368  Park  street,  Dorchester  23 

 38  Arlington  street,  Hyde  Park  14 
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Keefe,  Helen  F  

Thaddeus  J.. . . 
Keelan,  Florence  J — 

Kelley,  Anna  T  

Loretto  R — 

Theresa  V  

Kelly,  Frank  P  

Katherine  M.. 
Kennally,  Adelaide  T. 
Kennedy,  M.  Loretta 
Margaret  C 
Sadie  G.. . . 
Kennelly,  Mary  E..  .  . 
Kenney,  Francis  V.  . 

Lillian  H...  . 

Kenny,  Mary  T  

Kerr,  Charles  A.  T. .  . 
Kewer,  Bertram  P. .  . 

Killam,  Alice  P  

Killilea,  Teresa  B  

King,  Marguerite  S.. . 
Kingsbury,  Grace  E.. 
Kingsley,  Blanche  F.. 

Kirby,  Marietta  L  

Knight,  John  

Mabel  F  

Knodell,  Mary  L  

•  Kyle,  Eleanor  M  


L. 

Ladd,  Ruby  E  58  Oakwood  avenue,  East  Lynn  27 

Lally,  John  J  11  St.  Margaret  street,  Dorchester  24 

Laporte,  Louise  A  13  Quimby  avenue,  Lowell  35 

Larson,  Ruth  1  90  Falcon  street,  East  Boston  22 

Lassen,  Bessie  M  8  Aberdeen  road,  "West  Somerville  22 

Laughlin,  Grace  F  28  Monument  street,  Charlestown  25 

Lavery,  Agnes  C  546  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  25,  32 

Lawler,  Anna  L  11  Hancock  street  24 

Leach,  Mabel  M  19  Crystal  street,  Newton  Centre  31 

Leadbetter,  Dora  12  Dover  street,  Cambridge  28 

Leary,  Charlotte  E  Box  113,  West  Upton  30 

Lebert,  Eugene  M  20  Isabella  street  14 

Leighton,  Mabel  A  70  Chestnut  street,  Marlboro  30 

Lennon,  Grace  D  86  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Leonard,  Russell  B  Industrial  School,  New  Bedford  33 

Levine,  Max  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  12 

Levins,  Mary  C  125  Draper  street,  Dorchester  23 

Levy.  Claire  Z  64  Brighton  avenue,  Allston  29 

Philip  17  Decatur  street  19 

Lewis,  Charlotte  1  45  Highland  avenue,  Haverhill  34 

Lincoln,  Marion  B  583  Orange  street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  13 

Lindskog,  Inez  A  Central  Falls,  R.  I.  31 

Lingham,  Grace  E  499  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  15 

Lipsitz,  Dora  27  Allen  street  23 

Little,  Margaret  .'  1824  Beacon  street,  Brookline  13 

Longdyke,  Grace  342  Main  street,  Melrose  30 


 63  Palmer  street,  Roxbury  12 

...  .48  Maple  street,  West  Roxbury  17 

 82  Thet ford  avenue,  Dorchester  23 

.  .  163  Sixth  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  17 

 613  Third  street,  South  Boston  25 

 199  Union  street,  South  Natick  35 

 7  Cordis  street,  Charlestown  17 

 39  Stanley  street,  Dorchester  22 

2173  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  25 

. .  .97  Washington  avenue,  Winthrop  29 

.  .  .43  Dartmouth  street,  Winter  Hill  16 

 12  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  22 

,  147  Harrishof  street,  Roxbury  24 

 237  Talbot  avenue,  Dorchester  32 

.  .  .4  Greenough  avenue,  Cambridge  27 

 13  King  street,  Roxbury  32 

,  67  Prospect  street,  Waltham  33 

 16  Poplar  road,  Brockton  18 

 63  Webster  street,  Haverhill  29 

 44  King  street,  Worcester  30 

 70  White  street,  Waverley  18 

 Otis  street,  Needham  18 

 207  Newbury  street  13 

.  .  .63  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  14 

..  .52  Tremont  street,  New  Bedford  32 

 18  Hazel  park,  Everett  14 

.23  Paul  Gore  street,  Jamaica  Plain  17 
..  ,50A  Harvard  street,  Charlestown    *  20 
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Lordan,  Leonora  P  44  Jamaica  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Mary  M  44  Jamaica  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Loughman,  Mary  E  5  Oswald  street,  Roxbury  24 

Love,  Ethel  F  -  740  East  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  26 

Lovell,  Margaret  8  State  street,  Worcester  34 

Lovewell,  Bessie  A  6  Capen  street,  Dorchester  24 

Lucas,  Izannah  A  48  Chestnut  street,  Wakefield  18 

Lunt,  Margaret  S  120  Hutchings  street,  Roxbury  14 

Lurvey,  Susie  A  35  Carmel  street,  Chelsea  28 

Lynch,  Helen  CM  1292  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Mattapan  25 

Lyons,  Sadie  A  20  Pond  street,  Natick  27 


M. 

Macdonald,  Carolyn  E  100  Gore  street,  Cambridge  27 

Louise  538  Newbury  street  28 

MacNeil,  Helen  90  Abbotsford  road,  Brookline  30 

MacNiff,  Abbie  M  71  Prospect  street,  Cambridge  33 

MacSwiney,  Mary  E  52  Library  street,  Chelsea  32 

Madden,  Dorothy  V  650  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  29 

Magee,  Ellen  E  360  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  30 

Maguire,  Jesse  J  39  Center  street,  Springfield  32 

Mahoney,  James  R  5  Stow  street,  Concord  17 

John  J  43  Charter  street  26 

Thomas  E  1  Carmen  street,  Dorchester  15 

Maloney,  Margaret  E  54  Woodbine  street,  Roxbury  24 

Mann,  Ilda  D  Scituate  17 

Manning,  Alice  E  722  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  23 

Mansfield,  Anna  C  31  Avon  street,  Wakefield  31 

Charles  E.  V  75  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  26 

March,  Nellie  E  150  Hermon  street,  Winthrop  28 

Marmaud,  Florence  A  4  Humboldt  avenue,  Roxbury  26 

Marsh,  Elizabeth  A  6  Slater  street,  Gloucester  30 

Miriam  N  41  Irving  place,  Quincy  13 

Martin,  Agnes  J  '  8  Sachem  street,  Roxbury  21 

Mason,  Alice  G  106  Buttonwood  street,  Dorchester  21 

Martha  B  16  Gregory  street,  Marblehead  30 

May,  Carroll  H  317  West  Reynolds  street,  Urbana,  Ohio  12 

Mayer,  John  L  258  Gold  street,  South  Boston  25 

McAndrew,  Margaret  M.  J  77  Waverly  street,  Roxbury  26 

McAuliffe,  Nellie  F  Union  street,  Randolph  28 

McBurnie,  Daisy  D  !  140  Congress  street,  Amesbury  34 

McCabe,  Lillian  A  147  Neponset  avenue,  Dorchester  30 

McCloskey,  Susie  J  55  Minot  street,  Neponset  17 

McCool,  Catherine  G  79  School  street,  Milford  27 

McCormick,  Andrew  R  108  Highland  street,  Roxbury  16 

McCue,  Anna  B  204  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  34 

McDonough,  Edward  M  10  Jerome  street,  Dorchester  23 

Loretta  1  36  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  24 

William  P  36  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  23 

McEleney,  John  P  105  Hammond  street,  Roxbury  26 

McElroy,  Ethel  G    31  Gray  street,  Cambridge  14 

McEvoy,  Mary  G  North  Brookfield  17 

McGirr,  Anna  E  5  Crafts  place,  Forest  Hills  22 

McGonagle,  Annie  V   .37  Allston  street,  Charlestown  25 

McGrath,  Thomas  J   .63  Perkins  street,  Brockton  26 

McHugh,  Thomas  F  18  Pattison  street,  Worcester     "  27 
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Mclntyre,  William  G.  S  45  Bellevue  street,  Dorchester  14 

McLaughlin,  Josephine  A  428  Broadway,  Cambridge  18 

Mary  J  931  Broadway,  South  Boston  22 

McLean,  Walter  L  59  Dracut  street,  Dorchester  20,  20 

McMullen,  Frances  G  32  Magnolia  street,  Dorchester  30 

McNally,  Alice  53  Georgia  street,  Roxbury  20 

Beatrice  M  31  Monument  square,  Charlestown  21 

Dorothy  J  31  Monument  square,  Charlestown  22 

McNamara,  Francis  P  North  Walpole,  N.  H.  27 

James  M  .•  44  Eaton  street,  Fitchburg  16 

McNellis,  M.  Frances  8  Albion  place,  Charlestown  26 

McSherry,  Thomas  F  14  Park  street,  Clinton  13 

Mea,  Frances  B  23  Morse  street,  Dorchester  26 

Mealey,  Catherine  C  320  Main  street,  Medf ord  35 

Merrill,  Gertrude  F  7  Boardman  street,  Salem  14 

Mary  E  228  Broadway,  Somerville  28 

Meserve,  Harrison  G  87  Linden  street,  Allston  15 

Helen  L  Normal  School,  Framingham  29 

Miley,  Frances  M  22  Morrill  street,  Dorchester  29 

Milliken,  Margherita  R  472  Warren  street,  Roxbury  23 

Mills,  Alice  E  11  East  Newton  street  19,  24 

Lydia  T  25  Falmouth  street,  Portland,  Me.  28 

Moore,  Maud  B  130  St.  Botolph  street  29 

Myldred  41  Norwood  avenue,  Norwood,  R.  I.  31 

Nina  G  39  St.  Stephen  street  18 

Rebecca  D  429  Brookline  avenue  14 

Mora,  Marcelline  1  28  Baldwin  street,  Cambridge  18 

Moran,  Helen  G  West  Bojdston  28 

Moreland,  Marion  C  159  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  20,  23 

Morgan,  William  T.  .  .  42  College  House,  Cambridge  14 

Morley ,  Eva  L  403  Meridian  street,  East  Boston  33 

Morrison,  Zetta  9  Falcon  street,  East  Boston  24 

Morse,  Helen  B  32  Aspinwall  road,  Dorchester  Centre  21 

Morton,  Helen  F  13  Merlin  street,  Dorchester  32 

Moy,  Caroline  C  60  Child  street,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Mullan,  E.  Priscilla  15  Clement  avenue,  West  Roxbury  25 

Mullen,  Frank  52  Etna  street,  Brighton  33 

Mulliken,  Helen  1  26  Perrin  street,  Roxbury  25 

Murphy,  Alice  E  Ill  Armandine  street,  Dorchester  19 

Francis  J  5  Mather  street,  Dorchester  25,  31 

Margaret  C  67  Brighton  avenue,  Allston  34 

Mary  C  50  Cohasset  street,  Roxbury  25 

Murray,  Catherine  A  26  Pleasant  street,  Milton  -  32 

Cath  erine  L  22  Draper  street,  Dorchester  30 

Leonora  100  G  street,  South  Boston  20 

Margaret  F  100  G  street,  South  Boston  26 

Marie  E  27  Trescott  street,  Dorchester  25 

Mary  E  70  West  Cedar  street  35 

Mary  G  22  Draper  street,  Dorchester  23 

Sarah  D  421  High  street,  Dedham  30 


Nagle,  Elizabeth  K  92  Coolidge  street,  Brookline  13 

Naphen,  Mary  T  19  Silloway  street,  Dorchester  19 

Nathanson,  Beatrice  278  Humboldt  avenue,  Roxbury  24 
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Naylor,  Walter  H  16  Chipman  street,  Dorchester  34 

Newton,  Christine  M  56  Linden  street,  Reading  30 

Howard  A  Box  33,  Holden  15 

Lewis  A  ,  113  Main  street,  Maiden  17 

Nichols,  Inez  W  32  Village  street,  Reading  35 

Nickerson,  William  A  592  Trapelo  road,.  Waverley  27 

Nicoll,  Cora  M  Osterville  25 

Nolan,  Mary  F  74  Topliff  street,  Dorchester  21 

Mary  O  458  Main  street,  South  Weymouth  28 

Norton,  Maurice  A  102  Grove  street,  Lynn  16 

Nute,  Marietta  461  Washington  street,  Dorchester  Centre  29 

Nutter,  William  J  Box  496,  East  Bridgewater  16 

Nye,  Marion  B  77  Munroe  street,  Roxbury  23 


o. 

 39  Eliot  street,  Natick  35 

 80  Shepton  street,  Dorchester  2 1 

 56  Bennett  street,  Brighton  24 

 10  Edison  green,  Dorchester  22 

 34  Savin  street,  Roxbury  27 

 183  Vernon  street,  Wakefield  27 

...  723  East  Third  street,  South  Boston  12 

 161  Ashland  street,  Roslindale  22 

 23  Maywood  street,  Roxbury  18 

.  .95  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester  Centre  34 

 Chicopee  row,  Groton  27 

 309  Huron  avenue,  Cambridge  23 

 28  Farragut  avenue,  Medford  23 

 11  Copley  street,  Roxbury  24 

 113  Florence  street,  Roslindale  32 

 20  Cushing  avenue,  Dorchester  22 

  6  Wrentham  park,  Dorchester  25 

 33  North  Central  street,  Peabody  27 

 22  Newcastle  road,  Faneuil  13 


P. 

Packard,  Margaret  A  34  Henry  avenue,  Melrose  Highlands  34 

Palm,  Sophia  M  777  Tremont  street  19,20 

Parker,  Clara  E  Stoughton  15 

Helen  E  190  Pleasant  street,  Winthrop  16 

John  H  138  Groveland  street,  Haverhill  27 

W.  Russell  15  Hancock  court,  Quincy  32 

Parmenter,  Harriet  H  80  Upland  road,  North  Cambridge  16 

Parrish,  Hugh  M  912  Monroe  street,  Ann  Harbor,  Mich.  12 

Peabody,  Ruth  W  Kennebunkport,  Me.  28 

Peirce,  Gertrude  F  52  Gifford  street,  Brockton  13 

Mary  E  36  Carey  avenue,  Chelsea  19,  20 

Pepper,  Helen  G  12  Granville  street,  Dorchester  29 

Percy,  Atlee  L  1016  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  16 

Perkins,  Agnes  E  69  Fremont  street,  Somerville  30 

Pickett,  Thomas  A  67  Exchange  street,  Rockland  15 

Porter,  Allice  G  140  Allston  street,  West  Medford  15 

Powers,  Katharine  G  Box  58,  Foxboro  14 

Pratt,  Marion  H  54  Centre  street,  Dorchester  30 

Purmort,  Hazel  M  87  St.  James  avenue  13 

Putnam,  Walter  L  10  Otis  street,  Watertown  27 


Oakes,  Mary  I  

O'Brien,  Grace  D. .  

Margaret  E  

Margaret  J  

O'Brion,  Katherine  G  

O'Connell,  Nora  A  

O'Connor,  Isabell  McClare 

Margaret  E  

William  E  

O'Donnell,  Mary  B  

Ogilvie,  Jessie  G  

O'Hara,  Francis  J  

Katherine  V  

O'Hearn,  Mary  M  

Olson  Martin  L  

O'Neil,  Lillian  C  

O'Neill,  Mary  V  

O'Rourke,  Helen  M  

O'Sullivan,  Joseph  F  
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Quirk,  Mary  E  263  River  street,  Waltham  29 

K. 

Rabinovitz,  Adele  311  Huntington  avenue  28 

Rabus,  Maximilian  73  Greenwood  street,  Dorchester  30 

Ray,  Anna  E  204  Lexington  street,  East  Boston  35 

Raymond,  Anna  A  Laselle  Seminary,  Auburndale  12 

Readdy,  Vincent  J  7  Allston  street,  Charlestown  26,  31 

Ready,  Helen  C  25  Bennett  street,  Brighton  30 

Reardon,  Marie  C  57  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  25 

Reid,  Gertrude  L  62  Shawmut  street,  East  Weymouth  2  8 

Remon,  Ruth  E  Juniper  Point,  Salem  2S 

Renfrew,  Marion  12  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  14 

Reynolds,  Kathryn  M  8  Perkins  street,  Roslindale  34 

Rice,  Mabel  G  196  Springvale  avenue,  Everett  30 

Rich,  Marguerite  J  85  Harrishof  street,  Roxbury  21 

Richards,  Edwin  B  '  Box  504,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13 

Richmond,  Grace  M  135  I  street,  South  Boston  23 

Ricles,  Edith  B  91  Savin  street,  Roxbury  27 

Ridge,  Bridget  C  27  Story  street,  South  Boston  25 

Ridlon,  Ida  M  7  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  24 

Ringer,  Gladys  A  18  Griggs  place,  Allston  23 

Ritchie,  Frederick  C  94  Welles  avenue,  Dorchester  32 

Roberts,  M.  Emma  415  Court  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  28 

Robertson,  Helener  G  23  Whittemore  street,  Arlington  12 

Rodgers,  Edith  D  163  Huntington  avenue  21 

Frances  S  163  Huntington  avenue  25 

Rogers,  Eileen  E  45  Woodcliff  street,  Dorchester  23 

Helen  C  45  Woodcliff  street,  Dorchester  21 

Katherine  A  107  Richmond  street,  Dorchester  28 

Mary  J  20  Robinwood  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  12 

Winifred  H  55  Dana  street,  Cambridge  16 

Rogerson,  Winifred  B   15  West  street,  Mansfield  14 

Rollins,  Marie  C  25  Park  Vale  avenue,  Allston  19 

Rose,  George  G  32  Fairmont  avenue,  Worcester  32 

Rosnosky,  Rachel  29  Richfield  street,  Dorchester  18 

Rourke,  Helen  E  25  Hobson  street,  Brighton  22 

Rowan,  Eleanor  A  1896  Beacon  street,  Brookline  31 

Russell,  Blanche  A  6  Strathmore  road,  Brookline  34 

Eugene  W  And  over  12 

Hilda  F  1654  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge  27 

Ruth,  Ethel  M  21  Dix  street,  Dorchester  24 

Ryan,  James  D  27  Coolidge  road,  Allston  20 

Mary  E  541  Trapelo  road,  Waverley  28 

Ryder,  PhiUips  H  429  Union  street,  New  Bedford  31 

S. 

Sallaway,  Margaret  M  125  Cushing  avenue,  Dorchester  19 

Saunders,  Florence  P  3  Westminster  terrace,  Roxbury  25 

Sawyer,  M.  Gertrude  43  Oread  street,  Worcester  30 

Sayward,  Marion  A  8  Greenleaf  street,  Bradford  13 

Scanlon,  Gregory  J  59  Waterville  street,  Waterbury,  Conn.  12 

Thomas  A  582  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  21 
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Schubarth,  Katharine  M  20  Mayfair  street,  Roxbury  19,  24 

Schumann,  Ethel  M.  F  1  Glenvale  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Scott,  Irving  O  •  115  Gainsborough  street  31 

Severy,  Lelia  P  108  Huntington  avenue  25 

Shaber,  Eva  ,  35  Factory  street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  28 

Sharkey,  Ruth  A  .' .  28  Cedar  street,  Charlestown  22 

Sharp,  Marion  L  12  Fairbanks  street,  Brookline  19,  25 

Shaughnessy,  Albert  L  4  Lake  street,  Brighton,  21 

Shaw,  Stewart  J  47  Osgood  street,  Lowell  33 

Shea,  Mary  A  56  Catawba  street,  Roxbury  18 

Sheahan,  John  F  129  Minden  street,  Roxbury  15 

Sheehan,  Thomas  W  University  Club,  State  College,  Penn.  13 

Sheehy,  Mary  L  401  Broad  street,  East  Weymouth  13 

Sheen,  Leone  C  223  Temple  street,  West  Roxbury  29 

Shepardson,  Helen  P  18  Maple  avenue,  Newton  18 

Shepherd,  Marion  33  Garfield  street,  Cambridge  30 

Sheridan,  Margaret  L  402  Washington  street,  Wellesley  Hills  33 

Shipman,  Julia  M  41  Greenleaf  street,  Quincy  27 

Wayne  M  56  Oakland  street,  Mattapan  12 

Shirley,  Minerva  Ford  33  Keith  avenue,  Campello  14 

Silverman,  Minnie  W  151  Charles  street  24 

Sinnett,  Ruth  624  Asylum  avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.  30 

Slepian,  Dora  15  Motte  street  23 

Dora  (Class  of  1915)  Medway  20 

Smith,  Alfred  W..  .  .•  Box  55,  Newmarket,  N.  H.  14 

Dora  E  6  Stedman  street,  Brookline  29 

Dora  F  878  East  Broadway,  South  Boston  22 

Edith  M  27  Elgin  street,  West  Roxbury  25 

Emmett  R  13  Jefferson  street,  Westfield  33 

Gertrude  A  147  Harrishof  street,  Roxbury  24 

Harold  J  26  Stanwood  street,  Roxbury  17 

Helen  R  142  Ballou  avenue,  Dorchester  Centre  30 

Louise  J  8  St.  John  street,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Mildred  E  175  Washington  street,  Weymouth  12 

Miriam  G  '  3  Congreve  street,  Roslindale  23 

Sonnabend,  Edith  189  Grampian  way,  Dorchester  21 

Southall,  Gertrude  12  Pleasant  avenue,  Somerville  23 

Spittle,  H.  Lauretta  7  Corwin  street,  Dorchester  22,  30 

Stanwood,  Dorothy  11J  Spring  Park  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  19,  21 

Starratt,  Dorothy  S  87  St.  Stephen  street  19,  22 

Stephens,  Josephine  G  127  River  street,  Mattapan  30 

Stern,  Selma  S  53  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  23 

Stevens,  Helen  M  5  Rogers  street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  16 

Stoddard,  Abbie  O  11|  Joy  street  16 

Stroup,  Mary  H  8  Haley  street,  Roxbury  23,  32 

Styles,  Edmund  D  17  Longwood  avenue,  Fitchburg  15 

Sullivan,  Abby  W  23  Winthrop  street,'  Roxbury  18 

Denis  F  180  Paris  street,  East  Boston  26 

Ellen  G  169  H  street,  South  Boston  24 

Gladys  C  33  Stanley  street,  Dorchester  30 

George  H  128  M  street,  South  Boston  20 

Margaret  A  449  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  32 

Margaret  H  57  Charlotte  street,  Dorchester  30 

Nellie  M  309  Chestnut  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  29 

Ruth  G  10  Bradford  avenue,  Bradford  29 

Symmes,  Marjorie  O  22  Berkley  street,  Reading  24 
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Tarbell,  Florence  L  72  Firglade  avenue,  Springfield  34 

Taylor,  Edna  L  19  Wolcott  street,  Maiden  28 

Olive  W  Lynnfield  27 

Thomas,  Alma  A  122  Summer  street,  Medford  28 

Helen  40  Mather  street,  Dorchester  13 

Ruth  E  11  East  Newton  street  16 

Thompson,  Emma  M  24  Chestnut  street,  Maiden  28 

Irene  F  24  Chestnut  street,  Maiden  28 

Leighton  S  178  Florence  street,  Melrose  16 

Tobin,  Richard  T  23  Sacramento  street,  Cambridge  26 

Ruth  V  11  Union  street,  Brighton  26 

Tolman,  Laura  B  607  Washington  street,  Winchester  27 

Townsend,  Ella  L  '.  243  Massasoit  street,  Springfield  15 

Tracy,  Annie  V  38  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  18,  30 

Travers,  Mary  637  Dudley  street,  Dorchester  19 

Tucker,  Alice  L  40  Berkeley  street  31 

Tukey,  Harrv  H  31  Hamlet  street,  Somerville  33 

Turner,  Vesta  M  Braintree  29 

Tyler,  Elizabeth  R  Milk  street,  Westboro  30 

V. 

Vaughan,  Louise  W  90  Tremont  street,  Charlestown  24 

Vogel,  Rosa  A  11  Rowland  street,  Roxbury  20 

w. 

Wall,  Jeannette  A  61  Monadnock  street,  Dorchester  21 

Wallace,  Zilla  M  839  Boylston  street  34 

Walsh,  Irene  H  42  G  street  South  Boston  29 

Mary  L  42  Crescent  street,  Bridgewater  27 

Walter,  Weston  C  North  Cohasset  31 

Waterman,  Sarah  M  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  95,  Attleboro  35 

Watson,  Emelie  A  52  Murdock  street,  Brighton  35 

Welch,  Ellen  L  61  Gardner  street,  West  Roxbury  28 

Wells,  Eleanor  F  Wellesley  Farms  *  30 

Welsh,  Mabelle  S  276  Harvard  street,  Cambridge  34 

Mary  G  48  Harvey  street,  North  Cambridge  35 

Wentworth,  May  H  10  Prescol^t  street,  Maiden  28 

West,  Edith  A  96  Vernon  street,  Roxbury  24 

Whalen,  Catharine  T  1714  Beacon  street,  Brookline  15 

White,  Anastasia  K  314  K  street,  South  Boston  24 

Josephine  A  Central  High  School,  Springfield  15 

Priscilla  E  35  Mattapan  street,  Mattapan  29 

Whitney,  Alberta  M  85  Mt.  Auburn  street,  Watertown  30 

Whorf,  Isaiah  A  Norwood  27 

Wilkinson,  Harriet  F  24  York  street,  Grove  Hall  26 

Willard,  Frederic  R  71  Ocean  avenue,  Salem  13 

Williams,  Eva  H  Baldwinsville  14 

Mary  E.  .  (  3  Dudley  place,  Roxbury  28 

Willis,  Edna  47  Wheatland  avenue,  Dorchester  13 

Elizabeth  L  5  Gates  street,  South  Boston  21 

Willoughby,  Alice  S  291  School  street,  Watertown  18 

Wilson,  Edna  T  152  William  street,  New  Bedford  13 

H.  Forrest  127  Glendale  road,  Quincy  27 

Wixom,  Elbert  C  Winchester  16 
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Wollahan,  Helen  H  164  Sylvan  street,  Danvers  28 

Wood,  Francis  O  54  Barclay  street,  Worcester  31 

Wooldridge,  Ethel  G  180  Bellevue  avenue,  Melrose  18 

Wooster,  Ina  M  174  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  22 

Y. 

Young,  Mabel  S  240  Massfield  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  25 

z. 

Zimmerman,  Barbara  R  Wayland  35 


iTfe^f^^^I.  21 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  7,  1915. 

On  motion  of  the  Superintendent,  it  was 
Ordered,  That  four  thousand  (4,000)  copies  of  the 
revised  Bulletin  on  Spelling,  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement, 
be  printed  for  distribution. 

Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Last  year  this  department  published  as  Bulletin  No.  I., 
"Provisional  Minimum  and  Supplementary  Lists  of 
Spelling  Words  for  Pupils  in  Grades  I.  to  VIII."1  These 
lists  were  prepared  from  lists  of  commonly  used  but 
often  misspelled  words  furnished  by  teachers.  Enough 
copies  of  the  bulletin  containing  these  lists  were  sent  to 
each  elementary  school  master  to  supply  each  teacher 
with  a  copy.  In  a  circular  letter  to  masters  accompany- 
ing this  bulletin,  the  Superintendent  suggested  "that 
teachers  should  thoroughly  teach  the  required  words  in 
these  lists  but  should  not  limit  the  instruction  in  spelling 
to  the  words  in  these  lists."  It  is  reasonable  to  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  words  in  the  minimum  list  for  each 
grade  were  especially  emphasized  in  the  spelling 
instruction. 

That  the  instruction  in  spelling  should  not  be  limited 
to  these  lists  will  be  clear  to  one  who  recalls  the  method 
by  which  the  lists  were  prepared.  The  lists  are  in- 
complete; they  were  intended  to  contain  only  those 
words  which  are  supposedly  difficult  for  pupils  to  spell. 
They  contain  no  proper  names  except  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the 
year.  Plurals,  possessives  and  most  derivatives  were 
purposely  not  included.  In  fact,  as  stated  in  last  year's 
bulletin,  "the  preparation  of  a  minimum  list  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment"  and  was  necessarily  only  a 
beginning.  From  the  favorable  comments  of  teachers 
the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  successful. 

The  minimum  lists  printed  for  the  use  of  teachers 
this  year  are  the  same  as  last  year's  lists.  The  words 
in  the  minimum  list  for  each  grade  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  difficulty,  beginning  with  the  easiest.    Folio  w- 


1  Boston  Public  Schools,  School  Document  No.  8,  1914.    (Out  of  print.) 
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ing  each  word  is  a  number  representing  the  per  cent  of 
pupils  who  spelled  that  word  correctly  in  the  May  test. 
Each  word  is  thus  a  standard  measure.  Any  teacher 
can  determine  for  herself  how  the  ability  of  her  class 
compares  with  the  ability  of  the  pupils  of  the  city  by 
testing  her  pupils  on  these  words.  If,  for  example,  the 
word  "  thermometer  "  is  not  spelled  correctly  by  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  an  eighth  grade  class,  that 
class  is  below  the  standard  ability  of  pupils  of  Boston. 
In  a  class  of  forty  not  more  than  four  pupils  should 
misspell  the  word  "  thermometer. "  It  is  believed  that 
by  thus  evaluating  each  word  as  to  its  degree  of  difficulty 
further  assistance  will  be  rendered  teachers  in  the 
making  of  their  instruction  more  effective  by  concen- 
trating attention  where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  supplementary  lists  were  put  into  the  main  part 
of  the  bulletin  last  year  largely  to  afford  teachers  a  con- 
venient opportunity  to  make  from  these  lists  additions 
to  the  minimum  lists.  This  year  words  which  were  for- 
merly in  the  supplementary  lists  have  been  put  at  the 
end  of  this  bulletin.  Teachers  should  note  carefully  the 
plan  which  is  suggested  there  for  using  those  words.  In 
the  absence  of  the  supplementary  lists  including  words 
of  previous  grades  for  review  purposes,  it  is  suggested 
that  teachers  review,  as  far  as  they  may  find  it  necessary, 
all  words  in  the  minimum  lists  of  previous  grades. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  report  on  the  May 
tests  is  that  in  those  tests  words  were  tested,  not  pupils 
or  schools.  The  degree  of  difficulty  of  each  word  was 
determined  by  the  ability  of  at  least  1,000  pupils  to 
spell  it,  after  those  pupils  had  had  the  word  in  a  spelling 
lesson.  The  usual  form  of  a  spelling  test  is  for  the 
teacher  to  give  the  pupils  a  list  of  10,  or  25,  or  50  words 
of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  and  then  make  note  of 
the  percentage  of  those  words  spelled  correctly  by  each 
pupil.  This  method  tests  the  pupil's  ability.  It  may 
never  have  occurred  to  some  teachers  to  find  out  the 
relative  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  words  in  the  test  by 
seeing  how  many  times  each  word  was  misspelled  by 
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the  whole  class.  That  is  what  this  department  under- 
took to  do  for  the  teachers  in  the  May  test  for  each  of 
the  words  in  the  minimum  lists. 

The  work  of  the  department  on  spelling  this  year  will 
be  largely  devoted  to  the  completing  of  the  minimum 
lists  and  to  the  evaluation  of  such  words  as  may  be  added 
to  those  here  printed.  The  cooperation  of  teachers  to 
these  ends  is  invited. 

While  the  selection  of  the  words  to  be  taught  is  an 
important  matter  it  does  not  exceed  in  importance  the 
consideration  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  spelling. 
A  committee  on  spelling,  of  which  Mr.  James  A.  Crowley 
of  the  Emerson  School  is  chairman,  will  begin  a  theoreti- 
cal and  experimental  study  of  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  subject.  Their  work  and  the  work  now  being 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lamprey  of  the  Martin 
School  should  result  in  suggestions  for  some  positive 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  spelling.  Better 
teaching  of  a  reasonable  number  of  words,  grade  by 
grade,  should  result  in  greater  spelling  ability  on  the 
part  of  pupils  in  years  to  come.  Whether  it  does  or 
not  can  be  determined  by  tests  similar  to  those  given 
in  May,  1915,  the  results  of  which  are  reported  in  this 
bulletin. 


FRANK  W.  BALLOU, 

Director. 
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DETERMINING  THE  DEGREE  OP  DIFFICULTY 
OF  SPELLING  WORDS. 


I.    REPORT  ON  THE  SPELLING  TESTS  GIVEN 
IN  MAY,  1915. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Tests. 
As  stated  in  the  instructions  for  giving  the  tests,  the 
purpose  was  "To  test  the  difficulty  of  words  in  order  to 
prepare  a  course  of  study  rather  than  to  test  children  or 
schools."  As  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  I.,  there  is  little 
unanimity  of  judgment  among  teachers  as  to  just  what 
words  are  most  difficult  for  the  children  of  a  given  grade 
to  spell.  This  is  what  one  might  expect  who  stops  to 
consider  that  one  word  may  present  much  more  difficulty 
to  one  pupil  than  to  another.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
there  are  some  words  which  are  difficult  for  most  pupils. 
Such  words  cannot  be  selected  on  any  basis  of  reasoning 
or  guesswork,  but  must  be  determined  by  testing.  It 
was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  testing  in  May,  1915,  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  every  word  in  each 
minimum  list  by  finding  out  how  many  times  it  would  be 
misspelled  by  approximately  1,000  pupils  after  they  had 
had  each  word  in  one  or  more  spelling  lessons.  Last 
year's  minimum  list  indicated  some  difficult  words  to 
receive  special  attention.  This  year  one  advanced  step 
has  been  taken  in  that  the  words  for  each  grade  to  be 
found  in  this  bulletin  have  been  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  degree  of  difficulty,  beginning  with  the  easiest. 
It  should  increase  the  effectiveness  of  her  instruction  if 
the  teacher  knows  what  words  assigned  for  her  grade 
are  likely  to  be  most  difficult  and  which  ones  easiest  for  a 
large  portion  of  her  class.  If,  for  example,  1,378  out  of 
1,459  fourth  grade  pupils  spell  such  a  word  as  "ache" 
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correctly,  it  is  obvious  that  no  great  amount  of  emphasis 
need  be  placed  on  the  teaching  of  that  word.  On  the 
other  hand,  when,  as  in  the  May  test,  246  out  of  1,459 
pupils  misspell  the  word  "ninety,"  it  ought  to  be  clear 
that  this  word  must  receive  special  emphasis  if  a  reason- 
able proportion  of  fourth  grade  pupils  are  going  to  be  able 
to  spell  that  word. 

Planning  for  the  Tests. 

To  carry  on  in  an  economic  manner  any  kind  of  educa- 
tional measurement  work  on  a  city-wide  basis  in  a  school 
system  as  large  as  Boston's  necessitates  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  amount  of  clerical  work  involved.  One 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  organize  the  testing  so  that  there 
shall  be  only  enough  children  tested  in  any  given  case 
to  make  the  results  obtained  fairly  representative  of  the 
whole  city.  If,  for  example,  the  results  obtained  from 
testing  1,000  children  are  approximately  identical  with 
the  results  secured  from  testing  5,000  or  more  children, 
then  it  is  obvious  that,  as  far  as  the  results  alone  are 
concerned,  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  to  tabulate  the 
results  of  more  than  the  1,000  cases. 

By  a  carefully  planned  study  *  made  last  year  this 
department  showed  that  the  scores  achieved  by  a  group 
of  1,000  representative  pupils  in  the  Courtis  Standard 
Tests  in  Arithmetic  were  practically  identical  with  those 
achieved  by  the  whole  group  of  from  3,000  to  5,000 
pupils.  In  fact,  nearly  the  same  results  were  secured 
in  the  scores  from  500  children  as  from  the  group  of  1,000 
pupils.  The  essential  requirement  appears  to  be  that 
the  1,000  pupils  shall  be  representative  of  all  the  children 
of  the  city. 

(a)    Grouping  of  Elementary  Districts. 
As  a  basis  for  selecting  the  1,000  representative  pupils 
for  each  set  of  spelling  words,  with  the  aid  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  masters  the  seventy  elementary  districts 


*  Reported  in  School  Administration  and  Supervision,  Vol.  I.,  No.  7,  pages  469-472. 
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were  divided  into  ten  groups  of  approximately  the  same 
number  of  pupils.  In  each  group  were  placed  those 
schools  whose  predominating  type  of  pupil  was  most 
nearly  alike.  The  schools  as  classified  into  groups  are 
as  follows: 


Group  I. 

D  wight. 

Everett. 

Franklin. 

Hyde. 

Prince. 

Rice. 

Sherwin. 

Group  II. 
Blackinton. 
Eliot. 
Hancock. 
Samuel  Adams. 
Theodore  Lyman. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
Washington. 

Group  III. 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 
Gaston. 

John  A.  Andrew. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 
ShurtlefT. 
Thomas  N.  Hart. 


Minot. 
Norcross. 

Group  V. 

Dearborn. 

Dillaway. 

Dudley. 

Hugh  O'Brien. 

John  Winthrop. 

Lewis. 

Martin. 

Group  VI. 

Bigelow. 

Bunker  Hill. 

Frothingham. 

Harvard. 

Prescott. 

Warren. 

Group  VII. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
Bowdoin. 
Quincy. 
Wells. 

Wendell  Phillips. 


Group  IV. 
Chapman. 
Comins. 
Emerson. 
Jefferson. 
John  Cheverus. 
Lawrence. 
Lowell. 


Group  VIII. 

Bennett. 
Edward  Everett. 
Gilbert  Stuart. 
Mary  Hemenway. 
Mather. 

Washington  Allston. 
William  E.  Russell. 
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Agassiz. 

Charles  Sumner. 
Edmund  P.  Tileston. 
Elihu  Greenwood. 
Francis  Parkman. 
Henry  Grew. 
Longfellow. 


Group  IX. 


Group  X. 

Bowditch. 

Christopher  Gibson. 


George  Putnam. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Phillips  Brooks. 
Roger  Wolcott. 


Robert  G.  Shaw. 
Thomas  Gardner. 

At  best  such  a  classification  of  schools  is  imperfect. 
The  basis  of  selection,  i  e.,  the  number  and  the  predom- 
inating type  of  pupils,  made  necessary  some  compro- 
mises. However,  where  as  many  as  1,000  pupils  are 
considered,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  utilization  of  such 
a  classification  will  ever  lead  to  results  that  are  seriously 
erroneous. 


The  selection  of  the  lists  of  words  for  the  various  tests 
was  made  exclusively  from  the  minimum  lists  published 
in  Bulletin  No.  I.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  no 
word  appears  in  two  different  lists.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eighth  grade,  the  pupils  were  asked  to  spell  words 
taken  from  their  own  minimum  list.  In  addition  to 
spelling  their  own  words,  the  eighth  grade  pupils  spelled 
lists  of  words  selected  from  all  preceding  grades  tested 
(III.  to  VII.) .  As  in  other  cases,  at  least  1,000  eighth 
grade  pupils  spelled  each  list  of  words. 

(c)  Selection  of  Schools  to  Spell  each  List. 
In  selecting  schools  in  which  the  various  lists  of  words 
were  to  be  spelled,  three  considerations  were  kept  in 
mind:  (1)  that  as  many  groups  (representing  different 
types  of  pupil)  of  schools  as  possible  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  for  each  list  of  words;  (2)  that 
as  far  as  possible  schools  enough  should  be  taken  from 
each  group  to  make  fairly  equal  the  number  of  different 
types  of  pupil  spelling  each  list;  and  (3)  that  the  selec- 
tion should  provide  at  least  1,000  pupils  to  spell  each 


(b)    Selection  of  Words. 
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list,  due  allowance  having  to  be  made  for  absentees  and 
for  withdrawals  toward  the  close  of  the  year  when  the 
tests  were  to  be  given. 

(d)  Form  of  the  Tests. 
After  considering  the  matter  carefully  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  department,  it  was  decided 
that  the  words  to  be  spelled  should  be  put  in  sentences 
for  the  pupils.  In  order  that  the  same  sentences  should 
be  used  throughout  the  city,  it  then  became  necessary 
to  prepare  the  sentences.  In  this  work  the  department 
had  the  assistance  of  the  Committee  on  Spelling.  The 
form  in  which  the  words  appeared  in  the  test  papers  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  heading  and  the  first  ten 
sentences  taken  from  an  eighth  grade  list: 

LIST  A. 

DIVISION  2.  GRADE  VIII. 

1.  The  two  books  were  SIMILAR  in  size. 

2.  This  country  has  COMMERCIAL  relations  with  Europe. 

3.  The  word  "girl"  is  in  the  FEMININE  gender. 

4.  General  Grant  was  an  EXTRAORDINARY  man. 

5.  There  was  a  MISCELLANEOUS  collection  in  the  attic. 

6.  This  room  will  ACCOMMODATE  forty  children. 

7.  The  southern  states  threatened  to  SECEDE  many  times. 

8.  The  CHAUFFEUR  drove  the  automobile. 

9.  The  THERMOMETER  stands  at  65  degrees  in  the  room. 
10.  The  MILLINER  makes  hats. 

(e)    Instructions  for  Giving  the  Tests. 
The  following  instructions  for  giving  the  tests  were 
printed  on  the  first  page  of  the  folder  containing  the 
list  of  words: 

1.  PURPOSE. 

To  test  the  difficulty  of  words  in  order  to  prepare  a 
course  of  study  rather  than  to  test  children  or  schools. 

2.  SCOPE. 

To  be  given  to  grades  III.  to  VIII.,  inclusive,  in  all  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Boston. 
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3.  TIME. 

Between  9  A.  M.  and  10  A.  M.,  Thursday,  May  27, 1915. 

4.  EXAMINER. 

The  regular  teacher  of  each  class  or  the  substitute. 

5.  PAPER  TO  BE  USED. 

Half  sheet  letter  paper,  8  x  10  inches.  Pupils  are  to 
write  with  ink  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so 
and  may  use  both  sides  of  the  paper  where  necessary. 

6.  HEADING  FOR  PAPERS. 

The  sheet  on  which  the  pupil  writes  his  words  should 
be  headed  with  the  following  information: 


7.    ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORDS  ON  PAPER. 

In  grades  III.,  IV.  and  V.,  have  children  write  the  words 
in  two  columns  of  ten  words  each. 
In  grades  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII. ,  have  children  write  the  first 
thirty  words  in  two  columns  of  fifteen  words  each  and 
write  the  remaining  twenty  words  in  a  single  column  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  paper. 


First  pronounce  that  word  in  the  sentence  which  is  in 
capital  letters.  Then  read  the  sentence  aloud  to  the 
class.  Then  repeat  the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  In 
case  it  is  necessary  to  make  every  pupil  understand  the 
word  it  may  be  pronounced  again.  Allow  plenty  of 
time  for  the  writing.  The  sentences  should  be  read  in 
order,  beginning  with  the  first. 
9.  CAUTION. 

Each  word  should  be  pronounced  naturally  and  dis- 
tinctly by  the  teicher.  Enunciate  clearly,  but  not  so  as 
to  suggest  the  spelling. 

10.  GENERAL. 

As  far  as  consistent  with  these  directions,  the  teacher 
may  use  his  or  her  regular  methods  of  the  spelling  lesson. 

11.  RETURNS. 

As  soon  as  possible  and  at  least  by  the  afternoon  of 
May  31,  1915,  all  pupils'  papers  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  Supervisor  of  Testing  in  your  district. 


Name. 

Sex  

Grade 


School  and  District.., 
Age  at  last  birthday 
Teacher's  name  


8.    PRONOUNCING  THE  WORDS. 
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(/)    Instructions  for  Correcting  the  Results. 
The  following  instructions  for  correcting  the  results 
were  printed  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  folder  containing 
the  list  of  words: 

1.  The  correction  of  results  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
The  department  does  not  require  it.  The  following  direc- 
tions are  offered  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  assist  the  department  in  this  work. 

2.  When  all  the  words  have  been  written,  have  the  pupils 
exchange  papers.  Have  them  put  aside  their  pens  and 
note  the  misspelled  words  with  pencils,  thus  making  it 
impossible  for  pupils  to  change  the  spelling  of  words  without 
being  detected. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  place  an  "X"  after  each  word  that  is  not 
correctly  spelled.  Do  not  put  any  marks  after  words  cor- 
rectly spelled.  Where  pupils  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
spelling  ask  them  to  put  a  question  mark  after  the  word. 
The  teacher  should  decide  later  whether  or  not  the  word  is 
correctly  spelled. 

4.  In  the  ordinary  work  of  the  class,  some  of  the  following 
faults  would  be  considered  serious  errors.  Please  note 
carefully,  however,  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  test 

a.  A  word  other  than  a  proper  name  is  not  wrong  if  it 
is  begun  with  a  capital  letter. 

b.  It  is  not  an  error  in  spelling  if  the  "  i's  "  are  not  dotted 
and  the  "t's"  are  not  crossed. 

c.  In  case  a  word  is  re-written  by  the  pupil,  correct  the 
last  form,  disregarding  the  others. 

d.  Where  a  word  has  been  omitted,  it  should  be  counted 
as  misspelled. 

e.  If  a  word  is  illegible,  it  should  be  counted  as  mis- 
spelled. 

/.  A  word  may  be  counted  as  correctly  spelled  provided 
there  is  authority  for  such  spelling  in  either  Webster's 
or  Worcester's  Dictionary. 

Handling  the  Results  in  the  Office. 
Although  the  correction  of  the  spelling  papers  was 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  teachers,  the  fact  that  every 
teacher  had  her  pupils  correct  the  papers  as  sug- 
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gested  in  the  printed  instructions  is  illustrative  of  that 
spirit  of  professional  cooperation  which  has  been  shown 
since  the  department  began  its  work. 

The  correction  of  spelling  papers  is  not  an  easy  task; 
it  requires  the  close  attention  of  the  examiner  and  the 
exercise  of  much  patience  to  detect  such  substitutes  as 
"ie"  for  "ei,"  "ery"  for  "ary,"  and  "pal"  for  "pie." 
Even  in  the  most  careful  correcting  by  more  than  one 
person  some  errors  are  likely  to  escape  detection.  The 
office  found  only  a  few  errors  in  the  papers  of  about 
one-half  the  teachers.  Most  of  the  errors  not  found 
by  teachers  appeared  in  papers  which  the  teachers 
seemingly  did  not  review  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
pupils  had  properly  made  the  corrections  according  to 
instructions. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  errors  overlooked  by 
some  teachers,  it  was  not  possible  to  accept  as  final  the 
number  of  misspelled  words  as  reported  by  any  teacher. 
During  the  summer  vacation  most  of  the  time  of  two 
clerks  was  devoted  to  the  correction  and  the  tabulation 
of  the  results  on  the  eighth  grade  papers  alone.  Obvi- 
ously, it  was  impossible  thus  to  correct  all  the  papers 
of  55,070  children.  Hence,  the  amount  of  error  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  one  complete  set  of  1,091 
papers.  This  per  cent  of  error  was  then  used  in  finding 
the  total  errors.  While  the  result  thus  obtained  is  not 
as  accurate  as  an  actual  count  would  be  it  is  sufficiently 
exact  for  all  purposes.  By  actual  application  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  variation  from  an  actual 
count  was  never  enough  to  change  by  more  than  1  per 
cent  the  final  evaluation  of  any  given  word  as  it  appears 
listed  in  this  bulletin. 

A  careful  study  was  made  by  this  office  of  the  papers  of 
1,091  eighth  grade  pupils  spelling  a  list  of  50  seventh  grade 
words.  That  study  showed  that  (a)  with  but  two 
exceptions  additional  errors  were  found  for  each  of  the  50 
words;  that  (6)  in  general,  the  number  of  errors  over- 
looked by  teachers  ranged  from  3  per  cent  to  8  per  cent 
of  the  actual  errors;  and  that  (c)  pupils  and  teachers 
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failed  to  find  an  average  of  6  per  cent  of  the  actual 
errors  per  word  found  by  the  office.  The  median  of 
overlooked  errors  for  each  word  was  also  6  per  cent. 

Having  found  that  the  median  of  overlooked  errors  per 
word  was  6  per  cent  of  the  actual  errors,  the  actual 
number  of  errors  for  each  word  was  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  errors  reported  by  teachers. 
The  results  from  this  method  of  computing  the  actual 
errors  were  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by 
actually  counting  the  errors.  This  comparison  showed 
that  in  56  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  resulting  per  cents 
showing  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  words  were 
identical;  that  in  20  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  per  cents 
resulting  from  the  computation  method  were  1  per  cent 
higher  than  by  actual  count;  and  that  in  24  per  cent  of 
the  cases  the  per  cents  resulting  from  the  computation 
method  were  1  per  cent  lower  than  those  obtained  from 
actual  count.  The  fact  that  in  so  many  cases  the 
results  were  identical,  together  with  the  further  fact  that 
in  no  case  was  the  variation  more  than  1  per  cent,  show 
that  the  computation  method  brings  results  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  desired  purpose. 

With  approximately  1,000  pupils  spelling  each  word  a 
constant  omission  of  six  errors  per  hundred  words 
spelled  means  that  the  number  of  errors  for  each  word 
reported  by  teachers  is  nearly  or  approximately  1  per 
cent  too  small.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  per  cent 
of  error  for  each  word  is  deducted  from  100  per  cent  to 
find  what  per  cent  of  the  pupils  spelled  the  word  correctly, 
the  resulting  per  cent  is  correspondingly  too  large. 

Even  though  this  constant  error  of  overlooked  words 
is  not  large,  to  be  approximately  exact  and  fair  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  each  word,  this 
error  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  case  of 
the  easier  words  it  is  true  that  it  has  no  effect  whatever 
in  the  final  rating  of  the  word;  in  the  case  of  the  more 
difficult  words,  to  omit  consideration  of  overlooked 
errors  would  mean  that  the  resulting  evaluation  of  those 
words  would  be  too  high.    The  effect  of  this  would  be, 
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(a)  to  indicate  that  those  words  are  easier  than  they 
really  are,  and  (b)  to  fix  a  higher  standard  of  excellency 
in  spelling  those  words  than  the  present  ability  of 
Boston  children  warrants. 


Number  of  Schools,  Classes  and  Pupils  Tested. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  schools, 
classes  and  pupils  tested  in  spelling  in  May,  1915: 


Number  of  Elementary  Districts  tested 
Number  of  Classes  and  Pupils : 


Grade  III. 
Grade  IV. 
Grade  V. 
Grade  VI. 
Grade  VII. 
Grade  VIII. 


70 


Totals 


Classes. 

273 
262 
248 
247 
236 
184 


Pupils. 

9,747 
10,169 
9,485 
9,381 
8,960 
7,328 


1,450  55,070 


II.  MINIMUM  LIST  OF  EVALUATED  WORDS 
FOR  GRADES  I.  TO  VIII. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  written  tests 
in  spelling  to  pupils  of  the  first  or  the  second  grade,  the 
relative  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  words  in  the  minimum 
lists  for  these  two  grades  has  not  been  determined.  At 
some  future  date  it  may  be  possible  to  give  some  tests 
which  will  accomplish  for  these  grades  a  result  cor- 
responding to  that  obtained  from  testing  in  the  other 
grades. 

The  minimum  lists  of  words  for  the  various  grades 
presented  here  are  at  present  too  small  to  constitute  a 
reasonable  "  irreducible  minima."  It  ought  to  be  the 
more  easy,  therefore,  for  each  teacher  to  teach  these 
words  so  that  every  child  shall  know  how  to  spell  every 
one  of  them.  The  particular  attention  of  teachers  is 
called  to  the  suggestions  that  the  words  of  all  previous 
grades  should  be  reviewed,  and  also  that  the  minimum 
lists  in  some  of  the  grades  be  increased  according  to  the 
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plan  outlined  on  page  24.  It  may  be  that  the  lists  for 
the  second  and  third  grades  should  be  reduced,  or  at 
least  considerably  revised.  Therefore,  each  teacher 
should  also  be  prepared  to  report  at  an  early  date  on 
the  desirable  eliminations. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  course  of 
study  for  first  grade  spelling,  the  minimum  list  for  this 
grade  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  one-half,  or  from 
99  words  to  45  words.  The  words  taken  from  the 
minimum  list  have  been  put  into  the  supplementary 
list,  which  appears  on  page  27.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
some  of  the  words  found  in  the  first  grade  supplementary 
list  should  be  incorporated  in  the  minimum  list  of  the 
second  grade.  Otherwise,  the  minimum  lists  for  the 
various  grades  are  here  reprinted  practically  as  they 
appeared  in  Bulletin  No.  I. 


GRADE  I. 

Total  Number  of  Words  in  Minimum  List, 


dog 
doll 

fun 

girl 
go 

good 

has 
have 
he 
his 

I 


in 

is 
it 

jump 

like 

man 
may 
me 
my 

not 

on 


45. 

play 

red 
run 

see 
she 

the 
to 

up 

we 
will 

you 


Make  List  of  Additional  Words  Here. 
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GRADE  II. 

Total  Number  of  Words  in  Minimum  List,  133. 


about 

father 

next 

that 

after 

flower 

none 

then 

four 

north 

there 

from 

off 

thpsp 

apple  ' 

garden 

once 

they 

ate 

one 

think 

aunt 

goes 

only 

those 

been 
bird 

gone 

other 

three 

great 

our 
own 

tod  a  v 
tried 

black 

half 

two 

blue 

head 

pencil 

bread 

hear 

played 

use 

bright 

here 

please 

bring 

high 

present 

walk 

brother 

horse 

pretty. 

want 

but 

house 

put 

warm 

buy 

hungry 

quick 
said 

water 

by 

hurt 

wear 
went 

pomp 

\jCb\jKslX 

cent 

kitten 
knew 
knife 

say 

says 

school 

were 
what 
when 

come 
could 
cried 

know 
lairl 

lcUtU 

shall 
shoes 

where 
white 

dear 

large 

laugh 

leaf 

lesson 

love 

should 
sister 

who 
why 

desk 

small 

wish 

does 

some 

with 

done 

south 

work 

don't 

street 

would 

each 
east 

many 

such 

write 

might 

summer 

wrote 

mother 

sure 

eight 

year 

ever 

name 

table 

your 

every 

never 

talk 

Make  List  of  Additional  Words  Here. 
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GRADE  III. 
Total  Number  of  Words  in  Minimum  List,  200. 


May 

99 

nothing 

89 

people 

85 

Boston 

98 

ought 

89 

quiet 

85 

Sunday 

97 

answer 

88 

stopped 

85 

April 

96 

apron 

88 

using 

85 

IVTondf)  v 

96 

Alienist 

88 

V  <X\jcb  U1W11 

85 

almost, 

<JjLXXX  KJiJ  V 

95 

bniie^ht, 

88 

"Wpd  n  psd  ft  v 

85 

grade 

95 

.Tulv 

88 

nl  thmipTi 

CXx  \jlV\J  Llg^Il 

84 

\J \JXXXXXX  W 

94 

learn 

88 

bridge 

84 

Via  vine1' 

J.Xdi  V  XXXfa 

93 

rough 

88 

built 

84 

move 

93 

sugar 

88 

early 

84 

pair 

93 

th  01  lenS 

88 

f  nmilv 

x  ixxxxxxy 

84 

teacher 

93 

another 

87 

honpst 

XX\J  XXKjiJ  V 

84 

always 

92 

breakfast 

87 

month 

84 

comb 

92 

dictation 

87 

throw 

84 

doctor 

92 

fruit 

87 

tomorrow 

84 

dollar 

92 

knock 

87 

used 

84 

drivins" 

\JLX  X  V  lllg 

92 

lose 

87 

afraid 

83 

earth 

92 

November 

87 

cousin 

83 

hour 

92 

ready 

87 

dishes 

83 

June 

92 

third 

87 

empty 

83 

making 

92 

uncle 

87 

field 

83 

Mflrrh 

XrJLCLX  KjXX 

92 

upon 

87 

first 

83 

money 

92 

wagon 

87 

grocer 

83 

much 

92 

world 

87 

quarter 

83 

between 

91 

building 

86 

taught 

83 

brought 

91 

chimney 

86 

animal 

82 

build 

91 

climb 

86 

January 

82 

busy 

91 

daughter 

86 

kept 

82 

chair 

91 

Dpppnribpr 

X-J  \Zi\jKDXXX  YjKDx 

86 

pupil 

82 

children 

91 

dozen 

86 

right 

82 

Friday 

91 

pnouerh 

V11U  U.C~II 

86 

running 

82 

iron 

91 

juice 

86 

true 

82 

o'clock 

91 

JJ.1U1 11111 

visit 

82 

often 

91 

obpv 

86 

wrong 

82 

very 

91 

quart 

86 

breath 

81 

blew 

90 

stairs 

86 

broke 

81 

just 

90 

i".V>  cw  1  cr  n  \~. 

86 

plnthps 

81 

mouth 

90 

Tnpsdav 

86 

color 

81 

too 

90 

wViiph 

VV  lliuil 

86 

iui  iiy 

81 

while 

90 

whose 

86 

friend 

81 

broken 

89 

yesterday 

86 

laughed 

81 

caught 

89 

dropped 

85 

leaving 

81 

chopped 

89 

guess 

85 

meant 

81 

country 

89 

heard 

85 

minute 

81 

evening 

89 

listen 

85 

naughty 

81 

farther 

89 

noise 

85 

nickel 

81 

moving 

89 

October 

85 

question 

81 
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shining 

81 

cities 

78 

writing 

76 

study 

81 

knives 

78 

picture 

75 

visitor 

81 

whole 

78 

towards 

75 

eleven 

80 

woman 

78 

women 

75 

holiday- 

80 

Christmas 

77 

themselves 

74 

quite 

80 

countries 

77 

Thursday 

74 

replied 

80 

fourth 

77 

divide 

73 

stooped 

80 

known 

77 

stretch 

73 

their 

SO 

notice 

77 

squirrel 

71 

touch 

80 

pleasant 

77 

written 

71 

twelve 

80 

raise 

77 

sleigh 

70 

watch 

80 

September 

77 

surely 

70 

autumn 

79 

stories 

77 

threw 

70 

break 

79 

doesn't 

76 

fierce 

68 

careful 

79 

either 

76 

pitcher 

68 

juicy 

79 

February 

76 

umbrella 

68 

piece 

79 

knocked 

76 

scholar 

63 

Saturday 

79 

neither 

76 

through 

59 

truly 

79 

piano 

76 

really 

57 

carried 

78 

saucer 

76 

Make  List  op  Additional  Words  Here. 
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GRADE  IV. 
Total  Number  of  Words  in  Minimum  List,  100. 


acne 

yy 

curtain 

01 

yi 

strait 

QT 

87 

nere 

yy 

errand 

01 

yi 

tongue 

QT 

87 

island 

QQ 
yy 

language 

Q1 

y  i 

carriage 

QA 
50 

stop 

AO 

y© 

V,  «^  „  4-1,  ^ 

oreatne 

oo 

yu 

certain 

8o 

ocean 

OA 

yo 

difficult 

oo 

yu 

collar 

8o 

until 

yo 

eighth 

oo 

yu 

dining 

QA 

80 

across 

OK 

yo 

handkerchief 

oo 

yu 

neighbor 

OA 

80 

already 

OK 

yo 

isthmus 

QO 

yu 

nephew 

QA 

8b 

fourth 

yo 

learned 

on 
yu 

quarrel 

QA 
50 

sphere 

Q£ 

yo 

parade 

QO 

yu 

surprise 

QA 
OO 

arithmetic 

QA 

y^t 

tired 

on 
yu 

useful 

QA 
50 

beautiful 

QA 
y*t 

used  to 

QO 

yu 

usual 

QA 
50 

because 

QA 

y<± 

village 

on 
yu 

vegetable 

QA 
50 

cellar 

O/t 

y4 

pumpkin 

CO 

©y 

weather 

QA 

8o 

against 

QQ 
yo 

sentence 

Q.Q 
oy 

furniture 

SIA 
O1* 

engine 

QQ 

yo 

suppose 

QQ 
oy 

ninth 

QJ. 

happen 

yo 

beginning 

QQ 
OO 

niece 

QQ 
5o 

neaitn 

yo 

boundary 

QQ 
OO 

ninety 

QQ 
5o 

ladies 

yo 

escape 

QQ 
OO 

quotient 

QO 

8o 

recess 

OQ 

yo 

grocery 

CQ 
OO 

decimal 

QO 

8J 

answered 

oo 

lilies 

CC 
OO 

scissors 

QO 

birthday 

oo 

yj 

piazza 

CQ 
OO 

envelope 

Q1 

81 

capital 

oo 

yz 

shoulder 

OO 

88 

journey 

Q1 

81 

corner 

QO 

yz 

soldier 

QQ 

oo 

possible 

Q1 

51 

geography 

oo 

avenue 

8/ 

raisin 

Q1 

81 

headache 

oo 

yz 

biscuit 

CT 
8/ 

business 

*70 

/y 

Kiiicnen 

Q9 

uircc  nun 

87 

O  4 

b  biollg  Kill 

mountain 

92 

easily 

87 

usually 

79 

nineteen 

92 

except 

87 

whether 

79 

since 

92 

Massachusetts 

87 

receive 

78 

together 

92* 

muscle 

87 

straight 

77 

accept 

91 

nineteenth 

87 

enough 

76 

believe 

91 

obedient 

87 

busily 

91 

quotation 

87 

Make  List  of  Additional  Words  Here. 
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GRADE  V. 

Total  Number  of  Words  in  Minimum  List,  60. 


cocoa 

99 

captain 

96 

denominator 

94 

debt 

99 

column 

96 

planned 

94 

whom 

99 

length 

96 

plateau 

94 

machine 

98 

orphan 

96 

scene 

94 

misspell 

98 

promoted 

96 

several 

94 

odor 

98 

twelfth 

96 

bureau 

93 

accurate 

97 

all  right 

95 

cipher 

93 

aisle 

97 

awful 

95 

fertile 

93 

area 

97 

bruise 

95 

vinegar 

93 

attention 

97 

celery 

95 

expense 

92 

banana 

97 

different 

95 

practise 

92 

daily 

97 

glacier 

95 

sympathy 

92 

excuse 

97 

laundry 

95 

molasses 

91 

halves 

97 

lettuce 

95 

paragraph 

91 

league 

97 

plural 

95 

patient 

91 

promise 

97 

promotion 

95 

pursue 

91 

really 

97 

review 

95 

separate 

91 

stepped 

97 

swimming 

95 

thousandths 

91 

view 

97 

thief 

95 

patience 

89 

wholly 

97 

ceiling 

94 

possessive 

88 

Make  List  of  Additional  Words  Here. 
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GRADE  VI. 
Total  Number  of  Words  in  Minimum  List,  100. 


cashier 

yo 

anxious 

nunareatns 

90 

lying 

OR 

oicycie 

OA 

yi 

initial 

90 

Tjeiopnonti 

OR 

calendar 

museum 

C\(\ 

90 

wrong 

OR 

icicle 

QA 

y^t 

obedience 

AA 

90 

elevated 

Q7 

y  / 

SK111IU1 

y^t 

orchestra 

90 

guest 

Q7 
y  / 

btomacn 

y^t 

peculiar 

C\C\ 

yU 

BU1U.1C1 

97 

cf.n  r\  \r\ n  cr 

04 

ccrtmcaie 

CO 

oy 

wr In  o  y*T 

Q7 

llHCdl/Cl 

QA 
yi 

exercise 

CO 

oy 

o  n  t"  In 

diCCcpicU. 

03 
yo 

kneads 

CO 

oy 

<X  W  rw.  VV  duL  U. 

V  Cl  IIOI 

UlcUJlCinG 

oy 

utjiiavioi 

c70 

CUlloi  cilCc 

Q9 
y^ 

apostrophe 

QQ 

00 

96 

To  "mill  Q  T* 

09 

Ucccive 

SS 
00 

celebrate 

yo 

foreign 

Q9 

y^ 

describe 

QQ 
OO 

/"»1T'1  7DT1 

ClllZcIl 

yu 

IllObl^UlOO 

Q9 

syllable 

QQ 
OO 

COIilllltTCo 

yo 

OlllltticU. 

Q9 

experience 

Q*7 
Oi 

height 

OR 
yo 

vertical 

09 

y^ 

persuade 

Q*7 
0/ 

llOfepil/djl 

clllcOl/lOllcltcij/ 

Q1 

loreigner 

oO 

industrious 

yo 

application 

01 
y  1 

fortieth 

QA 
OO 

Till  1  TYI  V*lOY* 

piuiuutJi 

t/O 

WJUI  tCbj 

Q1 

necessary 

QR 
oO 

route 

OR 

ClCOLlUjl 

Q1 

iionbciise 

oO 

btoppfcJU. 

OR 

c/O 

cAdiimict  liuii 

Q1 

pOoocbolOIl 

OO 

absence 

yo 

finally 

Q1 

yi 

thorough 

QA 
OO 

advertisement 

yo 

kerosene 

Q1 

y± 

appreciate 

oO 

altogether 

0^ 
yo 

niacninery 

01 

yi 

immediately 

oO 

auiomouiic 

yo 

OppObll/C 

01 
y  1 

iiiuoician 

Q.^ 

OO 

cancel 

0^ 
yo 

1  tJCOglllZit; 

01 

y  1 

prepara  tion 

OO 

choir 

0*1 

01 

uciiipei  di  u  lu  e 

R^ 

depth 

95 

yacht 

91 

immense 

84 

electric 

95 

ancient 

90 

occasion 

84 

faucet 

95 

appetite 

90 

referred 

84 

luncheon 

95 

athletic 

90 

especially 

83 

salary 

95 

description 

90 

receipt 

82 

telegraph 

95 

disappear 

90 

accident 

94 

government 

90  1 

Make  List  of  Additional  Words  Here. 
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GRADE  VII. 
Total  Number  of  Words  in  Minimum  List,  75. 


address 

oo 
yy 

invitation 

OA 

yo 

development 

92 

college 

99 

management 

OA 

yo 

license 

92 

manage 

no 

yy 

parliament 

OA 

yo 

occurred 

92 

beautiful 

no 

yo 

pedler 

QA 

yo 

parallel 

92 

chief 

98 

respectfully 

OA 

yo 

physiology 

92 

dictionary 

yo 

lorniaiiy 

yo 

restaurant 

92 

exhibition 

no 

yo 

gymnasium 

yo 

besiege 

91 

grammar 

98 

hygiene 

OK 

yo 

naphtha 

91 

independence 

no 

yo 

knowledge 

OK 

yo 

recommendation  91 

manufacture 

oe 

massacre 

yo 

references 

91 

scheme 

yo 

physician 

OK 

yo 

siege 

91 

approach 

ot 

y/ 

pneumonia 

OK 

yo 

sieve 

91 

athlete 

y  / 

precede 

QK 

yo 

successful 

91 

bouquet  > 

07 

y/ 

shepherd 

OK 

yo 

superintendent 

91 

colonel 

97 

accuracy 

y4 

occurrence 

90 

debtor 

97 

judgment 

y4 

reservoir 

90 

destroy 

Q7 

y  / 

mortgage 

QA. 
yi 

stationary 

90 

independent 

97 

principal 

94 

stationery 

90 

judicial 

97 

secretary 

94 

government 

88 

leisure 

97 

yield 

94 

privilege 

88 

analysis 

96 

besieged 

93 

recommend 

88 

appearance 

96 

convenience 

93 

principle 

86 

beneficial 

96 

disappearance 

93 

seize 

86 

character 

96 

mischievous 

93 

sovereign 

86 

freight 

96 

sincerely 

93 

library 

85 

Make  List  of  Additional  Words  Here. 
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GRADE  VIII. 
Total  Number  of  Words  in  Minimum  List,  49. 


Q\T(±T\  IIP 

ttv  en  tie 

99 

millinov 
iiiiiiiiiei 

vo 

bUlXlClcilL 

QO 

L/*jiiiint;i  \jidii 

QQ 

tariff 

bell  111 

yo 

accommodate 

Q1 

yi 

gUctlU. 

Q8 

dOC[Llcllll  Id/Ilt/C 

04. 
y^t 

attendance 

Q1 

yi 

98 

npnpfit. 

94 

J^JUloLllU 

01 
y  i 

vptrprinp 
lev  CllUt/ 

MJllbOlOUb 

relieve 

Q1 

yi 

aCKIlO  WlcQgc 

Q7 
y  < 

financial 

y^t 

chauffeur 

yU 

n  q  m  t~»  5ii  en 

C  O/lll  JJ  ell  Ji,  11 

97 

Qiin  lPTi  pa 

i/O 

tllCl  lllUllltJLfcM 

00 
yu 

1  T*T*P {Till  Q  V 
lllCgUldi 

97 

L/WiioOieiiec 

i/O 

Qll  Vll  1  o  Ttr 
dUAllldlj 

SO 
oy 

97 

V / 1 1  V  Ulll  vll  V 

93 

TpminiriA 
i  ciniiiiiie 

8Q 

Oi/ 

committee 

96 

counterfeit 

93 

miscellaneous 

89 

courageous 

96 

diphtheria 

93 

extraordinary 

88 

guardian 

96 

secede 

93 

secession 

87 

interfere 

96 

assistance 

92 

similar 

87 

navigable 

96 

discipline 

92 

lieutenant 

86 

acquainted 

95 

immigrant 

92 

nuisance 

85 

disappoint 

95 

millinery 

92 

fatigue 

95 

necessity 

92 

Make  List  of  Additional  Words  Here. 


III.  INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF  WORDS 
IN  THE  MINIMUM  LISTS. 
The  words  which  now  constitute  the  Minimum  List 
of  each  grade  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  being  diffi- 
cult for  pupils  to  spell  in  their  written  work.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  many  words  not  included  in  the  Minimum 
Lists  which  are  within  the  pupils'  writing  vocabularies, 
some  of  which  afford  them  difficulty  in  spelling.  Such 
words  should  be  added  to  the  Minimum  Lists.  The 
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department  aims  to  increase  the  Minimum  List  of  each 
grade  until  it  covers  approximately  the  writing  vocabu- 
laries of  the  ordinary  pupils  of  the  grade.  To  this  end 
the  cooperation  of  masters  and  teachers  is  invited.  The 
following  pages  contain  an  explanation  of  what  has 
already  been  done,  and  how  the  teachers  can  assist  in 
the  complete  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

What  the  "Supplementary  Lists"  Are. 
During  the  last  few  years  several  important  attempts 
have  been  made  to  select  more  judiciously  the  spelling 
words  which  should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 
Outside  of  similar  work  of  this  department  with  which 
the  teachers  of  Boston  are  familiar  the  following  will 
indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  some  of  these 
attempts. 

1.  Ayres:  A  List  of  542  Words  from  the  Vocabulary  of 
Personal,  Business  and  Social  Letters.  Published  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

2.  Ayres:  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling,  con- 
taining 1000  commonly  used  words.  Published  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

3.  Jones:  Concrete  Investigation  of  the  Material  of  English 
Spelling.   Published  by  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

4.  Kelley:  A  Spelling  List  for  Third  Grade.  Published  by 
the  Martin  School  of  Boston.  (Mr.  Charles  M.  Lamprey, 
Principal.) 

5.  Nicholson:  A  Speller  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  in  Cali- 
fornia.  Published  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Recently  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lamprey  has  compiled  a 
complete  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  words  in  the  above 
lists,  together  with  the  Boston  lists,  showing,  as  far  as 
was  shown  in  the  original  list,  to  what  grade  each  word 
was  assigned  by  the  original  investigator.*  Mr.  Lam- 
prey placed  his  original  material  at  the  disposal  of  this 

*  A  limited  number  of  "An  Experimental  Method  of  Teaching  Spelling  "  by  Mr.  Lamprey 
can  be  obtained  from  him  or  from  this  department.  This  pamphlet  contains  the  complete 
alphabetical  list  of  words  assigned  to  a  grade  according  to  the  consensus  of  opinions  as 
expressed  in  the  original  lists. 
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department,  and  the  Supplementary  Lists  of  words  have 
been  made  up  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Lamprey's  list  and 
the  lists  furnished  by  teachers  last  spring.  All  the 
words  contained  in  these  original  lists  that  are  not 
already  in  some  Boston  Minimum  List  have  been  in- 
cluded in  these  Supplementary  Lists,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. The  plurals  of  words  which  do  not  offer  spelling 
difficulty  in  case  the  pupil  can  spell  the  singular  form, 
and  derivatives  which  regularly  add  ed,  ing  or  Hon  to 
the  original  word,  are  not  included. 

In  view  of  the  reliability  of  the  original  lists  as  well 
as  of  the  care  with  which  the  teachers'  lists  were  appar- 
ently prepared,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  words  in  the  "  Supplementary  Lists"  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  Minimum  Lists.  Indeed  a  teacher  might 
very  properly  teach  the  Supplementary  List  after  the 
words  in  the  Minimum  List  have  been  sufficiently 
emphasized.  The  words  from  the  Supplementary  Lists 
to  be  added  to  the  Minimum  Lists  ought  always  to  be 
chosen  by  determining  whether  such  words  are  used  by 
pupils  in  their  written  work. 

How  to  Add  Words  to  the  Minimum  Lists. 
Instructions  to  Teachers. 

1.  List  in  alphabetical  order  on  page  following  about 
25  words,  found  in  the  Supplementary  List  for  your 
grade,  which  you  find  your  children  use  in  their  written 
work. 

2.  If  teachers  of  a  given  grade  in  a  district  find  it 
convenient  or  desirable  it  is  suggested  that  they  unite 
in  making  a  single  report.  In  that  case,  let  the  chair- 
man's name  appear  on  the  Report  under  "Teacher"  and 
indicate  in  the  space  provided  for  that  purpose  the 
number  of  teachers  who  join  in  making  the  report. 

3.  Tear  out  the  perforated  page  which  contains  the 
report  and  hand  it  to  your  Supervisor  of  Testing,  who 
will  forward  all  papers  to  this  department,  Mason 
street,  on  or  before  February  1,  1916. 


REPORT  ON  ADDITIONAL  WORDS  FOR  THE 
MINIMUM  LISTS, 


To  be  Handed  to  the  Supervisor  op  Testing  in  Each  District 
on  or  Before  February  1,  1916. 


Name  of  Teacher. 

School  or  District. 

Grade. 

If  other  teachers  join  with  you  in  making  this  report  indicate 
here  how  many  j 


My  selection  of  words  to  be  added  to  the  Minimum  List  for 
my  grade  is  as  follows: 

1  .'   16  

2   17  

3   18  

4   19  

5   20  

6   21  

7   22  

8   23  

9   24  

10   25  

11   26  

12   27  

13   28  ;  

14   29  

15  .   30  
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all 

an 

away 

ball 

bat 
be 
bed 
box 

cut 

day 
did 

ear 
eat 
egg 
eye 

fan 
fat 
fed 


feed 

fish 

fit 

fly 

for 

fox 

gave 

get 

give 

got 

gun 

had 

hat 

hen 

her 

him 

hit 

hop 

hot 

jam 


GRADE  I. 

Supplementary  List. 

kite 
kitty 

let 
little 
look 

mamma 
mat 
men 
mice 
milk 

nest 
new 
no 
now 
nut 

of 
one 
ox 


papa 
pet 


Pig 
pin 

ran 
rat 
read 
ride 

saw 
sing 
spin 
sun 

ten 

that 

this 

top 

tree 

us 

was 
wet 
win 


Make  List  of  Additional  Words  Here. 
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10 


GRADE  II. 
Supplementary  List. 


add 

doing 

lay 

pony 

age 

door 

leg 

poor 

dress 

lie 

pot 

ant 

drink 

Hd 

nndHino" 

arm 

drum 

live 

|  /  Llv  Iw  Atj 

OS 

dry 

mill 
pun 

ask 

duck 

lcng 

pump 

Puppy 

Q  TX7Q  uT£l 

push 

face 

mad 

babies 

far 

make 

quit 

bad 

fast 

match 

bank 

feet 

may  be 

rag 

bar 

fell 

mean 

rain 

bark 

felt 

meet 

ribbon 

bear 

fill 

met 

rice 

bee 

fir 

mine 

river 
road 
rob 

bell 

fur 

moon 

best 

month 

bite 

game 

more 

robin 

rock 

rode 

boat 

gate 

most 

box 

mouse 

bug 

mud 

roll 

burn 

God 

room 

butter 

nasty 

root 

buzz 

grass 

near 

rope 

gum 

night 

rose 

cake 

nose 

rot 

call 

hair 

number 

round 

candy 

ham 

old 

rubber 

can't 

hand 

rude 

cap 

hard 

orange 

salt 

carry 

help 

out 

cart 

hide 

over 

same 

coat 

nill 

sand 

cola 

home 

paid 

Santa  Claus 

cook 

how 

pail 

sap 

cookies 

paint 

sat 

corn 

ice 

pan 

season 

count 

if 

paper 

see 

cup 

its 

pat 
pay 

seed 
sent 

dark 

jug 

pen 

show 

dart 

keep 
kill 

pepper 

shut 

dead 

pick 

sick 

dig 

place 

sit 

dirt 

lame 

pocket 

skate 

do 

late 

pole 

sky 
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1  J 

sled 

stone 

fill 

Llll 

sleep 

store 

time 

snow 

stove 

fin 

tin 

sour 

string 

tip 

spell 

stung 

toe 

spend 

suit 

LOIQ 

spent 

tonight 

spider 

tail 

took 

spill 

teetn 

tootn 

spoil 

foil 

ten 

tore 

step 

thing 

town 

stick 

thumb 

toy 

sting 

tie 

trace 

stole 

tied 

train 

tub 
turn 

under 

wait 

wash 

way 

well 

wind 

window 

word 

wore 

yes 


Make  List  of  Additional  Words  Here. 
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Supplementary  List. 


above 

back 

before 

bleed 

acorn 

bake 

beg 

block 

addition 

baker 

began 

blood 

afternoon 

bakery 

begin 

blot 

air 

band 

begun 

blouse 

alike 

bare 

behind 

blow 

alive 

barefoot 

belong 

board 

also 

barn 

below 

bobwhite 

ankle 

barrel 

bend 

bone 

anybody 

basket 

bent 

bonnet 

anyone 

bath 

berries 

both 

anything 

bathe 

berry 

bottle 

anyway 

beach 

bet 

bottom 

anywhere 

bead 

better 

bough 

around 

beans 

bitter 

brass 

arrow 

beat 

blade 

brick 

ashamed 

become 

blame 

broom 
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brown 

couldn't 

bubble 

county 

bucket 

cover 

buckle 

crackers 

bud 

cradle 

buggy 

cranberries 

bump 

crawl 

bun 

cream 

bunch 

crib 

burst 

crooked 

Dusn 

crow 

buttertly 

crumb 

cage 

daisy 

camp 

dance 

camping 

dare 

candle 

date 

cane 

deep 

card 

den 

carrier 

dentist 

castle 

diary 

catechism 

didn't 

caterpillar 

die 

cattle 

died 

chain 

digging 

chalk 

dime 

cheek 

dinner 

cheese 

dipper 

cherries 

double 

chestnut 

doughnut 

chew 

down 

chicken 

drag 

chocolate 

drank 

church 

draw 

circus 

dream 

clap 

dried 

class 

drove 

clean 

drown 

clock 

drunk 

close 

ducks 

cloth 

dull 

coal 

dust 

coast 

dusty 

colt 

company 

earache 

concert 

Easter 

copy 

easy 

cornmeal 

else 

cost 

end 

cotton 

even 

cough 

everybody 

c  v  ci  y  vJiiC/ 

everything 

CVClJ  W 11C1  c 

giant 

example 

glass 
gloves 

fair 

gnaw 

fairy 

frold 
gviu 

fare 

eroodbv 

farm 

dt>  n  c\  n  l  crTrf 

farmer 

goose 

farming 

grandfather 

feather 

PTflndmfl 

feel 

grandmother 

fifteen 
file 

gi  djiupa 

orpfl  HPS 

find 

green 

fine 

grew 

"fin  frOT1 

1111  Ji,  CI 

ground 

fire 

grow 

fishes 

growl 

llibHlllg 

fief 
Hot 

hail 

hall 

fix 

HA 

hammer 

flag 

hammock 

lldiVC 

handball 

flew 

handle 

flies 

hang 

floor 

happy 

flour 

hasn't 

flow 

hate 

folks 

haven't 

1U1HJ  w 

have  to 

food 

hawk 

fnnl 

hay 

1UUI 

heart 

lUUl/Udll 

heel 

forget 

held 

fork 

hello 

found 

herself 

1UIU  Ltd! 

himself 

hold 

front 

hole 

frost 

hood 

froze 

hoof 

fudge 

hook 

full 

1  till 

hoop 

funny 

hopped 

hopping 

gallon 

horn 

garter 

horseback 
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lot 

parlor 

loud 

parrot 

low 

part 

lump 

paste 

lunch 

patch 

peanuts 

made 

pear 

marble 

peas 

mark 

peddle 

mast 

peel 

matter 

penny 

meat 

perhaps 

melt 

petting 

middle 

picnic 

mill 

pie 

miss 

pigeon 

mitten 

pillow 

mix 

pinch 

monkey 

pint 

multiply 

pioneer 

music 

places 

must 

plank 

myself 

plant 

plum 

nail 

poem 

nearly 

poetry 

neck 

point 

needle 

polite 

news 

pond 

newspaper 

postman 

nice 

postofBce 

nine 

potato 

nobody 

pound 

noisy 

primary 

noon 

prove 

no  one 

pumpkin 

numb 

rabbit 

KJcbiiLiiKiai 

race 

oats 

railroad 

on 

rainbow 

open 

rang 

overalls 

rattle 

overcoat 

reach 

owl 

reader 

reading 

page 

remember 

pain 

rest 

pair 

rich 

pants 

rider 

park 

ring 
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soap 

starve 

tardy 

sold 

stay 

than 

somebody 

stem 

thank 

someone 

still 

Thanksgiving 

something 

stockings 

them 

sometime 

stood 

thread 

sometimes 

strap 

ticket 

sorry 

straw- 

tickle 

spade 

strawberries 

tight 

sparrow 

strike 

tire 

speak 

sum 

tomato 

spelling 

sunny 

touch 

splint 

supper 

track 

splinter 

swear 

tramp 

spoon 

sweet 

trick 

spot 

swim 

trip 

spring 

trouble 

square 

tag 

turkey 

stable 

take 

twice 

stand 

taking 

star 

talk 

unless 

start 

tame 

upset 

valentine 
violet 

wake 

walk 

wall 

week 

west 

wheel 

whenever 

whip 

whistle 

wild 

winter 

wipe 

won 

wood 

worth 

yard 

yellow 

yet 


Make  List  of  Additional  Words  Here. 
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GRADE  IV. 
Supplementary  List. 


able 

brand 

cloud 

dray 

absent 

brave 

clover 

dresser 

afterward 

breast 

coax 

drew 

ahead 

breeze 

cobweb 

drift 

allow 

bridle 

coffee 

dry  goods 

alone 

broncho 

comma 

along 

brow 

common 

eagle 

among 

brush 

composition 

earliest 

ashes 

bullet 

contain 

earn 

attic 

bundle 

continent 

edge 

awhile 

buried 

cool 

elbow 

bury 

copied 

elephant 

backwards 

bushel 

copper 

elm 

basr 

butcher 

cork 

enemy 

banner 

buttermilk 

coward 

eniov 

baseball 

button 

crack 

evergreen 

basement 

crayon 

becsrar 

cabin 

crazy 

fade 

behave 

canoe 

creature 

fail 

belt 

cape 

creep 

farthest 

beside 

car 

cricket 

fasten 

besides 

careless 

crop 

fault 

bible 

case 

cross 

fellow 

bill 

catcher 

crowd 

fetch 

bind 

catnip 

crown 

blackberries 

cave 

crust 

few 

blanket 

certainly 

crutch 

fiddle 

blaze 

change 

cunning 

fifth 

blind 

chart 

curl 

fiftv 

blister 

cheat 

fiffht, 

blossom 

cheer 

damp 

u5ulL 

blotter 

chicken  pox 

dandelion 

finish 

bluff 

child 

danger 

flat 

bodv 

chilly 

daub 

flax 

boil 

choice 

deck 

float 

bold 

chnosp 

deer 

flock 

bolt 

chop 

depot 

flood 

bonfirp 

churn 

KAl  V  J  oltjll 

foam 

boot 

cider 

dizzy 

fold 

born 

cigar 

dodge 

fond 

borrow 

circle 

dominoes 

forbid 

bother 

city 

donkey 

forehead 

bounce 

claw 

dose 

forenoon 

bowl 

clear 

dough 

forest 

brag 

clerk 

dove 

forgive 

braid 

cloak 

drain 

fort 

branch 

closet 

drawing 

forward 
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fought 

notei 

fountain 

hump 

ViiTrTiPfi 

11  111  1 1CU 

husk 

fresh 

fret 

idle 

fried 

ill 

frighten 

I'm 

frisky 

ivy 

fry 

jacket 

furnace 

jar 

further 

jaw 

gain 

jerk 

gather 

join 

gentleman 

jolly 

ginger 

keg 

gingham 

Kennei 

friven 

£,A  V  Vll 

kettle 

frnhhlp 

kneel 

knit 

knob 

grain 

graphophone 

lack 

fTVQ  ^"01  nl 
^,1  d/LCl  III 

1  q  r\  r\  pr 

AcAl_AvAv7A 

lake 

gld-J 

land 

grease 

lane 

grind 

lantern 

gristle 

lard 

guide 

lark 

gutter 

lass 
law 

halter 

i  „ 

lean 

handful 

ledge 

Via  nninpss 

A  1  C\i  1 J  YJ  A A A  v>  O  O 

lemonade 

harness 

lend 

harp 

lent 

harrow 

aaUa\. 

harvest 

liQ 

lite 

hatch 

hatchet 

lllt 

haul 

lightning 

heat 

line 

heavy 

1  „  „  C 

loat 

hedge 

loose 

he'll 

lounge 

hive 

lucky 

hoe 

lumber 

honey 

hoped 

magazine 

hose 

mail 

peck 

map 

peep 

market 

pelt 

mncjtpr 

r>PTi  mcjiil  a 

VJ  t>  A 1 A  AA  O  LA  I  cv 

AAACI;  V  V_/A 

npriod 

mpflflow 

AAAV/GAvAV7  VV 

nprson 

meal 

measure 

phonogram 

melon 

mile 

nil  prim 

|7AJ  iiA  AAAA 

millet 

pink 

mmd 

pipe 

minus 

pit 
i 

moss 

pitch 

mnfiftn 

111\7  UAVJAl 

plate 

mow 

plus 

mule 

poison 

mumps 

nor) 

mush 

porch 

muskmelon 

post 

mustn't 

pour 

neat 

prav 

A  J 

need 

prayer 

negro 

preach 

nickname 

preacher 

nor 

iTrpmdpnt, 

k/A  V^OAVAv^AA  I 

oak 
oath 
offer 
oil 

onion 

KJL  L/Ildl  v.l 

organ 

ourselves 

outside 

press 
prison 
program 
prompt 

proud 

prunes 
punch 
putty 
puzzle 

overshoes 

quail 

owner 

quilt 

painter 

rake 

pane 

ranch 

A  CtAAV^AA 

y<xiL  iiL  y 

T*Q  +V»PV 
1  CAU11C>1 

T»fiT{1<5nl 

ravel 

pass 

raw 

VPCl  +  P 

A  Cl/ltC 

past 

A  v^AAACLAAA 

pasteboard 

remainder 

pasture 

rent 

path 

repeat 

peach 

reply 

peacock 

risk 
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robber 

smother 

roller 

snap 

roof 

sneeze 

row 

soak 

rug 

socks 

rule 

soda 

sale 

sofa 

savage 

somewhere 

scalp 

son 

scar 

sonsr 

scream 

soon 

screen 

sore 

scrub 

sound 

sense 

soup 

set 

sow 

settle 

spank 

shadow 

split 

shake 

spoke 

shall 

spokes 

shawl 

spoonful 

sheet 

spout 

shelf 

spread 

shell 

sprinkle 

shine 

sprout 

shirt 

sprv 

shiver 

squash 

shoemaker 

squeak 

shop 

squeal 

should 

O  VJ  VX.  \s     Li  \s 

shouldn't 

squirm 

shower 

srniirt, 

sight 

stamp 

silent 

state 

silk 

steak 

silver 

sir 

steer 

sixth 

stiff 

sixty 

stingy 

size 

stir 

skim 

stool 

skin 

stoop 

slam 

stork 

slap 

strinp 

sleeve 

stron  o" 

slept 

struck 

slice 

O  Li  VXLLl 

slick 

subtract 

slid 

subtraction 

slim 

sudden 

slipper 

sung 

smooth 

sunk 

swallow 

swamp 

swarm 

sweep 

swell 

swept 

swing 

switch 

sword 

tangle 

tar 

taste 

taught 

tea 

teach 

tear 

tease 

teeter 

term 

they'll 

they  're 

thick 

thimble 

thin 

thirteen 

thirty 

thorn 

thousand 

thunder 

tick 

tiger 

timber 

toast 

tomatoes 

tool 

towel 

trade 

trap 

truant 

trunk 

truth 

twinkle 

twist 

tying 

urge 

valley 
valuable 
velvet 
vine 


vomit 
vowel 

wade 

waist 

waiter 

wasn't 

wasp 

watermelon 

wave 

wax 

weak 

weave 

weed 

weigh 

welcome 

wept 

we're 

whatever 

wheat 

wheelbarrow 

whirl 

whiskers 

whisper 

whittle 

whoa 

wide 

wigwam 

windmill 

wire 

witch 

without 

wolf 

wonder 

won't 

wool 

worm 

worse 

wouldn't 

wound 

wrap 

wring 

wringer 

wrist 

writer 

yell 

young 

yourself 
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acre 

bawl 

calves 

crept 

act 

beef 

camel 

cripple 

action 

beefsteak 

canary 

cruel 

agree 

beer 

capture 

cuffs 

agriculture 

beets 

carrot 

cupful 

aim 

being 

cash 

cyclone 

alarm 

beyond 

center 

alcohol 

blizzard 

chance 

dairy 

angel 

bloom 

charcoal 

dangerous 

angry 

blush 

choke 

deliver 

appear 

boast 

chorus 

deserve 

arrest 

bore 

cinder 

design 

artist 

boss 

cistern 

dim 

brakeman 

clay 

dine 

bacon 

broad 

clothing 

disagree 

badge 

brook 

coach 

dismiss 

baggage 

buffalo 

cob 

distant 

bait 

bully 

colony 

distinct 

barber 

bunting 

coop 

dive 

barley 

correct 

dividend 

base 

cab 

courage 

divisible 

basin 

cabbage 

crank 

divisor 

basketball 

calf 

crash 

draught 

battle 

calico 

creamery 

drawer 
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habit 

lonely 

passenger 

handsome 

lonesome 

paw 

harbor 

peace 

hardware 

madam 

pearl 

hare 

main 

peddling 

heaven 

mallet 

penmanship 

herd 

maple 

phonograph 

hero 

measles 

pile 

hinder 

memorize 

pity 

hinge 

merrily 

plain 

history 

merry 

plaster 

hitch 

mess 

pledge 

hoarse 

million 

plenty 

hollow 

mock 

poke 

homely 

mole 

poker 

horizon 

mop 

police 

horrible 

mower 

policeman 

horrid 

mucilage 

pork 

however 

multiplicand 

position 

hundredth 

multiplication 

postal 

hymn 

multiplier 

prairie 

murder 

praise 

importance 

muzzle 

price 

important 

priest 

indeed 

nation 

primer 

innocent 

national 

print 

inquire 

natural 

prize 

intend 

nature 

product 

interest 

necktie 

proof 

invite 

nerve 

prop 

isle 

northern 

proper 

joyous 

northwest 

pucker 

notch 

punish 

JJ.U  W.U.U 

pure 

LriTiriliTifT 
JvlllLlililg 

J-l  U.  1HCJL  <X  UU1 

jjui  pie 

nurse 

lath 
launch 

odd 
office 

queen 
qucci 

laundry 

omit 

radish 

lawyer 

order 

real 

leak 

oriole 

reason 

least 

ostrich 

reduce 

length 

oven 

reindeer 

less 

oyster 

reins 

level 

respect 

lime 

Pacific 

revolver 

linger 

paddle 

rifle 

livery 

pale 

rise 

loan 

pansy 

roost 

locket 

parcel  1 

rye 
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sack 

snag 

tailor 

sad 

snail 

tale 

safe 

sneak 

tally 

sake 

\j<XX  go  u 

saiiCiiei 

solid 

task 

scald 

sort 

tattle 

scales 

source 

team 

scamp 

span 

telegram 

scarce 

spare 

temper 

scarf 

oparK.ic 

LcinptjraiiC/e 

scoop 

speck 

terrible 

score 

spike 

thaw 

scowl 

sponge 

tnistie 

scrap 

spool 

throat 

scrape 

sprain 

thrown 

screw 

stack 

thrush 

seam 

stain 

tidy 

search 

starch 

toad 

seek 

stare 

tobacco 

seen 

station 

toboggan 

severe 

statue 

toiiet 

ocWcI 

steaciy 

torch 

shape 

steam 

toss 

ail  are 

stitch 

trader 

ofllllglcS 

stout 

treat 

shore 

strange 

trim 

shout 

struggle 

trot 

shy 

stun 

trough 

Olgll 

style 

film  rklo 

signature 

stylish 

tumbler 

silly 

bucceeu 

turnip 

single 

suffer 

turtle 

singular 

swam 

twenty 

sirup 

swan 

twig 

smile 

swollen 

ugly 

umpire 

understood 

untie 

upper 

vase 

verse 

vest 

victory 

voice 

volcano 

vote 

voyage 

wabble 

walnuts 

waste 

wedding 

wedge 

weight 

western 

whiskey 

width 

wife 

willful 

willow 

wink 

wonderful 

worry 

wrench 

wrestle 

wrestler 

zebra 
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abbreviate 

beard 

comfort 

dessert 

abuse 

beneath 

command 

dew 

account 

birth 

commence 

diagram 

accuse 

blunder 

complain 

diamond 

actor 

border 

complete 

digest 

adjective 

bram 

conjunction 

digestible 

admission 

brandy 

conquer 

digestion 

admit 

briar 

consent 

discover 

admittance 

brief 

contest 

disgrace 

adverb 

brittle 

contrary 

dislike 

advice 

brood 

control 

disobey 

advise 

broth 

coo 

dispute 

agent 

buck 

cordially 

district 

aid 

bulge 

core 

disturb 

alley 

cornet 

ditcn 

alligator 

calm 

couple 

doubt 

almanac 

canal 

course 

drainage 

aloud 

canker 

court 

dreary 

alphabet 

cannon 

coyote 

drill 

altar 

caper 

crease 

drouth 

alto 

carpenter 

credit 

druggist 

ambulance 

carve 

crimson 

duet 

ambush 

casket 

croquet 

dump 

amount 

cause 

crotch 

dunce 

amuse 

cedar 

croup 

dwarf 

anchor 

celebration 

cucumber 

dye 

apt 

cement 

cultivate 

aren't 

central 

currant 

arm}' 

century 

cushion 

eel 

arrange 

channel 

custard 

embroidery 

arrive 

charge 

custom 

emcourage 

article 

charm 

customer 

enter 

attach 

charter 

entrance 

attack 

chores 

daffodils 

entry 

attempt 

chose 

dahlia 

equal 

attend 

chunk 

damage 

equality 

auction 

civilize 

daytime 

equator 

awl 

clam 

deal 

exact 

awning 

clef 

dealt 

excel 

climate 

deceit 

exclamation 

bald 

coarse 

decide 

excursion 

bale 

cocoanut 

deed 

expel 

balloon 

collect 

defeat 

explain 

bamboo 

collection 

delight 

explanation 

bandage 

collector 

democrat 

explode 

bargain 

colonies 

dent 

express 

bashful 

comet 

deny 

extra 
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iioi  lzonxai 

TYY  q  f  (lyi  o  I 

ma  xei  lai 

parent 

f  aint 

ri  r\  wrw 

iioi  i  or 

TYioot  i  ty  rr 
liltJclilllg 

T-v  Q  T*CT1 1  Tl 

pai  biiip 

fairly 

nncrilo 
HUbLllvJ 

TYY  ol  1  attt 

lllcllUW 

TYQ  Y*T"  1  Q  1 

pai  iiai 

i  diDCHUUCi 

huge 

mend 

nnrfipiilci  r 

£Jdl  \jL\j\JLlcXl 

fear 

TinTYi  Vin  fr 

ttiptp  riant 

111C1  OllcXll  V 

TkQT'tnPT' 
yjcit  KjLlXyl 

leiiidie 

n  n  vri  1  o 

11  hi  uic 

iiici  oy 

T1Q  CCQ  <TO 
■JdOtodgG 

fence 

iiu&uie 

■JdLllUli 

111  LltJUll 

ii^  eiict 

TYl  PQCO  frp 
lllCDOdgC 

T1Q  tt  AT*T1 
^Jdl/LCl  11 

flame 

llj*  jjllcll 

TYl  PQQprt  rr  AT* 
iiicoociigci 

pave 

lidvoi 

metal 

T1Q  17ATY1  ATI  t 
J^>d  V  eillCll  L 

nuny 

ignorant 

midnight 

peal 

form 

lxiipatieiiii 

mignty 

T"\Al~\V\l  A 

peuuie 

1 U  UllCld  tlUll 

lTYlTYfYQCll  rll  A 

iiiipuooiJJic 

llllLlllLI 

TYPPtrioh 
JJCC  V1B11 

11  dllOlllbC 

i  tyy  "riv/nrA 

1111  jjl  (JVC 

TYllTl/^A 
111111  L/C 

frm  rro 
11  luge 

lllv/l  CaiSC 

TYi  inn  rktxrQ 
lllllllUJWo 

r»prf  nrTYi 

|JC1 1UX  111 

frontier 

industry 

miracle 

perfume 

frown 

injure 

mirror 

photograph 

tiityi  nlo 

i  uiiiuie 

111  J  Ul  1UUS 

tyi  icjprnDT 

imibCiiiei 

Til  O  Til  at 
JJldlJ  Jot 

future 

injury 

miser 

pitied 

III  Lei  X  Ugct  blOll 

TYl  lOTol/D 

mibxaKe 

pidg  ue 

gallery 

moan 

plan 

jealous 

moist 

plane 

gape 

gasoline 

gender 

joint 

moisture 

plantation 

J  WlLllldl 

lllvjlldl  Oil  V 

tiIq  tf.pr 

IJldtiUCl 

judge 

motor 

pleasure 

general 

mound 

pluck 

gentle 
gland 
glisten 
glorious 

kangaroo 

movable 

plump 

kindly 

mulberry 

plush 

knoll 

multiple 

polar 

murderer 

polish 

gossip 

labor 

mustard 

political 

gown 

lain 

ni  u  iter 

poouie 

gradually 

lflt.it.ndp 

mnff  nn 

HILL  L  \jKJLx 

nnwpf 

graduate 

latter 

mystery 

TlTOPlAlia 

■JicOlUUo 

granary 

lattice 

prefer 

gravel 

leap 

Ti  pr  vol  1 9 

XXVyJL  V  KJ  LAO 

pride 

group 

limit 

note 

problem 

haze 

linen 

noun 

T1TV1  f>  A  O  O  1  /I  Tl 

proccbbioii 

iist 

nozzle 

profit 

hazel 
heal 

longitude 

nugget 

pronoun 

lung 

numerous 

pronounce 

heed 

prophecy 

heir 

-L  J.J.  Cv  £~  1 1>  X  Cli  J.J. 

oblique 

prophet 

herb 

maid 

occupation 

publish 

heroine 

manager 

olives 

punctuate 

n  i  nnmi  rr Vi 

inccougn 

manual 

ounce 

puny 

h  inlrnrv 
moivui  y 

rnsirmn 

llldl  F3IH 

purpose 

hindrance 

marry 

palace 

purse 

hint 

marsh 

palm 

holy 

mask 

pamphlet 

rack 

honor 

mate 

panel 

raid 
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range 
rapid 

raspberries 

readily 

realm 

recipe 

reckless 

reckon 

refrigerator 

refuse 

regard 

rehearse 

reluctant 

remark 

repair 

repent 

report 

republic 

rescue 

resemble 

result 

retreat 

return 

revenge 

ridge 

ridicule 

rink 

rinsed 

rival 

rivet 

roar 

roast 

rogue 

rubbish 

ruffle 

rush 

saddle 

sailor 

salad 

sample 

sandwich 

sash 

satin 

satisfy 

sauce 

sausage 

scent 


scour 

scramble 

scum 

scythe 

seal 

secret 

select 

sensation 

sermon 

servant 

session 

shallow 

shave 

shear 

shears 

shield 

shipment 

shock 

shriek 

shudder 

sift 

sincere 

situation 

skeleton 

slain 

slave 

slavery 

slouchy 

sloyd 

smear 

snatch 

sneer 

snub 

sober 

soil 

sole 

sorrel 

southern 

spear 

special 

speech 

spice 

spire 

splendid 

sport 

sprint 

sprinter 

sprung 


spy 

stagger 

stake 

stalk 

stall 

steal 

steel 

steeple 

stew 

stirrup 

strangle 

stray 

strung 

stubborn 

student 

stumble 

subject 

success 

summit 

surface 

tackle 

tank 

tape 

tassel 

taunt 

teaspoonful 
tennis 
test 
text 

therefore 

there 's 

thrash 

timid 

title 

torrid 

tough 

tower 

trail 

trait 

traitor 

trapeze 

travel 

treasure 

triangle 

troop 

tropical 

tropics 
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accent 

artificial 

bulletin 

challenge 

achievement 

asparagus 

burglar 

changeable 

acid 

asphalt 

burial 

chapter 

adopt 

assist 

cigarettes 

adult 

authority 

cackle 

cinnamon 

advantage 

autograph 

cafe 

circumference 

adverbial 

avoid 

cancer 

claim 

afford 

await 

candidate 

clause 

albumen 

axle 

canvas 

cleanse 

alien 

canyon 

cloves 

alternately 

balance 

capable 

clumsy 

altitude 

bayou 

capsize 

coil 

alum 

beast 

capsule 

collision 

ambitious 

beau 

cartridge 

cologne 

anatomy 

belief 

catarrh 

colonize 

angle 

blond 

cathedral 

comfortable 

annual 

boisterous 

catsup 

commit 

anthracite 

bologna 

caution 

compare 

apply 

borne 

cease 

comparison 

appoint 

boulevard 

cell 

compass 

appropriation 

brilliant 

celluloid 

complaint 

arouse 

bristle 

census 

complement 

artery 

brunette 

cereal 

completion 
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dread 
drug 
dumb 
dumpling 

eager 
earnest 
efficiency 
efficient 
effort 
elect 
election 
employ 
employer 
endure 
enormous 
enroll 
entertain 
entirely 
envy 
erosion 
essence 
establish 
estuary 
examine 
exception 
excite 

exclamatory 
exhibit 
experiment 
explosion 
export 
extract 

failure 
false 
festival 
fickle 
flannel 
flash 
flimsy 
formerly 
fortunate 
fowl 
fragile 
frequent 
frolic 
furious 
furnish 

genius 
I  geranium 


germ 
glycerine 
gracious 
grizzly 

hearth 

heartily 

hereafter 

illustrate 

imagine 

imitation 

immediate 

impartial 

imperative 

import 

improvement 

income 

indescribable 

indigestible 

indigestion 

infinitive 

inflame 

inflammation 

inform 

information 

infrequent 

inhabitant 

instinct 

institute 

insult 

integer 

interjection 

interrogative 

interrupt 

introduce 

irrigate 

janitor 
justice 

legislature 

leopard 

liberty 

liquid 

liquor 

literary 

literature 

litter 

loop 


mackerel 

mackintosh 

magic 

male 

marriage 

marshal 

masculine 

mechanic 

medal 

meddle 

mensuration 

mention 

merchandise 

method 

military 

militia 

mineral 

minister 

minor 

misery 

misplace 

missionary 

mistress 

modern 

modest 

modify 

mold 

moment 

mood 

moral 

mortar 

moth 

mourn 

mumble 

muslin 

mustache 

mustang 

mysterious 

narrow 

necessarily 

neigh 

neuter 

neutral 

noble 

nominative 
nostril 

oasis 

object 

objective 
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obtain 

presence 

remedy 

squad 

occupy 

preserve 

render 

stage 

oceanic 

presume 

repeal 

staple 

offend 

prey 

re  pro  oi 

steppe 

offense 

prince 

reprove 

strategy 

opera 

princess 

request 

streaked 

opinion 

probable 

require 

studious 

opportunity 

probably 

resent 

stupid 

oppose 

pronunciation 

resolute 

subjunctive 

outrage 

proprietor 

revel 

suburb 

nacifv 

prose 

revival 

suggest 

prospect 

reward 

suitable 

prosperous 

rheumatism 

suitcase 

pardon 

protect 

ridiculous 

sulphur 

pare 

proverb 

roan 

summary 

provoke 

robbery 

superior 

participle 

psalm 

rosin 

supply 

particle 

punctual 

rover 

support 

pyramid 

rumor 

surround 

pause 

suspicion 

pedal 

quantity 

ca  pro 
ScLlivcL 

suspicious 
swift 

pendulum 

quarry 
quartet 

satisfactory 

symbol 

pension 

science 

sympathize 

perch 

quinine 

scorch 

syringe 

permanent 

screech 

system 

permission 

racket 

scribble 

permit 

rank 

section 

telescope 

persecute 

rapidity 

seizure 

tenor 

persevere 

rascal 

semester 

territory 

personal 

rate 

sensible 

thirst 

perspiration 

ratio 

shelter 

threat 

phrase 

razor 

shoal 

tomb 

physical 

realize 

shrewd 

topic 

picturesque 

rear 

shrink 

torture 

pierce 

rearrange 

shrub 

total 

pincers 

rebel 

silence 

township 

pitiful 

rebellion 

simple 

transfer 

plaid 

recitation 

simplified 

transitive 

platform 

recollect 

skein 

trash 

plume 

reduction 

ol^ll 

SKlll 

traveler 

pool 

refer 

slay 

treacherous 

popular 

region 

sleet 

treason 

porcelain 

regret 

snort 

tremble 

portrait 

regular 

social 

trigger 

poultry 

rehearsal 

society 

triple 

predicate 

reign 

solo 

tube 

preference 

relate 

solve 

twentieth 

prejudice 

relative 

soprano 

typewriter 

prepare 

reliable 

sorrow 

typhoid 

preposition 

relief 

specimen 

tyrant 
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unable 

unusual 

vegetation 

weapon 

uncivilized 

upheld 

venture 

weary 

unconscious 

uphold 

villain 

witness 

United  States 

utensil 

vulgar 

worship 

unkind 

writ 

university 

variety 

wealth 

unknown 

vault 

wealthy 

zinc 

Make  List  of  Additional  Words  Here. 


GRADE  VIII. 
Supplementary  List. 


ability 

agreeable 

applause 

assessor 

abolition 

alimentary 

apprentice 

associate 

abroad 

allegiance 

aqueduct 

association 

abscess 

alliance 

arbitrary 

assure 

absurd 

almonds 

arbitration 

atmosphere 

abundant 

amateur 

arbor 

attorney 

acceptable 

ammunition 

arc 

attraction 

accessible 

analyze 

architecture 

auditor 

accompany 

anarchist 

argument 

authentic 

according 

ancestor 

arrangement 

authorize 

accustom 

announce 

arrival 

average 

acquire 

annoy 

ascend 

axiom 

actual 

antecedent 

ascent 

aeroplane 

anxiety 

ascertain 

bachelor 

affair 

apparatus 

assassin 

bacteria 

affect 

apparel 

assassination 

balcony 

affection  • 

apparently 

assembly 

ballot 

aggravate 

appendicitis 

assent 

banquet 
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baptize 

compromise 

defer 

endurance 

barbarous 

compulsion 

cieierence 

energy 

bass 

conceive 

deficient 

enthusiasm 

belligerent 

concern 

ciencii/ 

essay 

berth 

concession 

definite 

evaporate 

biennial 

condemn 

delegate 

exaggerate 

blockade 

condition 

department 

execute 

bosom 

confederacy 

dependent 

exert 

brace 

confederate 

depreciate 

exhaust 

brink 

confer 

descendant 

expand 

broadcloth 

coiuereiice 

Qcbllc 

expedition 

bronchitis 

congratulate 

desirable 

extravagant 

connect 

desperate 

extreme 

cabinet 

conscientious 

detest 

camphor 

consequence 

develop 

fashion 

career 

COIlSILlcI  auic 

devil 

feature 

par-toon 

conspicuous 

dialogue 

lender 

catalogue 

constitution 

diaphragm 

fiction 

caucus 

contagious 

diet 

fiery 

cavalry 

contraction 

dilatory 

foliage 

PQVPT1  TIP 

contractor 

diligence 

foundries 

cede 

convalescent 

diligent 

fracture 

ceremonv 

convert 

dimension 

fugitive 

cession 

conveyance 

diploma 

fulcrum 

p  npplr 

corps 

disciple 

function 

pVipmipnl 

corpse 

discourage 

cherish 

correspondence 

disgust 

garrison 

chieftain 

COl  I  UpL 

Lii&ijiciy 

gauge 

chisel 

corset 

dissolve 

gay 

phivalrv 

viii  v  ctxi  j 

costume 

distinguish 

genuine 

C111U1  U1UX  III 

council 

distribute 

glimpse 

dlUI  u. 

counsel 

due 

gorgeous 

P1TP111 1, 

countenance 

duty 

guarantee 

circular 

coupe" 

dyspepsia 

civil 

crisis 

haste 

f>i\Tili'7Qtir»'n 

Ul  V  ILlZidi  L1U11 

criticise 

PPIl  T"»C!P 

hastily 

plppnlinPQcj 

VylCdllllllCoD 

criticism 

economical 

hereditary 

PollSiPIl  TTI 

crochet 

economy 

hideous 

colon 

cruise 

CU  UCtXUHJll 

hobble 

colorless 

crystal 

effect 

hurricane 

combination 

crystallize 

eiegauce 

hygienic 

comical 

currency 

eiocjuciice 

hypotenuse 

commodities 

cylinder 

emaucipdjtiuii 

community 

embarrass 

illness 

companion 

dawn 

emigrant 

immoral 

comparative 

daybreak 

emperor 

immortal 

r1ppi«inn 

vlCL'lOlL'll 

pmnll  Qciq 
dlUJllcxoio 

liiijju&t; 

competent 

declaration 

emphasize 

impudent 

competition 

decrease 

emphatically 

incident 

complex 

defence 

employee 

inclose 

complexion 

defend 

endeavor 

inclosure 
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incomplete 

nourish 

inconvenient 

nourishment 

incorrect 

incur 

observance 

inference 

observation 

influence 

observe 

insane 

occasionally 

insect 

occur 

instance 

official 

intelligent 

omission 

intransitive 

operate 

invalid 

operation 

invention 

opponent 

investigate 

oration 

ordinance 

jeweler 

ordinarily 

jewelry 

ordinary 

jury 

origin 

ornamental 

laboratory 

oxygen 

lecture 

ledger 

pajamas 

lenient 

pancreas 

liable 

panic 

liniment 

paralysis 

linoleum 

paralyze 

lovable 

partition 

patent 

macaroni 

penetrate 

maintain 

pennant 

maintenance 

perceive 

majority 

percentage 

malaria 

perpendicular 

member 

politician 

meter 

politics 

microscope 

possess 

moccasin 

postpone 

modifiers 

poultice 

molecule 

practical 

mortal 

precedence 

municipal 

precedent 

murmur 

precise 

muscular 

premium 

prevent 

naturalized 

previous 

naval 

private 

neglect 

procedure 

neuralgia 

proceed 

neutrality 

proclamation 

nightmare 

produce 

nitrogen 

profane 
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profession 

sergeant 

professor 

series 

prohibition 

serious 

propose 

service 

public 

shark 

pulley 

sheriff 

pulse 

socialism 

pulverize 

soften 

punctuality 

souvenir 
sovereignty 

quality 

spinach 

quarantine 

spiral 
spirit 

radiator 

statement 

radius 

stenographer 

recent 

stimulant 

reception 
record 

iSUUUl  ClU-ldlc 

suffrage 

reinforce 

release 

surgeon 

religion 

sustain 

religious 

remit 

tact 

remittance 

tarry 

remnant 

tedious 

repel 

temptation 

repetition 

tender 

representation 

transparent 

representative 

transplant 

republican 

treasury 

reputation 

tremendous 

residence 

trifle 

resident 

resort 

unfortunate 

response 

utter 

re  sponsibility 

i  ebpoiisime 

vacant 

retire 

vehicle 
veto 

salmon 

victuals 

sanitary 

virtue 

sarcastic 

visible 

scarlet 

volume 

secrete 

secure 

wilderness 

seldom 

wretch 

senate 

senator 

yonder 

sentinel 

serge 

zephyr 
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INTRODUCTION. 


During  the  past  year  the  teachers  of  the  first  grade 
had  numerous  conferences  concerning  the  course  of 
study.  Committees  were  appointed  upon  the  various 
subjects,  and  in  all  cases  contributed  valuable  reports. 
As  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  matter  contributed 
was  much  more  than  could  be  printed  in  a  syllabus, 
Miss  Catherine  G.  Foley  undertook  the  task  of  pre- 
paring the  manual  in  its  present  form,  and  to  her  we 
are  especially  indebted  for  her  untiring  labor  and  skill 
in  arranging  the  matter,  as  well  as  for  her  valuable 
contributions  from  her  own  experience. 

The  syllabus  was  then  presented  to  the  Department 
of  Practice  and  Training  and  to  Assistant  Superintendent 
Ellor  Carlisle  Ripley,  all  of  whom  made  valuable  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  incorporated.  The  conferences 
were  supervised  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Walter  S. 
Parker. 

The  manual  is  arranged  in  two  parts,  the  first  part 
giving  the  aim,  means,  and  minimum  requirement  in 
the  various  subjects,  and  the  second  part  giving  sugges- 
tions, details,  type  lessons,  and  additional  subject 
matter  beyond  the  minimum  requirement.  Teachers 
are  not  to  understand  that  they  are  to  use  all  of  the 
matter  under  any  heading  in  Part  II.,  nor  necessarily 
to  confine  themselves  to  these  suggestions.  It  is  not 
intended  to  rob  them  of  the  freedom  and  initiative 
which  are  essential  qualities  of  good  primary  training. 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  manual  to  make  any 
departure  or  innovations  in  the  instruction  in  the  first 
grade.  It  simply  presents  the  practice  of  many,  or 
perhaps  most  of  our  first  grade  teachers,  and  gives  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  first  grade  work  in  its  entirety  as  a 
working  basis  for  future  progress.  Teachers  are  asked 
to  report  to  the  Superintendent,  in  writing  or  in  person, 
criticisms,  suggestions  and  constructive  ideas  of  all  sorts 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  both  matter  and 
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method  in  first  grade  instruction.  These  reports  will  be 
kept  on  file  for  a  future  revision  of  the  present  manual. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  committees,  though  many 
other  teachers  have  made  contributions. 

Oral  English  and  Sense  Training. —  Catherine  G. 
Foley,  Chairman;  Lucy  M.  Goodwin,  Mariannie  H. 
Simmons,  Mary  E.  Sheridan,  Eliza  D.  Bean,  Alice  B. 
Poor,  Lavina  M.  Grimes,  Isabel  M.  Horsford,  Mary  C. 
Crowley,  Martha  F.  McElroy,  Irene  A.  Dooley,  Mary 
I.  Chamberlin,  Lillian  S.  Allen. 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship. —  Celia  A.  Scrib- 
ner,  Chairman;  Marcella  E.  Donegan,  Bessie  C.  Jones, 
Mary  G.  Kelley,  Margaret  Mais,  Anna  T.  McCloskey, 
Jeannette  A.  Nelson,  Annie  G.  Shay. 

Arithmetic  and  Seat  Work  in  Number. —  Isabella  L. 
Bissett,  Chairman;  Mabel  A.  C.  Anderson,  Nellie  E. 
Boyd,  Alice  Simpson,  Frances  M.  Spooner,  Rachel  W. 
Washburn. 

Note. —  Miss  Catherine  G.  Foley  has  been  chairman 
at  large  and  the  work  on  the  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing the  lists  of  stories  and  poems,  and  the  seat  work  on 
pages  31  to  33  are  exclusively  hers. 


Time  Allotment  for  Grade  I. 
First  Half  Year. 


Subject. 

Minutes  pee  Week. 

Minutes  pee 
Day. 

Minimum. 

Suggested. 

Maximum. 

Suggested. 

50 

60 

75 

12 

Conversation  

150 

200 

200 

40 

550 

620 

650 

124 

Writing  

100 

150 

150 

30 

50 

50 

75 

10 

50 

60 

75 

12 

Physical  Education,  Games,  Plays, 

50 

60 

75 

12 

200 

200 

200 

40 

75 

100 

125 

20 

Optional  —  Sense  Training,  etc., 

225 

1,500 

1,500 

1,625 

300 
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Second  Half  Year. 


Subject . 

Minutes  per  Week. 

Minutes  per 
Day. 

Minimum. 

Suggested. 

Maximum. 

Suggested. 

50 

60 

75 

12 

150 

180 

200 

36 

550 

600 

650 

120 

100 

140 

150 

28 

Spelling  

50 

50 

75 

10 

Arithmetic  

50 

50 

75 

10 

Music  

50 

60 

75 

12 

Physical  Education,  Games,  Plays, 

50 

60 

75 

12 

200 

200 

200 

40 

75 

100 

125 

20 

Optional  

175 

1,500 

1,500 

1,700 

300 

Subjects  should  receive  not  less  time  than  specified 
in  the  minimum  nor  more  than  specified  in  the  maximum. 
Within  these  limits  the  optional  time  may  be  distributed 
according  to  special  Jieeds  at  different  times.  The 
columns  marked  " suggested"  and  " minutes  per  day" 
show  a  typical  program. 
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PART  I. —  AIM,  MEANS  AND  MINIMUM  REQUIRE- 
MENT IN  THE  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 


MORNING  EXERCISES. 
Bible  reading.  Songs  and  story  or  poem  appropriate  to  season.  Morning 
talk  to  establish  sympathetic  relationship  between  teacher  and  class  at 
beginning  of  day. 


ORAL  ENGLISH  —  CONVERSATION. 

Aim. 

To  give  the  child  a  fund  of  ideas  and  experiences. 
To  stimulate  his  imagination. 
To  develop  initiative. 

To  provide  opportunities  for  spontaneous  expression,  and  growth  in 

correct  habits  of  speech. 
To  emphasize  the  joy,  the  beauty,  the  thought  expressed  in  the  story, 

poem  or  picture. 
To  awaken  an  appreciation  of  nature. 
Means. 

Literature. 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 

Stories. 

Poems. 
Pictures. 

Excursions,  neighborhood  walks. 
Personal  hygiene. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

One  story  a  month  which  the  children  have  made  their  own  through 

dramatization,  or  by  telling  it  to  others. 
One  poem  a  month  memorized. 
One  picture  a  month  understood  and  enjoyed. 
Two  excursions  or  neighborhood  walks  during  the  year. 
Interest  in  personal  hygiene. 
Careful  habits  of  speech. 

READING. 

Aim. 

Power  to  get  thought  from  printed  page. 
Enjoyment  of  stories. 
Knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 
Means. 

Conversations  suggested  by  stories,  poems,  songs,  pictures,  nature 
and  social  life  should  result  in  a  wealth  of  ideas  upon  which  to 
base  the  reading. 
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Reading  from  the  blackboard  familiar  rhymes,  stories  and  related 
sentences  given  in  answer  to  the  teacher's  questions.  Thus  the 
child  discovers  that  the  language  he  hears  and  speaks  may  also 
be  expressed  visibly.  Gradually  he  recognizes  certain  words  and 
becomes  familiar  with  them  through  meeting  them  again  and  again 
in  new  and  interesting  situations.  These  words  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  stor}'  lead  the  child  to  infer  what  the  new  word  may 
be.  Thus  the  function  of  the  symbol  is  revealed  in  a  natural 
way,  and  the  thought  being  uppermost  in  the  child's  mind  the 
symbols  are  subordinate. 

The  study  of  the  consonants  and  short  and  long  vowels  should  be 
begun  early.  Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  phonograms  in 
word  recognition.  In  the  first  lessons  the  thought  came  through 
story  telling,  dramatization,  or  some  experience.  Now  in  order 
that  the  child  may  achieve  the  real  end  —  getting  the  thought 
directly  from  the  printed  page  —  provision  must  be  made  for 
giving  him  independent  power  of  word  recognition. 

Time  devoted  to  the  mechanical  side  should  be  separate  from  the 
reading  period.  During  the  reading  the  words  should  be  recog- 
nized without  conscious  effort  on  the  child's  part. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  articulation,  pronunciation,  voice  and 
expression. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

The  ability  to  read  accurately  and  fluently  from  primers  and  first 
t    readers,  expressing  naturally  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  writer. 
Note. — Primers  and  readers  selected  should  contain  stories  of  literary 
merit. 

WRITING. 

Aim. 

To  teach  correct  letter  forms  in  order  that  the  child  may  be  able  to 
express  a  thought  to  others  in  written  form. 

Means. 

Simple  statements  and  questions  relating  to  the  home,  school,  nature, 
holidays,  etc. 

Sufficient  practice  •  to  start  right  habits  in  letter  formation,  pencil 
holding,  and  position. 

Use  of  blackboard  for  large  letter  forms  by  teachers  and  rapid  move- 
ment tracing  by  children. 
Minimum  Requirement,  including  Requirement  for  Written  Language. 

Much  of  the  written  work  to  be  directed. 

Palmer  letter  forms. 

Attention  to  pencil  holding  and  free  arm  movement. 

Use  of  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  child's  own  name,  and 

names  of  persons,  and  for  the  pronoun  I. 
Use  of  period  and  question  mark  at  the  end  of  sentence. 
Single  margin  at  the  left,  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Names  and  written  forms  of  all  the  small  letters,  and  as  many  capitals 

as  necessary. 
Figures  from  1  to  10. 

Near  the  ead  of  the  year  writing  from  dictation  a  few  simple  sentences 
relating  to  a  story,  a  picture,  or  an  excursion. 
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SPELLING. 

Aim. 

To  teach  the  correct  order  of  letters  in  words  so  that  others  may  know 
the  word  that  is  meant. 

Means. 
v 

Oral  and  written  practice  to  make  correct  forms  automatic.  Eye, 
ear  and  muscular  sense  should  be  exercised  as  children  differ  in 
the  way  in  which  they  secure  clear  mental  images  of  words.  The 
word  should  be  seen  in  script  form,  pronounced  and  spelled 
orally,  and  in  writing.  Not  more  than  two  new  words  should  be 
presented  in  a  lesson.  The  words  studied  should  be  frequently 
reviewed. 
Minimum  Requirement.- 

Thorough  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  in  regular  and  irregular  order. 

The  following  list  of  words. 

Minimum  List. 


am 

fun 

jump 

red 

and 

run 

are 

girl 

like 

at 

go 

see 

baby 

good 

man 

she 

big 

has 

may 

the 

book 

me 

to 

boy 

have 
he 

my 

can 

his 

up 

cat 

not 

cow 

I 

we 

will 

do 

in 

on 

dog 

is 

you 

doll 

it 

play 

Supplementary  List. 
Use  the  following  words  for  sight  exercises  but  do  not  require  the  spell- 
ing by  those  children  who  have  not  thoroughly  mastered  the  preceding 
list. 

all  eye 
an 


away 


fan 
fat 

ball  fed 
bat  feed 
be  fill 
bed  fish 
box  fit 
by  fly 
for 

cup  fox 
cut 

.  gave 
day  get 
did  give 

ear  ^t 
eat  Sun 
egg  had 


hat 

mice 

read 

hen 

milk 

ride 

her 

him 

nest 

saw 

hit 

new 

sing 

hop 

no 

spin 

hot 

now 
nut 

sun 

jam 

of 

one 

ox 

ten 

kite 
kitty 

that 
this 
top 

let 

papa 

tree 

little 

pet 

look 

Pig 

us 

pin 

• 

mamma 

was 

mat 

ran 

wet 

men 

rat 

win 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Aim. 

To  give  the  child  the  knowledge  and  the  power  necessary  to  meet 
the  number  situations  that  arise  in  his  daily  life,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  extension  of  his  knowledge  to  more  complex 
situations. 

Means. 

Experiences  outside  of  school,  errands,  etc.;  play,  games,  handwork, 
and  other  work  of  the  grade  where  the  need  arises  for  counting, 
measuring,  or  comparing.  The  work  is  necessarily  concrete, 
and  objects  should  be  at  hand  for  ready  and  constant  use  in 
illustrating  applications  of  number. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Sufficient  practice  to  fix  permanently  certain  number  knowledge  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  next  grade : 

1.  Recognition  of  numbers. 

a.  Numbers  taught  objectively  from  1  to  10,  inclusive. 

b.  Counting  by  ones  and  tens  through  100. 

2.  Expression  of  numbers. 

By  figures  through  10. 

3.  Relation  of  numbers. 

a.  Number  language. 

1 .  Larger  —  smaller. 

2.  Longer  —  shorter. 

3.  Wide  —  narrow. 

4.  Equal  —  unequal. 

5.  More  —  less. 

6.  Few  —  many. 

b.  Discovery  of  all  addition  and  subtraction  facts  from  1 

through  10. 

Note. —  All  number  work  in  this  grade  should  be  accompanied  with 
objects  or  with  mental  images  of  objects.  Avoid  formal,  abstract 
drill. 

4.  Application  of  numbers. 

Recognition   and  relations  of  cent,  nickel  and  dime,  inch 
and  foot. 


SEAT  WORK. 

Aim. 

To  supplement  and  re-enforce  previous  teaching. 

To  provide  sense  training  and  encourage  the  co-ordination  of  hand  and 
mind  as  far  as  is  practicable  at  this  age  in  a  schoolroom. 

To  develop  the  creative  and  constructive  ability  of  the  child. 

Throughout  the  year  the  seat  work  period  is  a  time  for  supervised 
study  but  should  not  be  so  directive  and  restrictive  as  to  prevent 
the  freedom  of  initiative  of  the  child  in  his  constructive  exercises. 

Means. 

Hand  work  to  supplement  reading,  story-telling,  number  and  other 
subjects.  The  use  of  crayon,  pencil,  paper,  cardboard,  scissors, 
pegs,  beads,  yarn,  etc.,  in  various  forms  of  construction  and 
sense  training  is  suggested  on  pages  27-34. 
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Minimum  Requirement. 

That  the  work  may  be  profitable  the  teacher  must  devote  some  time, 

especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  to  teaching  simple 

forms  of  seat  work,  which  may  be  made  more  complex  as  the 

ability  and  need"  of  the  child  demand. 
Attention  must  be  directed  to  right  habits  of  application. 
The  results  obtained  must  receive  individual  comment  from  the 

teacher. 

Note. —  The  September  Drawing  Outline  allows  time  for  teaching  hand- 
work. The  optional  periods  throughout  the  year  afford  additional 
opportunity.  Suggestive  occupation  will  be  found  on  page  33;  seat 
work  in  number  on  page  27. 

MUSIC. 

Aim. 

To  make  the  children  musical. 

To  develop  their  sense  of  rhythm  and  of  pitch. 

To  bring  about  a  good  singing  tone,  good  enunciation  and  pronun- 
ciation. 

To  develop  their  taste  by  teaching  them  only  the  best  music. 
Means. 

1.  Brief  vocal  exercises  for  good  tone  production.    (Material  and 

method  to  be  supplied  by  the  Assistants  in  Music.) 

2.  Rhythmic  Drill. 

Before  the  children  are  allowed  to  sing  a  song  the  teacher  should 
first  sing  the  complete  song  with  all  stanzas;  then  sing  the 
first  stanza  again,  beating  the  time;  then  let  the  children 
clap  the  time  while  the  teacher  sings  the  same  stanza  again. 

Or,  the  children  may  march  while  the  teacher  sings.  Some 
children  may  need  special  attention  in  this  rhythmic  training; 
such  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  by  the  teacher.  The 
clapping  should  emphasize  the  first  beat  in  each  measure. 
This  rhythmic  drill  is  of  great  importance  and  all  the  children 
should  take  an  active  part  in  it. 

3.  Teaching  the  Songs. 

One  stanza  of  a  new  song  should  be  sung  through  by  the  teacher, 
after  which  the  teacher  should  sing  one  phrase  only  and  the 
children  should  be  taught  that  phrase;  then  the  second,  and 
so  on,  using  words  in  every  case,  until  the  music  of  the  song 
is  committed  to  memory.  Do  not  attempt  any  variations 
in  soft  or  loud,  or  any  other  means  of  expression  until  the 
stanza  can  be  well  sung  as  to  pitch  and  time.  Then  proceed 
to  stanza  II.,  etc. 

Do  not  hurry  processes  described  under  headings  2  and  3. 

4.  Monotones. 

Children  whose  sense  of  pitch  and  time  is  defective  should 
retain  their  regular  seats  in  the  room  and  be  allowed  to  sing 
with  the  others.  Do  not  discourage  them  by  isolation. 
Those  who  do  not  improve  may  be  asked  to  listen  and  then 
try  again. 
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Minimum  Requirement. 

Twenty  selected  songs  from  the  song  manual. 

DRAWING. 

Aim. 

The  course  of  study  in  drawing  for  the  first  grade  aims  to  develop  the 
imagination,  stimulate  the  observation,  and  encourage  the  habit 
of  expressing  ideas  through  representing  objects,  and  illustrating 
stories  and  experiences  related  to  the  daily  life  of  the  children. 

It  seeks  to  give  some  idea  of  good  spacing  and  arrangement  in  simple 
rhythmic  exercises  in  design;  to  enable  the  pupils  to  recognize 
the  spectrum  standards  of  pure  color  upon  which  all  future  color 
knowledge  is  based,  and  to  develop  a  co-ordination  between  ideas 
and  muscular  reactions  through  exercises  in  paper  folding  and 
cutting. 

When  children  begin  the  first  grade  work  they  are  interested  in  repre- 
senting by  crude  drawings  the  ideas  which  things  suggest,  rather 
than  the  correct  appearance  of  the  things  themselves.  However, 
as  the  work  progresses,  these  crude  beginnings  in  picture  writing 
should  improve  through  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  proportion 
and  shape,  which  will  develop  through  a  more  careful  delineation 
of  individual  objects. 

To  encourage  a  closer  relationship  between  drawing  and  the  other 
studies  of  the  curriculum,  optional  lessons  have  been  introduced 
into  the  course  of  study.    Such  lessons  may  be  devoted  to  pictorial 
illustration  of  language  and  number  work. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

At  the  completion  of  the  first  grade  work  in  drawing,  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Make  an  illustrative  drawing  of  a  story. 

2.  Represent  the  characteristic  shape  of  such  objects  as  flag,  cart, 

brush,  bag,  by  means  of  freehand  drawing  and  cutting. 

3.  Recognize  and  name  the  six  standard  spectrum  colors. 

4.  Represent  the  characteristic  color  of  fruits  and  flowers  having 

standard  coloring  by  filling  in  printed  outlines. 
Note. —  For  details  of  Drawing  Course,  Grade  I.,  see  page  35. 
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PART  IL— SUGGESTIONS.    MATTER  AND  METHOD 
WHICH  TEACHERS  HAVE  FOUND  HELPFUL. 


ORAL  ENGLISH. 
Stories. 

Appropriate  books  of  stories  are  listed  and  the  stories  in  each  book  that 
are  best  suited  for  the  first  grade  are  indicated.  Stories  followed  by  the 
letter  K  have  been  used  in  the  kindergarten  and  are  for  review  and  repeti- 
tion. Stories  double-starred  are  suggested  for  dramatization;  single- 
starred  for  re-telling  by  the  children.  A  minimum  of  ten  of  these  stories 
is  expected. 

"Stories  to  Tell  to  Children."  -Sara  Cone  Bryant.    Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
**  The  Little  Red  Hen.  (K.) 

*  The  Gingerbread  Man. 

*  The  Little  Pink  Rose. 
Jack  Rollaround. 

The  Whale  and  the  Elephant. 
**  The  Sun  and  the  Wind.  (K.) 
"How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children."    Sara  Cone  Bryant.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
**  The  Story  of  the  Three  Bears.    (K.)  • 
**  The  Story  of  the  Three  Pigs. 

*  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig.  (K.) 

*  Raggylug. 

Golden  Cobwebs.    (A  Christmas  Tree  Story.) 
"For  the  Children's  Hour."    Bailey  and  Lewis.    Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany. 

**  Chicken  Little.  (K.) 
**  The  Sleeping  Princess. 
Clytie. 

Goldenrod  and  Aster. 
Persephone. 

The  Story  of  the  Dipper. 

What  Broke  the  China  Pitcher. 
"The  Pig  Brother."    Laura  E.  Richards.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
**  The  Pig  Brother.  (K.) 
**  The  Great  Feast. 

The  Wheat  Field. 

The  Stars. 

The  New  Year. 

"Mother  Stories."    Maud  Lindsay.    Milton  Bradley  Company. 
Mrs.  Tabby  Gray. 

*  Dust  Under  the  Rug. 
Little  Gray  Pony. 
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The  Wind's  Work. 

*  Fleet  Wing  and  Sweet  Voice. 
How  the  House  Was  Built. 

"More  Mother  Stories."    Maud  Lindsay.    Milton  Bradley  Company. 
The  Choice. 

The  Christmas  Stocking. 
Wishing  Wishes. 

*  Pat  tie's  New  Dress. 

"A  Kindergarten  Story  Book."    Jane  L.  Hoxie.    Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany. 

Ludwig  and  Marleon.  (K.) 
Dunny.  (K.) 
Hut  in  the  Forest.  (K.) 
Billy  Bobtail.  (K.) 
Piccola.  (K.) 

" Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories."    J.  L.  Hammett  Company. 
Dora  and  the  Lighthouse.  (K.) 
**  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 
The  Story  of  an  Acorn. 
Thanksgiving  Story. 
"In  the  Child's  World."    Poulsson.    Milton  Bradley  Company. 
The  Sleeping  Apple. 
The  Wake  Up  Story.  (K.) 
How  Patty  Gave  Thanks. 
The  Crane  Express. 
"The  First  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story  Teller."    Fannie  E.  Coe.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
**  Cinderella. 

**  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  (K.) 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
The  Boy  and  the  Wolf. 
The  House  That  Jack  Built. 
The  Three  Billy  Goats. 
The  Bag  of  Winds. 
Five  Peas  in  a  Pod. 
"In  Story  Land."    Elizabeth  Harrison.    National  Kindergarten  College, 
Chicago. 
Prince  Harweda.  (K.) 
How  Little  Cedric  Became  a  Knight.  (K.) 
Story  of  Columbus. 
Story  of  Decoration  Day. 
The  Caterpillar  and  the  Butterfly.  (K.) 

Poems. 

The  following  books  of  poems  are  suggested  and  the  most  appropriate 
poems  for  the  first  grade  are  indicated.  Those  poems  which  are  starred 
are  most  suitable  for  memorizing.  The  minimum  requirement  is  one 
poem  a  month  memorized. 

"The  Land  of  Song."    Katharine  H.  Shute.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

*  The  Child's  World.    William  B.  Rands.    (Omit  second  and  third 

stanzas.) 
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*  Lady  Moon.    Lord  Houghton. 

*  Little  Birdie.  Tennyson. 

*  All  Things  Beautiful.    John  Keble. 
I  Love  Little  Pussy.    Jane  Taylor. 

*  Thank  You,  Pretty  Cow.    Jane  Taylor. 
The  New  Moon.    Eliza  Lee  Follen. 

*  Old  Gaelic  Lullaby.  Anon. 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas.    Clement  C.  Moore. 

*  The  Baby.    George  Macdonald. 

"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses."    Stevenson.    A.  Flanagan  Company. 

*  Bed  in  Summer. 

*  Windy  Nights. 

*  My  Shadow. 
Time  to  Rise. 
The  Rain. 

*  The  Whole  Duty  of  Children. 
The  Wind. 

*  A  Thought. 

*  A  Happy  Thought. 

*  The  Cow. 

Land  of  Counterpane. 
Where  Go  the  Boats? 
"The  Posy  Ring."    Wiggin  and  Smith.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

*  September.    H.  H.    (First  Stanza.) 
Guessing  Song.    Henry  Johnstone. 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down.    Susan  Coolidge. 

*  Snowflakes.    Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 
Chanticleer. 

The  Tree.    B.  Bjornson. 

In  February.    John  A.  Symonds. 

Little  Gustava.    Celia  Thaxter. 

Thanksgiving  Day.    Lydia  Maria  Child. 

Winken,  Blynken  and  Nod.    Eugene  Field. 

I  Saw  Three  Ships.    Old  Carol. 

*  A  Child's  Prayer.    M.  Betham  Edwards. 

"Nature  in  Verse."    Mary  I.  Lovejoy.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Tell  Me,  Sunny  Goldenrod. 
"Ethics  for  Children."    Ella  Lyman  Cabot.    Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

*  Which  Loved  Best.    Joy  Allison. 

"Three  Years  With  the  Poets."     Bertha  Hazard.    Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
The  First  Christmas.  Poulsson. 

*  Pippa's  Song.    Robert  Browning. 
Good  Night.    Victor  Hugo. 

*  Hiawatha's  Childhood.  Longfellow. 

*  The  Children's  Hour.  Longfellow. 

Pictures. 

The  pictures  used  in  the  first  grade  should  deal  mostly  with  subjects  com- 
ing within  the  range  of  the  child's  knowledge  before  entering  school.  One 
picture  a  month  seems  sufficient  for  study  but  it  is  well  to  show  others. 
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It  is  not  wise  to  burden  the  first  grade  child  with  names  of  artists.  One 
picture  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  class  may  be  used,  or  better,  sets  of 
pictures,  several  of  which  have  been  furnished  us  for  individual  use. 

The  study  of  a  new  picture  usually  needs  three  separate  periods.  At 
the  first  lesson  the  children  are  given  an  opportunity  to  look  well  at  the 
picture  before  anything  is  said  about  it;  then  they  are  allowed  to  talk 
freely,  one  after  another.  The  first  lesson  results  in  a  mass  of  discon- 
nected statements  and  anecdotes,  but  has  afforded  an  excellent  chance 
for  free  expression,  and  the  children  have  become  interested  and  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  picture  at  the  next  more  formal  lesson.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  lesson  the  teacher  should  bring  out  in  the  picture  whatever  the  children 
have  failed  to  appreciate. 

In  the  second  lesson  the  aim  is  to  bring  together  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
description  or  a  short  story  the  ideas  given  by  the  pupils  in  the  previous 
lesson.  This  is  done  by  carefully  put  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
may  be  written  on  the  board  and  the  whole  read  when  complete.  Then  a 
child  is  asked  to  go  before  the  class  and  give  the  whole  story  as  best  he 
can.  In  order  to  have  the  children  reproduce  clearly,  we  need  to  make 
a  great  effort  to  impress  upon  them  strongly  the  main  idea  in  the  picture. 

The  third  lesson  gives  many  children  the  chance  to  reproduce  the  story. 
It  often  helps  the  child  to  think  and  express  himself  clearly  to  make  believe 
that  he  is  talking  to  someone  who  has  not  seen  the  picture.  The  class 
may  put  away  their  pictures  for  a  few  minutes  and  see  if  the  one  reciting 
can  make  them  see  it. 

The  following  are  submitted  by  Miss  Bean  as  type  lessons  upon  the 
picture  entitled 

"A  Fair  Breeze." 

First  Lesson. 

Children's  statements  on  looking  at  the  picture. 

1.  There  is  a  boat  in  the  water. 

2.  The  little  girl  is  putting  her  feet  in  the  water  and  she  is  laughing. 

3.  There  is  a  big  sail  on  the  boat. 

4.  The  little  boy  is  sailing  the  boat. 

5.  He  is  kneeling  down  and  sailing  the  boat. 

6.  There  is  a  flag  on  the  boat. 

7.  The  boy  is  blowing  the  boat. 

8.  He  is  blowing  it  away. 

9.  He  is  making  it  go  like  this.    (Blowing  with  cheeks  puffed  out  in 

imitation  of  the  boy  in  the  picture.) 

10.  There  is  a  doll  in  the  boat. 

11.  The  boat  looks  like  a  shoe. 

12.  It  looks  like  a  Holland  shoe,  a  wooden  shoe. 

13.  There  are  stones  in  the  water. 
Second  Lesson. 

1.  With  what  are  this  girl  and  her  brother  playing? 

2.  Who  is  sailing  the  boat? 

3.  Does  the  wind  blow  to-day? 

4.  How  do  you  know? 

5.  Who  is  having  a  ride? 

6.  What  is  the  boat  made  of?   Who  made  it?   Whose  shoe  is  it? 

7.  How  did  he  make  it  into  a  boat? 

8.  What  is  the  girl  doing? 
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Third  Lesson. 

Pupil's  Reproduction. —  This  girl  and  her  brother  are  playing  with  a 
boat.  The  boat  is  in  the  water.  The  doll  is  having  a  ride  in  the 
boat.  The  boy  is  kneeling  down  and  sailing  the  boat.  He  is  blow- 
ing to  make  it  go,  because  the  wind  doesn't  blow  to-day.  The  little 
boy  made  the  boat.  It  is  his  father's  wooden  shoe.  He  put  a  big 
sail  on  it  and  a  flag.  The  girl  is  looking  at  the  boat  and  laughing. 
She  has  her  feet  in  the  water.  I  can  see  the  stones  in  the  water  and 
some  birds  flying. 


The  following  are  suggested  as  appropriate  for  picture  study  in  the 
first  grade.    The  minimum  requirement  is  ten  pictures. 


Madonna  of  the  Chair  . 
Baby  Stuart  . 
Two  Mothers 
Feeding  Her  Birds 
The  Baby  Brother 
Can't  You  Talk?  . 
The  Cat  Family  . 
Who  Will  Buy  a  Rabbit? 
Dutch  Girl  with  Cat  . 
Cat  and  Kittens  with  Box 
Saved  .... 
The  Wounded  Lamb  . 
The  Good  Shepherd  . 
A  Fair  Breeze 
Family  Cares 
Soap  Bubbles 


Raphael. 
Van  Dyck. 
Bouguereau. 
Millet. 

Meyer  Von  Bremen. 

Holmes. 

Adam. 

Meyer  Von  Bremen. 
Hoecker. 
Mme.  Ronner. 
Landseer. 

Meyer  Von  Bremen. 

Plockhorst 

Raupp. 

Barnes. 

Bouguereau. 


EXCURSIONS  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  WALKS. 
While  the  minimum  requirement  is  two,  many  more  will  be  desirable  if 
the  kindergartner  renders  afternoon  assistance. 

To  see  fall  flowers  in  a  garden  or  yard  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  a  pigeon  house. 

To  see  the  entire  school  building. 

To  see  the  schools  of  the  district. 

To  see  autumn  leaves. 

To  gather  nuts. 

To  market  at  Thanksgiving. 

To  the  toy  shop  and  Santa  Claus. 

To  the  blacksmith. 

To  see  a  new  house  being  built  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  see  the  budding  trees,  crocuses,  daffodils,  etc. 

To  see  animal  life. 

To  the  Public  Gardens. 

To  Franklin  Park. 

To  the  Zoo. 

To  the  Aviary. 

To  the  Children's  Museum. 

To  the  South  Boston  Aquarium. 
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Xote. —  These  and  other  excursions  are  mentioned  in  the  suggestions 
concerning  ''Conversations,"  which  follow. 

CONVERSATIONS. 
The  following  oral  exercises  are  simply  suggestive.    A  wealth  of  mate- 
rial is  presented  from  which  the  teacher  may  draw.    In  addition  to  the 
following,  the  list  of  pictures  given  elsewhere  when  treated  as  suggested 
on  page  17  belong  under  "Conversations." 

September. 

L    School  Habits. 
Promptness. 

Poem.    "•  Time  to  Rise."  Stevenson. 
Story.    "Dilly  Dally."  (K.) 
Order. 
Cleanliness. 

Story.    " The  Pig  Brother."    Richards.  (K.) 
Politeness. 

II.    Home  Life  and  Habits  in  relation  to  school. 
Obedience. 
Helpfulness. 
Kindness. 
Poems. 

"Which  Loved  Best."    Joy  Allison. 
"The  Little  Doves." 
"  Poetry  for  Children." 

III.  Nature. 

Material  brought  in. 
Goldenrod. 

Poem.    "  Tell  Me,  Sunny  Goldenrod."   Mary  I.  Lovejoy. 
Aster. 

Story.  "  Goldenrod  and  Aster."   For  the  Children's  Hour. 
Sunflower. 

Story.  "Clytie." 
Neighborhood  Walks. 
To  a  garden  or  yard. 
To  a  pigeon  house. 

Story.   "Fleet  Wing  and  Sweet  Voice."  Lindsay. 

Poem.    "September."    H.  H. 

October. 

I.    Personal  Hygiene. 

Start  a  "Clean  Club." 

Talks  on  hygiene  to  begin  in  October  and  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  school.  The  time  for  introducing  a  topic  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  particular  need  of  the  class. 

Care  of  hands,  face,  hair,  teeth,  clothing. 

Talks  on  food,  drink,  fresh  air,  sleep,  bathing. 

Aim  by  direction  and  encouragement  to  lead  the  children  to  form 
habits  that  will  make  for  health. 
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II.  Nature. 

Neighborhood  walk  —  dependent  upon  resources  of  environment. 
The  trees  in  the  neighboring  park,  school  yard,  gardens 
or  streets,  to  note  leaves  changing  color,  falling,  etc.  The 
birds  and  animals  in  city  streets  and  parks. 

Excursion. 

To  gather  nuts  and  see  squirrel. 

To  see  a  cow.    Poem.    "Thank  You,  Pretty  Cow."  Taylor. 
Visit  to  the  kindergarten  to  see  butter  made. 
Materials  brought  in. 
Nuts. 
Milkweed. 

Bulbs  for  planting  in  the  schoolroom. 
III.  Home. 

Preparation  for  winter. 

November. 

I.    Co-operation  of  man. 

Visit  to  the  baker  —  followed  by  a  talk  on  flour  —  where  we  get  it. 
Stories. 

"Persephone."   For  the  Children's  Hour. 
"Little  Red  Hen."    Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
"Gingerbread  Man."   Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
Visit  to  the  market. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  how  they  grow,  gathering,  shipping. 
II.    Spirit  of  the  month.    Thankful  for  peace  and  for  plenty. 
Indians.    Pictures  of  Indian  child  life  from  the  library. 
Pilgrims.    Story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Stories. 

"How  Patty  Gave  Thanks."   Child's  World. 
"  The  Wake  Up  Story."    Child's  World. 
III.    Nature  asleep. 

December. 

I.    Winter  talks. 

Wool  —  sheep.   Story.   "Patty's  New  Dress."  Lindsay. 
Jack  Frost. 

Shorter  Days,  going  in  early  from  play.  Poem.  "Bed  in  Summer." 
Stevenson. 
II.    Spirit  of  Christmas. 
Spirit  of  giving. 

Visit  to  the  toy  shop  and  Santa  Claus. 
Stories. 

"The  Choice."  Lindsay. 
"The  Christmas  Stocking."  Lindsay. 
"Piccola."    Kindergarten  Story  Book. 
"  Golden  Cobwebs."    How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 
Poem.    "The  Night  before  Christmas."    Land  of  Song. 
III.  Nature. 

Blossoming  of  bulbs  planted  in  the  schoolroom  in  October. 
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January. 

I.    New  Year.    Story.    " The  New  Year."    Laura  E.  Richards. 
II.    The  Clock.    Story.    "Dilly  Dally."  (K.) 

III.  Christmas  Gifts.    First  Friday  afternoon  have  the  children  bring 

their  toys. 

IV.  Moon.    Poem.    "Lady  Moon."  Houghton. 

Its  light.    "Little  Jack  Rollaround."   Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
Phases.    "Ludwig  and  Marleon."    Kindergarten  Story  Book. 
V.    Stars.    The  pictures  they  make  in  the  sky. 

"Story  of  the  Dipper."    For  the  Children's  Hour. 
"The  Stars."  Richards. 

Poem.    "Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star."    Land  of  Song. 
VI.    Snow  and  Ice. 

Winter  sports. 
Stories. 

"Why  the  Evergreen  Trees  Keep  Their  Leaves."    How  to 

Tell  Stories  to  Children. 
"What  Broke  the  China  Pitcher."    For  the  Children's  Hour. 
Poem.    "Snowflakes."    Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 
VII.    Eskimo  Land.    Pictures  from  the  Public  Library. 

February.    (Month  of  birthdays.) 
Neighborhood  walk  to  see  a  blacksmith  —  his  work,  tools,  materials. 

Story.    "Little  Gray  Pony."  Lindsay. 
Hero  Stories  —  leading  to  our  national  heroes. 
"Dora  and  the  Lighthouse."    Boston  Collection  Kindergarten 
Stories. 

"How  Cedric  became  a  Knight."  Harrison. 
Story  of  Lincoln  —  patriotism. 
Story  of  St.  Valentine  —  love  and  kindness. 
Our  Country  —  what  it  does  for  us. 
Mayor,  Governor,  President. 
Firemen,  Policemen,  Soldiers,  Sailors. 
Our  flag.    Salute  to  the  Flag. 
Stories  of  Washington. 

Longfellow's  Birthday  —  love  for  the  beautiful. 
Poems. 

"Hiawatha."  (Childhood.) 
"The  Children's  Hour." 

March. 

Visit  to  the  carpenter  —  sloyd  room,  shop  or  new  house. 

Story.    "How  the  Home  was  Built."  Lindsay. 
The  Wind  —  its  work  —  the  weather  vane. 
Story. 

"The  Bag  of  Winds."    Stories  for  the  Story  Teller. 
"  The  Wind's  Work."  Lindsay. 
Poem. 

"Windy  Nights."  Stevenson. 


III. 
IV. 
V. 


VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 


I. 
II. 
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III.  Signs  of  spring. 

Birds  —  robin  —  bluebird. 
Pussy  willows  —  budding  twigs. 
Bulbs  in  the  schoolroom. 
Longer  days. 

IV.  Imaginary  visit  to  a  sugar  camp.    Pictures;  how  syrup  and  sugar 

are  made. 

April. 

I.    Work  of  the  sun  and  the  rain. 

Poem.    "The  Rain  is  Raining  all  Around."  Stevenson. 
Story.    "  The  Little  Pink  Rose."    Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
II.    Neighborhood  walk  to  see  budding  trees,  green  grass,  forsythia, 
crocuses. 
Story. 

"The  Sleeping  Beauty."    For  the  Children's  Hour. 
"The  Caterpillar  and  the  Butterfly."  Harrison. 

III.  Materials  brought  in. 

Hepatica,  saxifrage,  arbutus. 

Swelling  buds  —  horse  chestnuts,  maple,  lilac. 

IV.  Planting  in  the  schoolroom,  yard,  or  on  the  roof,  peas,  beans,  and 

other  hardy  seeds. 
Story.    "Five  Peas  in  a  Pod."    Stories  for  the  Story  Teller. 

May. 

I.    Continue  gardening.    Plant  flower  seeds. 
II.    Neighborhood  walks. 

To  see  animal  life  —  chickens,  kittens,  puppies,  calf,  colt,  pigs, 

pigeons,  and  ducks. 
Stories. 

"  Mrs.  Tabby  Gray."  Lindsay. 

"Dunny."    A  Kindergarten  Story  Book.  (K.) 
To  see  the  birds.    Nest  building. 
Poem.    "What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say?"  Tennyson. 
To  see  the  flowers  in  the  yards,  parks,  or  gardens.  / 
To  see  the  wild  flowers  in  woods  or  fields. 
To  see  the  blossoming  trees. 

III.  Materials  brought  in. 

Flowers  —  violet,  anemone,  cowslip,  dandelion,  magnolia,  Jack-in- 

the-pulpit,  lilac,  snowball  and  fruit  blossoms. 
Catkins  —  pussy  willow,  alder,  poplar. 

IV.  Excursions. 

Public  Garden  —  at  option  of  teacher. 
Franklin  Park. 
The  Zoo. 
The  Aviary. 

The  Children's  Museum. 
The  South  Boston  Aquarium. 

Story.    "The  Jackal  and  the  Alligator."    Stories  to  Tell  to 
Children. 
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V.    Decoration  Day. 

Story.    "Story  of  Decoration  Day."  Harrison. 

June. 

I.    Neighborhood  Walks. 

To  see  the  roses  in  garden  or  yard;  bees. 
II.    Excursion  to  gather  daisies,  buttercups  and  clover;  to  see  the  butter- 
flies. 

III.  Review  of  the  year's  talks. 

IV.  History  Story  —  Bunker  Hill  Day. 

Poems. 

"All  Things  Beautiful."    Land  of  Song. 
"The  Child's  World. "    Land  of  Song. 
Note. —  The  above  is  much  more  than  even  a  maximum  amount  of 
material.    Selections  are  to  depend  upon  surroundings,  taste  of  teachers 
and  needs  of  pupils. 

DRAMATIZATION. 

The  aim  of  the  following  outline  is  to  suggest  the  elements  necessary  in 
good  dramatization  and  the  simple  steps  to  be  taken  before  attempting  a 
whole  story. 

I.  Pantomime. 

Introduced  by  such  a  game  as  "The  Little  Ducks"  in  Crawford's 
Dramatic  Games  and  Dances,  followed  by  simple  plots  sug- 
gested and  acted  by  individual  children:  For  example,  flying 
a  kite,  drawing  a  cart,  picking  flowers,  sewing,  etc.  Another 
child  may  put  into  words  what  the  child  who  is  acting  is 
saying  to  the  class. 

I  am  riding  my  horse. 

I  am  fishing. 

I  am  washing  my  doll's  clothes. 

I  am  ironing  my  doll's  clothes. 

I  am  hanging  my  doll's  clothes  on  a  line. 

Write  the  sentences  on  the  board  and  when  a  number  have  been 
written  let  one  child  choose  a  sentence  and  without  telling 
which  one,  act  it  while  another  child  points  to  the  sentence 
describing  the  action.  This  may  be  followed  by  a  character 
sketch  with  both  gesture  and  language. 

A  mother. 

A  father. 

A  teacher. 

A  conductor. 

A  postman. 

A  fireman. 

A  pedler  selling  strawberries. 
Representation  of  different  animals  with  appropriate  sounds. 
Motion  songs  —  from  Crawford's  Dramatic  Games  and  Dances. 

"I'm  very,  very  tall." 

"Hide  and  Seek." 

"This  is  the  Way  My  Dolly  Walks." 
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II.  Tableau. 

A  group  arranged  to  portray  an  event  or  a  scene  from  a  story,  the 
success  of  the  picture  depending  upon  the  facial  expression 
and  pose  of  each  individual  in  the  group. 

Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe  and  Her  Children. 

Old  King  Cole. 

Scene  from  the  Sleeping  Beauty  —  showing  what  the  prince 
finds  when  he  cuts  his  way  through  the  forest. 

III.  Portrayal  of  moods. 

A  frightened  child.    Little  Miss  MufTet. 

A  tardy  boy.    A  diller,  a  dollar,  a  ten  o'clock  scholar. 

A  child  who  has  lost  something.    Little  Bo-Peep. 

A  lazy  boy.    Boy  Blue. 

Excitement.  Hi-diddle-diddle. 

A  mishap.    Jack  and  Jill. 

IV.  Dramatization  of  a  simple  story. 

The  dialogue  should  not  be  memorized.    The  dramatization  should 
grow  as  the  experiences  of  the  children  suggest  additions  and 
changes.    The  story  selected  should  represent  a  plot  or  the 
building  up  of  parts  to  express  a  whole  action.    The  story 
should  be  discussed  with  the  children,  separated  into  its  parts 
with  the  important  characters  and  events  selected.  The 
story  chosen  should  contain  elements  of  general  interest  and 
when  possible  should  present  these  first.    The  circle  form  is 
best  as  it  does  not  break  up  and  divide  interest  but  gives 
every  child  an  interest  in  the  whole  and  keeps  the  central 
figure  of  the  story  in  the  center  of  the  stage. 
Work  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  have  a  far-reaching  influence.  The 
child  who  has  dramatized  must  have  given  thought  to  the  important 
characters  and  events  in  the  story.    The  less  important  parts  have  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  child's  interest  in  the  real  theme.    This  it  would  seem 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  could  lead  the  child  to  form  right  habits 
of  study. 

READING. 
(Reading  Based  on  a  Story.) 

Class  Work. —  Story  as  a  whole  told  by  the  teacher,  discussed  by  the 
children,  important  events  and  characters  selected.  Dramatiza- 
tion or  retelling  of  the  story  by  the  children. 

Group  Work  at  the  Blackboard. —  The  introduction  told  by  the  children 
in  answer  to  questions  by  the  teacher.  The  sentences  given  are 
printed;  each  child  reads  his  own  fluently  and  naturally.  The 
introduction  read  as  a  whole.  Each  event  to  be  worked  up  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  whole  story  has  been  printed  and  read, 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  events,  sentences,  phrases  and  words. 
For  example:  Show  the  part  that  tells  about  the  rain  asking  the 
rosebud  to  let  her  in;  the  sun  asking  to  be  let  in;  the  sun  and  the 
rain  together  talking  to  the  rosebud.  Show  where  it  says,  "Who 
is  there?"  "I  want  to  come  in,"  rosebud,  house,  etc. 
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Reading  based  on  "The  Little  Rosebud."    Stories  to  Tell  to  Children- 
Sara  Cone  Bryant.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Introduction. 

Once  there  was  a  rosebud. 
It  was  a  little  rosebud. 
It  lived  in  a  little  house  under  the  ground. 
The  door  of  the  little  house  was  closed. 
First  event. 

One  day  there  came  a  soft  tap,  tap,  tap,  at  the  door. 
"Who  is  there?"  said  little  rosebud. 

"It  is  I,"  said  the  rain.    "I  want  to  come  in.    I  want  to  come  in." 
"I  cannot  open  the  door,"  said  little  rosebud. 
Second  event. 

One  day  there  came  a  whisper  at  the  door. 

It  was  a  soft  whisper. 

"Who  is  there?"  said  little  rosebud. 

"It  is  I,"  said  the  soft  whisper.     "It  is  I,  the  sun.    I  want  to  come 
in.    I  want  to  come  in." 

"I  cannot  ooen  the  door,"  said  little  rosebud. 
Third  event. 

One  day  there  came  a  tap,  a  whisper,  a  tap,  a  whisper. 
"Who  is  there?"  said  little  rosebud. 

"The  sun  and  the  rain.    The  sun  and  the  rain.    We  can  open  the 
door.    We  can  open  the  door." 

"Do  open  the  door,"  said  little  rosebud. 

The  sun  and  the  rain  opened  the  door. 

And  little  rosebud  came  out  of  her  house  under  the  ground. 

Subsequent  stories  should  introduce  new  words  and  review  the  words 
used  in  previous  stories. 

Short  exercises  should  be  given  each  day  in  ear  training,  articulation, 
pronunciation  and  voice  training. 

The  phonic  elements  should  come  from  words  previously  learned  in 
stories.  The  child's  interest  in  phonics  should  be  awakened  by  a  desire 
to  speak  more  distinctly  and  to  read  independently.  The  ear  should  be 
trained  to  recognize  the  slowly  spoken  word,  words  that  rhyme,  words 
that  begin  with  a  given  sound,  that  end  with  a  given  sound.  Children 
should  be  able  to  give  orally  lists  of  any  of  the  above. 

Selected  known  words  should  be  separated  into  their  phonic  elements 
and  the  visual  symbols  associated  with  their  respective  sounds.  Practice 
should  be  given  to  make  recognition  of  symbol  and  sound  automatic. 
Next  step  is  to  use  these  phonetic  elements  in  finding  out  new  words. 
If  the  ear  has  been  properly  trained  and  the  phonetic  elements  mastered 
new  words  will  be  recognized  instantly. 

Note. —  For  hand  work  helpful  in  reading,  see  Seat  Work. 

Blackboard  reading  may  be  based  on  a  familiar  rhyme,  an  excursion, 
an  experience,  or  a  picture. 

The  first  study  of  words  should  be  from  the  context,  not  from  lists. 
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WRITING. 

Suggestions  for  Schools  Using  "Writing  Lessons  for  Primary 

Grades." 

Writing  to  be  taught  principally  at  the  board;  letter  forms  to  be  made 
large  and  with  a  free  movement;  the  class  to  be  trained  to  criticise  the 
finished  work. 

The  children  should  be  taught  correct  position  at  the  seats  and  given 
some  drill  in  correct  movement ,  but  this  work  should  have  less  of  the  time 
allotment  for  writing  than  the  blackboard  work. 

We  would  suggest  that  but  little  letter  form  work  should  be  done  at  the 
seats ;  that  this  should  be  done  late  in  the  year  and  should  supplement  the 
board  work. 

All  children  at  the  end  of  the  year  should  be  able  to  make  all  the  small 
letters  at  the  board  and  some  of  the  capitals.  They  should  know  at  sight 
all  the  small  letters  and  capitals  in  their  written  form. 

The  following  suggestions  are  for  the  teachers  who  feel  that  letter 
formation  rather  than  muscular  movement  should  be  emphasized  in 
Grade  I. 

A  sentence  suggested  by  the  children  is  written  on  the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  children  are  told  that  when  they  can  write  it  with 
their  first  names  they  may  take  it  home. 

The  children  choose  the  word  they  will  begin  to  practice  and  that  word 
is  written  on  the  board  while  the  children  look.  They  all  trace  it  in  the 
air;  then  several  children  try  to  make  it  on  the  board,  tracing  the  copy  and 
writing  under  the  copy.  Special  practice  is  given  to  letters  that  are 
difficult.  The  same  plan  is  followed  until  all  the  words  in  a  given  sentence 
are  mastered  at  the  board.  Then  the  children  write  the  complete  sentence 
at  their  desks. 

Each  child  is  provided  with  a  copy  of  his  first  name  in  large  script. 
The  children  trace  over  the  copies  with  their  unsharpened  pencils.  When 
the  image  of  the  name  has  been  emphasized  through  eye,  ear  and  muscle, 
it  may  be  written  on  unlined  paper. 

Now  the  children  are  ready  to  attempt  the  name  and  the  sentence  on 
the  writing  paper  provided  for  this  grade. 

Incidentally  the  children  learn  the  names  of  the  letters  in  the  words 
that  they  write. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  approach  to  number  in  the  first  grade  should  make  use  of  the  child's 
interest  in  games  and  his  need  for  number  knowledge  in  order  to  play  the 
games. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestive  games  emphasizing  different  phases  of  number 
and  suggesting  how  games  and  plays  can  supply  the  motive  power  and 
bring  the  first  grade  number  close  to  the  child's  life  where  he  can  appreciate 
its  use  and  form  the  habit  of  relating  the  number  knowledge  he  gains  at 
home  and  in  school  to  the  real  number  situations  that  arise  in  his  daily  life. 

Bean  Bag  Game. —  Bags  of  two  colors.  Children  choose  color,  form  a 
circle  with  basket  in  the  center.  At  a  given  signal  they  all  throw.  Side 
with  the  largest  number  in  wins.    Need  for  counting. 
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Child  holds  a  hoop  high  before  a  row.  Each  child  in  that  row  tries 
to  throw  a  bean  bag  through.  Record  placed  on  the  board  for  each  row. 
The  row  having  the  highest  score  wins.  Necessity  for  reading  and  writing 
figures;  adding;  comparing. 

Ring  Toss. —  The  children  have  a  certain  number  of  chances.  Score 
kept  to  show  the  number  each  child  succeeded  in  getting  on,  and  the 
number  of  failures.  Score  to  show  successful  number  only,  child  to  report 
at  a  glance  his  failures.  The  number  of  chances  to  change  as  the  chil- 
dren become  familiar  with  the  combinations  of  a  given  number. 

Fox  and  Chicken  Played  at  the  Number  Table. —  Give  the  same  number 
of  blocks  to  each  child,  calling  the  blocks  chickens.  One  child  imper- 
sonates the  fox,  and  while  the  eyes  of  the  others  are  closed,  he  takes  a 
different  number  from  each.  The  children  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  of 
chickens  the  fox  has  stolen. 

Playing  Store. —  Articles  marked  with  figures  telling  the  cost.  Each 
child  provided  with  ten  small  circular  tablets.  The  child  chooses  the 
article  he  wishes  to  buy  and  gives  a  corresponding  number  of  his  tablets 
in  payment. 

SEAT  WORK  IN  NUMBER. 

The  following  are  suggestive  lessons  upon  seat  work  from  which  selec- 
tions are  to  be  made  by  the  teacher. 

As  will  be  seen,  much  of  the  preparation  of  material  for  this  number 
seat  work  may  be  done  as  supplementary  to  the  manual  training  and 
drawing  lessons,  and  is  therefore  doubly  valuable. 

1.    Recognition  of  Numbeks. 
A.    Teaching  Number  Objectively. 
Seat  work  to  follow  the  oral  treatment  of  the  number  4. 
Material. 

Pegs  and  a  card  with  the  figure  4  on  each  child's  desk.    Such  a  card 
should  be  on  each  desk  in  all  lessons  described. 
Directions. 

First  Period. —  Lay  4  red  pegs,  then  4  blue  ones  in  rows  across  desks. 
Second  Period. —  Lay  squares  in  rows,  using  4  pegs  in  each  square. 
Third  Period. —  Lay  squares  for  first  row  and  under  each  square  lay 

4  pegs  for  second  row. 
Fourth  Period. —  Lay  steps  using  4  planks  (pegs)  for  lower  step,  3 

for  next,  2  for  next,  1  for  top  step. 

Material. 

Crayons,  paper,  scissors. 

A  piece  of  block  paper,  crayons. 

Teach  children  to  fold  into  4  parts. 
Directions. 

Make  4  red  dots  on  each  line  in  the  first  column,  4  blue  in  next,  4 
green  in  next,  4  orange  in  next. 

Material. 

Fall  leaves  of  various  forms  and  colors. 
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Directions. 

First  Period. —  Trace  around  and  color  4  leaves. 
Second  Period. —  Cut  the  leaves. 
Material. 

Patterns  of  apples,  bunnies,  cats,  circles,  etc.,  to  be  traced,  colored 
and  cut. 

Boxes  (one  for  each  child)  containing  kindergarten  beads  and  shoe 
laces. 
Directions. 

String  4  orange  beads,  4  blue  beads,  etc. 

Stringing  work  may  also  be  done  with  seeds,  rose  hips,  or  button 
molds. 

Later  seat  work  on  recognition. 
Material. 

One-inch  cardboard  squares,  6  by  9  drawing  paper  or  unruled  block 
paper,  crayons,  scissors. 
Directions. 

First  Period. —  Teach  children  to  cover  the  paper  by  marking  around 

squares  without  leaving  spaces. 
Second  Period. —  Color  squares  with  two  colors. 
Third  Period. —  Cut  these  squares  carefully.    Have  children  save 

their  squares  in  boxes  or  envelopes. 

Number  Work  with  the  Squares. 

Directions. 

First  Period. —  Lay  4  red  squares,  34  blue  ones  in  rows. 
Second  Period. —  Lay  4  red  squares  to  make  a  big  square.    Insist  on 
the  use  of  only  one  color  in  each  big  square. 

b.  Counting. 

Note. —  Connect  counting  with  recognition-  of  figures.    Seat  work  early 
in  the  year. 

Material. —  Pegs,  beads,  paper,  crayons,  tooth  picks,  peas,  etc. 
Directions. 

Give  each  child  a  card  with  a  figure,  then  direct  them  to  count  so  many 

each  of  purple,  blue,  green,  etc.,  pegs,  and  arrange  in  rows. 
Make  a  house,  cart,  etc.,  with  so  many  pegs. 
String  so  many  beads  of  each  of  the  primary  colors,  etc. 
Make  a  chair,  a  table,  etc.,  using  so  many  picks  and  peas. 

Later  Work. 

Teach  children  to  lay  the  tables  with  pegs,  placing  cut  up  figures  to 

indicate  results. 
Teach  children  to  cut  drawing  paper  for  kindergarten  mats. 
Teach  them  to  weave  under  one,  over  one,  under  two,  over  two,  etc. 
Have  them  fold  2-inch,  3-inch,  4-inch,  etc.,  squares  into  smaller  squares 

and  count  the  number  each  makes. 
Let  them  sort  and  count  out  material  needed  for  other  work. 
Use  colored  and  white  pegs. 

Directions. —  Place  one  purple  peg,  count  one  and  place  white  one 
to  make  4  or  6  or  8,  etc.,  as  directed.  Similar  work  can  be  done 
with  crayons  and  pencils. 

Arrange  cut  up  figures  in  counting  order  by  ones,  by  twos,  etc. 
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2.    Relation  of  Numbers. 

a.    Number  Language. 
A.    Larger,  Smaller,  Equal. 

Directions. 

Draw  a  tree,  draw  a  larger  tree.    Draw  a  house,  draw  a  larger  house. 

Ditto  with  other  objects. 
Cut  a  square,  cut  a  larger  square.    Ditto  circles,  etc. 
Make  a  large  flag,  a  larger,  etc.,  connect  with  drawing  by  having 

children  plan  borders  with  large  and  small  units  and  fold  paper 

for  larger  and  smaller  booklets.    Also  have  them  draw,  color  and 

cut  articles  to  be  used  in  playing  store. 

B.  Length. 

Directions. 

Seat  work  similar  to  that  for  larger;  smaller  may  be  used. 

Also  —  Have  them  draw  lines,  using  their  rulers  and  draw  as  directed, 
i.  e.,  a  line  2  inches  long,  one  2  inches  longer.  A  table  with  the 
top  4  inches  long,  one  1  inch  shorter,  etc.  Draw  two  chairs  each 
3  inches  high,  a  line  4  inches  long,  another  just  equal  to  it,  etc. 

Using  the  envelopes  mentioned  before,  direct  children  to  place  a 
4-inch  strip  in  the  center  of  the  desk  and  place  those  longer  on  the 
right,  those  shorter  on  the  left.  Or  have  them  make  rows  of 
equal  strips. 

C.  Width. 

Similar  work  may  be  done  there,  as:  Draw  a  window  2  inches  wide, 
one  1  inch  wider,  etc. 
Directions. 

First  Period. —  Have  children  mark  block  paper  into  1-inch  squares. 

Second  Period. —  Cut  out  2  squares,  3  squares,  6  squares,  4  squares, 
etc.  Now  place  the  widest  tablets  in  the  middle  of  the  desk, 
those  which  are  narrower  on  the  right,  wider  on  the  left. 

Use  squares  previously  cut  and  colored  to  lay  tablets  illustrating 
width.  Also  lay  tablets  with  pegs.  Direct  them  to  lay  one 
2  inches  wide,  3  inches  wider,  testing  with  rulers.  Also  measure 
and  draw  tablets. 

b.    Grouping  of  Objects  by  Numbers. 

Materials. 

Pegs. 
Directions. 

Lay  a  row  of  4's  across  the  desk,  using  only  one  color. 

Note. —  Teach  the  children  in  laying  groups  of  any  number  to  have 

pegs  touch  and  to  leave  spaces  between  each  group.    This  can  be 

illustrated  with  the  balls  or  by  drawing  circles. 
Lay  another  row,  showing  the  ones  in  4. 
Lay  a  third  row,  showing  2's. 
Lay  a  fourth  row,  showing  3  and  one  over. 
Similar  work  may  be  done  with  lentils. 

Domino  Work. 

Material. 

Cardboard,  crayons,  paper,  pencils,  lentils,  and  2  by  1  leather  board 
tablets. 
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Directions. 

First  Period. —  Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  small  dominos 

marked  with  number  pictures  of  4. 
Children  copy  with  lentils. 

Note. —  These  dominos  may  be  made  as  busy  work  by  first  grade 
children  in  May  and  June  and  saved  for  the  use  of  the  next  class 
in  the  fall. 

Second  Period. —  Children  mark  around  the  1  by  2  tablets,  then  in 
them,  with  crayons,  make  the  pictures  of  4. 

c.    Number  Relations  Associated  with  Length. 
Note. — The  children  must  previously  have  been  taught  to  cut  on  the  lines 
of  block  paper. 

Material. 

Paper,  scissors  and  rulers. 
Directions. 

First  Period. — "Cut  your  paper  carefully  on  the  lines  and  save  the 
strips." 

Second  Period. — "Mark  the  strips  into  inches,  measuring  with  your 
rulers." 

Third  Period. — "Cut  the  strips  into  inches." 
Note. — At  other  periods  have  strips  cut  into  2  inches,  3  inches,  and  4  inches. 

The  teacher  collects  and  keeps  each  length  separately  for  future 
use.  Place  these  cuttings  in  envelopes  which  can  be  given  out 
for  seat  work.  When  the  class  is  studying  one,  the  envelopes  will 
contain  one-inch  cuttings.  When  each  new  number  is  studied 
its  cutting  is  added. 
Seat  work  on  4  with  these  envelopes. 
Directions. 

First  Period. — Make  4-inch  measures  with  1-inch  measures. 
Second  Period. — Make  4-inch  measures  with  2-inch  measures. 
Third  Period. — Make  4-inch  measures  with  a  3-inch  measure  and  a 
1-inch  measure. 

Fourth  Period. — Make  4-inch  measures  as  many  ways  as  you  can. 
Fifth  Period. — Have  children  cut  just  4-inch  measures  and  then  do 

work  as  individually  directed,  as  "John,  mark  and  cut  your 

4-inch  measures  into  1  inches."    "  Alice,  mark  and  cut  your  4-inch 

measures  into  2  inches,"  etc. 
Sixth  Period. — 4-inch  cuttings  on  desks. 

Directions. — First  row  cut  1  inch  of  each  measure,  second  row  cut 

2  inches,  etc. 

3.    Application  of  Number  to  the  Use  of  Money. 
Seat  Work. 

Note. —  Material  may  be  prepared  in  the  spring  or  by  second  or  third 
grade  children.  It  consists  of  plentiful  supplies  of  cents,  nickels 
and  dimes,  cut  from  drawing  paper  and  marked  1 — 5 — 10,  and* 
put  into  envelopes.  These  may  be  used  in  playing  store  and  for 
seat  work. 
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Directions. 

Children  draw  apples,  oranges,  candy  sticks,  tops,  marbles,  etc.  Cut 
and  arrange  on  desks  placing  the  money  value  beside  each. 

Note. —  Price  will  have  been  decided  upon  in  playing  store.  Give  children 
slips  of  paper  with  figures  in  different  orders  and  tell  them  to 
place  the  money  9  apples  would  cost  opposite  the  9,  etc. 

Note. —  This  helps  in  recognition  of  figures,  and  similar  strips  may  be  used 
with  lentils,  pegs,  etc.,  to  fix  figures  earlier  in  the  year. 

Optional  Topics. 
Note. —  Classes  ready  for  this  work  are  also  ready  to  use  figures. 
Material. 

Pegs. 
Directions. 

Make  a  square  with  8  pegs  on  each  side.    Count  how  many  pegs  you 

used  and  put  the  figure  in  the  middl  e. 
Make  another  square  with  3  pegs  less  on  each  side. 
Another  with  2  pegs  more  on  each  side,  etc. 

Use  rulers  and  draw  houses,  lines,  etc.,  so  many  inches,  so  many  more, 
so  many  less,  etc. 

Lay  2  pegs,  under  these  lay  2  and  2  more.  Count  pegs  and  place 
figure. 

Make  4  circles  in  upper  row,  one  circle  less  in  under  row.    Make  4 

circles,  mark  out  three,  place  figure. 
This  work  leads  to  the  written  expression  of  number,  which  is  second 

grade  seat  work. 

SEAT  WORK. 

The  following  outline  provides  seat  work  with  a  definite  purpose  and 
suited  to  the  child's  ability;  it  offers  variety;  the  periods  devoted  to  it 
should  not  be  long;  there  are  results  which  call  for  individual  comment 
from  the  teacher.  The  work  should  be  related  to  the  thing  in  which  the 
child  is  interested  at  that  particular  time.  In  selecting  materials  the  aim 
has  been  to  employ  the  things  with  which  the  child  is  concerned  in  life. 
Pegs  and  lentils  are  convenient  and  serve  a  purpose  if  not  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  normal  material. 

Seat  work  to  supplement  the  reading. 

Illustrate  a  simple  story  from  copy,  using  crayons  or  pencil.  Original. 

Provide  gray  paper  9  inches  by  12  inches,  with  picture  and  word  in 
large  type.    Children  outline  the  picture  and  word  with  lentils,  or  trace. 

Packages  of  ten  cards,  picture  on  one  side  and  word  on  the  other. 
Children  to  go  over  these  packages  until  they  can  name  all  the  words 
without  looking  at  the  pictures. 

Envelopes  containing  pictures  and  words  which  name  them;  match. 

Two  large  cards,  duplicates,  containing  a  number  of  printed  words  in 
squares;  cut  one  card  into  separate  words;  place  the  cut  words  on  the  like 
words  on  the  duplicate  card. 

Make  individual  scrapbooks.  Children  to  find  the  words  to  label  the 
pictures.    Cut  calendar  figures  to  number  the  pages. 
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Envelope  having  picture  and  story  printed  on  the  outside;  reproduce 
the  story  with  the  words  in  the  envelope. 

Draw  pictures  of  things  seen  on  the  way  to  school;  label  them. 

Write  a  short  story  which  the  children  can  illustrate.  Copy  the  story 
under  the  illustration. 

Sentence-building  with  printed  words. 

Make  and  illustrate  individual  booklets. 

Make  cuttings  or  pictures  of  words  written  on  the  blackboard — an 
apple,  a  book,  a  top,  a  bird. 

Write  the  word  on  the  back  of  the  picture. 
Put  a  simple  direction  on  the  board: 
Cut  a  horse  with  a  long  tail. 
Cut  a  bird  on  her  nest. 
Sort  words  according  to  thought  back  of  the  word;  put  together  all 
the  words  that  tell  something  to  do;  that  name  somebody;  that  name  colors; 
that  name  things  in  the  room;  that  describe  winter. 
Number.    (Seat  Work.) 

Given  the  number  of  pegs  in  a  group,  the  child  to  choose  arrangement 
and  color.  Pegs  arranged  according  to  number  and  color  to 
form  border. 

Number,  word  and  figure,  all  on  the  same  sheet.  Outline  all  with 
lentils. 

Make  number  pictures  on  the  desk  with  splints  or  tooth  picks;  use 

lentils  to  represent  the  number  within  the  frame. 
Same,  add  appropriate  figure  square. 
Pegs  arranged  from  1  to  10;  from  10  to  1. 
Same,  with  appropriate  figure  square. 

Pegs  to  represent  soldiers  marching  —  twos,  fives,  tens.  Figure 
squares. 

Circles,  squares,  oblongs  and  triangles  to  draw  around  for  frames  for 

number  pictures.    Represent  each  number  with  drawings  of 

objects  or  with  crosses.    Figure  written  under  the  picture. 
Pictures  showing  number  combinations.    Appropriate  number  facts 

under  the  pictures. 
Copy  number  picture,  make  other  number  pictures  showing  different 

combinations  of  the  same  number. 
Make  picture  with  only  one  part  filled  in,  figure  under  the  picture. 

Supply  the  missing  number. 
Each  child  to  make  a  set  of  domino  cards  showing  all  the  combinations 

to  ten.    One  card  a  day  to  be  made.    Represent  the  card  made. 
Cutting  the  number  of  objects  spoken  of  in  a  story: —  3  beds;  3  chairs; 

3  bowls;  1  girl;  1  house;  3  bears.    Save  to  illustrate  the  story. 
Ruler  Work. —  Place  ruler  even  with  the  front  edge  of  the  paper, 

draw  line  at  the  back  edge  of  the  ruler.    Place  the  ruler  on  the 

line  and  repeat  until  the  paper  is  covered  with  horizontal  lines 

one  inch  apart. 
Repeat  the  above  with  paper  lengthwise. 
Combine  the  two  to  make  one-inch  squares. 

Use  the  ruler  paper  to  illustrate  counting  in  sequence,  in  groups,  for 
stories,  suggested  and  free  work. 
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A  group  to  arrange  material  in  the  "Model  Store"  to  form  an  attrac- 
tive window  or  counter. 

Give  each  child  fifty  tablets  to  lay  on  his  desk  to  represent  the  rows 
and  number  of  desks  in  each  row  in  the  school  room.  Place  a 
peg  to  represent  each  child  present.  Girls  and  boys  distinguished 
by  different  colors. 

Stringing  colored  beads.  "  Organized  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades. 
Bead  Stringing."  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Chicago  Kindergarten 
College. 

Work  according  to  "Gray,  Number  by  Development." 
Seat  Work,  Presenting  a  Problem. 
Making  a  box  to  hold  pegs. 
Making  an  individual  drinking  cup. 

Cutting  a  circle  and  a  half-circle  from  cambric,  putting  them  together 

to  make  a  doll's  sunbonnet. 
Note. —  The  children  to  work  out  the  way  to  make  the  article.  A 

finished  box,  drinking  cup,  or  sunbonnet  to  be  examined  by  the 

children  as  they  work. 
Pictures  of  furniture  cut  from  magazines,  selected  and  arranged  for 

living  room,  kitchen,  or  bedroom. 
Cutting  from  patterns  cats,  dogs,  horses,  with  movable  tails,  legs 

and  ears.    (See  Miss  Dennis's  patterns.)    Putting  together 

with  brass  fasteners. 
Weave  with  yarn  a  doll's  hood,  or  hammock. 
Making  paper  furniture  for  a  doll  house  from  patterns. 
Folding  soldier  caps,  sleds,  etc.    See  "Industrial  Reader."  Heath. 
Cutting  and  coloring  souvenirs  appropriate  to  the  different  holidays. 
The  optional  lessons  in  the  drawing  outline  provide  other  opportuni- 
ties for  seat  work. 

Sense-Training  Occupations. 

Color. —  Representation  and  recognition  of  the  six  standard  colors. 
Provide  for  each  child  a  piece  of  cambric  of  each  of  the  standard 
colors,  large  enough  to  cover  the  child's  desk.  From  individual 
boxes  containing  pieces  of  colored  paper,  worsted,  ribbon,  etc., 
select  all  that  match  the  cambric. 

Sort  pegs  as  to  color. 

Fill  in  with  colored  crayons  outline  pictures  of  birds,  animals  and 
flowers. 

Coloring  and  mounting  landscape  stencils. 

Provide  each  child  with  a  piece  of  gray  drawing  paper  12  inches  by 
9  inches,  divided  into  six  sections  —  three  above  and  three  below. 
In  the  center  of  each  section  draw  an  inch  square;  fill  in  the  inch 
squares  with  the  six  standard  colors.  Children  arrange  pegs  to 
match  in  design  around  the  squares. 

Pegs  arranged  to  form  the  spectrum,  from  copy. 

Make  rainbow  with  crayons. 

Form. —  Handling  of  various  articles  in  the  "  Model  Store."  Grouping 
them  as  to  form.  Handling  of  various  type  solids.  Selecting 
the  things  in  the  "Model  Store"  which  match  the  type  solid. 
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Matching  squares,  circles,  etc.,  as  to  form  and  size. 

Making  objects,  to  illustrate  some  phase  of  the  school  work,  with  clay 

or  plasticene. 
Cutting  to  match  different  shapes. 

Tracing  around  cardboard  patterns  of  leaves,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers.    Color,  cut  and  mount. 

Sense-Training  Games. 

1.  Describing  children  as  to  color  worn. 

2.  Describing  things  seen  on  the  way  to  school  as  to  color. 

3.  Describing  objects  in  the  room  as  to  color. 

4.  Finding  a  number  of  things  of  a  given  color  in  a  room. 

5.  Give  six  children  the  standard  colors.    Let  them  stand  before 

the  class.  Take  the  cards  away  and  send  the  children  to  their 
seats;  have  some  child  call  the  same  children  and  give  each 
the  right  color. 

6.  Have  the  children  v/ith  colors  run  to  the  dressing  room;  children 

in  the  class  call  them  back,  putting  the  right  color  with  the 
child  called. 

7.  Six  children  with  the  six  colors.    Class  hide  while  one  of  the 

number  is  taken  away.  On  looking  up  the  children  tell  the 
child  and  color  missing.  Or  the  teacher  may  change  the  order 
of  the  colors;  a  child  may  replace  them. 

8.  Child  goes  out.    Position  of  a  few  familiar  objects  changed. 

Child  returns  and  replaces  things. 
9*   Row  of  objects  on  the  table.    Cover.    Name  them. 

10.  "I  Spy." 

11.  Children  in  one  or  more  rows  change  places.    A  child  replaces 

them. 

12.  Five  children  chosen  one  at  a  time  to  stand  before  the  class. 

The  other  children  look  and  then  hide  while  the  five  are  sent 
to  their  seats.  A  child  is  chosen  to  call  the  five  in  the  same 
order. 

13.  Finding  different  articles  in  a  bag  without  looking  in. 

14.  Telling  the  names  of  articles  placed  in  the  hands  when  blindfolded. 

15.  Telling  the  texture  of  things  placed  in  the  hands  when  blind- 

folded. 

16.  Telling  their  companions  by  touch. 

17.  Telling  by  weight,  wood,  iron,  chalk,  etc. 

18.  Recognition  of  voices. 

19.  Recognition  of  sounds  made  by  striking  different  materials, 

wood,  glass. 

20.  Let  some  child  kneel  on  the  floor,  with  eyes  covered.  Place 

some  object  near.  Let  different  children  try  to  get  the  object 
without  being  heard  by  the  child  blindfolded. 

DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

General  Suggestions. 
Equipment. 

Replenished  in  June  on  the  basis  of  principals'  reports  for  which  blanks 
are  furnished  in  February. 
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Scissors. —  (4§-inch.)  One  pair  to  two  pupils.  (To  be  used  in  sets, 
each  set  shared  by  two  classes.) 

Supplies. 

Furnished  in  June  on  the  basis  of  principals'  reports  for  which  blanks 
are  furnished  in  Febiuary.  The  amounts  delivered  plus  any  surpluses 
reported  should  equal  quotas  stated. 

If  supplies  are  not  received  by  dates  given,  inquiry  should  be  made 
of  the  master  or  assistant  in  chaige.  If  it  is  found  that  they  have  not 
arrived  in  the  district,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  Supply  Depart- 
ment. The  quotas  following  have  been  carefully  and  generously  revised 
and,  if  supplies  are  distributed  and  used  as  indicated,  there  should  be  no 
necessity  for  further  requisitions  except  in  cases  where  numbers  prove 
larger  than  estimates  or  reports  last  sent  in. 


Article. 

Annual  Quota.    To  be 
Delivered  by  June  23, 
1915* 

Tubes  of  paste  

1  to  20  pupils. 

140  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

16  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

1  of  each  to  each  pupil. 

1  to  each  pupil. 

1  to  each  pupil. 

1  to  each  pupil. 

2  boxes  to  3  pupils. 

Envelopes,  8- inch  by  11-inch  

*  Except  gray  and  white  drawing  paper  6-inch  by  9-inch  and  9-inch  by  12-inch,  one-half 
of  which  will  be  delivered  in  January. 

t  These  crayons  with  those  left  over  should  be  sufficient  to  supply  each  pupil  with  a  box. 

DRAWING. 


Five  20-minute  periods  a  week. 

Note. —  It  is  most  desirable  in  this  grade  that  the  children  be  encouraged 
to  draw  readily.  By  gradually  acquiring  a  simple  vocabulary,  as  suggested 
by  Plate  I.,  drawing  may  be  built  up  as  a  language. 

The  kind  of  line  produced  or  how  the  pencils  are  sharpened  or  held  is  of 
slight  importance.  Improvement  will  come  through  repeated  effort  intel- 
ligently guided  by  the  teacher.  However  small  the  percentage  of  good 
drawing,  if  it  steadily  increases,  the  work  is  progressing  as  it  should.  Make 
use  of  any  occupation  in  which  the  children  illustrate  incidents,  cut  pictures 
or  lay  pegs  or  lentils.  It  is  suggested  that  most  of  the  drawing  be  done 
with  crayons. 

Optional  lessons  give  opportunity  for  correlating  with  story-telling, 
reading  and  nature  study. 

September. 
First,  Second  and  Third  Weeks. 
Make  two  or  three  very  simple  blackboard  drawings  of  common  objects 
(see  Plate  I.)  for  the  children  to  imitate  by  laying  colored  sticks, 
splints  or  pegs. 
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Repeat  the  representation  of  one  object  several  times,  and  then,  if 
possible,  draw  this  with  crayon. 

Continue  work  similar  to  that  of  the  first  week.  Children  may  cut 
out  printed  pictures  to  learn  the  use  of  scissors  and  to  follow  outlines 
of  shapes.    Use  such  material  as  magazines,  catalogues,  etc. 

October. 
First  Week. 

1.  From  a  blackboard  sketch  or  picture  of  the  rainbow,  teach  the  children 

to  name  the  six  standard  colors.  Find  these  colors  in  the  box  of 
crayons,  and  arrange  them  in  order.    Try  each  color  on  paper. 

2.  Draw  the  rainbow  with  crayons. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  green  hill  and  a  rainbow  with  crayons. 

4.  Select  and  arrange  in  six  color  groups  such  objects  as  pegs,  sticks, 

pieces  of  paper,  cloth  or  yarn. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Teach  red.    Recognition  of  standard  red.    Significance  of  red,  e.  g., 

danger,  courage,  love,  etc. 

2.  Draw  in  color  mass  a  red  ball  with  a  black  string. 
Model  lesson. 

Aim. —  To  develop  power  to  see  and  represent  shape  and  proportion 
in  color  mass. 

Materials. —  White  paper  and  crayons.    Objects  if  possible. 

Presentation. —  Place  objects  where  they  may  be  easily  seen.  Make 
a  red  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  and  gradually  enlarge  this 
until  it  is  the  size  and  shape  of  kthe  object.  Add  a  line  to  represent 
a  string. 

3.  Fill  in  the  printed  outline  of  the  apple  with  red  crayon. 

4.  Make  a  mass  drawing  of  an  apple. 

5 .  Optional  lesson. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Teach  orange.    Recognition  of  standard  orange.    Significance  of 

orange,  e.  g.,  fireside,  love  of  home. 

2.  Make  a  mass  drawing  of  an  orange. 

3.  Fill  in  printed  outline  of  pumpkin  with  orange  crayon. 

4.  Make  a  mass  drawing  of  a  pumpkin. 

5.  Draw  action  figure  of  a  boy  with  an  orange  balloon. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Teach  yellow.     Recognition  of  standard  yellow.     Significance  of 

yellow,  e.  g.,  sun,  goodness  of  God. 

2.  Fill  in  printed  outline  of  pear  with  yellow  crayon. 

3.  Make  a  mass  drawing  of  a  pear. 

4.  Draw  a  boy  with  three  balloons,  using  the  warm  colors:  red,  orange 

and  yellow. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

November. 
First  Week. 

1.    Teach  green.    Recognition  of  standard  green.    Significance  of  green, 
e.  g.,  spring,  hope,  victory,  fruitfulness. 


VOCABULARY.      PLATE   I  „ 
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2.  Fill  in  printed  outline  of  tomato  with  green  crayon. 

3.  Make  a  mass  drawing  of  a  green  tomato. 

4.  Make  a  mass  drawing  of  a  green  tree. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Teach  blue.    Recognition  of  standard  blue.    Significance  of  blue, 

e.  g.,  truth,  constancy,  fidelity. 

2.  Fill  in  printed  outline  of  bluebird. 

3.  Make  a  mass  drawing  of  a  ball  of  blue  worsted. 
4  and  5.    Optional  lesson. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Teach   violet.    Recognition    of    standard    violet.    Significance  of 

violet,  e.  g.,  love,  truth,  royalty. 

2.  Fill  in  printed  outline  of  grapes. 

3  and  4.    Make  paper  basket  or  dish  and  fill  with  colored  fruits  or  vege- 

tables. 
5.    Optional  lesson. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Make  a  Thanksgiving  souvenir. 

2.  Optional  lesson. 

December. 
First  Week. 

1.  Make  a  mass  drawing  of  an  evergreen  tree. 

2.  Make  a  freehand  cutting  of  an  evergreen  tree. 

3.  Practise  making  action  figures  with  pegs.    (See  Plate  II.) 

4.  Draw  action  figures  already  studied. 

5.  Make  an  illustrative  sketch  of  some  story  or  incident  relating  to 

Christmas,  using  vocabulary  already  stu  ied. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Practise  making  action  figures  with  pegs,  studying  action  of  hip 

joint.    (See  Plate  II.) 

2.  Draw  action  figures  studied  in  last  lesson. 

3.  Tell  a  Christmas  story  with  the  action  figures. 

4  and  5.    Tell  a  Christmas  story  with  a  Christmas  tree  and  action  figures. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Fill  in  outline  of  star  with  colored  crayon.  Furnish  an  outline  of  a 
star  to  each  pupil. 

2  and  3.  Cut  the  star  and  attach  a  string,  or  mount  the  star  on  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

4.  Color  printed  outline  of  Santa  Claus. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

Fourth  Week. 
1,  2  and  3.    Complete  Christmas  work. 

January. 
First  Week. 

1,  2  and  3.  Teach  vertical.  Find  vertical  lines  in  the  room.  Hold 
pencils  or  rules  in  a  vertical  position.  Draw  vertical  lines  on  the 
board  to  be  tested  by  the  teacher  with  a  plumb  line.  Make  sketches 
of  vertical  things,  such  as  telegraph  poles,  windows,  lamp-posts, 
fences,  ladders  or  chairs  first  made  with  sticks  or  splints. 


GRADE  X.       HIP  WO   SHOULDER.  ACTION. 


GRADE  H.  KHEE  AMD  ELBOW  ACTlOtt- 


CRADEHL. 

PLATE  II. 
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4.  Cut  strips  of  paper  and  arrange  on  desk  to  represent  vertical  slats  of 

a  fence. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

Second  Week. 
1,  2  and  3.   Teach  horizontal.    (See  first  week.) 

4.  Cut  letters,  using  only  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  e.  g.,  L,  T,  H,  etc. 

(See  Plate  III.)  or  construct  a  paper  box  to  hold  pegs. 

5.  Draw  these  letters. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Teach  oblique,  using  such  methods  as  have  been  suggested  for  vertical 

and  horizontal. 

2.  Cut  straight-lined  letters,  e.  g.,  A,  Y,  V,  N,  or  construct  a  paper 

drinking  cup. 

3.  Draw  these  letters. 

4.  Draw  objects  involving  oblique  lines  first  constructed  with  sticks, 

splints  or  pegs. 

5.  Draw  figures  calling  attention  to  action  expressed  by  oblique  lines. 

(See  Plate  II.) 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Review  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  by  drawing  houses.  (See 

Plate  I.) 

2.  Make  freehand  cutting  of  houses. 

3.  Draw  a  street  with  houses  and  action  figures. 

4.  Make  Japanese  sketch  book. 

Use  6  by  9  inch  gray  drawing  paper.  Place  with  long  edge  at  top  and 
fold  paper  with  long  edges  together.  Open  and  cut  on  fold.  Take 
one  piece  and  place  with  short  ecfee  at  top  and  fold  paper  with  short 
edges  together.  Place  paper  with  fold  at  top.  Turn  back  upper 
short  edge  to  the  fold  and  crease.  Turn  paper  over  and  repeat. 
Use  this  Japanese  sketch  book  for  a  series  of  action  figures.  Take 
the  other  piece  and  make  the  first  fold  as  before.  Open  and  carry 
short  edges  to  center  and  crease.  In  the  center  of  each  resulting 
rectangle  make  a  reversed  fold.  This  eight-leaf  sketch  book  may 
be  used  as  a  moving  picture  film  for  another  series  of  action  figures. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

February. 

Keep  completed  work  in  the  envelopes  furnished. 

Note. —  Construction  of  furniture  or  toys  may  be  substituted  for  the 
snow  shovel,  floor  brush,  cart  and  wheelbarrow. 

First  Week. 

1.  Make  a  constructive  cutting  of  a  snow  shovel  from  the  object.  Cut 

handle  and  blade  separately.  Place  parts  in  position  on  the  desk 
and  make  a  second  cutting  of  the  shovel  in  one  piece. 

2.  Draw  the  snow  shovel. 

3.  Lay  with  pegs  and  draw  action  figures  showing  positions  for  shoveling. 

(See  Plate  II.) 

4.  Make  a  series  of  action  figures  using  the  shovel.    (See  Plate  II.) 

5.  Draw  a  picture  of  men  shoveling  snow. 


PLATE  III. 
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Second  Week. 

1.  Make  a  constructive  cutting  of  a  long-handled  floor  brush  from  the 

object.    (See  first  week,  Lesson  1.) 

2.  Draw  the  long-handled  floor  brush. 

3.  Lay  action  figures  with  pegs  and  draw  figures  in  positions  for  sweeping. 

(See  Plate  II.) 

4.  Make  a  series  of  action  figures  using  the  floor  brush.    (See  Plate  II.) 

5.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  man  sweeping  the  floor. 

Third  Week. 

1  and  2.   Make  constructive  cutting  of  a  cart.   (See  first  week,  Lesson  1.) 

3.  Draw  a  cart. 

4.  Lay  with  pegs  and  draw  action  figures  showing  positions  for  pulling 

and  pushing  a  cart. 

5.  Draw  a  picture  of  people  using  a  cart. 

Fourth  Week. 

1  and  2.    Make  a  constructive  cutting  of  a  wheelbarrow  from  toy  wheel- 
barrow.   (See  first  week,  Lesson  I.) 

3.  Draw  the  wheelbarrow. 

4.  Make  a  series  of  action  figures  using  the  wheelbarrow. 

5.  Make  a  picture  of  man  with  wheelbarrow. 

March. 

First  Week.  (Design.) 

1.  Practise  repeating  a  simple  unit,  counting  in  unison  with  the  teacher. 

The  results  on  paper  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  main 
purpose  is  that  the  children,  after  some  weeks  of  practice,  gain 
ability  to  repeat  units  in  time  with  a  rhythmic  count  as  they  gain 
ability  to  keep  step  in  marching.  Units  should  be  composed  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines. 

2,  3  and  4.    Draw  toys  —  trumpets,  boats,  carts,  kites,  etc. 

5.  Draw  a  slat  fence  or  ruler  work  as  suggested  in  seat  work  outline. 
Use  ruled  block  paper.  Place  with  lines  in  a  vertical  position. 
Fit  back  of  rule  to  lower  edge  of  paper  and  draw  a  line  along  front 
edge  of  rule.  Turn  paper  to  bring  this  line  at  top.  Fit  rule  to 
lines  of  paper  and  draw  from  lower  edge  to  line  near  top.  Color 
alternate  spaces  brown  or  black  to  represent  slats.  Pointed  tops 
may  be  added  freehand,  or  lines  of  stringers  may  be  ruled  between 
slats. 

Directions  for  Ruler  Work. —  Place  ruler  even  with  front  edge  of  paper; 
draw  a  line  on  the  back  edge  of  the  ruler;  place  ruler  on  this  line; 
draw  and  repeat  until  paper  is  covered  with  horizontal  lines  one 
inch  apart.  Repeat  the  above  with  paper  placed  lengthwise  od  the 
desk  to  make  one  inch  squares.  Use  the  ruled  paper  to  illustrate 
counting  in  sequence;  counting  in  groups  for  number;  stories  and 
for  designs. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Make  rhythmic  borders.    (See  Lesson  1,  first  week.) 

2,  3  and  4.    Draw  toys  or  objects  first  constructed  with  pegs,  sticks  or 

splints. 
5.    Optional  lesson. 


SYLLABUS  FOR  THE  FIRST  GRADE. 


Third  Week. 

1.    Make  rhythmic  borders. 

2  and  3.    Draw  pussy  willow,  alder  catkin  or  other  twigs,  using  crayons. 

4.  Lay  lentils  or  peas  to  represent  a  flower  border. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Make  rhythmic  borders.    Combine  circle  with  horizontal  and  vertical 

lines. 

2,  3  and  4.    Draw  plants  or  flowers  with  crayons. 
5.    Make  an  illustrative  sketch. 

Fifth  Week. 

1.  Make  rhythmic  borders. 

2,  3  and  4.    Draw  simple  plants  or  flowers. 
5.    Make  illustrative  sketch. 

April.  \ 
Note. — Color.  The  time  devoted  to  the  color  lesson  each  week  may,  at 
the  option  of  the  teacher,  be  spent  in  short  periods  each  day  testing  the 
children  in  the  recognition  of  the  standard  colors.  These  may  be  used  to 
indentify  standard  colors  in  birds,  flowers,  fabrics,  colored  paper  and  any 
other  objects  available  for  color  study.  They  should  serve  to  impress  the 
intensity  of  the  pure  color  upon  the  child's  mind. 

First  Week. 

1.  Make  rhythmic  borders. 

2,  3  and  4.    Make  sketches  of  simple  flat  objects  first  constructed  with 

sticks,  pegs  or  splints,  or  draw  radial  designs  made  with  colored  pegs 
around  colored  squares. 
5.    Review  three  warm  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow.    Draw  action  figure 
with  three  balloons  of  these  colors. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Make  rhythmic  borders. 

2,  3  and  4.    Draw  with  crayons  twigs  having  opening  buds.  Study 

characteristic  direction,  position  and  growth  of  stems. 
5.    Review  three  cool  colors,  green,  blue  and  violet.    Draw  action  figure 
with  three  balloons  of  these  colors. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  simple  units  suggesting  flowers.    Copy  these 

and  invent  others. 

2.  Make  a  rhythmic  border  on  a  folder  made  to  hold  school  work. 

3  and  4.    Make  a  May  basket.    Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use 

6  inch  by  9  inch  gray  drawing  paper.  Fold  paper  to  make  one 
diagonal  of  a  6-inch  square.  Cut  off  the  remaining  3-inch  piece. 
Open  the  square.  Draw  lines  parallel  to  the  width  of  the  rule  from 
each  edge.  Use  this  space  for  a  rhythmic  border.  Fold  on  the 
other  diagonal  and  the  diameters  to  form  a  double  triangular  basket. 
Punch  a  hole  near  each  end  of  one  diameter.  Insert  a  handle  of 
twine. 
5.    Optional  lesson. 

May. 
First  Week. 

1.  Practise  drawing  initials. 

2.  Draw  initials  on  the  folder. 
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3.    Draw  plants  or  flowers. 

4  and  5.  Draw  a  ladder.  Divide  large  sheet  of  ruled  block  paper  verti- 
cally into  four  strips.  On  one  of  these  rule  a  line  near  each  long  edge 
and  parallel  to  it.  Color  the  narrow  spaces  thus  made  to  represent 
uprights.  Rule  on  alternate  blue  lines  for  rungs  of  ladder.  These 
lines  may  be  colored  like  the  uprights  if  desired. 

Second  Week. 

Continue  nature  drawing. 

Third  Week. 

Note. — Before  the  lessons  on  the  calendar  the  teacher  should  plan  the 
spaces  for  numbers,  letters  and  decoration. 

1  and  2.    Plan  a  room  calendar  for  June.    Cut  large  letters  J-U-N-E. 
Select  the  best  of  each  letter  and  paste  in  place  on  a  large  calendar 
mount. 

3  and  4.    Plan  and  cut  suitable  decorations,  daisies,  dandelions,  buttercups  , 

or  other  spring  flowers. 
5.    Arrange  and  mount  the  best  cuttings,  leaving  space  for  numbers. 

Fourth  Week. 

1  and  2.    Cut  initial  letters  for  the  days  of  the  week,  e.  g.,  S,  M,  T,  etc. 
3  and  4.    Draw  the  different  numbers  on  squares.    Use  the  best  to  mount 

in  place,  and  thus  complete  the  calendar. 
5.    Optional  lesson. 

June. 
First  Week. 

1  and  2.    Illustrate  some  letter.    For  example: 
H  is  for  Hen, 
D  is  for  Duck, 
T  is  for  Tree, 
P  is  for  Pear,  etc. 

Cut  a  6-inch  square  from  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  From  the  piece 
left  cut  freehand  a  smaller  square  for  the  letter.  Find  best  placing 
for  this  in  the  large  square  (preferably  near  the  top)  and  trace  around 
it.    Cut  or  draw  the  letter  for  this  space. 

3.  Cut  object  suggested  by  the  letter  and  mount  or  trace  somewhere  in 

the  remaining  space. 

4.  Complete  the  initial,  using  crayons. 

5.  Review  red,  cut  the  letter  R,  trace  and  color  it  standard  red. 

Second  Week. 

Note. —  The  letters  representing  the  colors  may  be  pasted  on  paper 
with  a  printed  description,  e.  g.,  O  is  for  orange,  etc. 

1.  Review  orange,  cut  the  letter  O,  trace  and  color  it  standard  orange. 

2.  Review  yellow,  cut  the  letter  Y,  trace  and  color  it  standard  yellow. 

3.  Review  green,  cut  the  letter  G,  trace  and  color  it  standard  green. 

4.  Review  blue,  cut  the  letter  B,  trace  and  color  it  standard  blue. 

5.  Review  violet,  cut  the  letter  V,  trace  and  color  it  standard  violet. 

Third  Week. 
Draw  grasses  or  simple  twigs  with  crayons. 
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In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  December  6,  1915. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

I  submit  herewith  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

The  total  registration  in  all  schools  during  the  year  was  143,861;  the 
average  membership  123,196;  and  the  average  number  in  daily  attend- 
ance 112,401.  The  total  registration  was  1,839  larger  than  during  the 
school  year  next  preceding. 

The  total  registration  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Evening  schools  18,968 

Continuation  School  4,047 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  Summer  Review  Schools  was 
5,985.  With  few  exceptions  these  pupils  were  registered  in  public  day 
schools  during  the  regular  term  ending  in  June.  1915,  and  are  included  in 
the  foregoing  totals. 

The  increases  in  registration  were  as  follows: 


There  were  8  less  pupils  in  the  Normal  School,  1,246  less  in  the  day 
elementary  grades,  and  2,636  less  in  the  evening  schools.  The  reduction 
in  evening  school  enrolment  is  attributed  largely  to  the  raising  of  the  age 
limit  of  admission  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  with  the  opening 
of  the  day  compulsory  continuation  school.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  the  decrease  in  average  attendance  in  the  evening  schools  was  but 
666.  The  average  daily  number  belonging  in  all  day  schools  was  109,223, 
an  increase  of  2,674.  The  increase  in  the  average  daily  number  belonging 
in  the  elementary  schools  (grades  and  kindergartens)  was  1,173. 

The  total  number  of  principals  and  teachers,  including  members  of  the 
supervising  staff,  in  the  employ  of  the  city  on  June  30,  1915,  was  3,218, — 
110  more  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
additional  teachers  were  distributed  as  follows:  Day  high  and  Latin 
schools,  24;  day  elementary  grades,  26;  kindergartens,  14;  special,  46. 
Of  the  total  number  of  teachers,  488  were  men  and  2,730  were  women. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  elementary  grades  was 
reduced  from  43.4  to  42.9,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  day 
high  and  Latin  schools  was  increased  from  29.4  to  31.2 

The  number  of  classes  of  special  types  in  the  day  elementary  schools 
and  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  were  as 
follows: 


Regular  day  schools 


120,846 


High  and  Latin  schools 
Kindergartens 
Special  schools 
Continuation  School 


1,615 
1,131 
249 
2,734 


STATISTICS. 


Number  of 
Classes. 


Number 
Belonging. 


Conservation  of  Eye-Sight  Classes  (semi-blind)  

Hospital  Classes  

Modern  Language  Classes  (intermediate,  or  junior  high)  

Open- Air  Classes  

Pre-Vocational  Classes  { Girls 

Rapid  Advancement  Classes  

Special  Classes  

Special  English  Classes  

Speech  Improvement  Classes  (stammerers)  

Ungraded  Classes  


2 
2 
32 
16 
13 
3 
7 
48 
34 
4 
23 


18 
41 
1,281 
513 
454 
84 
228 
707 
1,011 
333 


The  detailed  reports  of  membership  and  attendance  of  pupils  assigned 
to  the  classes  mentioned  above  are  included  in  the  totals  of  the  respective 
districts  in  which  they  were  registered. 

Included  with  the  reports  for  elementary  districts  are  the  following 
returns  (January  27  to  June  30,  1915)  for  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day 
School,  opened  for  the  first  time  January  27,  1915,  in  the  old  Probate 
Building,  32  Tremont  street;  total  registration,  68,  average  daily  number 
belonging,  37,  average  daily  attendance,  29.  This  school  was  transferred 
to  the  Dwight  School  February  26,  1915,  and  from  there  to  the  Bigelow 
School  March  18,  1915. 

Summer  Review  Schools  were  re-opened  June  28,  1915,  and  were  con- 
tinued in  session  six  days  per  week  up  to  and  including  August  14,  1915. 
There  was  one  Summer  Review  High  School  conducted  in  the  Roxbury 
High  Schoolhouse.  There  were  nine  Summer  Review  Elementary  Schools 
and  one  branch. 

Comparison  with  other  years  will  show  a  variance  in  the  returns  given 
under  the  section  devoted  to»  schoolhouses  that  may  seem  to  indicate 
errors.  The  schoolhouse  figures  in  this  report  have  been  compiled  in  the 
superintendent's  office.  Previously  they  were  secured  from  the  School- 
house  Department.  The  differences  that  appear  are  mainly  the  result  of 
interpretation  and  classification. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  distribution  of  children  of  public  school 
grade  in  all  of  the  day  schools  of  the  city  for  the  past  six  years,  based  on 
the  daily  average  number  belonging: 


School  Yeae. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Public  schools  

Parochial  schools  

All    others    of  public 

100,059 
16,946 

4,024 

99,269 
17,269 

4,121 

101,021 
17,598 

3,901 

103,078 
20,090 

4,942 

106,549 
20,706 

109,223 
21,186 

Totals  

Increase  over  the  pre- 

121,029 
661 

120,659 
t370 

122,520 
1,861 

128,110 
5,590 

*  Statistics  unavailable.  f  Decrease. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


GENERAL  SUMMARIES. 


AVERAGE    MEMBERSHIP     SCHOOL    YEARS    1910-1911  TO 

1914-1915. 


Day  Schools. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Normal  

224 

226 

210 

188 

185 

High  and  Latin  

12,121 

12,893 

13.331 

14,393 

15,714 

Elementary  Grades  %.  .  . 

81,366 

81,819 

83,170 

85,577 

85,871 

Kindergartens  

5,133 

5,636 

5,769 

5,719 

6,598 

Special  

425 

447 

598 

672 

855 

Totals  

Increase  over  previous  year.  .  . 

99,269 
*790 

101,021 
1,752 

103,078 
2,057 

106,549 
3,471 

109,223 
2,674 

*  Decrease. 


ENROLLMENT  ON  JUNE  30  OF  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  FIVE 

YEARS. 


Day  Schools. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

221 

225 

215 

186 

181 

High  and  Latin  

10,989 

11,793 

12,289 

13,339 

14,612 

Elementary  Grades  

79,468 

81,134 

82,358 

S5.737 

85,564 

Kindergartens  

5,548 

6,131 

6,210 

6,316 

7,287 

Special  < 

360 

432 

510 

578 

747 

Totals  

96,586 

99,715 

101,582 

106,156 

108,391 

STATISTICS. 
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TOTAL  REGISTRATION. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


• 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

17 

174 

191 

.  8,239 

8,943 

17,182 

48,767 

45,005 

93,772 

4,296 

4,202 

8,498 

326 

877 

1,203 

Totals  

61,645 

59,201 

120,846 

SUMMARY. 
School  Year  Ending  June  80,  1915. 


Schools. 

Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Number  Enrolled  June 
30,  1915,  of  the  Fol- 
lowing Ages. 

Under  5. 

5  to  7. 

1 

7  to  14. 

14  to  16. 

16  and  over. 

191 
17,182 
93,772 
8,498 

185 
15,714 
85,871 
6,598 

181 
14,755 
79,776 
5,298 

98 
94 
93 
80 

181 
4,684 
709 

High  and  Latin  

2,853 
64,513 
13 

7,075 
6,940 

Elementary  Grades  

134 
3,895 

13,26*8 
3,379 

Totals  

Special  Schools  

119,643 
1,203 

108,368 
855 

100,010 
768 

92 
90 

4,029 
2 

16,647 
14 

67,379 
125 

14,015 
352 

5,574 
254 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
the  Continuation  School), 

120,846 

109,223 

100,778 

92 

4,031 

16,661 

67,504 

14,367 

5,828 

5,989 
12,182 
650 
147 

4,157 
7,025 
408 
97 

3,339 
5,895 
314 
74 

80 
84 
77 
76 

Evening  Trade  

Totals  

18,968 

11,687 

9,622 

82 

Continuation  School  

4,047 

2,286 

2,001 

Totals  of  all  Day  and 
Evening  Schools  

143,861 

123,196 

112,401 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


.DAY  SCHOOLS. 


NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


Schools. 


Normal  

High  and  Latin: 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High.  . 

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High .  . 

English  High  

Girls'  High  % 

High  School  of  Com- 
merce  

High  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High .  . 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High .  .  . 

West  Roxbury  High .  . 

Totals,  Normal,  High 
and  Latin  

Totals,     High  and 
Latin  


191 

990 
683 
438 
526 
2,288 
872 
2,268 
2,311 

1,437 

799 
529 
1,379 
1,060 
853 
749 


17,373 
191 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 


15 


870 


144 
131 
735 
331 
2,046 


1,332 


229 
1,257 


262 
168 


7,520 
15 


170 


626 
300 
321 
1,373 
450 


2,089 


751 
271 


967 
541 
520 


,379 
170 


185 

870 
626 
444 
452 
2,108 
781 
2,046 
2,089 

1,332 

751 
500 
1,257 
967 
803 
688 


15,899 
185 


Average 
Attendance. 


15 


837 


136 
120 
681 
300 
1,937 


1,294 


219 
1,204 


245 
156 


7,144 
15 


166 


597 
283 
301 
1,271 
403 


1,911 


701 
260 


900 
514 
485 


7,792 
166 


181 

837 
597 
419 
421 
1,952 
703 
1,937 
1,911 

1,294 

701 
479 
1,204 
900 
759 
641 

14,936 
181 


17,182 


7,505 


,209 


15,714 


7,129 


7,626 


14,755 


STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


c 

.2 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Total 
ltegistrat 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

2,462 

1,051 

1,141 

2,192 

989 

1,064 

2,053 

139 

94 

761 

629 

80 

709 

599 

74 

673 

36 

95 

1,287 

667 

568 

1,235 

630 

528 

1,158 

77 

94 

1,143 

993 

151 

1,144 

945 

140 

1,085 

59 

95 

671 

325 

316 

641 

307 

299 

606 

35 

95 

1,186 

262 

819 

1,081 

239 

768 

1,007 

74 

93 

1,143 

297 

784 

1,081 

270 

713 

983 

98 

91 

820 

367 

372 

739 

342 

346 

688 

51 

93 

1,302 

557 

569 

1,126 

517 

525 

1,042 

84 

93 

1,152 

547 

533 

1,080 

509 

487 

996 

84 

92 

963 

407 

466 

873 

375 

428 

803 

70 

92 

1,291 

601 

532 

1,133 

569 

502 

1,071 

62 

95 

1,922 

1,005 

838 

1,843 

938 

777 

1,715 

128 

93 

1,333 

234 

1,006 

1,240 

213 

920 

1,133 

107 

91 

1,634 

1,125 

291 

1,416 

1,052 

260 

1,312 

104 

93 

1,167 

691 

189 

880 

649 

167 

816 

64 

93 

660 

338 

339 

677 

321 

319 

640 

37 

95 

1,594 

738 

722 

1,460 

689 

666 

1,355 

105 

93 

1,156 

555 

585 

1,140 

519 

542 

1,061 

79 

93 

2,429 

1,876 

366 

2,242 

1,828 

351 

2,179 

63 

97 

1,255 

672 

607 

1,279 

620 

557 

1,177 

102 

92 

992 

172 

656 

828 

149 

598 

747 

81 

90 

732 

328 

325 

653 

306 

303 

609 

44 

93 

1,534 

370 

884 

1,254 

335 

814 

1,149 

105 

92 

1,032 

747 

119 

866 

697 

106 

803 

63 

93 

909 

443 

426 

869 

422 

404 

826 

43 

95 

999 

175 

783 

958 

162 

732 

894 

64 

93 

1,678 

868 

793 

1,661 

802 

722 

i  1,524 

137 

92 

1,023 

472 

468 

940 

445 

437 

882 

58 

94 

2,258 

462 

1,690 

2,152 

442 

1,623 

2,065 

87 

96 

863 

430 

393 

823 

405 

364 

769 

54 

93 

704 

310 

293 

603 

287 

268 

555 

48 

92 

1,794 

721 

750 

1,471 

673 

697 

1,370 

101 

93 

1,642 

959 

590 

1,549 

911 

553 

1,464 

85 

95 

1,001 

158 

784 

942 

142 

725 

867 

75 

92 

670 

335 

311 

646 

313 

286 

599 

47 

93 

School  Districts. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  j 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln .  . 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. —  Concluded. 


School  Distkicts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totah 

John  A  Andrew 

1,441 

718 

581 

1,299 

668 

529 

1,197 

102 

92 

John  Cheverus 

719 

372 

319 

691 

349 

294 

643 

48 

93 

John  "Winthrop 

1,401 

707 

663 

1,370 

650 

606 

1,256 

114 

92 

Lawrence 

1,225 

744 

259 

1,003 

704 

243 

947 

56 

94 

2,177 

1,014 

967 

1,981 

922 

879 

1,801 

180 

91 

Longfellow 

1,264 

599 

582 

1,181 

556 

537 

1,093 

88 

93 

Lowell 

1,183 

625 

532 

1,157 

593 

500 

1,093 

64 

94 

Martin 

802 

358 

341 

699 

338 

320 

658 

41 

94 

Mary  Hemenway 

1,717 

822 

820 

1,642 

769 

757 

1,526 

116 

93 

Mather 

2,452 

1,140 

1,072 

2,212 

1,063 

991 

2,054 

158 

93 

Minot 

664 

337 

281 

618 

318 

262 

580 

38 

94 

Norcross 

1,202 

248 

830 

1,078 

228 

786 

1,014 

64 

94 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. .  .  . 

942 

404 

480 

884 

377 

445 

822 

62 

93 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

3,110 

1,556 

1,429 

2,985 

1,423 

1,286 

2,709 

276 

91 

Phillips  Brooks 

1,586 

761 

807 

1,568 

691 

732 

1,423 

145 

91 

Prescott 

871 

414 

385 

799 

390 

361 

751 

48 

94 

Prince 

1,143 

462 

440 

902 

408 

387 

795 

107 

88 

Quincy 

1,248 

910 

235 

1,145 

864 

216 

1,080 

65 

89 

Rice 

1,163 

576 

415 

991 

532 

383 

915 

76 

92 

Robert  G  Shaw 

1,073 

521 

496 

1,017 

482 

453 

935 

82 

92 

Roger  W^lcott 

1,787 

849 

801 

1,650 

791 

746 

1,537 

113 

93 

Samuel  Adams 

2,512 

1,175 

1,059 

2,234 

1,094 

977 

2,071 

163 

93 

Sherwin 

1,063 

780 

202 

982 

722 

178 

900 

82 

92 

Shurtleff 

811 

159 

613 

772 

148 

578 

726 

46 

94 

Theodore  Lyman 

1,453 

742 

579 

1,321 

688 

534 

1,222 

99 

93 

Thomas  Gardner 

1,428 

664 

658 

1,322 

626 

610 

1,236 

86 

93 

Thomas  N  Hart 

1,225 

874 

209 

1,083 

833 

193 

1,026 

57 

95 

XJlysses  S  Grant 

1,310 

618 

575 

1,193 

565 

519 

1,084 

109 

91 

1,134 

538 

505 

1,043 

506 

471 

977 

66 

94 

Washington  

1,876 

879 

815 

1,694 

813 

748 

1,561 

133 

92 

Washington  Allston  

•1,003 

468 

447 

915 

1  442 

418 

860 

55 

94 

Wells  

2,710 

689 

1,565 

2,254 

625 

1.421 

2,046 

208 

91 

Wendell  Phillips  

1,671 

1,527 

43 

1,570 

1,411 

39 

1,450 

120 

92 

William  E.  Russell   

1,244 

604 

586 

1,190 

569 

543 

1,112 

78 

93 

Totals  

93,772 

44,741 

41,130 

85,871 

41,769 

38,007 

79,776 

6,095 

93 

STATISTICS. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

154 

50 

51 

101 

39 

37 

76 

25 

75 

67 

21 

26 

47 

16 

21 

37 

10 

78 

Bennett  

114 

48 

44 

92 

36 

31 

67 

25 

72 

Blackinton  

66 

30 

25 

55 

25 

22 

47 

8 

85 

Bowditch  

141 

49 

60 

109 

41 

48 

89 

20 

82 

189 

67 

77 

144 

54 

61 

115 

29 

80 

Bunker  Hill  

64 

26 

26 

52 

18 

17 

35 

17 

67 

118 

61 

39 

100 

52 

32 

84 

16 

84 

Charles  Sumner  

150 

61 

53 

114 

48 

41 

89 

25 

78 

68 

25 

27 

52 

19 

20 

39 

13 

74 

Comins  

185 

83 

71 

154 

65 

58 

123 

31 

80 

Dearborn  

130 

41 

46 

87 

32 

38 

70 

17 

80 

Dillaway  

144 

48 

45 

93 

40 

34 

74 

19 

79 

Dudley  

199 

66 

74 

140 

52 

62 

114 

26 

81 

79 

25 

22 

47 

20 

16 

36 

11 

76 

Edmund  P.  Tileston .... 

32 

19 

13 

32 

16 

10 

26 

6 

81 

Edward  Everett  

67 

22 

29 

51 

18 

24 

42 

9 

82 

Elihu  Greenwood  

182 

73 

67 

140 

56 

51 

107 

33 

76 

Eliot  

112 

49 

46 

95 

43 

40 

83 

12 

87 

Emerson  

127 

56 

58 

114 

44 

47 

91 

23 

80 

Everett  

64 

27 

22 

49 

20 

15 

35 

14 

71 

Francis  Parkman  

63 

27 

21 

48 

23 

19 

42 

6 

87 

Franklin  

151 

43 

60 

103 

35 

47 

82 

21 

80 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln .... 

oy 

26 

26 

52 

22 

20 

42 

10 

CI 

Frothingham  

63 

26 

24 

50 

22 

21 

43 

7 

86 

Gaston  

56 

24 

20 

44 

21 

17 

38 

6 

86 

George  Putnam  

160 

74 

67 

141 

60 

52 

112 

29 

79 

Gilbert  Stuart  

118 

51 

48 

99 

40 

36 

76 

23 

77 

Hancock  

448 

156 

201 

357  1 

142 

178 

320 

37 

90 

Harvard  

158 

50 

51 

101 

39 

38 

77 

24 

76 

Henry  Grew  

108 

53 

46 

99 

42 

35 

77 

22 

78 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

140 

44 

54 

98 

37 

44 

81 

17 

83 

Hugh  O'Brien  

137 

65 

41 

106 

54 

35 

89 

17 

84 

Hyde  

154 

51 

49 

100 

43 

40 

83 

17 

83 

Jefferson  

92 

33 

44 

77 

26 

34 

60 

17 

77 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

John  A.  Andrew  

55 

26 

24 

50 

21 

19 

40 

10 

80 

John  Cheverus  

99 

36 

44 

80 

27 

32 

59 

21 

74 

John  Winthrop  

104 

50 

49 

99 

39 

40 

79 

20 

80 

Lawrence  

49 

23 

22 

45 

19 

18 

37 

8 

82 

Lewis  

114 

56 

54 

110 

40 

39 

79 

31 

72 

Longfellow  

58 

22 

28 

50 

18 

21 

39 

11 

78 

Lowell  

124 

48 

53 

101 

40 

43 

83 

18 

82 

Martin  

67 

20 

26 

46 

17 

22 

39 

7 

85 

Mary  Hemenway  

123 

45 

43 

88 

36 

34 

70 

IS 

79 

Mather  

119 

54 

52 

106 

46 

44 

90 

16 

85 

Minot  

43 

24 

12 

36 

20 

9 

29 

7 

80 

Norcross .... 

135 

43 

49 

92 

34 

38 

72 

20 

78 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry .... 

51 

23 

23 

46 

18 

18 

36 

10 

78 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. . 

368 

151 

135 

286 

113 

101 

214 

72 

75 

Phillips  Brooks 

101 

50 

45 

95 

36 

33 

69 

26 

72 

Prescott.  .  . 

60 

23 

26 

49 

20 

20 

40 

9 

82 

Prince. . . , 

84 

25 

24 

49 

19 

17 

36 

13 

73 

Quincy. 

229 

87 

69 

156 

73 

59 

132 

24 

85 

Rice.  .  . 

37 

10 

19 

29 

10 

16 

26 

3 

89 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

54 

19 

19 

38 

16 

16 

32 

6 

84 

Roger  Wolcott 

166 

74 

61 

135 

59 

49 

108 

27 

80 

Samuel  Adams 

444 

157 

168 

325 

120 

123 

243 

82 

75 

Sherwin .  .  . 

55 

27 

20 

47 

24 

17 

41 

6 

87 

Shurtleff 

49 

26 

23 

49 

21 

19 

40 

9 

82 

Theodore  Lyman 

208 

60 

80 

140 

49 

66 

115 

25 

82 

Thomas  Gardner 

171 

75 

59 

134 

60 

47 

107 

27 

80 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

124 

63 

33 

96 

52 

28 

80 

16 

83 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

198 

78 

72 

150 

65 

60 

125 

25 

83 

Warren  

133 

58 

49 

107 

46 

39 

85 

22 

79 

Washington  

121 

50 

58 

108 

44 

49 

93 

15 

86 

Washington  Allston  

75 

25 

28 

53 

20 

24 

44 

9 

83 

Wells  

252 

103 

99 

202 

84 

83 

167 

35 

83 

William  E.  Russell  

71 

33 

25 

58 

28 

20 

48 

10 

83 

Totals  

8,498 

3,334 

3,264 

6,598 

2,694 

2,604 

5,298 

1,300 

80 

STATISTICS. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


Average  Number 

Average 

6 

a 

Belonging. 

Attendance. 

enc 

6 

.2 

o 

Schools. 

istra 

< 

to 

°  re 

_,  M 

re  a? 

to 

C3 

ga 

re 

re 

<v  o 
O 

t& 

>> 
o 

-h> 
O 

o 

H 

o 

CD 
> 

o 

H 

n 

O 

EH 

pq 

b 

Eh 

Ph 

Horace  Mann  School. . .  . 

146 

79 

59 

138 

71 

53 

124 

14 

90 

Boston  Clerical  

124 

87 

87 

81 

81 

6 

92 

Boston  Industrial  School 

for  Boys  

243 

172 

172 

155 

155 

17 

90 
89 

Trade  School  for  Girls.  .  . 

690 

458 

458 

'  408 

408 

50 

Totals  

1,203 

251 

604 

855 

226 

542 

768 

87 

90 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 
Total  Registration  by  Departments  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 
BOSTON  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 


Day. 

Department. 

Evening. 

Complete 

Original 

Enrolment.* 

Enrolment. 

Electrical  

91 

82 

64 

53 

46 

44 

46 

40 

40 

Sheet  metal  

25 

21 

45 

60 

54 

19 

10 

Total  

*275 

243 

222 

*  Including  32  originally  enrolled  during  the  year  in  other  schools. 


TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Department. 

Day. 

Evening. 

511 

39 

Millinery  

130 

14 

97 

76 

Catering  

34 

Cooking  

18 

Total  

772 

147 

Summer  Term,  1915. 

f223 

Average  number  belonging  

199 

Average  attendance  

182 

Per  cent  of  attendance  

91 

Length  of  term  —  July  6  to  August  27,  1915. 
Number  of  teachers  employed:  July,  17;  August,  17. 


t  Of  this  number  141  were  registered  also  during  the  regular  term. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 

The  age  given  is 


Grades. 

4  Years  and 
Under. 

5  Years. 



6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

10  Years. 

II 

IVormal 
Scliool. 

All  Grades  

{ 

Males 

Females 

Totals  

© 

0 

i 

s 

« 

H 

t 

\ 

St 

A 

be 

H 

Fourth-year  Group  

. 

Boys. .  . 

Third-year  Group  

Girls 
Boys 

Second-year  Group  

Girls 

First-year  Group  

Boys. . . 

Out-of-course  Group  

V.  Class  Latin  Schools.  . 

VI.  Class  Latin  Schools 

Boys 

Boys 

6 
7 

Girls..  . 

3 

Totals  

3 

13 

» 

0 
0 

A 

0 

1 

s 
s 

Eighth  Grade  

5 
5 

112 
167 
992 
1,048 
1,587 
1,652 
1,261 
1,098 
110 
43 
430 
400 
110 
76 
23 
17 
83 
45 

Seventh  Grade  

Girls 
Boys. . . 

2 
6 
120 
137 
1,023 
999 
1,849 
1,690 
78 
59 
1,186 
958 
334 
302 
84 
63 
85 
56 

Sixth  Grade  

1 

Fifth  Grade  

Girls 

3 
3 

110 
137 

5 
6 

1,458 
1,514 
2,338 
2,238 
1,202 
989 

O  1 

30 

114 
108 
1,223 
1,153 
35 
20 
2,054 
1,992 
1,224 
1,004 
308 
267 
45 
36 

Fourth  Grade  

Girls 
Boys ,  .  . 

1 

Ungraded  \ 

Girls 

3 

Third  Grade  j 

Girls 
Boys. . . 

1 

2 

151 
157 
2,037 
1,804 

140 
142 
1,816 
1,766 
2,660 
2,480 

7 

3 

Second  Grade  

Girls 

First  Grade  

Special  Classes  

Girls 
Boys. . . 
Girls. .  . 

57 
77 

Pre-Vocational  Classes 
Special  English  Classes. . .  • 
Open-Air  Classes  < 

Girls 

Girls 

Boys. . . 

4 
7 
50 
49 

19 
19 

38 
45 
2 

41 

45 
34 
57 
7 
8 
1 
-2 
4 
2 

60 
68 
29 
52 
36 
25 
1 
3 
1 
4 

19 
13 

1 

36 
22 

Rapid  Advancement 

Boys 

Girls 

Conservation  of  Eye-Sight 

Classes  ' 

Girls 

1 

3 

2 
1 

Hospital  Classes  1 

Boys 

3 
2 

3 

Girls 

1 

3 

Totals  

134 

4,185 

9,083 

10,180 

9,713 

9,232 

9,543 

Kinder- 
gartens. 

Boys.  . . 
Girls..  . 

1,930 
1,965 

1,478 
1,454 

239 
208 

3 
8 

1 
1 

Totals  

3,895 

2,932 

447 

11 

2 

»  - 

Boys. . . 

2 

5 
7 

7 
1 

3 
4 

8 
10 

10 

Trade  School  for  Girls. . . . 
Boston  Industrial  School 

Girls ,  , 

2 

Girls..  . 

Totals  

2 

2 

12 

8 

7 

18 

10 

Total  all  Day  Schools  

4,031 

7,119 

9,542 

10,199 

9,722 

9,253 

9,566 

1 1 


TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE  JUNE  30,  1915. 


that  of  September  1,  1914- 


1 1  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years. 

14  Years. 

15  Years. 

16  Years. 

17  Years. 

18  Years. 

19  Years. 

20  Years. 

21  Years. 

Over  21  Years. 

Totals. 

2 
8 

12 

9 

14 
167 

7 

35 

49 

42 

17 

7 

35 

49 

42 

17 

10 

21 

181 

9 
8 

105 
143 
653 
770 
954 
1,025 

99 
125 
422 
525 
547 
715 
459 
477 

305 
430 
400 
474 
291 
298 
126 
137 
16 
8 

336 
382 
204 
200 
73 
75 
32 
22 
25 
14 

210 
212 
56 
49 
17 
15 
2 
3 
16 
20 

50 
44 
15 
10 
7 
4 
2 

9 
6 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1,021 
1,211 
1,219 
1,408 
1,787 
2,043 
2,696 
2,844 
86 
73 
48 
51 
60 
65 

1 

8 
2 

182 
154 
897 
991 

15 

8 

201 
176 

1 

22 
13 

16 

22 

5 
7 

3 
2 

5 

7 

3 
22 
27 

16 
16 
20 
19 

7 
19 

5 
6 

15 
8 
7 

3 

3 
3 

2 

94 

472 

2,271 

3,700 

3,375 

2,487 

1,363 

600 

170 

39 

15 

10 

14,612 

132 
127 
924 
911 
1,447 
1,463 
1,273 
1,102 
587 
535 
90 
45 
137 
118 
21 
34 
3 
5 

63 
47 
10 

746 
772 
1,366 
1,423 
1,205 
1,195 
750 
574 
325 
220 
75 
28 
32 
31 
5 
6 
3 

35 
33 
52 
16 
90 
71 
11 
16 
33 
10 

1,147 
1,220 
1,169 
1,139 
750 
629 
370 
257 
135 
120 
27 
14 
8 
18 
4 
2 
1 
2 
23 
20 
108 
35 
73 
89 
4 
1 
21 
3 

1,030 
989 
715 
640 
370 
299 
158 
112 
73 
49 
14 
6 
6 
3 
2 
4 

504 
478 
290 
233 
119 
87 
48 
42 
26 
28 
16 
3 
1 
6 
1 

165 
137 
56 
46 
31 
14 
13 
9 
7 
5 
6 

29 
25 
8 
11 
5 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 

7 
5 
4 
1 

3,765 
3,758 
4,646 
4,577 
5,040 
4,876 
5,345 
4,862 
5,599 
5,038 
462 
224 
5,453 
5,184 
6  007 
5,589 
6,378 
5  705 
411 
296 
433 
105 
516 
495 
239 
274 
159 
69 
9 
9 
21 
20 

1 

3 
2 
1 



2 

1 

29 
14 
145 
26 
62 
72 
4 
3 
18 
3 

9 
8 
82 
18 
49 
33 
2 

1 

4 
34 

6 
20 

8 

2 
3 
7 
2 

1 
6 
1 

85 
79 
12 
16 
33 
20 
1 
2 

2 

5 

4 

1 

3 

O 

z 

2 
3 

1 

2 

1 

y,6ZO 

y,  \zo 

4,851 

2,089 

567 

107 

35 

85,564 







 1 



o,DO  1 

3.636 

7,287 

7 

9 

10 

6 

7 

4 

*25 
*  14 

6 
4 
129 

49 

2 

4 

3 

105 
43 
7 

6 
7 
48 

22 

12 

3 
4 
42 

11 

20 

3 
1 
10 

3 

19 

81 
62 
381 

145 

78 

13 
1 
9 

2 
1 
4 

7 
1 

3 

2 

16 

16 

50 

190 

162 

95 

80 

36 

23 

7 

11 

2 

747 

9,436 

9,614 

9,714 

8,741 

5,626 

3,156 

1,585 

720 

235 

63 

36 

"  33 

108,391 

*  Pupils  did  not  enter  unti]  14  years  of  age. 
15 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


CALENDAR  YEAR  1914. 


NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Membership,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


Schools. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Normal 

186 

181 

5 

High  and  Latin  Schools: 

Public  Latin 

808 

777 

31 

Girls'  Latin  

620 

589 

31 

Brighton  High 

418 

394 

24 

Charlestown  High  

407 

384 

23 

Dorchester  High  

1,922 

1,785 

137 

TToc-  +   M  f\a  t            TTi  rrV» 

Ooo 

An 
OU 

English  High  

1,916 

1,818 

98 

Girls'  High  

2,069 

1,905 

164 

High  School  of  Commerce  

1,242 

1,206 

36 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

714 

662 

52 

Hyde  Park  High  

471 

449 

22 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

1,338 

1,279 

59 

938 

867 

71 

South  Boston  High  

691 

650 

41 

West  Roxbury  High  

665 

619 

46 

High  and  Latin  Totals  

14,912 

14,017 

895 

STATISTICS. 
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CALENDAR  YEAR  1914. 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  KINDERGARTENS. 

Membership,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


School  Districts. 


Average 
Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Abraham  Lincoln. . . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner. . . . 
Christopher  Gibson. 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston 
Edward  Everett. . . . 
Elihu  Greenwood. . . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman. . . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  


2,313 

2,140 

173 

728 

684 

44 

1,278 

1,182 

96 

1,182 

1,115 

67 

652 

603 

49 

1,173 

1,075 

98 

1,192 

1,060 

.  132 

795 

727 

68 

1,251 

1,123 

128 

1,178 

1,069 

109 

914 

827 

87 

1,305 

1,194 

111 

1,886 

1,723 

163 

1,315 

1,181 

134 

1,586 

1,441 

145 

990 

906 

84 

668 

626 

42 

1,502 

1,382 

•  120 

1,214 

1,113 

101 

2,346 

2,252 

94 

1,359 

1,231 

128 

890 

788 

102 

701 

655 

46 

1,432 

1,296 

136 

932 

862 

70 

932 

883 

49 

1,023 

948 

75 

1,748 

1,580 

168 

1,013 

930 

83 

2,496 

2,337 

159 

934 

852 

82 

700 

623 

77 

1,531 

1,402 

129 

18  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  KINDERGARTENS.—  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance . 

Average 
Absence 

Hugh  O'Brien  

1,673 

1,559 

114 

Hyde  

1,055 

950 

105 

• 

714 

646 

68 

1,335 

1,223 

112 

John  Cheverus  

747 

681 

66 

John  Winthrop  

1,428 

1,287 

141 

1,097 

1,040 

57 

2,054 

1,849 

205 

1,227 

1,128 

99 

1,242 

1,159 

83 

743 

694 

49 

1,664 

1,525 

139 

2,347 

2,160 

187 

641 

588 

53 

1,180 

1,091 

89 

933 

860 

73 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

3,155 

2,792 

363 

1,652 

1,477 

175 

887 

812 

75 

968 

841 

127 

1,312 

1,222 

90 

988 

908 

80 

1,002 

913 

89 

1,701 

1,552 

149 

2,540 

2,277 

263 

1,003 

911 

92 

811 

748 

63 

1,314 

1,199 

115 

1,456 

1,347 

109 

1,172 

1,098 

74 

1,378 

1,242 

136 

1,144 

1,047 

97 

1,816 

1,661 

155 

885 

817 

68 

2,511 

2,257 

254 

1,567 

1,448 

119 

1,256 

1,155 

101 

Totals  for  Elementary  Schools  

91,757 

83,974 

7,783 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1914. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Special  Schools. 

Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

140 

123 

17 

34 

31 

3 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  '  

168 

150 

18 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

407 

361 

46 

Totals  

749 

665 

84 

*  Established  September  8,  1914. 
NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


Normal. 

High  and  Latin. 

Elementary. 

January  31. 

(Excluding 
Head-Master.) 

(Excluding 
Head-Masters.) 

Grades. 
(Excluding 
Principals.) 

Kindergarten. 

1897  

26.1 

28.4 

51.5 

28.6 

1898  

26.9 

28.2 

49.5 

.  30.9 

1899  

26.1 

28.0 

51.4 

29.0 

1900  

23.1 

27.9 

52.7 

29.4 

1901  

18.9 

27.5 

49.8 

28.2 

1902  

18.7 

25.8 

48.9 

28.6 

1903  

18.8 

26.4 

48.0 

28.5 

1904.  

19.3 

26.5 

48.3 

27.1 

1905  

19.9 

27.3 

48.4 

28.5 

1906  

20.3 

27.4 

48.2 

28.1 

1907  

17.0 

26.9 

47.9 

26.8 

1908  

16.4 

26.9 

47.1 

27.4 

1909  

14.0 

29.2 

45.6 

25.7 

1910  

15.6 

27.5 

43.6 

25.6 

1910-11  

16.0 

28.9 

42.2 

23.4 

1911-12  

16.1 

28.8 

40.3 

25.9 

1912-13  

14.0 

27.8 

42.7 

25.4 

1913-14  

13.4 

29.4 

43.4 

25.6 

*  1914-15  

15.4 

31.2 

42.9 

27.4 

*  The  average  number  of  teachers  was:  Normal,  12;  Latin  and  High,  504;  elementary 
grades,  2,000;  kindergarten,  241. 

Note. —  From  1897  to  1910  this  table  is  based  on  the  number  of  teachers 
in  the  service  and  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  schools  on  January 
31  of  the  respective  years.  For  the  last  five  years  it  is  based  on  the  average 
number  of  pupils  and  the  average  number  of  teachers  employed  during 
the  school  year. 

Note  2:  In  determining  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  high 
and  Latin  schools  the  special  high  and  Latin  teachers,  who  were  listed 
separately  in  the  printed  reports  prior  to  1909,  are  included  in  this  table. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 
GRADUATES,  JUNE,  1915. 


School  or  District. 


Normal  

High  and  Latin. 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  


High  School  of  Com- 
merce   


High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  


Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High. . 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High .  . . 
West  Roxbury  High. . 

Elementary. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  .  . . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson .  . 

Comins  

Dearborn  


12 


S3 


17 

9 
117 

37 

285 


166 


36 
201 


989 

78 
*76 
77 
80 
34 


16 
41 
52 
50 
49 
t58 


19 


78 
48 
33 
223 
45 


329 


105 

35 


106 

83 
75 


1,160 


82 


67 


31 

83 
78 
65 
42 
340 
82 
285 
329 

166 

105 
71 
201 
106 
102 
94 


2,149 

160 
76 

144 
80 
64 
81 
82 
40 
98 

113 

111 
98 

103 


School  or  District. 


Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 
Edward  Everett .... 
Elihu  Greenwood.  . . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman .  .  . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce .... 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew .... 

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway.  .  . 
Mather  


103 
70 
25 
69 
41 

J78 
61 


27 


32 


47 
34 
65 
100 


26 
37 
39 
53 
61 

100 
45 
56 
41 
82 

1184 


*  Also  9  given  Pre- Vocational  diplomas, 
t  Also  20  given  Pre-Vocational  diplomas. 
t  Also  15  given  Pre-Vocational  diplomas. 
§  Also  11  given  Pre-Vocational  diplomas. 
||  Also  52  given  Pre-Vocational  diplomas. 


STATISTICS. 
GRADUATES,  JUNE,  1915.—  Concluded. 
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School  or  District. 


Minot  '.  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry .  .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  , 

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  


43 


35 
138 
56 
43 
43 
82 
50 
39 
75 
64 
*  73 


t31 

42 
81 


36 
80 
62 
124 
54 
56 
46 


79 
80 
97 
262 
110 
99 
89 
82 
86 
92 
155 
115 
73 
58 
64 
92 
81 


School  or  District. 


Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston.  .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

Horace  Mann  


Summary. 

Normal  

High  and  Latin. 
Elementary 
Horace  Mann .  . 


173 

69 


3,556 
2 


3,558 
12 


3,556 
2 


4,559 


*  Also  2  given  Pre-Vocational  diplomas, 
t  Also  26  given  Pre-Vocational  diplomas. 

_  t  La  addition,  135  pupils  received  special  Pre-Vocational  diplomas  in  June,  and  157  were 
given  regular  diplomas  in  September  after  satisfactorily  completing  the  work  of  the  Summer 
Review  Schools.    (See  Page  22.)    The  net  total  number  of  graduates  in  1915  was  9,555. 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 


Graduates,  September,  1915. 


School  or  District. 

03 
>> 

o 

J2 

e3 
O 

School  or  District. 

i 

03 

eg 

-1-3 

« 

0 

H 

o 

o 

o 
H 

Summer     Review  High 
School: 

East  Boston  Summer  Re- 
view Elementary  School: 

Girls'  High  

1 

1 

Chapman  

1 

1 

High  School  of  Commerce, 

3 

3 

Emerson  

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Samue!  Adams  

2 

1 

3 

South  Boston  High  

1 

1 

Hugh  O'Brien  Summer  Re- 
view Elementary  School: 

4 

2 

6 

Dearborn  

5 

5 

Summer  Review  Elemen- 

Edward Everett  

1 

2 

3 

tary  Schools. 

Martin  

1 

1 

Charlestown   Summer  Re- 
view Elementary  School : 

Bunker  Hill  

Phillips  Brooks .  

1 

1 

2 

2 

William  E.  Russell  

3 

3 

6 

City  Summer  Review  Ele- 
mentary School: 

Lewis  Summer  Review  Ele- 
mentary School: 

Abraham  Lincoln  

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

D  wight  

9 

9 

Dudley  

r  1 

1 

Hyde  

1 

1 

Heniy  L.  Pierce  

1 

1 

Prince  

1 

1 

John  Winthrop  

1 

1 

Quincv  

1 

1 

Lowell  

1 

1 

Sherwin  

2 

2 

Phillips  Brooks  

3 

4 

7 

Bigelow    Summer  Review 
Elementary  School: 

Shurtleff  Summer  Review 
Elementary  School: 

Bigelow  

11 

11 

John  A.  Andrew  

1 

1 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  . 

2 

2 

Norcross  . 

1 

1 

John  A,  Andrew  

2 

2 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . .  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Shurtleff  

4 

4 

2 

2 

West  End  Summer  Review 

Dorchester  Summer  Review 
Elementary  School: 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Elementary  School: 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Eliot  

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Wendell  Phillips  

14 

14 

Minot  

1 

1 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . . . 

Roger  Wolcott  

Hyde  Park  Branch: 

Charles  Sumner  

9 
2 

3 

6 

2 

1 

15 
4 

4 

Summary. 
High  

104 
4 

104 

47 

2 
47 

151 

6 
151 

12 

4 

16 

108 

49 

157 

STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  PROMOTED. 

June  80,  1915. 


> 

»— i 

f> 

> 

> 

j> 

i— J 
i— i 

'ade 

o 

aS 

:ade 

:ade 

■ade 

:ade 

-ade 

0 

Fh 

O 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

O 

160 

193 

255 

267 

257 

215 

206 

211 

76 

68 

96 

105 

107 

47 

38 

56 

144 

144 

167 

130 

133 

139 

167 

156 

78 

125 

138 

150 

147 

121 

92 

92 

64 

46 

62 

50 

71 

87 

87 

73 

81 

86 

95 

111 

75 

141 

146 

169 

82 

87 

96 

94 

91 

153 

157 

188 

40 

47 

55 

65 

69 

81 

80 

84 

98 

87 

128 

93 

96 

153 

145 

99 

114 

97 

115 

137 

97 

149 

160 

130 

111 

93 

126 

134 

140 

68 

72 

73 

100 

117 

136 

119 

134 

128 

'  158 

132 

103 

131 

181 

220 

210 

242 

230 

251 

107 

130 

146 

152 

162 

139 

128 

122 

103 

111 

127 

142 

123 

158 

183 

179 

70 

71 

82 

87 

76 

69 

94 

100 

49 

62 

72 

65 

79 

87 

115 

72 

140 

173 

180 

179 

157 

163 

190 

156 

103 

112 

134 

125 

121 

140 

154 

144 

79 

112 

129 

202 

265 

177 

272 

270 

114 

93 

93 

128 

117 

126 

134 

178 

71 

76 

97 

73 

70 

97 

98 

70 

55 

72 

88 

55 

92 

85 

80 

77 

74 

97 

103 

73 

91 

193 

213 

228 

76 

96 

114 

94 

76 

108 

106 

90 

97 

102 

118 

112 

70 

92 

94 

99 

92 

85 

112 

108 

107 

107 

100 

87 

148 

181 

177 

222 

186 

194 

203 

203 

75 

82 

90 

94 

100 

119 

122 

124 

85 

87 

142 

160 

184 

244 

281 

252 

90 

85 

106 

87 

94 

99 

83 

87 

63 

73 

66 

60 

52 

67 

78 

61 

136 

160 

194 

171 

178 

179 

172 

168 

186 

171 

171 

182 

208 

140 

119 

120 

44 

67 

85 

86 

120 

84 

122 

106 

53 

57 

60 

64 

88 

61 

71 

72 

District. 


5Q 


Abraham  Lincoln. . . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson. . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway    

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood. . . . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman .... 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln . 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  


3:] 


20 


28 


90 


21 


73 


65 


25 


139 


194 


20 


15 


27 


31 


55 


23 


19 


30 


31 


26 


81 

1,970 

46 

658 

80 

1,260 

971 

51 

593 

90 

1,025 

167 

1,160 

36 

557 

84 

983 

131 

1,130 

44 

861 

115 

1,154 

81 

1,719 

82 

1,191 

102 

1,228 

43 

721 

35 

636 

48 

1,386 

112 

1,145 

85 

1  850 

99 

1  088 

29 

702 

652 

78 
i  o 

1  160 

48 

827 

46 

830 

44 

842 

141 

1,655 

84 

890 

285 

2,082 

80 

814 

77 

597 

97 

1,455 

77 

1,374 

90 

855 

68 

594 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  PROMOTED. 
June  80,  1915.-—  Concluded. 


District. 


,  ,  rfi 

.2  ~ 

So 

«2 


<  'f, 

o 


^3 


78 

155 

145 

145 

160 

121 

1  3^ 
IOO 

114. 

1 14: 

78 

73 

7fi 

70 
1  V 

78 
1 O 

73 
/  0 

70 
I  U 

74 

95 

117 

110 

117 

1  43 
140 

203 

165 

1  8=1 
IOO 

59 

71 

76 

104 

103 

1 37 

lO  i 

1  3Q 

ioy 

147 
14/ 

212 

209 

212 

197 

205 

249 

290 

223 

91 

121 

119 

168 

138 

1  fift 

100 

1  fii 
101 

IOO 

112 

106 

148 

112 

119 

126 

118 

131 

90 

89 

92 

90 

QR 
yo 

49 

AS 
OO 

OO 

I/O 

1  79 

170 

907 

1  on 
iyu 

1  83 
loo 

91  1 
Zll 

1  QR 

iyo 

1  Qfi 

iyo 

998 

91  f\ 
ZIO 

ZZO 

939 

9A7 
ZO/ 

zy-4 

OAO 
Z4Z 

7Q 

i  y 

104 

72 

52 

59 

fil 
Ol 

49 
4Z 

8^ 
00 

80 

1  o^ 

1UO 

7fi 
/  O 

R9 

1  A4 
1U4 

1  zlQ 

i4y 

1  QQ 

loo 

1  QQ 

loo 

08 

88 

82 

105 

119 

88 
OO 

101 
1U1 

Q9 

9R9 

98^ 

ZOO 

933 
Zoo 

97Q 

z/y 

30^ 
ouo 

3QQ 

oyy 

A  1  A 
41U 

40S 
4UO 

i  in 

11U 

zuz 

1  3ft 
IOO 

1 89 

1 77 
lit 

1  OA 

iyu 

OAO 

zuz 

iyo 

yy 

Q7 

y  1 

114. 

88 
OO 

80 

88 
OO 

7Q 

78 

87 

1  HQ 

iuy 

1  OO 
1UZ 

Qft 

yo 

Q7 

y  1 

1  91 
1ZI 

OQ 

yo 

1  AA 
1UU 

QO 
oZ 

I  O 

/  O 

1  1  Q 

i  iy 

1  1  Q 

lly 

111 
111 

139 

1  OA 
1Z4 

CA 

lift 

liO 

114 

1  AQ 

iUo 

no 
llo 

77 
/  / 

67 

OO 

yz 

1  9Q 
IZo 

1  99 
1ZZ 

i  33 
loo 

119 
1 1Z 

1  03 
lUO 

1  OO 

1ZZ 

1  9R 

loo 

104 

IRK 

loo 

one 
ZUo 

900 
zuu 

1  Arc 
100 

999 

zzz 

Z4w 

Ol  A 

Z14 

115 

169 

205 

Zoo 

oUo 

OA  K 
Z40 

285 

283 

58 

70 

68 

104 

00 
yo 

CO 

oZ 

109 

120 

69 

39 

75 

70 

85 

107 

84 

77 

64 

66 

110 

127 

162 

124 

211 

160 

92 

139 

92 

124 

100 

196 

198 

190 

81 

72 

87 

91 

85 

156 

163 

137 

77 

118 

136 

133 

125 

155 

171 

177 

84 

115 

125 

121 

131 

119 

120 

134 

115 

123 

147 

155 

212 

157 

195 

232 

103 

141 

77 

97 

114 

107 

102 

100 

113 

117 

130 

137 

171 

323 

363 

388 

173 

183 

177 

176 

220 

32 

35 

32 

144 

132 

119 

91 

100 

122 

116 

118 

',062 

7,973 

8,581 

8,909 

9,265 

9,760 

10,390 

10,082 

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry . .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice.  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

ShurtlefT  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  


18 


22 


24 


2G 


10 


12 


17  6 


55 


13 


12 


17 


70 


38 


121 


24 


31 


65 


31 


101 


46 

1,099 

60 

664 

85 

1,230 

45 

899 

103 

1,938 

51 

1,171 

70 

1,063 

48 

681 

82 

1,584 

106 

2,129 

34 

588 

85 

1,019 

37 

810 

267 

2,849 

79 

1,499 

43 

766 

45 

850 

133 

1,089 

25 

801 

47 

990 

118 

1,695 

237 

2,126 

50 

833 

41 

647 

123 

1,261 

114 

1,268 

93 

965 

120 

1,219 

77 

1,026 

101 

1,523 

61 

902 

194 

2,085 

1,097 

49 

991 

*  Included  in  other  grades. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  NOT  PROMOTED. 

June  30,  1915. 


District. 


> 

M 

> 

> 

> 

73 

73 

1 

73 

ci 
Fh 

rt 
u 

O 

o 

o 

o 

fcJD 
0 

m  . 

.3  J 

So 
a 

CQ 


<  % 


Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  , 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson.. . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood .  .  . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  


20 


17 

37 

14 

27 

37 

8 

16 

6 

11 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

15 

21 

28 

9 

16 

16 

16 

21 

23 

21 

19 

19 

18 

15 

17 

23 

5 

1 

6 

27 

26 

29 

41 

10 

15 

27 

25 

18 

11 

21 

26 

5 

8 

6 

5 

6 

4 

6 

10 

13 

13 

10 

5 

9 

17 

•  33 

13 

14 

5 

33 

50 

20 

20 

10 

19 

28 

38 

46 

24 

37 

28 

12 

10 

1 

9 

33 

6 

5 

4 

4 

16 

25 

19 

8 

7 

21 

11 

13 

19 

20 

22 

53 

54 

25 

35 

63 

30 

43 

39 

32 

56 

4 

8 

11 

21 

34 

4 

2 

2 

2 

21 

9 

8 

5 

36 

18 

5 

4 

1 

1 

8 

5 

12 

2 

9 

42 

14 

20 

11 

14 

16 

IS 

16 

21 

21 

25 

20 

25 

21 

22 

25 

51 

27 

14 

32 

17 

8 

3 

7 

16 

27 

11 

12 

15 

15 

15 

7 

12 

27 

19 

29 

15 

20 

19 

19 

71 

40 

23 

8 

13 

18 

21 

18 

14 

9 

17 

25 


23 


25 


*41 


14 


40 


12 


13 


13 


30 


10 


40 


15 


30 


13 


12 


26 

281 

15 

115 

17 

84 

165 

6 

127 

31 

159 

8 

87 

19 

233 

19 

193 

8 

97 

12 

78 

46 

151 

52 

276 

32 

181 

40 

330 

19 

223 

10 

98 

8 

139 

60 

187 

6 

417 

19 

302 

16 

145 

8 

54 

24 

157 

3 

75 

13 

109 

152 

26 

185 

34 

190 

80 

339 

40 

127 

36 

104 

15 

140 

26 

276 

35 

212 

16 

127 

Hospital  classes. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL   PUPILS  NOT  PROMOTED. 

June  30,  191 5  —  Concluded. 


xj 

District. 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

►> 

> 

> 

Grade  11. 

Grade  I. 

ided. 

a 

w  . 

rt  CO 

il  Class 

Air 

ss. 

ocatioi 
ss. 

Kindergartei 

Grad€ 

Grade 

Gradt 

Grade 

Ungn 

Spech 
Cla 

Specif 

Open- 
Cla 

Pre-V 
Cla 

Total. 

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry .  .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston.  .  .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  


22 

6 
44 
37 
20 
24 
41 

7 
40 
47 

6 
30 
17 
67 
26 
16 
10 
29 
17 
26 
24 
121 
61 
22 
56 
43 
10 

2 
19 
65 
13 
66 

5 
17 


17 


12 


13 


20 


53 


21 


18 


30 


11 


58 


13 


IS 


11 


10 


Totals   562  1,381  1,341  1,338  1,379   914  1,233  2,003   281   286   546     57     44  1,514  12,879 

I 


*  Included  in  other  grades. 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
PROMOTED. 

September,  1915. 


Summer  Review  School. 


Bigelow  

Charlestown  

City  

Dorchester  

Hyde  Park  Branch . 

East  Boston  

Lewis  

Roxbury  

Shurtleff  

West  End  


Totals. 


*  19 
t7 

$25 
28 
20 
9 
14 
17 
8 
18 


64 
73 

122 

112 
59 
79 

128 
74 
61 

101 


114 
71 
109 
120 
62 
95 
111 
102 
46 
80 


78 
63 
103 
158 
51 
103 
124 
77 
46 
145 


165       873       910      948    1,011  3,907 


111 

85 
80 

111 
46 

123 
80 
78 
41 

256 


386 
299 
439 
529 
238 
409 
457 
348 
202 
600 


*  In  addition  to  this  number  6  completed  eighth-grade  work  who  received  diplomas  in 
June. 

t  Includes  5  from  parochial  schools  who  were  granted  certificates  of  promotion  into  ninth 
grade. 

X  Includes  4  from  private  schools. 


SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
NOT  PROMOTED. 

September,  1915. 


i— i 

Summer  Review  School. 

i— i 

> 

> 

> 

> 

•% 

e 

tJ 

t3 

a> 

a 

c3 

03 

a 

O 

6 

u 

a 

Fh 

a 

o. 

o 
H 

5 

57 

31 

33 

42 

168 

1 

.25 

32 

44 

28 

130 

City  

27 

44 

54 

44 

64 

233 

Dorchester  

5 

36 

48 

36 

29 

154 

Hyde  Park  Branch  ,  

26 

31 

33 

29 

12 

131 

East  Boston  

2 

18 

39 

40 

44 

143 

32 

43 

38 

28 

141 

9 

22 

42 

43 

46 

162 

Shurtleff  

1 

26 

19 

25 

26 

97 

West  End  

10 

44 

39 

43 

51 

187 

Totals  

86 

335 

380 

375 

370 

1,546 
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TEACHERS. 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  —  JUNE  30,  1915. 
Number  of  Schools. 


Number  of  Teachers. 

Schools. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1 

4 

9 

13 

15 

257 

272 

529 

*70 

164 

1,931 

2,095 

1 138 

244 

244 

J5 

63 

274 

337 

Totals  

229 

488 

2,730 

3,218 

*  Represents  the  number  of  districts. 

t  Includes  twelve  afternoon  classes,  as  follows:  Bowdoin  District  (1) ;  Eliot  (1);  Hancock 
(2);  Quincy  (2);  Samuel  Adams  (3);  Theodore  Lyman  (1);  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (1); 
Wells  (1). 

t  Horace  Mann,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Continuation 
School,  and  the  Boston  Clerical  School,  which  was  established  September  8,  1914,  in  the 
Roxbury  High  Schoolhouse.  The  number  of  teachers  given  includes  the  teachers  of  these 
special  schools  and  all  general  supervisors  and  directors. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  30,  1915. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Head  Master  *  

1 

1 

*  3 

3 

First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments  

2 

2 

Assistants  

6 

6 

1 

tl 

Totals  

4 

9 

13 

*  Excludes  one  master,  head  of  department,  who  is  assigned  principal  of  the  Model  School, 
t  In  addition  there  was  one  instructor  who  was  assigned  to  the  Brighton  High  School  for 
the  school  year  1914-15.    He  is  included  in  the  high  and  Latin  school  teachers. 
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SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  SO,  1915. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Head  Masters  

15 

52 

15 
52 
34 
2 
22 
141 
164 
1 
34 
40 
12 
1 
11 

Masters,  Heads  of  Departments  

First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments  

34 
2 

Masters  

22 
141 

Junior  Masters  

164 
1 
11 
40 
12 
1 
7 

Industrial  Instructor,  Head  of  Department  

Instructors  in  Special  Branches  

23 

Temporarily  Assigned  for  the  School  Year  

4 

Totals  

257 

272 

529 

STATISTICS. 
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HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 
Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  June  30,  1915. 


Schools. 


*1 

X  s 


CD  — 

rtG 


•as 


3  5  S 

port 

is  a  u 


rt  OQ 

> 


«K1 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Com- 
merce  

High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High .  .  . 

Boxbury  High  

South  Boston  High .... 

West  Boxbury  High .  .  . 

Totals  


2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
7 
3 

*  6 

2 
1 
8 
2 
3 
3 


52 


34 


22 


141 


36 


164 


34 


13 


10 


40 


12 


2 
tl 
t  1 


11 


28 
23 
18 
17 
64 
23 
60 
66 

41 

34 
19 
51 
31 
27 
27 


529 


*  Including  one  Master,  Head  of  Department,  assigned  as  Acting  Principal  of  the  Continuation  School  from 
January  20  to  August  31,  1915. 
t  Assigned  four  days  per  week, 
t  Assignment  took  effect  January  4,  1915. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  30,  1915. 


Rank. 


Men. 


Women. 


Masters  

Submasters  

Masters'  Assistants  

First  Assistants,  Grammar  School. 
First  Assistant,  Primary  School .  .  . 

First  Assistants  in  Charge  

Assistants,  Ungraded  Classes  

Assistants,  Special  English  Classes . 

Assistants,  Special  Classes  

Other  Assistants  


Grade  Totals. 
Kindergartens: 
First  Assistants. 
Assistants  


Totals. 


IS 


164 


164 


7 

70 

83 

71 

71 

34 

34 

1 

1 

99 

99 

19 

19 

35 

35 

39 

39 

1,626 

1,644 

1,931 


135 
109 


2,175 


STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  June  i 


1915. 


Schools. 


ACQ 

«  I 
53  c 

CO  £ 

SO 


o 
.  o 


03  s3 

<5  s 


2Ah 


2.3 

<5o 


S-i  ■» 


.2  « 

— ' 


0)  tO 

as 


Eh 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson. . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 
Edward  Everett .... 

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman. . . . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln . 
Frothingham  


41 

54 

2 

2 

13 

18 

1 

1 

25 

30 

2 

1 

*22 

29 

13 

16 

1 

1 

*21 

26 

f  ? 

2 

20 

26 

3 

3 

15 

20 

1 

1 

24 

28 

2 

2 

20 

26 

3 

1 

17 

21 

1 

1 

20 

27 

3 

2 

36 

45 

2 

2 

%  23 

29 

2 

2 

26 

34 

3 

1 

16 

25 

1 

1 

15 

18 

1 

1 

30 

35 

1 

1 

22 

27 

2 

2 

36 

55 

2 

1 

25 

31 

2 

2 

16 

22 

1 

1 

13 

16 

1 

1 

II  25 

31 

2 

1 

15 

21 

1 

1 

16 

21 

1 

1 

*  Includes  one  temporary 
ciplinary  Day  School. 

t  Includes  one  temporary 
assigned  to  assist  the  director 

%  Includes  one  temporary 
merers  for  the  school  year  19 


eacher  serving  in  place  of  one  assistant  assigned  to  the  Boston  Dis- 


teacher  serving  in  place  of  a  first  assistant,  kindergarten,  who  was 
of  kindergartens  for  the  school  year  1914-15. 
teacher  serving  in  place  of  one  assistant  assigned  to  classes  for  stam- 
14-15. 

_  Includes  one  teacher  specially  assigned  to  service  in  special  class  while  retaining  rank  of 
elementary  assistant.  This  teacher  is  not  included  under  "Other  Assistants,"  since  her  place 
was  not  filled. 

||  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  serving  in  place  of  one  assistant  assigned  to  a  high  school  for  the 
school  year  1914-15,  and  one  temporary  teacher  serving  in  place  of  one  assistant  assigned  to 
classes  for  stammerers  for  the  school  year  1914-15. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  June  80,  1915.- 


Continued. 


if  © 


CO 

3  5 


co  OB 


a 

M  flj 

co  5 


o 

id 

-  a> 

5  2 

JS  So 

co  0 
lp 


O  ro 

CV  .-/j 

S.9 


oS  S 


Kinder- 
gartens. 


Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus.  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . . 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  


*  Includes  one  temporary 
place  of  an  assistant  assigned 
1914-15,  a  f.econd  from  Sep 
1914,  to  August  31,  1915. 

t  Includes  one  temporary 
direct  the  work  of  Vocation:',] 

%  Includes  one  teacher  sni 
elementary  assistant.  This 
was  not  filled. 


to  a  high 
omber  30 


t  2 


20 

24 

1 

33 

40 

3 

17 

22 

2 

*38 

55 

7 

15 

21 

2 

11 

14 

3 

29 

'  35 

2 

30 

37 

2 

19 

25 

2 

13 

16 

2 

25 

30 

1 

13 

17 

2 

25 

33 

2 

19 

24 

1 

*41 

48 

2 

24 

28 

1 

23 

29 

2 

13 

18 

1 

31 

38 

2 

*  44 

51 

2 

11 

15 

1 

20 

26 

2 

16 

22 

1 

GO 

70 

5 

32 

38 

2 

16 

20 

1 

19 

23 

1 

21 

30 

4 

eacher  each  in  the  Hancock,  Lewis  and  Mather  Districts  serving  m 


school.  One  of  these  assignments  was  for  the  school  year 
914,  to  August  31,  1915,  and  a  third  from  December  1, 


eacher  serving  in  place  of  a  master's  assistant  who  was  assigned  to 
Guidance,  April  21,  1915.  ;  , 

oially  assigned  to  service  in  special  class  while  retaining  rank  of 
eacher  is  not  included  under  "Other  Assistants,"  since  her  place 


STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  June  30,  1915. —  Concluded. 


& 

Kin 

DER- 

o 
c 

% 

CO 
00 

00 

GARTENS. 

.2 

_  c 

ODD 

.  O 

a 

09 
6 

'3  03 

O  CO 

—  - 

s 

CO 

O  Co 
a)  S^o 

Schools. 

oo 
u 

1 

2 

09 
S3 

s 

'5 

CO 

< 

"in 
1 

t  Assist:) 
rammar 

t  Assista 
rimary  S 

t  Assista 

stants, 
ngraded 

stants,  S 
nglish  CI 

stants, 
serial  Ch 

er  Assisti 

111 

—  "  c 

t 

ssistants. 

stants. 

00 

3 
% 

x> 

QQ 

00 

2 

CD  □ 

r 

<: 

T- 

CD 
< 

'bo  x 

00  u 

< 

o 

1<M 

H 

'55 

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  X.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Warren  

Washington  I 

Washington  Allston  

Welis  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  


1  1 


3 

2j  4 

...I.... 


18 
19 
33 

*44 
17 
15 
25 
27 
19 
22 
20 

§33 
17 
43 
25 
24 


25 
24 
39 
52 
27 
19 
31 
32 
27 
30 
25 
41 
22 
.53 
40 
28 


Totals . 


70     83     71  34 


1     99     19  i  35     39    1,644    2,095   135  109 


*  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  serving  in  place  of  an  assstant  assigned  to  a  high  school  for 
the  school  year  1914-15. 

t  Includes  one  teacher  specially  assigned  to  service  in  special  class  while  retaining  rank  of  elemen- 
tary assistant.    This  teacher  is  not  included  under  "Other  Assistants"  since  her  place  was  not  filled. 

X  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  serving  in  place  of  a  submaster  who  was  assigned  to  assist  in 
the  testing  of  arithmetic  and  other  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools,  from 
January  19  to  August  31,  1915. 

§  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  serving  in  place  of  one  assistant  assigned  to  classes  for 
stammerers  for  the  school  year  1914-15. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 
June  30,  1915. 


Men. 


Women.  Total 


Boston  Clerical  School:  * 

Head  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping  

Head  Teacher,  Shorthand  Department. 
Teacher  Assistants  


Horace  Mann  School: 

Principal  

Assistant  Principal. 
Assistants  


Day  Industrial  Schools: 
Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Master  

First  Assistants  

Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Training. 

Assistants  

Vocational  Assistants  

Trade  Assistants  

Helpers  

Aids  


Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys: 

Master  

Instructors  in  Special  Branches. 

Division  Heads  

Shop  Instructors  

Assistant  Shop  Instructor  

Tool-Keepers  


Household  Science  and  Arts: 

Director  

Cooking  

Sewing  


Department  of  Manual  Arts: 

Director  

Assistant  Director  

Department  Instructors  in  Manual  Arts.  . 

Assistants  in  Manua  l  Arts  

Pre-Vocational  Instructors  

Shop  Work  Instructors  

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training . 


School  Hygiene: 

Assistant  Director  of  Athletics  

Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Training  


Music  Department: 

Director .  .  

Assistant  Directors. 
Assistants  


Practice  and  Training: 

Director  

First  Assistant  Director. 
Assistant  Directors  


Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools  

Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools . 


*  The  head  master  of  the  Roxbury  High  School  served  also  as  head  master  of  the  Boston 
Clerical  School.    He  is  counted  in  the  number  of  high  and  Latin  school  teachers. 

t  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  serving  in  place  of  one  teacher  assigned  to  a  high 
school. 

X  Includes  one  temporary  Hyde  Park  teacher. 


STATISTICS. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 
June  80,  1915. —  Concluded. 


Men. 


Women.  Total. 


Continuation  School: 
Heads  of  Divisions. 
Trade  Instructors.  . 

Assistants  

Trade  Assistant. . . . 
Tool-Keeper  


Director  of  Kindergartens   

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Kindergartens  

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes  

Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesmanship  

Assistant  Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesmanship. 
Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Measurement .  .  .  . 

Supervisor  of  Pupils  on  Probation  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  

Speech  Improvement  Classes: 

Classes  for  Stammerers  

Class  for  Conservation  of  Eye-Sight  

Teacher  of  Penmanship  

Military  Drill: 

Instructor  

Assistant  Instructor  


t 

§2 

II  4 
2 
1 


Totals. 


63 


274 


337 


*  In  addition  there  were  eleven  special  assistants  on  part  time. 

t  Includes  one  first  assistant,  kindergarten,  assigned  for  the  school  year. 

t  There  was  *also  one  submaster  assigned  to  assist  in  the  testing  of  arithmetic  and 
other  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  from  January  19,  1915,  to  August  31,  1915. 

§  Both  of  these  teachers  were  assistants,  elementary  school,  one  assigned  to  the  Boston 
Disciplinary  Day  School  from  January  25,  1915,  to  August  31,  1915,  and  the  other  assigned 
from  March  22,  1915,  to  August  21,  1915. 

||  Includes  three  assistants,  elementary  school,  assigned  for  the  school  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUPERVISORS. 


Nurses  (including  supervising  nurse)   38 

School  Physicians   *  77 

Attendance  Officers  (including  chief  attendance  officer)    ...  24 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors   1 

Medical  Inspector,  Special  Classes   1 

Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools       .....  1 


*  Employed  by  the  Board  of  Health. 
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t 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


January  SI,  1915. 

1.  Normal  School  .      .      .  *  12 

2.  Latin  and  High  Schools  f  530 

3.  Elementary  Schools : 

Principals   70 

Grade  Teachers  %  2,010 

  2,080 

4.  Kindergartens  §  244 

5.  Boston  Clerical  School   4 

6.  Horace  Mann  School  16 

7.  Special  Teachers: 

Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts      .      .  1 

Cooking  II  42 

Sewing  '  ||  56 

Department  of  Manual  Arts   87 

Department  of  School  Hygiene        ....  4 

Music  Department      .    14 

Director,  First  Assistant  Director  and  Assistant 

Directors  of  Practice  and  Training      ...  5 
Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and 

Continuation  Schools    2 

Director  and  Assistant  to  Director  of  Kindergartens,  2 
Supervisor  of  Special  Classes  .  1 

Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Practice  in 

Courses  in  Salesmanship   2 

Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Measure- 
ment   1  , 

Supervisor  of  Pupils  on  Probation  ....  1 
Instructor  and  Assistant  Instructor  in  Military  Drill,  2 
Speech  Improvement  Classes: 

Classes  for  Stammerers   if  4 

Class  for  Semi-Blind    .      .      .       .      .      .      .  2 

Teacher  of  penmanship   1 

—  227 

8.  Day  Industrial  Schools: 

Trade  School  for  Girls   48 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys    ....  15 

—  63 

9.  Continuation  School   **  26 

10.    Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   ft  1 


Total  Number  of  Teachers  3,203 


*  Excludes  one  teacher  temporarily  assigned  to  a  high  school  and  one  master,  head  of 
department,  assigned  as  principal  of  the  Model  School. 

t  Includes  two  temporary  teachers,  two  teachers  assigned  from  the  Department  of 
Household  Science  and  Arts,  one  teacher  assigned  from  the  Normal  School  and  five  assist- 
ants, elementary  school,  all  assigned  for  the  school  year  1914-15. 

%  Includes  eleven  temporary  teachers  serving  in  place  of  five  teachers  assigned  to  high 
schools,  three  to  classes  for  stammerers,  one  to  direct  the  work  of  vocational  counsellors 
and  as  head  of  division,  Continuation  School,  one  to  assist  in  the  testing  of  arithmetic  and 
other  subjects  of  the  course  of  study,  and  one  to  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 

§  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  serving  in  place  of  a  first  assistant,  kindergarten, 
assigned  to  assist  the  director  of  kindergartens. 

||  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  serving  in  place  of  a  teacher  assigned  to  a  high  school. 

*[f  Includes  three  assistants,  elementary  school,  assigned  for  the  school  year. 
**  In  addition  there  were  fifteen  special  assistants  on  part  time, 
ft  Assigned  from  an  elementary  school. 


STATISTICS. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Summary  of  Statistics  —  School  Year  1914.-1915. 


of  Schools. 

of 

ir  Teachers. 

Total  Registration. 

age  Number 
longing. 

lance. 

Absence. 

6 
o 

u 

<D 

age 
tenc 

03 
M 
cS 

Per  Cent 
Atten< 

Num 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Aver 
Be 

< 

Aver 

High  Schools  

9 

160 

3,370 
7,408 

2,619 
4,774 

5,989 
12,182 

4,157 
7,025 

3,339 
5,895 

818 

80 

Elementary  Schools  

21 

379 

1,130 

84 

*  Industrial  Schools  

1 

21 

398 

30 

428 

274 

214 

60 

78 

Boston  Industrial  School 

1 

9 

222 

222 

134 

100 

34 

75 

(Evening  Classes.) 

Trade  School  for  Girls, 

1 

9 

147 

147 

97 

74 

23 

76 

(Evening  Classes.) 

Totals  

33 

578 

11,398 

7,570 

18,968 

11,687 

9,622 

2,065 

82 

*  Central  Industrial  and  two  branches. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1911^-1915  —  Continued. 


High  Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males.    Females.  Total 


h 

o  a 
MO 

Co 


Central  

Charlestown . . 
Dorchester .  . . 
East  Boston. . 

Girls'  

Hyde  Park.  .  . 

North  

Roxbury  

South  Boston . 


1,154 
241 
515 
234 


60 
159 
596 
411 


121 
209 
401 
159 
700 
57 
168 
518 
286 


1,275 
450 
916 
393 
700 
117 
327 

1,114 
697 


835 
346 
614 
280 
510 
75 
216 
763 
518 


665 
296 
483 
236 
423 
55 
168 
611 
402 


170 

50 
131 
44 
87 
20 
48 
152 
116 


Totals . 


3,370 


2,619 


5,989 


4,157 


3,339 


818 


SO 


65 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1914-1915  —  Concluded. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males.    Females.  Total 


B  ■ 

a)  a 


a  a 

03  03 

OS 

03  ^ 


Abraham  Lincoln.  .  . 

Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Hancock  

Hyde  Park  

John  Cheverus  

Marshall  

Phillips  Brooks  

Quincy  

Theodore  Lyman. . . 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Warren.  .  .  

Washington  

Washington  Allston . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  


293 
490 


518 
221 
1,347 
498 
296 


220 
75 
133 
382 
538 
352 
365 
99 
334 
214 
677 
356 


100 
321 
470 
258 
154 


441 
69 
512 
121 
129 
267 
398 
177 
170 
161 
220 
354 
192 


260 


393 
811 
470 
776 
375 
1,347 
939 
365 
512 
341 
204 
400 
780 
715 
522 
526 
319 
688 
406 
677 
616 


215 
483 
354 
436 
200 
706 
559 
208 
333 
167 
122 
182 
455 
415 
351 
269 
166 
433 
206 
407 
358 


181 
391 
299 
375 
166 
600 
464 
163 
297 
138 
90 
139 
357 
343 
303 
225 
141 
391 
176 
353 
303 


34 
92 
55 
61 
34 
106 
95 
45 
36 
29 
32 
43 
98 
72 
48 
44 
25 
42 
30 
54 
55 


Totals . 


7,408 


4,774 


12,182 


7,025 


5,895 


1,130 


Industrial  School  and 
Branches. 

223 
57 
118 

223 
57 
148 

136 
40 
98 

111 

31 
72 

25 
9 
26 

82 
78 
73 

66 
65 
66 

East  Boston  Branch  

Roxbury  Branch  

30 

Totals  

398 

30 

428 

274 

214 

60 

78 

66 

Boston  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  (Evening  Classes) .  .  . 

222 

222 

134 

100 

34 

75 

66 

Trade  School  for  Girls  (Even- 

147 

147 

97 

74 

23 

76 

74 

STATISTICS. 
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Each 

BJECT. 

5,894 
12,115 
795 

18,804 

Totals  for 
Grade  or  Su: 

•safBtiiaj 

2,582 
4,711 
177 

7,470 

3,312 
7,404 
618 

11,334 

31  Years 
and  Over. 

•safeuia^ 

lO  t> 

00        rH  CD 

»o 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 
>* 

—  CO. 

rH        CO  CO 

00      rH  00 
B? 

1 

J> 
t> 

CO 

Over  21  and 
Under  31 
Years. 

•saj'eraa^ 

381 
1,182 
66 

1,629 

508 
2,595 
215 

3,318 

°l 

21 

Years. 

•safeuiajj 

CM      H^  CD 

rH  <M 
rH  10 

CM 
CD 

i 

CO        CO  CO 
00  C3 
rH  O 

1,022 

CO. 

20 

Years. 

•safeuiajj 

l~-       CO  05 

00 

rH  CO 

CM 
*Q 

o 

00 

•sa]t?i\[ 

O      CO  O 
ffi      O)  i<5 

rH  CO 

lO 
OS 

"* 

19 

Years 

•sarBuia^j 

CM       <N  rH 
lO        CO  rH 

CM  lO 

*o 

tH 
CO 

CM 

CN      CO  Oi 
CM      O  »C 
CO  CT> 

1,284 

cm" 

18 

Years. 

■sajTsraa^j 

rH        T*  OJ 

00  O 

CO  CO 

S3 

00 

•CaTTJTAT 

CO       rH  O 
l>      O  00 

rt*  00 

1,354 

eo 

CM* 

17 

Years. 

•gapuia^ 

O     CO  CM 

!>       00  rH 

lO 
CO 
OS 

CM 

tj! 

•sa^Bj^ 

CO      00  CO 
CO      CM  00 

m  co 

1,277 

CM 

cm" 

16 

Years. 

•sareraajj 

600 
377 

i> 
1  9 

CO 
00 

•sarej\[ 

rH  rH 

00  CM 

1,209 

cm" 

15 

Years. 

•sai'Buiaj 

rH  O 
-H  Tt< 
rH  , 

00 

CM 

•sap]AT 

O        O  rH 

00 

CM 
CM 

—  o 

■"ST 

14 

Years. 

•sareuiaj 

.CO  CO 

OS 
CM 

•sap3j\[ 

©  00 

CM 

a 

C 
r= 

c 
V 

1 

5 

Elementary  Schools  

Tr.rliia+rial  S/>}ir>nls. 

J 

1 

3 

i 

1 

IT 

C 

E- 

Total    number  of 
pupils  of  each  age, 

STATISTICS. 
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•S3{t!J)\r 


■S81BJ\[ 


•S9It?J\[ 


•sajBuiaj 
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Countries  of  Birth  of  Pupils  in  Evening  Schools. 


Country  of  Birth. 

High  Schools. 

Elementary 
Schools. 

Industrial  and 
Trade  Schools. 

Austria-Hungary  

97Q 

r 
O 

3 

478 

71  1 

111 

4 

15 

I 

7 

Germany  

24 

539 

11 

72 

2,886 

15 

1 

2 

14 

38 

6 

2 

76 

560 

4,721 

99 

1 

23 

10 

139 

39 

Turkey  t  '  

44 

495 

7 

4,613 

1,653 

492 

Other  Countries  

30 

143 

Totals  

5,894 

12,115 

795 

*  Includes  Hebrews,  Poles,  Finns  and  Lithuanians, 
t  Includes  Albanians,  Armenians  and  Syrians. 


STATISTICS. 
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CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

School  Year  191^-1915. 


Number  of 

Regular  Teachers.* 

Totai 
Males. 

u  Registry 
Females. 

lTION. 

Total. 

M 

03 

JQ 

I  M 

«  55 

03  C 

^1 

OJ 

£W 

Average 

Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  cent  of 
Attendance. 

Compulsory  Classes  

Voluntary  Classes  

21 

.4 

2,120 
472 

1,270 
185 

3,390 
657 

2,020 
266 

1,765 
236 

255 
30 

87 
89 

*  Not  including  those  serving  on  part  time. 


SUMMER   REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 


6, 

6 
o 

>> 

.2 

ja 

o  o 

^"o  . 

Name  of  School. 

"S 
m 

— .'3b 

•age 
embers 

•age 
jtendan 

II 

fl  a- 

03  £ 

g  a  g 

t* 

2< 

03 

< 

< 

High  

515 

477 

454 

95. 

2 

18.7 

Elementary: 

560 

495 

469 

94. 

7 

18.3 

429 

370 

350 

94. 

6 

12.0 

City  

672 

617 

583 

94. 

5 

21.8 

Dorchester  

683 

634 

610 

96. 

2 

21.0 

Hyde  Park  Branch  

369 

283 

271 

95 

8 

11.0 

East  Boston  

553 

520 

504 

96. 

9 

17.9 

598 

585 

538 

92. 

2 

18.0 

Roxbury  

510 

469 

450 

95 

9 

16.0 

Shurtleff  

309 

258 

251 

97 

3 

10.2 

West  End  

787 

741 

715 

96 

5 

24.0 

Totals: 

Elementary  

5,470 

4,972 

4,741 

95 

4 

169.3 

High  

515 

477 

454 

95 

2 

18.7 

Totals,  High  and  Elementary  

5,985 

5,449 

5,195 

95 

3 

188.0 

•  Xote. —  For  other  Summer  Review  School  statistics,  see  pages  22  and  27. 
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PLAYGROUNDS. 

Number  of  Teachers  School  Year  1914.-1915. 


Seasons. 

rst  Assistants. 

ssistants. 

md  Garden 
Assistants. 

ipervisors. 

ay  Teachers. 

CO 

o 

< 

w 

Ph 

H 

1914. 

Men  

55 

55 

Women  

32 

12 

21 

2 

67 

Tn+nl<3 

32 

12 

21 

2 

55 

122 

1915. 

Spring  (April  12  to  June  26) : 

Men  

63 

63 

w 

9 

27 

8 

2 

46 

Totals  

9 

27 

8 

2 

63 

109 

ouniiiici      uiic  -so  tu  j  my  o±j* 

Men  

1 

1 

Women  

55 

30 

34 

2 

121 

Totals  

55 

30 

34 

2 

1 

122 

Summer  (August  2  to  September  8) : 

Men  

2 

2 

Women  

33 

43 

43 

2 

121 

Totals  

33 

43 

43 

2 

2 

123 

STATISTICS. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  SUMMARY. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


Grade  of  School. 

Number 
of 

Buildings. 

Assembly 
xiaiis. 

Drill  Halls 

and 
Gymnasia. 

Construction  of 
schoolhouses. 

Wood. 

Brick. 

1 
18 
*330 
1 
1 

1 
16 
76 
1 
2 

1 
14 

1 
14 
181 
1 
1 

t4 
t  149 

Elementary .  ,  

Trade  School  for  Girls  

Horace  Mann  School  

Totals  

351 

96 

15 

153 

198 

*  One  (Patrick  A.  Collins  building)  is  used  exclusively  for  high  school;  two  (Sarah 
J.  Baker  and  Paul  Jones  buildings)  are  used  in  part  as  high  schools  and  three  (including 
two  portables)  are  used  by  the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  Also  includes  Spectacle 
Island  School. 

t  Portables. 

%  Including  97  portables. 

Note. —  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  in  use  during  the  school  year  the  following 
rented  quarters:  Elementary  districts,  14;  high  schools,  2,  and  the  Continuation  School, 
La  Grange  street. 


SCHOOLROOMS  AND  SITTINGS. 


Schools. 

Day 
Rooms. 

Evening 
Rooms. 

Day 
School 
Sittings. 

Normal  

26 

224 

High  and  Latin  (including  all  rooms  in  which  instruction 

475 

132 

18,234 

Elementary  

2,304 

347 

106,721 

Horace  Mann  School  

14 

187 

Industrial  School  

28 

26 

Totals.  

2,847 

505 

125,366 
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CLASS  ROOMS  IN  NORMAL,  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

(Including  Laboratories  and  all  Other  Rooms  in  which  Instruction 
of  any  Character  is  Given.) 


Schools. 

Rooms. 

Gymnasia  and 
Drill  Halls. 

26 

*G. 

33 

t  D.  H.  and  G. 

Girls'  Latin  School  

25 

*G. 

Brighton  High  School  

21 

D.  H.  and  G. 

Charlestown  High  School  

,  21 

G. 

Dorchester  High  School  

59 

G. 

27 

G. 

English  High  School  

35 

tD.  H.  and  G. 

Girls'  High  School  

53 

G. 

33 

G. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

26 

G. 

Hyde  Park  High  School  

18 

D.  H. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  

44 

Roxbury,High  School  

30 

D.  H. 

South  Boston  High  School  

25 

G. 

West  Roxbury  High  School  

25 

G. 

Total  

501  • 

*  Used  jointly.  t  Used  jointly. 


STATISTICS. 
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CLASS  ROOMS  IX  ELEMENTARY  DISTRICTS. 
(Including  Regular  Schoolhouses,  Portables,  Hired  Quarters  and  Impro- 
vised Rooms  in  Halls.  Corridors  and  Basements.) 
June  30,  1915. 


District. 


5  5 
_  -- 


District. 


Abraham  Lincoln .  .  . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner.  .  .  . 

Christopher  Gibson . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston 

Edward  Everett 

Elihu  Greenwood .  .  . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman.  .  . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Frothingham  : 

Gaston  

• 

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  


53 
20 
39 
33 
17 
29 
26 
24 
29 
30 
22 
36 
49 
34 
44 
28 
21 
38 
31 
48 
36 
23 
19 
36 
25 
26 


John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Xorcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. .  . 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Preseott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  X.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston .  .  .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

Horace  Mann  (Special  |  . 


Total 


30 
27 
45 
25 
48 
28 
33 
22 
40 
53 
15 
32 
24 
81 
39 
23 
23 
33 
26 
19 
41 
56 

28 

20 

34 

35 

27 

32 

31 

44 

22 

58 

39 

32 

14 


2,315 
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SEATING  CAPACITY. 


NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
(Seats  Available  for  "Home"  Seating.) 
June  30,  1915. 


Schools. 


Regula 
Seats. 


Hall 

Seats. 


Portable 
Seats. 


In 

Rented 
Quarters. 


In  Base- 
ments. 


N  ormal  

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce1 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  

Totals  


224 
1,388 
633 
533 
450 
1,618 
868 
995 
2,217 
1,218 
331 
457 
990 
1,086 
1,008 
725 


140 


98 


104 


41 

38 
37 
265 
663 
33 
72 


48 
400 


327 
109 


148 


846 


14,741 


568 


2,181 


846 


H  O 
O 


■ua^xeS 
-.iapui^j 


•apuiQ 


rH  -H,  CO 
Ol      N  N 


TOTAL 
NUMBER  OP 
EXTRA  SEATS. 
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rH 

O 

CM 
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CM 

LO 
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CM 
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^ 
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CM 
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CM 
lO 
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CM 

>o 
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PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 
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00  O 
O  lO 

co 

o 

0C 

-lapnifx 

•ap^jQ 

00  O 
O  lq 

CO 

o 

lO 

o 

00 

BASEMENT. 

l^ox 

CM 
rf< 

•ua^xBS 
-japurg; 

•apraiQ 

CM 

HALL 
CLASSES. 

00 

•najxeS 
-laptnjj 

•ap^jQ 

00 

PORTABLE 
SEATS  IN 
REGULAR 
ROOMS. 

•pnox 

CO 

CM      CO      t>      CD  00 

»o 

CM 

rH       rH       OJ  CO 

CM 

-jtapuijj 

•apnio 

CO 

CM      CO      I>.     CD  CO 

lO 
CM 

rH      rH      05  CO 

CM 

Regular  Seats. 

•P^OX 

2,345 
917 
1,669 
1,235 
642 
1,214 
1,214 
1,027 
1,194 
1,342 
970 
1,435 
2,245 
1,524 
1,703 

•ua^xeS 
-japuijj 

C5       00  lO 

^     to  o 

OOrHOCMOOiOr^l^OlrH 
LOrHC5iOOiO-<H<OCMC5LO 

•apBjQ 

2,296 
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1,564 
1,235 

584 
1,100 
1,115 

975 
1,094 
1,192 

925 
1,268 
2,118 
1,425 
1,552 
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pq  pq 
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S3 
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5 
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ffl  « 
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•ua^S 
-japuijj 


•ap^o 


-japni^j 


"l«V>X 


•ua^xcS 
-japui^j 


•aPBJD 


•I«V>X 


•ua^j^S 
-japux^j 


•ap^jQ 


'F^ox 


•ua^xBS 
-japuiji 


•ap^jQ 


<N      <M  00 


•ua^j^S 
-japuijj 


•ap^jQ 


~0>  GO" 

i>  CO 
O  CO 
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CO  CD  >0  CO  LO 
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Ol  CO 
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fa   fa   fa   o  o 


»       H  Ol 


o 

CO  rH  C5 

00  t*  © 

i-H  CM 


©  b-  ©  © 

Tt<  ©  CO  rH  rH 

iO  N  t*  CN  O 

rH  iH  CO*  CM*  rn~ 


00  r-l 

©  © 
O  CO 


CO  Is- 
CO  K 

rH  CM 


o  o 

CM  rH 
CM  rH 


CO      iO  CM 


»C  co^ 
CO      O  CO 
»C  CM 


^rfl ©^ 

CM  r-l 


CO      00      »0  CO 


t"»     CO  c 

cs 

©       H       CM       l>  CO 
CO       CO  rH 

CM      00  00 

CM        CO  rH 

CO      ©  © 

00  rH 
<tf  rH 

CM      O        •  • 

CO  rH 

b-©COb-rHCMb-© 

CM               CM                   •  r-l 

Tt<      CM      00  00 

CM        CO  rH 

CO      ©  © 

00  rH 
TH  rH 

1,054 

818 
1,254 
1,751 
1,230 

958 
1,384 

825 
1,939 
1,159 
1,995 
1,315 
1,383 

947 
1,542 
2,610 

646 
1,543 
1,197 
3,513 
2,029 
1,015 
1,098 
1,343 
1,152 

945 

oo    oo    a>    ©    o  b- 

r-l       OS       ©       H       O  00 

O©O©CM-r|<©00Tt<©»OiO©©C500'#©CM 

01C3SK?©lOr-(lfJ©CMi*rHlOeflcMTt<'^H©>C'0 

936 

720 
L.155 
L.641 
L.130 

871 
[,384 

735 
:,840 
,109 
,886 
,263 
,269 

897 
,434 
!,486 

597 
,428 
,142 
1,184 
,909 

966 
,050 
,239 
,102 

893 

O  rJ 


S    X  ffi 


73  I* 

<  o 


M 


2 

55 


2  « 
id  ° 
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Total  Number 
of  Seats. 

1,906 
2,505 
1,277 
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1,590 
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1,464 
1,437 
1,268 
2,032 
1,101 
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1,771 
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EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  1914-15. 


SCHOOL  CENTERS. 


Activity. 

Total 
Attendance. 

*  Average 
Attendance. 

School  Center  Activities  

111,778 
44,134 
16,209 
t  51,654 

225 
241 
246 
230 

Non-English  Lectures  

Use  of  School  Accommodations  *.  

Total  

223,775 
35,434 

Duplications  

Net 'Total  Attendance  

188,341 

*  Evening  activities.  For  total  club  attendance,  including  Mothers'  and  Homemakers ' 
Clubs  and  other  afternoon  classes,  see  pages  59-62. 

t  Nine  executive  committee  meetings  of  the  Home  and  School  Associations,  with  an 
attendance  of  111,  not  included  in  these  figures. 


DETAIL  OF  DUPLICATIONS. 

Reported  under  both  Public  Lectures  and  School  Center  Activi- 
ties   34,934 

Reported  under  both  Public  Lectures  and  Use  of  School  Accom- 
modations .    500 


35,434 
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WORKERS  EMPLOYED. 


TimT  ^ 

X  11  Llh. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
School  Center. 

Charlestown 
School  Center. 

Dorchester 
School  Center. 

East  Boston 
School  Center. 

Roxbury 

School  Center. 

South  Boston 
School  Center. 

Washington-Wells 
School  Center. 

Managers  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Assistant  Managers  *  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Special  leaders  

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

3 

2 

5 

5 

5 

3 

6 

5 

Pianists  

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Helpers  

1 

5 

1 

1 

3* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Totals  '  

3 

16 

15 

16 

12 

15 

10 

Numbers  varied  somewhat  from  month  to  month.  The  above  figures 
taken  from  the  April,  1915,  pay  roll. 

This  table  does  not  include  volunteer  workers  or  leaders  of  self-sup- 
porting clubs. 


*  Some  portion  of  the  time  of  each  assistant  manager  was  given  to  centers  where  no 
assistant  manager  was  appointed. 
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Art  

Band  

Camp  Fire  Girls  
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Civic  and  Debatinsr  

Cooking  

Dancing  

Folk  Dancing  

Dramatics  (Bovs)  
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AFTERNOON  CLASSES. 


Afternoon  Clubs 
and  Classes. 

Charlestown 
School  Center. 

d  orchester 
School  Center. 

East  Boston 
School  Center. 

roxbtjry 
School  Center. 

Total 

Attendance. 

Sessions. 

Average  . 
Attendance. 

Total 

Attendance. 

Sessions. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Total 

Attendance. 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Total 

Attendance. 

Sessions. 

Average 

Attendance. 

177 

5 

35 

136 

17 

8 

Dancing  

437 

11 

40 

599 
158 
399 

19 
15 

22 

32 
11 
18 

92 

6 

15 

226 
87 
71 

26 
18 
18 

9 
5 
4 

Millinery  

Parliamentary  Law.  , 

175 

12 

15 

Whist  

141  . 

8 

18 

Totals  

437 

1,508 

92 

661 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  EN  FRENCH  AND  L\  GERMAN 
FOR  INTERMEDIATE  CLASSES  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 


This  outline  of  work  has  been  prepared  by  a  Council 
comprising  a  committee  from  the  teachers  of  modern 
foreign  languages  in  the  various  high  schools  of  the  city, 
together  with  the  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages 
in  the  intermediate  classes  of  the  elementary  schools 

The  members  of  this  Council  are  as  follows : 


Mr.  William  B.  Snow,  Chairman, 

Miss  Gabrielle  Abbot 

Miss  Lucy  R.  Beadle 

Mr.  Leox  C.  Colman. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Cunningham 

Miss  Clara  B.  Cutler 

Mass  Lucy  W.  Eatox 

Miss  HlLDEGARD  FlCK 

Miss  Anna  M.  Fries  . 
Mr.  Joel  Hatheway  . 
Miss  Susan  M.  Hosmer  . 
Miss  Lucy  H.  Littlefield 
Miss  Katherine  K.  Marlow  . 
Miss  Mary  E.  Martell 
Miss  Mary  Polk 
Miss  Alice  M.  Twigg 
Miss  Bertha  Vogel  . 
Miss  Mary  G.  Woodman 


English  High  School. 
Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Brighton  High  School. 
Lewis  School. 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 
Chapman  School. 
Edward  Everett  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
U.  S.  Grant  School. 
Dearborn  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
Edmund  P.  Tileston  School. 
Mary  Hemenway  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
South  Boston  High  School. 
Roger  Wolcott  School. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  13. 


OUTLINE  OP  WORK. 


Method.    (Fkench  and  German.) 
It  is  assumed  at  the  outset  that  a  direct  method  will 
be  employed.    Use  no  text-books  for  at  least  three 
months.    The  following  points  should  be  observed : 

1.  Teach  the  sounds  of  the  language,  alone  and  in 
combination,  before  attempting  to  do  anything  else. 
Mere  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  will  not  be 
enough.  They  must  be  taught  how  to  produce  the  new 
sounds  consciously,  and  to  learn  to  control  the  organs  of 
speech.  Give  to  the  letters  the  names  used  in  the 
foreign  languages. 

The  use  of  phonetic  signs  is  not  recommended,  as  it 
tends  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  spelling,  but  the 
different  spellings  represented  by  one  phonetic  sign 
should  be  grouped  and  kept  constantly  before  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils.  Lists  of  common  words  chosen  for  the 
illustration  of  the  phonetics  should  be  practised,  and 
short  sentences  given  for  pronunciation  and  word- 
grouping.  Pronouncing  in  unison  after  the  teacher  is 
recommended. 

2.  Start  vocabulary  with  the  names  of  objects  in  the 
room  and  others  equally  familiar  to  the  pupils.  Drill 
carefully  on  the  pronunciation  of  every  word  and  repeat 
it  often  enough  for  every  pupil  to  get  it  fixed  in  mind. 
In  these  early  stages  of  study,  when  the  pupils  are  slowly 
acquiring  a  simple  vocabulary,  the  use  of  wall  pictures, 
charts,  toys  and  simple  games  is  advised  and  urged. 
Counting  alone  and  in  unison  is  a  practicable  and  valu- 
able exercise. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  supplied  with  note  books  in 
which  each  new  word  may  be  written  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  learned  orally  and  aurally.  Words  should 
be  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  the 
class  should  be  drilled  in  spelling  them,  using  the  foreign 
names  for  the  letters,  before  the  pupils  are  allowed  to 
write  them. 
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4.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  teaching  nouns  that 
the  definite  article  be  always  given.  The  pupils  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  give 
the  article  as  it  is  to  pronounce  every  syllable  of  the 
word.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  gender  of  nouns  be 
learned  and  remembered. 

5.  Almost  from  the  first  day  the  teacher  can  make 
up  easy  sentences  about  objects  in  the  room  and,  after 
thoroughly  explaining  all  of  the  words  used  and  drill- 
ing the  pupils  in  the  pronunciation,  frame  easy  ques- 
tions. The  questions  must  call  for  no  forms  which 
have  not  already  been  given.  The  answers  must  be 
an  exact  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  heard  and 
learned.  There  should  be  no  opportunity  for  the 
original  exercise  of  the  pupils'  imagination  at  this  stage 
of  language  study.  Questions  and  answers,  after  thor- 
ough drill,  may  be  written  by  the  teacher  on  the  black- 
board and  copied  by  the  pupils  into  their  note  books. 
Pupils  may  then  be  called  upon  to  write  them  upon  the 
blackboard.  A  great  deal  of  this  written  work  is  simply 
copying  and  it  is  so  intended,  for  only  thus  can  accuracy 
be  obtained.  The  pupils  must  hear,  speak,  see  and 
write  only  correct  forms  and  must  have  no  opportunity 
to  use  an  incorrect  form. 

6.  After  the  exercise  outlined  in  paragraph  5  has  been 
finished,  the  procedure  may  be  varied  by  having 
pupils  ask  the  questions.  There  is  danger  of  introducing 
this  practice  too  early  and  especial  watchfulness  is 
required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

7.  At  a  somewhat  later  stage  the  teacher  may  tell 
simple  stories  in  very  simple  language  and,  having 
first  tested  the  pupils'  understanding  of  them  by  ques- 
tion and  answer,  may  allow  the  pupils  to  reproduce  the 
substance  in  their  own  words,  both  orally  and  in  writing. 

8.  Still  later,  when  the  pupils  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  practice  along  the  lines  indicated  above,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  work  over  a  few  sentences  or  a  little  story 
by  changing  tense,  person  and  number  of  verbs,  sub- 
stituting pronouns  for  nouns,  etc.    This  work  belongs 
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in  general  to  a  later  stage  of  study  than  that  here  con- 
sidered and  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  after  the 
pupils  have  regular  reading  texts. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  whenever  possible  a  few 
songs  should  be  learned.  A  few  very  simple  poems 
may  be  learned,  provided  that  in  their  arrangement  too 
much  violence  is  not  done  the  word  order  and  provided 
also  that  they  do  not  contain  too  many  purely  poetical 
or  archaic  phrases.  In  general,  a  short  paragraph  of 
good  prose  is  worth  a  dozen  poems  as  far  as  practical 
drill  and  practical  value  are  concerned. 

10.  These  suggestions  apply  to  the  first  few  months 
or  the  first  half-year  of  language  study.  During  the 
second  half-year  the  pupils  should  have  a  text-book. 
The  same  principles,  however,  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
the  course  throughout.  There  should  be  unremitting 
attention  to  pronunciation  and  constant  oral  practice. 

11.  Grammar  instruction  should  be  systematic, 
though  systematic  study  of  the  grammar  should  not  be 
attempted  in  the  first  year's  work  in  the  grades.  The 
pupils  should  learn  the  correct  expressions  by  hearing 
them  and  repeating  them  —  by  rote,  as  they  learn  their 
mother  tongue.  They  must  first  learn  the  facts  and 
after  they  have  a  sufficient  body  of  them  at  command, 
rules  and  paradigms  may  be  formulated  and  learned  with 
some  hope  of  the  pupils'  grasping  them.  The  time  at 
which  this  systematic  work  should  be  begun  varies,  and 
depends  upon  the  individual  teacher,  and  still  more  upon 
the  particular  class.  It  is  very  easy  to  introduce  formal 
grammar  too  soon.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  wait  until 
there  is  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  class  to  have 
formal  rules  and  explanations.  They  will  usually  not 
be  called  for  too  soon. 

12.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  foreign  language  should  be  the  language 
of  the  class  room.  Perhaps  a  caution  in  the  other 
direction  should  be  given.  It  will  frequently  be  advis- 
able to  explain  a  word  or  a  point  in  English  and  the 
teacher  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so.    The  element 
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of  time  must  always  be  considered  and  it  is  nonsense  to 
take  half  an  hour  in  order  to  explain  a  point  in  a  foreign 
language  when  a  word  or  two  in  English  will  clear  up 
the  difficulty.  Explanation  of  points  in  grammar 
should  almost  always,  even  in  advanced  classes,  be 
given  in  English. 

13.  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  German  classes  no 
attempt  be  made  to  teach  the  German  script.  It 
takes  too  much  time,  distracts  the  pupils'  attention  from 
other  more  essential  things  and  is  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  instruction  in  penmanship. 

14.  In  general,  regular  texts  for  reading  will  be 
introduced  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half-year.  The  following  suggestions  as  to  the  method 
of  procedure  are  presented: 

(a.)  Oral  reading  by  teacher  with  pupils'  books 
closed. 

(6.)  Explanation  of  new  words.  (As  far  as  possible 
in  the  foreign  language.) 

(c.)  Reading  aloud,  after  the  teacher,  by  the  class  in 
concert;  also  individual  reading. 

(d.)  Questions  and  answers  on  text  (at  first  with 
books  open). 

(e.)    Frequent  translation  into  idiomatic  English. 

(/.)  The  formal  translation  of  English  into  the 
foreign  language  should  not  form  a  part  of  the  elementary 
school  work. 

(g.)  In  class  room  conversation  start  the  pupils  with 
the  "vous"  and  "Sie"  forms  in  order  to  familiarize 
the  pupils  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  common  forms 
of  polite  address.  The  familiar  forms  with  "tu"  and 
"du"  may  be  taken  up  later. 

Grammar.  (German.) 
Owing  to  the  particular  difficulties  of  both  languages 
a  separate  outline  has  been  given  for  each.  The  more 
elaborate  inflectional  system  of  German  has  called  for 
more  extended  treatment.  A  simpler  and  more  com- 
pact outline  is  possible  in  the  case  of  French. 
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While  the  amount  of  grammar  indicated  below  may 
seem  somewhat  formidable,  it  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  to  be 
learned  informally  in  connection  with  the  daily  drill, 
and  that  we  are  trying  to  indicate  simply  the  order  in 
which  the  essential  points  should  be  emphasized  and 
the  time  by  which  pupils  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  learned  them. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  is  no  need  of  teaching  formal 
grammar  during  the  first  half  year  and  very  little  need 
of  it  during  the  second.  At  the  opening  of  the  second 
year  the  class  is  better  prepared  to  undertake  a  more 
formal  study  of  inflections,  and  the  use  of  the  preposi- 
tions, in  a  systematic  way. 

1.  Teach  all  nouns  with  the  definite  article.  Restrict 
use  of  nouns  to  nominative  and  accusative  cases,  for 
several  weeks.  This  means  that  at  first  only  four  forms 
of  the  definite  article  need  be  learned.  The  same  applies 
to  the  indefinite  article,  which  will  also  be  needed  very 
early.    Introduce  the  other  case  forms  gradually. 

2.  At  first,  use  adjectives  only  in  the  uninflected 
form.  After  uder"  and  "ein"  have  been  thoroughly 
learned,  pass  to  the  use  of  the  "dieser"  and  "kein" 
words,  introducing  different  case  forms  gradually.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  use  the  adjective  preceded  by  the 
"dieser"  and  "kein"  words.  After  considerable  prac- 
tice in  using  these  forms  it  may  be  well  to  tabulate  the 
adjective  endings,  both  weak  and  strong. 

3.  The  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns,  especially 
the  nominative,  dative  and  accusative,  will  be  learned 
very  early  but  there  is  no  need  of  explaining  case  usages. 
These  are  simple  enough  to  be  understood  and  applied 
from  practice  only. 

4.  The  commonest  prepositions  —  those  which  take 
both  dative  and  accusative  and  those  with  the  dative 
only  —  will  need  early  attention.  Do  not  give  the 
pupils  formal  lists  until  they  are  familiar  with  the 
prepositions  themselves. 

5.  Teach  the  present  indicative  and  the  imperative 
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of  the  verbs  used  in  the  daily  work.  "Sein"  and 
"haben"  will  naturally  be  the  first  ones  learned.  Let 
the  pupils  practice  on  one  form  at  a  time  until  it  is 
understood.  Then,  if  it  seems  necessary,  give  them  the 
complete  paradigm  of  the  present  tense. 

These  points  are  enough  for  the  first  half-year.  A 
great  deal  of  valuable  practice  in  pronunciation  and  in 
conversation  can  be  had  by  employing  only  the  nomi- 
native and  the  accusative  forms  of  nouns;  the  present 
indicative  and  imperative  of  sein,  haben,  and  a  few  other 
verbs;  the  personal  pronouns;  and  a  few  other  words, 
e.  g.,  das  (demonstrative),  was?  werf  wo?  These  can  be 
learned  in  a  few  days,  and  the  other  points  mentioned 
above  may  then  be  brought  in  naturally  and  informally. 

Second  Half -Year. 

1.  Plural  of  nouns.  This  does  not  mean  a  system- 
atic exposition  of  the  formation  of  the  plural  in  Ger- 
man, but  simply  that  the  pupils  shall  learn  the  plural  of 
each  noun  that  they  have  already  used  and  of  each 
one  that  they  learn  from  now  on.  Neither  does  it 
mean  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  pupils  learn  a  plural 
noun  in  the  first  half-year,  but  that  in  general  they 
should  occupy  themselves  with  other  things  during  that 
time. 

2.  Comparison  of  common  adjectives;  at  first  only 
in  the  predicate  form.  One  should  not  attempt  a  great 
deal  of  practice  with  the  inflected  comparative,  for  most 
pupils  find  these  forms  confusing.  As  before,  let  them 
learn  one  form  at  a  time  as  it  actually  occurs;  do  not 
attempt  giving  them  the  complete  paradigm. 

3.  Interrogative  pronoun,  all  forms. 

4.  Prepositions  used  only  with  the  accusative. 

5.  Imperfect  and  present  perfect  tenses  of  required 
verbs. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  work  outlined  for  the  second 
half-year  simply  continues  the  work  begun  in  the  first. 
It  centers  around  the  necessary  forms  of  noun,  pro- 
noun and  verb  and  introduces  only  one  new  word-class, 
a  short  list  of  prepositions. 
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Third  Half -Year. 

1.  Personal  pronouns  declined  in  full. 

2.  Adjectives  without  "dieser"  or  "kern"  words. 

3.  Principal  parts  of  required  verbs.  The  present 
perfect  and  past  perfect  tenses. 

4     Use  of  cases. 

Fourth  Half -Year. 

1.  Werden. 

2.  Future  of  verbs. 

3.  Separable  verbs  (a  few  common  ones). 

4.  Subordinate  clauses;  wenn,  dass,  als,  weil,  relative 
der  and  welcher.    Transposed  word  order. 

5.  Um  with  infinitive. 

6.  Modal  auxiliaries. 

7.  Use  of  cases. 

The  work  for  the  second  year,  therefore,  concerns 
itself  with  inflections,  case  uses,  and  some  attention  to 
word  order.  The  treatment  of  case  usages  amounts 
simply  to  a  review  of  a  very  essential  part  of  the  first 
year's  work.  There  is  also  a  very  simple  discussion  of 
word  order,  which  is  made  necessary  by  the  use  of  the 
subordinate  clause.  It  is  intended  that  in  the  second 
year  there  should  be  some  attempt  to  organize  the 
grammatical  information  which  the  pupils  are  constantly 
gaining  from  their  reading,  but  all  this  work  should  be  of 
the  simplest  kind.  The  text  must  never  be  used  as  a 
means  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  so  much  grammar. 
On  the  contrary,  only  so  much  grammar  should  be  taught 
as  is  actually  of  service  to  the  pupils  in  understanding 
the  text. 

Grammar.  (French.) 

Articles. 

(a)  definite. 

(b)  indefinite. 

(c)  partitive  (with  affirmative  and  negative  verb, 

not  with  adjectives). 

(d)  singular  and  plural. 
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Nouns. 

(a)  plurals  in  s. 

(b)  plurals  in  x. 

(c)  plurals  same  as  singular. 

(d)  formation  of  feminine  in  e. 
Adjectives. 

(a)  Formation  of  feminine. 

(b)  Formation  of  plural. 

(c)  Position  1  (few  precede  noun).    2  (Most  fol- 

low, i.  e.y  color,  shape,  size,  nationality). 

(d)  Agreement  with  noun. 

(e)  Possessive  adjectives. 

(/)    Demonstrative  adjectives. 
(g)    Numeral  adjectives  to  100,  and  mil. 
Pronouns. 

(a)  As  subject  of  verb. 

(b)  As  object  of  verb.    (One  object  only  recom- 

mend for  practice.) 

(c)  Object  of  preposition. 

(d)  en  in  connection  with  partitive. 
Verbs. 

(a)    Present  indicative. 
(6)    Past  indefinite. 

(c)  Future. 

(d)  Imperfect. 

No  mention  to  be  made  of  conjugations.  Common 
irregular  verbs  are  to  be  given,  as  occasion  arises,  in  the 
same  way  as  regular  verbs. 

It  is  not  intended  that  there  shall  be  lessons  in  grammar 
on  any  of  these  topics.  The  teacher  is  to  bear  them  in 
mind  in  the  development  of  the  course.  At  entrance 
into  High  School  the  child  should  use  the  simple  parti- 
tive in  en,  one  pronoun  object,  the  possessive  and 
demonstrative  adjectives  automatically.  Practice  in 
the  other  points  it  would  be  hard  to  avoid. 
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Songs,  Plays  and  Games.  (French.) 
The  following  are  suggested  for  class  room  use : 
Songs. 

Savez-vous  planter  les  choux? 

Recited  in  connection  with  vocabulary  of  body. 
Quand    trois    poules    s'en    vont    aux  champs. 

(Numerals.) 
Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon.  (Game.) 
II  etait  une  bergere. 
Au  clair  de  la  lune. 
Sur  le  sommet  du  coteau  vert. 
C'est  la  mere  Michel. 
II  court,  il  court,  le  furet.  (Game.) 
Au  Jar  din. 
Marseillaise. 
Vieilles  chansons. 

Alexis  Noel.  (Schoenhof.) 

Barde.    (Blackie  &  Co.) 


Tiersot.  (Hachette.) 

Plays. 

Based  on  Contes  et  Legendes. 

1. 

Les  Trois  Ours. 

2. 

Les  Quatre  Saisons. 

3. 

La  Rose  Mousseuse. 

4. 

Les  Trois  Souhaits. 

5. 

La  Ville  Sub  merge  e. 

6. 

Le  Poisson  d'Or. 

7. 

La  Mauvaise  Femme. 

8. 

Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge. 

Games. 

Vocabulary  Games. 

J'ai  pense  a  quelque  chose. 

Est-ce  le  crayon? 
Non,  mademoiselle,  ce  n'est  pas  le  crayon. 

Est-ce  —  etc. 
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Oui,  mademoiselle,  c'est — 
Je  suis  alle  au  marche  et  j'ai  achete  du  pain. 
Je  suis  alle  au  marche  et  j'ai  achete  du  pain  et  du 
cafe,  etc. 

Songs,  Poems  and  Reference  Books.  (German.) 

1.  The  following  songs  and  poems  are  suggested  for 

class  room  use: 
(With  Music.) 

Stille  Nacht. 

O  Tannenbaum. 

Vergiss  mein  nicht. 

Winter,  ade ! 

Fruhlings  Botschaft. 
(Without  Music.) 

Ehre  Vater  und  Mutter. 

Des  Kindes  Spiel. 

Was  ich  liebe. 

2.  The  following  are  recommended  as  reference  books 

for  teachers: 

Brief  Summary  of  German  Grammar.  Greenfield. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
(Will  prove  useful  for  the  teacher.    Contains  an 

excellent  list  of  words  for  the  first  two  years.) 
Max  Walter's  German  Lessons.    (Not  the  Walter 

Krause   German  Method.)    Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  New  York,  1911. 
(This  book  is  not  recommended  for  use  in  the  schools 

but  would  prove  helpful  and  suggestive  to  many 

teachers.    Only  for  this  reason  is  it  included  in 

the  list.) 

The  concluding  chapters  of  Bloomfield's  Study  of 
Language,  Holt,  New  York,  1914,  contain  very 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  American  teacher  of 
languages. 
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FRENCH  VOCABULARY. 
Le  Corps  Humain. 


la  bouche 

le  front 

le  nez 

le  bras 

le  genou 

l'oeil  (les  yeux) 

les  cheveux 

la  gorge 

l'ongle 

la  iambp 

l'oreille 

le  cou 

la  joue 

le  pied 

la  dent 

la  langue 

la  poitrine 

le  doigt 

la  levre 

le  pouce 

le  aos 

la  main 

le  talon 

Fepaule 

les  membres 

la  tete 

l'estomac 

le  menton 

le  visage 

la  figure 

Les  Personnes. 

Tami 

l'homme 

madame 

ramie 

le  mari 

mademoiselle 

le  cousin 

la  mere 

monsieur 

la  cousine 

le  neveu 

la  dame 

la  niece 

Charles 

la  demoiselle 

Foncle 

Edouard 

l'enfant 

le  parent 

Francois 

la  famille 

le  pere 

("■rPfYPfrP 

la  femme 

le  prince 

Henri 

la  fille 

la  princesse 

Jean 

le  nls 

le  roi 

Joseph 

le  frere 

la  reme 

Louis 

le  garcon 

la  soeur 

Marie 

la  grand' mere 

la  tante 

Paul 

le  grand-pere 

Sophie 

Les  Repas. 

lassiette 

le  diner 

la  soucoupe 

le  couteau 

la  f ourchette 

le  souper 

le  couvert 

la  nappe 

i  i 

la  tasse 

la  cuillere 

la  serviette 

le  verre 

la  dejeuner 

Les  Aliments. 

le  beurre 

le  gateau 

le  poulet 

le  cafe* 

le  lait 

la  salade 

le  chocolat 

le  legume 

la  soupe 

la  creme 

l'oeuf 

le  sucre 

le  dessert 

le  pain 

le  sel 

le  dindon 

la  pomme  de  terre 

le  the" 

le  fromage 

le  poivre 

la  viande 
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la  cerise 
le  citron 
la  fraise 


Les  Fruits. 
Porange 
la  peche 
la  poire 


la  pomme 
la  prune 
le  raisin 


le  bas 
la  blouse 
la  canne 
la  casquette 
la  ceinture 
le  chapeau 
la  chemise 
le  col 

le  faux  col 
la  cravate 
le  gant 


Les  Vetements. 
le  gilet 
Phabit 
la  jaquette 
la  jupe 
la  jupon 
le  manteau 
le  mou  choir 
le  pantalon 
le  parapluie 
le  pardessus 
la  robe 


le  ruban 
le  Soulier 
le  tablier 
le  veston 

P  aiguille 
le  bouton 
les  ciseaux 
lede 
P6pingle 


le  canard 
le  chat 
le  cheval 
le  chien 
Pelephant 
le  lion 


Les  Animaux. 
le  loup 
la  mouche 
le  mouton 
Poiseau 
Pours 


la  poule 
le  rat 
le  renard 
la  souris 
la  vache 


Le  Jardin. 

Parbre  le  lis  la  pensee 

Pherbe  Poeillet  la  rose 


PAllemagne 
PAmerique 
PAngleterre 
PAutriche 


Les  Contrees. 
le  Canada 
PEspagne 
les  Etats-Unis 
P  Europe 


la  France 
PItalie 
la  Russie 


la  chambre 

la  chambre  a  coucher 

la  cuisine 

la  cheminSe 

Pescalier 


La  Maison. 
la  lampe 
lelit 

les  meubles 
le  piano 
la  salle 


la  salle  de  bain 
la  salle  a  manger 
le  salon 
le  tapis 
le  toit 
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Le  Temps. 

Pan 

le  mois 

juin 

l'annee 

la  montre 

juillet 

l'apres-midi 

la  nuit 

aout 

Tautomne 

la  pendule 

septembre 

la  date 

le  printemps 

octobre 

l'ete 

la  seconde 

novembre 

la  fete 

la  semaine 

decembre 

Fheure 

le  siecle 

l'hiver 

le  soir 

dimanche 

l'horloge 

lundi 

le  jour 

janvier 

mardi 

la  journee 

fevrier 

mercredi 

le  matin 

mars 

jeudi 

(le)  midi 

avril 

vendredi 

(le)  minuit 

mai 

samedi 

la  minute 

La  Salle  de  Classe. 

F  anglais 

l'eleve 

la  phrase 

Parmoire 

l'encre 

la  place 

la  botte 

l'encrier 

le  plafond 

la  brosse 

la  fenetre 

le  plancher 

le  bureau 

la  feuille  de  papier 

la  plume 

le  buvard 

le  francais 

le  porte 

le  canif 

le  gaz 

le  porte-plume 

la  carte 

la  grammaire 

le  professeur 

la  chaise 

l'histoire 

le  pupitre 

la  cle 

la  lecon 

la  regie 

le  coin 

la  lettre 

le  rideau 

le  couvercle 

le  livre 

la  sonnette 

la  craie 

le  maitre 

la  table 

le  dictionnaire 

le  mot 

le  tableau 

le  devoir 

le  mur 

le  tableau  noir 

le  drapeau 

la  page 

le  telephone 

le  drapeau  des  Etats- 

le  papier 

le  tiroir 

Unis 

Autres  Noms  Necessaires. 

T accent  aigu 

l'etoile 

la  rue 

1'  accent  grave 

la  foret 

le  soleil 

l'accent  circonflexe 

la  gare 

la  terre 

l'apostrophe 

la  glace 

le  theatre 

1' avenue 

la  lune 

le  tiret 

la  boucherie 

le  magasin 

le  train 

la  boutique 

le  medecin 

le  trait  d'union 

la  cedille 

la  neige 

le  trema 

le  ciel 

le  pare 

le  vent 

l'ecole 

la  pluie 

la  virgule 

l'eglise 

le  point 

la  voiture 

l'epicerie 

la  poste 
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a 

apres 

avant 

avec 

chez 

dans 


car 
et 


a  droite 
a  gauche 
assez 

aujourd'hui 

aussi 

beaucoup 

bien 

bientot 

certainement 

combien 


avoir 

aimer 

s'asseoir 

apporter 

apprendre 

aller 

arriver 

acheter 

boire 

chanter 

commencer 

compter 

comprendre 

corriger 

agreable 

bon 

beau 

blanc 

bleu 

brun 

chaud 

court 

cher 

charmant 

content 

difficile 


Les  Prepositions. 

de 

par 

sous 

depuis 

pendant 

sur 

derriere 

pour 

vers 

devant 

pres 

voici 

entre 

pres  de 

voila 

jusqu'a 

sans 

Les  Conjonctions. 

mais 

parce  que 

si 

ou 

que 

Les  Adverbes. 

comment 

moins 

seulement 

demain 

ne-jamais 

souvent 

en 

ne-pas 

tou  jours 

encore 

ne-plus 

tres 

ensemble 

non 

trop 

ici 

ou 

un  peu 

jamais 

oui 

vite 

la 

point 

y 

lentement 

pour quo i 

maintenant 

quand 
Verbes. 

couper 

finir 

preferer 

se  coucher 

faire 

porter 

chercher 

jouer 

preparer 

dire 

se  lever 

penser 

desirer 

lire 

repondre 

dormir 

marcher 

regarder 

demander 

manger 

remercier 

demeurer 

montrer 

savoir 

donner 

mettre 

trouver 

entendre 

oublier 

venir 

ecrire 

ouvrir 

VOUIOII 

etre 

parler 

voir 

ecouter 

partir 

fermer 

prendre 

Des  Adjectifs. 

desagreable 

laid 

poli 

froid 

long 

rouge 

facile 

mechant 

rose 

grand 

mecontent 

riche 

gentil 

mauvais 

tout 

gris 

noir 

triste 

heureux 

nouveau 

utile 

impoli 

haut 

vert 

inutile 

bas 

violet 

joli 

vieux 

jaune 

petit 

jeune 

pauvre 
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Pronoms. 


Personnel. 


tu 
il 

elle 
nous 


moi 
toi 
lui 
elle 


me 
te 
le 
la 


me 

te 

lui 

nous 

vous 


vous 

ils 

elles 

on  (indefini) 


Disjonctifs. 
nous 
vous 
eux 
elles 

Objets  Directs. 
nous 
vous 
les 

se 

Objets  Indirects. 
leur 
se 
en 

y 


qui 


mon 

ton 

son 


le 
la 


un 


ce 
cet 


Interrogates. 
que 

Possessifs. 

notre 
votre 
leur 

Articles  Definis. 


Articles  Indefinis. 
une 

Adjectifs  Demonstratifs 
cette 
ces 


Pronoms  Demonstratifs. 
celui  celle-ci 
celle  celle-la 
celui-ci  ceci 
celui-la  eel  a 


GERMAN  VOCABULARY. 
Die  Schule. 


der  Tisch 

die  Schule 

die  Priifung 

der  Schreibtisch 

die  Klasse 

das  Zimmer 

der  Bleistift 

die  Uhr 

das  Vorzimmer 

der  Wischer 

die  Wanduhr 

das  Schulzimmer 

der  Fussboden 

die  Schublade 

das  Papier 

der  Bucherschrank 

die  Kreide 

das  Loschpapier 

der  Stuhl 

die  Schachtel 

das  Buch 

der  Vorhang 

die  Kiste 

das  Fenster 

der  Papierkorb 

die  Klingel 

das  Tintefass 

der  Federhalter 

die  Glocke 

das  Heft 

der  Gummi 

die  Bank 

das  Lineal 

der  Kleiderhaken 

die  Feder 

das  Pult 

der  Zeiger 

die  Tur 

das  Ende 

der  Anfang 

die  Decke 

das  Wort 

der  Ausflug 

die  Wand 

das  Lied 

der  Spaziergang 

die  Tinte 

das  Gedicht 

der  Fehler 

die  Arbeit 
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Personen. 

der  Mensch 

der  Schneider 

die  Lehrerin 

der  Herr 

der  Metzger 

die  Freundin 

der  Mann 

der  Schuster 

die  Amerikanerii 

der  Lehrer 

der  Schuhmacher 

die  Deutsche 

der  Schiiler 

der  Deutsche 

die  Englanderin 

der  Junge 

der  Amerikaner 

die  Leute  (pi.) 

der  Knabe 

der  Englander 

das  Madchen 

der  Direktor 

der  Franzose 

das  Fraulein 

der  Freund 

die  Dame 

das  Volk 

der  Schutzmann 

die  Frau 

der  Backer 

die  Schulerin 

Die  tamilie. 

der  Vater 

der  Vetter 

die  Nichte 

der  Grossvater 

die  Mutter 

die  Base 

der  Enkel 

die  Grossmutter 

die  Cousine 

der  Onkel 

die  Enkelin 

die  Geschwister  ( 

der  Neffe 

die  Tochter 

die  Eltern  (pi.) 

der  Bruder 

die  Schwester 

der  Sohn 

die  Tante 

.. 

Die  _Ko  rperteile. 

der  Korper 

der  Nagel 

die  Faust 

der  Kopf 

der  Fuss 

die  Zehe 

der  Hals 

die  Schulter 

das  Auge 

der  Arm 

die  Backe 

das  Ohr 

der  Finger 

die  Nase 

das  Haar 

der  Daumen 

die  Stirn 

das  Gesicht 

der  Zahn 

die  Zunge 

das  Kinn 

der  Mund 

die  Hand 

das  Bein 

Die  Ivleidung. 

der  Hut 

der  Ueberzieher 

die  Manschette 

der  Rock 

der  Kragen 

die  Jacke 

der  Mantel 

der  Schlips 

die  Tasche 

der  Schuh 

der  Knopf 

die  Miitze 

der  Handschuh 

der  Stock 

das  Kleid 

der  Strumpf 

die  Weste 

das  Hemd 

der  Anzug 

die  Hose 

das  Taschentuch 

Das  Haus. 

der  Teller 

der  Krug 

der  Teppich 

der  Loffel 

der  Keller 

der  Kamm 

der  Of  en 

der  Schrank 

der  Eimer 
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Das  Haus  (fortgesetzt). 


die  Kuche 

die  Nadel 

das  Wohnzimmer 

die  Tasse 

die  Biirste 

das  Messer 

die  Untertasse 

die  Haarburste 

das  Kissen 

die  Gabel 

die  Zahnbiirste 

das  Bett 

die  Flasche 

die  Kleiderbiirste 

das  Licht 

die  Treppe 

die  Badewanne 

das  Feuer 

die  Matratze 

die  Wohnung 

das  Holz 

die  Stube 

die  Kohlen  (pi.) 

das  Streichholz 

die  Decke 

das  Esszimmer 

das  Mundtuch 

die  Lampe 

das  Schlafzimmer 

das  Handtuch 

die  Seife 

das  Badezimmer 

das  Wasser 

Die  Lebeusmittel. 

der  Kaffee 

die  Butter 

das  Korn 

der  Tee 

die  Milch 

das  Mehl 

der  Kase 

die  Suppe 

das  Obst 

der  Kuchen 

die  Wurst 

das  Gemiise 

der  Zucker 

die  Sahne 

das  Salz 

der  Apfel 

die  Torte 

das  Friihstuck 

der  Pfeffer 

die  Apfelsine 

das  Mittagessen 

der  Braten  (Rinder, — 

die  Kirsche 

das  Abendessen 

Kalbs — u.s.w.) 

die  Birne 

der  Fisch 

Die  Tiere  (pl.). 

der  Hund 

die  Maus 

das  Tier 

der  Esel 

die  Taube 

das  Pferd 

der  Vogel 

die  Katte 

das  Schaf 

der  Hahn 

die  Henne 

das  Schwein 

die  Kuh 

die  Ente 

das  Lamm 

die  Ziege 

die  Gans 

das  Kalb 

die  Katze 

die  Schlange 

Die  Zeiteinteilung,  u.s.w. 

der  Fruhling 

die  Zeit 

der  Sturm 

der  Sommer 

die  Jahreszeit 

der  Wind 

der  Herbst 

die  Nacht 

der  Himmel 

der  Winter 

die  Mitternacht 

der  Mond 

der  Morgen 

die  Stunde 

der  Stern 

der  Abend 

die  Minute 

der  Regenbogen 

der  Tag 

die  Sekunde 

der  Nebel 

der  Mittag 

die  Woche 

die  Sonne 

der  Vormittag 

das  Jahr 

die  Erde 

der  Nachmittag 

das  Datum 

die  Wolke 

der  Sonntag,  Montag, 

das  Wetter 

die  Luft 

u.s.w. 

der  Regen 

die  Hitze 

der  Monat 

der  Schm  e 

die  Kalte 

der  Januar,  Februar, 

der  Donner 

das  Gewitter 

u.s.w. 

der  Blitz 
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der  Baum 
der  Busch 
der  Biirgersteig 
der  Wagen 
der  Zug 
der  Hof 
der  Garten 
der  Park 
der  Turm 


Die  Umgebung. 
der  Schornstein 
der  Stein 
der  Zaun 
der  Berg 
der  Wald 
der  Fluss 
die  Blume 
die  Strasse 
die  Strassenbahn 


die  Eisenbahn 
die  Kirche 
die  Mauer 
die  Fahne 
das  Gras 
das  Feld 
das  Denkmal 


der  Name 
der  Teil 
der  Ring 
der  Wunsch 
der  Scherz 
die  Zahl 


Allgemeines. 
die  Liebe 
die  Freude 
die  Farbe 
das  Gluck 
das  Ungluck 
das  Lied 


das  Stuck 
das  Gold 
das  Silber 
das  Eisen,  u.s.w. 


der,  die,  das 


Die  Artikel. 
ein,  eine,  ein 


Alt,  jung,  neu 
klein,  gross 
suss,  sauer,  bitter 
weich,  hart 
nah,  fern,  weit 
kurz,  lang 
dumm,  klug 
krank,  gesund 
schnell,  langsam 
reich,  arm 
faul,  fleissig 
glucklich,  unglucklich 
gut,  bose,  schlecht 
leicht,  schwer 


ElNGENSCHAFTSWORTER. 

rein,  schmutzig 
hoch,  tief,  niedrig 
breit,  schmal 
lieb 

klar,  finster 
hell,  dunkel 
kalt,  heiss 
kuhl,  warm 
mild,  streng 
stark,  schwach 
dick,  diinn 
fruh,  spat 
falsch,  richti 
fest,  los 


erst,  letzt,  vorig 
schwarz,  griin 
rot,  gelb,  braun 
blau,  grau,  rosa 
franzosisch 
deutsch 
amerikanisch 
englisch,  u.s.w. 
mein,  dein 
sein,  ihr 
unser,  Ihr 
euer 


Die  Zahlen. 
Numerals  to  100. 
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Umstandswo  rter. 

jetzt  endlich  hinunter  gestern  abend 

nun  wie  herunter  vorgestern,u.s.w 

erst  warum  draussen  gern 

zuerst  darum  oben  gewiss 

eben  also  unten  doch 

gerade  hier  heute  sicher 

noch  da  heute  friih  genau 

cinmal  dort  heute  morgen  auch 

keinmal  weg  heute  abend  wohl 

zweimal  fort  morgen  naturlich 

nie  hin  morgen  friih  ja, —  nein 

nimmer  her  iibermorgen  nicht 

bald  hinauf  gestern 

schon  herauf  gestern  friih 


ich,  du,  er,  sie,  es 
wir,  ihr,  Sie,  sie 
einer,  keiner,  etc. 
welcher,  der 


Furworter. 
wer?  was? 

man,  jemand,  niemand 

jedermann 

dieser 


der 

jener 

jeder 

meiner,  deiner,  u.s.w. 


Bind  ewo  rter. 


und 

denn 

aber 

entweder  —  oder 
weder  —  noch 
nicht  —  sondern 


wenn 
als 
da 
weil 

wahrend 
seit 


bis 

bevor 

warum 

wie. 


Verh'altnisworter. 


I.    Wegen  (Wessen- 
fall) 


III. 


IV. 


II. 


aus 

ausser 

bei 

mit 

nach 

seit 

von 

zu 


Wemfall 


an 
auf 
hinter 
in 

neben 
iiber 
unter 
vor 

zwischen 


Wemfall 

und 
Wenfall 


bis 

durch 

fur 

gegen 

ohne 

um 

wider 


Wenfall 
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arbeiten 

danken 

glauben 

haben 

holen 

horen 

kaufen 


Zeitworter. 
I.  Schwach. 


verkaufen 

leben 

legen 

lehren 

lernen 

lieben 

machen 


rechnen 

reichen 

regnen 

schneiden 

sagen 

setzen 

spielen 


suchen 

tanzen 

turnen 

wohnen 

zeigen 


brennen 
bringen 
denken 


kennen 
senden 
wissen 


Unregelmassig . 
diirfen 
konnen 
mogen 


mussen 

sollen 

wollen 


anfangen 

beginnen 

bitten 

essen 

fahren 

fangen 

geben 

gehen 

halten 


erhalten 

heissen 

helfen 

kommen 

lassen 

laufen 

nehmen 

rufen 

schlafen 


III.  Stark. 

schreiben 

sehen 

sein 

singen 

sitzen 

sprechen 

springen 

stehen 

sterben 


tragen 

trinken 

tun 

verlieren 
waschen 
werden 
werfen 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  7,  1915. 

On  motion  of  the  Superintendent,  it  was 
Ordered,  That  three  thousand  (3,000)  copies  of  a 
Bulletin  on  Geography,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement,  be  printed  for  distribution. 
Attest: 


THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  this  bulletin  is  reported  an  attempt  to  measure 
the  educational  results  of  some  phases  of  geography 
instruction.  While  the  department  originated  the  idea 
of  an  educational  test  in  geography,  and  has  supervised 
the  undertaking,  much  of  the  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Leonard  O.  Packard,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Geography  in  the  Boston  Normal  School.  Besides 
being  largely  responsible  for  the  questions  asked,  Mr. 
Packard  personally  gave  most  of  the  tests,  and  in  part 
prepared  the  manuscript  for  publication.  Mr.  Packard 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Sarah  A.  I^ons,  also  of  the 
Department  of  Geography,  particularly  in  preparing 
the  questions  and  in  giving  the  tests.  The  scoring  or 
marking  of  the  pupils'  papers  was  done  in  the  office 
of  the  department  according  to  directions  given  by  Mr. 
Packard.  The  statistical  portion  of  the  report  was 
also  prepared  in  this  office. 

The  questions  were  selected  with  much  care.  As 
first  drafted  by  Mr.  Packard,  they  were  presented  for 
criticism  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  in  Geography, 
of  which  he  is  chairman.  After  some  revision  they  were 
then  gone  over  with  several  elementary  schoolmasters 
and  others,  particularly  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
within  the  realm  of  the  geography  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools.  When  finally  revised  they  were 
presented  to  and  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  department. 

Although  the  tests  were  given  to  elementary,  high 
and  Normal  school  pupils,  particular  interest  centers 
in  the  results  achieved  by  the  eighth  grade  pupils. 
In  the  course  of  study  the  geography  of  the  United 
States  is  taught  in  the  fifth  grade.  In  the  eighth  grade 
the  year  is  devoted  to  commercial  and  historical  geog- 
raphy, thus  affording  an  opportunity  to  review  much 
of  the  geography  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
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None  of  the  pupils  tested  in  the  high  schools  or  in  the 
Normal  School  had  received  any  instruction  in  geography 
since  they  left  the  elementary  schools  from  three  to  five 
years  previously. 

The  tests  were  given  in  the  eighth  grade  rather  than  in 
the  fifth  for  two  reasons :  First,  the  language  difficulty  in 
framing  questions  is  less  acute  in  the  eighth  grade;  and, 
second,  the  real  value  of  any  instruction  is  the  perma- 
nent result  which  remains  with  the  pupil,  rather  than 
the  temporary  effect  which  may  have  been  produced. 
The  abiding  result  is  better  measured  some  time  after 
the  instruction  has  been  given. 

After  defining  the  purpose,  scope  and  limitations  of 
the  undertaking,  the  report  discusses  in  detail  the 
results  achieved  by  the  eighth  grade  pupils  in  the  tests. 
The  corresponding  results  for  the  high  and  Normal 
school  pupils  are  given  only  in  the  tables  of  comparative 
results  which  follow. 

The  chief  value  of  this  report  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
emphasizes  the  imperative  need  of  defining  the  minimum 
essentials  of  geography  in  order  that  the  eighth  grade 
pupils  may  not  leave  the  elementary  school  without 
some  definite  knowledge  of  those  common  facts  of  the 
geography  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  which 
should  be  the  intellectual  possession  of  every  person. 
As  a  result  of  these  tests  the  Committee  on  Standards 
in  Geography,  working  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Packard,  and  assisted  by  a  group  of  elementary  school- 
masters, is  making  a  .thoroughgoing  revision  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  course  of  study  in  geography  with 
the  above  end  in  view.  Without  doubt,  this  committee 
will  materially  modify  and  improve  the  present  course 
of  study,  so  that  it  will  be  not  only  a  greater  aid  to  the 
teacher  in  her  work  but  also  will  be  a  means  of  directly 
improving  the  scope  and  character  of  the  instruction 
which  the  pupil  receives. 

FRANK  W.  BALLOU, 

Director. 
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A  REPORT  ON  A  PRELIMINARY  ATTEMPT  TO 
MEASURE  SOME  EDUCATIONAL  RESULTS. 


Purpose  of  the  Test. 

Last  year  an  effort  was  made  to  measure  the  educa- 
tional results  of  some  phases  of  the  instruction  in 
geography  by  giving  a  test  to  fourteen  eighth  grade 
classes  in  as  many  different  schools,  to  four  high  school 
classes  in  four  different  high  schools,  and  to  the  eighty- 
six  members  of  the  first-year  class  in  the  Normal  School. 
The  test  was  prepared  with  a  view  of  ascertaining: 

(a)  The  character  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  pupils  tested; 

(6)  The  ability  of  the  pupils  tested  to  reason  from 
geographical  data; 

(c)  The  relative  adequacy  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  general,  geographical  features  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe;  and 

(d)  Whether  scientific  measurement  of  educational 
results  in  geography  is  possible. 

Information  on  the  above  points  is  of  value  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  measuring  educational  results, 
but  it  is  particularly  valuable  at  this  time  when  a  revision 
of  the  course  of  study  is  under  way.  It  was  desirable 
to  find  out,  even  if  in  a  limited  way,  whether  there  is 
such  a  scattering  of  teaching  effort  in  trying  to  follow 
the  present  course  of  study  as  to  indicate  the  need  of 
establishing  a  minimum  requirement  for  each  grade. 

The  Scope  of  the  Test  which  was  Given. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  forty-five  minute  test  can  cover 
only  a  limited  field  of  geography.  Therefore,  the  test 
was  confined  to  the  most  important  countries  of  the 
world,  viz.,  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
Europe.    Although  these  countries  are  studied  chiefly 
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in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  by  no  means  does  it  follow 
that  simply  fifth  and  sixth  grade  work  was  tested. 
The  study  of  Europe  and  Canada  in  the  sixth  grade 
should  certainly  include  the  review  of  many  essential 
features  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
seventh  grade  the  work  with  Asia  and  Africa  should 
involve  not  a  little  review  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Indeed,  the  makers  of  a  course  of  study 
cannot  be  justified  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  Asia 
and  Africa  as  is  the  case  in  our  present  course,  unless 
such  study  requires  full  explanation  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  these  countries  and  the  more  progres- 
sive countries  of  the  world.  Through  the  study  of 
such  relationship  there  is  obtained  a  definite  review  of 
many  important  facts  and  principles  of  the  geography 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Difficulties  in  Preparing  an  Adequate  Test. 

The  preparation  of  a  geography  test,  applicable  to  a 
number  of  schools  working  under  widely  different  con- 
ditions, has  been  approached  with  full  realization  of  the 
difficulties  involved.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
all  is  that  offered  by  the  subject  itself.  The  field  cov- 
ered by  the  geography  of  the  elementary  school,  as  at 
present  defined  in  the  course  of  study,  is  so  broad  that 
no  school  can  be  expected  to  cover  it  thoroughly.  For 
this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  questions  to 
those  phases  of  the  subject  concerning  the  value  of 
which  there  would  be  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  of  putting  the  questions 
in  a  form  which  will  make  their  meaning  clear  to  each 
pupil.  It  was  this  problem  which  made  it  seem  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  testing  in  the  elementary  schools  to 
the  eighth  grade.  Geography,  unlike  arithmetic,  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  use  of  tests  in  which  little  or  no 
language  need  be  used. 

It  is  also  important  that  no  particular  division  of 
the  subject  be  over-emphasized.  The  most  careful 
judgment  must  be  exercised  in  deciding  how  much  of 
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any  one  topic  of  geography  pupils  in  a  given  grade  should 
be  expected  to  know.  Although  this  problem  is  difficult, 
it  is  one  which  is  constantly  presenting  itself  whether 
standard  tests  are  given  or  not.  It  is  a  question  which 
must  be  settled  more  or  less  definitely  whenever  text- 
books are  selected,  whenever  a  basis  for  promotion  is 
determined,  whenever  a  course  of  study  is  written,  or 
whenever  a  teacher  interprets  a  course  of  study. 

Aims  of  Geography  Teaching. 

In  organizing  a  reasonably  adequate  test  one  must 
consider  the  aims  or  purposes  of  teaching  the  subject 
to  the  group  of  pupils  tested.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  choice  of 
questions  and  of  the*  interpretations  of  the  results,  a 
brief  statement  is  given  of  some  of  the  more  important 
aims  of  geography  teaching. 

As  is  well  known,  the  conception  of  geography  teaching 
to-day  is  quite  different  from  that  of  fifty  or  even  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Then  the  study  of  the  subject  con- 
sisted largely  in  memorizing  definitions,  in  learning  the 
location  of  places,  and  in  learning  unrelated  facts  about 
the  different  countries  of  the  world. 

At  the  present  time  we  consider  that  the  value  of 
geography  lies  not  so  much  in  a  knowledge  of  facts  con- 
cerning the  earth  and  its  people  as  in  an  understanding 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  man's  activities  are 
influenced  by  physical  environment. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  geography  in  the  elementary 
school  the  pupil  should  gain: 

1.  An  abiding  interest  in  the  different  peoples  of  the 
world,  their  industries,  their  achievements  and  their 
relations  to  ourselves. 

2.  A  mastery  of  geographic  facts  and  principles 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  explain : 

(a)  The  growth  of  the  leading  cities  of  a  region. 

(b)  The  development  of  important  industries. 

(c)  The  dependence  of  one  part  of  the  world  upon 
another. 
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3.  A  breadth  of  mind  which  will  lead  to  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  races  and  nations  other  than  his  own. 

4.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  a  thor- 
ough training  in  the  use  of  maps,  texts  and  reference 
books  so  that  he  can  work  out  new  problems 
independently. 

In  short,  geography  should  help  the  pupil  to  interpret 
his  environment,  which  in  the  case  of  civilized  man 
reaches  out  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Scoring  of  Papers. 

The  questions  of  the  test  were  written  with  the 
expectation  that  papers  were  to  be  scored  by  room 
teachers.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  the 
questions  as  definite  as  possible,  in  order  that  scoring 
might  be  uniform.  Had  it  been  known  that  the  mark- 
ing of  all  papers  was  to  be  done  under  the  supervision 
of  one  person,  questions  of  greater  scope  could  easily 
have  been  included. 

To  facilitate  the  scoring  of  papers,  an  answer  sheet 
was  prepared  in  which  the  answer  to  each  question  was 
divided  into  parts.  For  each  part  one  point  of  credit 
was  allowed.  In  questions  involving  location,  the  loca- 
tion of  a  city  or  state  was  counted  as  one  point,  and  in 
the  location  of  cities  the  answer  was  considered  correct 
if  the  city  was  located  in  its  proper  state.  Questions 
involving  reasoning  offered  much  greater  difficulty,  but 
every  answer  which  could  be  accepted  was  assigned  a 
value  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  those  already 
established. 

The  Questions  in  the  Tests. 
Below  is  given  the  two  sets  of  questions  used,  follow- 
ing which  each  question  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 
The  detailed  discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  results 
achieved  by  the  eighth  grade  pupils. 
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Questions  on  United  States. 
(An  outline  map  of  the  United  States  was  printed  at 
the  head  of  the  questions.) 

1.  Locate  on  the  map  the  cities  named  at  the  right: 

Cities.  Products. 

2.  In  the  column  marked  Minneapolis  

" Products,"  write  op-    Pittsburgh. .  

posite    the   name    of  Lowell  

each  city  the  name  of    New  Orleans  , 

a  product  for  which  ®u}ut\ 

Galveston  


the  city  is  noted. 


Lynn 


3.  Give  reasons  for  the  growth  of  Minneapolis. 

4.  Below  is  given  a  list  of  articles  which  we  use  in  our  homes. 

Write  below  each  word  the  name  of  the  state  in  which 
that  article  is  produced  in  large  quantities, 
cotton,      oranges,      cane  sugar,      rice,      coal,  iron. 

5.  Write  on  the  map  the  name  of  each  state  which  you  have 

just  written  in  answering  Question  4. 

6.  Why  do  the  states  just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

receive  less  rain  than  Massachusetts? 

7.  Explain  the  way  in  which  the  flood  plains  of  the  Mississippi 

river  have  been  formed. 

8.  Why  are  these  flood  plains  good  for  agriculture? 

9.  Locate  New  York  City  on  the  map.    Locate  San  Francisco 

on  the  map. 

10.    Give  reasons  why  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco  is  not  so 
important  as  that  of  New  York  City. 

Question  1. 

Locate  on   the  map  these  cities:  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
Lowell,  New  Orleans,  Duluth,  Galveston  and  Lynn. 

The  reason  for  the  selection  of  a  question  of  this  kind 
needs  little  explanation.  All  will  agree  that  pupils 
should  know  definitely  the  location  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  every  region  studied.  No  city  was  included  to 
which  objection  was  offered  either  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  in  Geography  or  by  any  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  test  was  submitted. 
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Distribution  Table  for  Question  1. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  7  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 


0. 

l. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

594  pupils  

43 

36 

36 

62 

99 

122 

127 

69 

Per  cent  of  pupils, 

7.2 

6.1 

6.1 

10.4 

16.7 

20.5 

21.4 

11.6 

Median  

5.2 

This  table  shows  that  of  the  594  pupils  tested  43 
earned  no  credit,  that  is,  did  not  locate  one  of  the  cities 
correctly;  36  pupils  earned  1  unit  of  credit,  that  is, 
they  located  one  of  the  seven  cities  correctly;  36  pupils 
earned  2  units  of  credit,  and  so  on. 

The  second  line  in  the  table  shows  the  per  cent  of 
pupils  earning  the  amount  of  credit  indicated  in  the 
table  above  the  given  per  cent.  The  median  amount 
of  credit  earned  is  given  in  each  case.  The  median 
means  the  point  in  the  distribution,  either  side  of  which 
is  an  equal  number  of  pupils.  The  median  may  be 
thought  of  as  the  minimum  credit  earned  by  the  upper 
half  of  the  594  pupils,  or  the  maximum  credit  earned 
by  the  lower  half  of  these  pupils. 

Examination  of  the  tabulated  results  shows  that  11.6 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  tested  located  all  of  the  seven 
cities  correctly.  What  is  of  more  significance,  7.2  per 
cent  could  not  correctly  locate  any  one  of  the  seven 
cities.  The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  is  5.2. 
With  71  per  cent  as  a  passing  grade,  53.5  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  passed. 

These  results  show  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  com- 
paratively short  list  of  important  cities  which  all  pupils 
should  know  thoroughly.  Clearly,  it  is  better  actually 
to  know  a  few  places  than  to  get  a  smattering  knowledge 
of  many  which  is  dissipated  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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After  examining  the  course  of  study  it  would  be  well  for 
each  teacher  to  select  an  amount  of  locational  work 
which  she  feels  necessary  and  which  at  the  same  time 
she  feels  practically  every  one  of  her  pupils  can  master. 

If  a  teacher  is  to  make  a  wise  selection  of  cities,  it 
is  necessary  that  she  keep  in  touch  with  the  rather  rapid 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  cities.  Evidence  of  this  need  is  shown  in  the 
answers  to  Question  1.  Duluth  was  very  commonly 
incorrectly  located  and  quite  as  frequently  omitted. 
Such  results  indicate  lack  of  attention  to  this  city, 
which  is  one  of  the  centers  of  the  world  for  wheat  and 
iron  ore.  Again,  Galveston  was  very  frequently  incor- 
rectly located  and  when  placed  in  Texas  was  almost  as 
commonly  located  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast.  This 
also  seems  to  suggest  that  the  importance  of  Galveston 
as  an  exporting  city  had  not  been  sufficiently  empha- 
sized. In  recent  years  the  value  of  Galveston's  exports 
is  surpassed  only  by  those  of  New  York.  Many  cases 
of  misplaced  emphasis  are  doubtless  due  to  the  use  of 
texts  which  are  out  of  date.  If  pupils  are  obliged  to 
" use  up"  old  texts,  it  is  most  essential  that  teachers  be 
supplied  with  a  few  copies  of  up-to-date  texts  to  be 
used  as  reference  books. 

Having  made  careful  selection  of  important  places,  the 
teacher's  next  problem  is  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  pupils  their 
location.  This  should  be  done  as  fully  as  possible  by 
combining  the  study  of  location  with  other  phases  of 
the  subject.  For  instance,  in  the  study  of  industries 
pupils  should  locate  on  outline  maps,  cities,  important 
lakes,  mountains,  rivers,  areas  of  production,  routes 
of  transportation  and  manufacturing  centers  which  are 
involved.  Much,  too,  can  be  gained  by  requiring 
accurate  location  by  pupils  when  wall  maps  are  used. 
The  teacher  must  take  great  care  to  see  that  other 
members  of  the  class  as  well  as  the  pupil  pointing  get 
correct  ideas  of  places  located. 
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In  the  column  marked  "  Prod- 
ucts," write  opposite  the 
name  of  each  city  the  name 
of  a  product  for  which  the 
city  is  noted. 


Question  2. 

Cities. 
Minneapolis . 
Pittsburgh . . . 

Lowell  

New  Orleans 

Duluth  

Galveston . . . 
Lynn  


Products. 


In  this  question  no  city  has  been  chosen  which  does 
not  stand  for  at  least  one  important  product.  There  is 
little  value  in  knowing  the  location  of  places  to  which 
no  significance  is  attached. 

Distribution  Table  for  Question  2. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  7  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 


0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

594  pupils  

14 

22 

34 

67 

84 

151 

149 

73 

Per  cent  of  pupils, 

2.3 

3.7 

5.7 

11.3 

14.2 

25.4 

25.1 

12.3 

Median  

5.5 

This  table  shows  that  2.3  per  cent  were  unable  to 
associate  a  product  with  a  single  city  named;  12.3 
per  cent  gave  correct  products  for  all  cities.  The  median 
amount  of  credit  earned  is  5.5.  With  71  per  cent  as  a 
passing  grade,  62.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  passed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  results  for  this 
question  were  somewhat  better  than  for  Question  1. 
In  studying  individual  papers,  however,  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  a  close  relation  between  the  answers  to 
the  two  questions.  Very  rarely  did  a  pupil  do  well 
with  one  question  and  poorly  with  the  other.  Here 
is  shown  the  great  need  of  fixing  in  mind  the  location  of 
places  through  tjie  study  of  those  facts  which  make  the 
location  of  those  places  worth  memorizing.  For 
instance:  The  importance  of  the  location  of  Chicago 
may  be  greatly  emphasized  by  associating  its  position 
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with  surrounding  agricultural  regions,  with  the  forests 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  with  iron  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  and  with  the  coal  mines  of  that  vicinity. 
Position  and  significance  are  both  fixed  in  mind  by  com- 
paring the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
two  or  more  places. 

Question  3. 
Give  reasons  for  the  growth  of  Minneapolis. 

It  is  of  some  value  to  know  the  location  of  cities,  and 
in  case  of  the  more  important  cities  the  products  for 
which  they  are  noted,  but  it  is  of  greater  importance  for 
the  pupil  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  development  of 
a  city  in  any  given  location.  It  is  this  latter  phase  of 
geography  which  makes  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
invaluable  in  that  it  enables  the  individual  to  explain 
the  development  and  distribution  of  industries  or  occu- 
pations and  thus  leads  to  an  understanding  of  conditions 
of  life. 

Distribution  Table  for  Question  3. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  4  units. 


Amount 

of  Credit  Earned. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

594  pupils  

259 

223 

100 

12 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

43.6 

37.5 

16.8 

2.1 

Median  

1.2 

This  table  shows  that  43.6  per  cent  could  give  no 
reason  for  the  growth  of  Minneapolis  and  37.5  per  cent 
could  give  but  one  reason,  which  is  practically  the 
median.  With  75  per  cent  as  a  passing  grade,  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  pupils  passed. 

Inability  to  explain  the  growth  of  one  particular  city 
may  not  necessarily  indicate  a  serious  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  a  region,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
after  studying  a  region  the  pupils  should  be  able  to 
account  for  the  development  of  its  most  important 
cities. 
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Question  4. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  articles  which  we  use  in  our  homes. 
Write  below  each  word  the  name  of  the  state  in  which  that 
article  is  produced  in  large  quantities. 

cotton,       oranges,       cane  sugar,       rice,       coal,  iron. 

Question  5. 

Write  on  the  map  the  name  of  each  state  which  you  have 
just  written  in  answering  Question  4. 

From  the  study  of  the  geography  of  a  country  pupils 
should  gain  a  knowledge  of  its  chief  producing  regions. 
While  some  products  are  pretty  generally  distributed 
there  are  a  few  which  are  produced  in  larger  quantities 
only  in  some  one  section  of  the  country.  Question  4 
implies  that  a  pupil  should  be  able  to  associate  products 
with  those  portions  of  the  country  which  produce  them 
in  largest  quantities  and  should  be  able  to  locate  the 
regions  wTith  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

Distribution  Table  for  Question  4. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  6  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 


0. 

I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

594  pupils  

Per  cent  of  pupils .... 

4 
.7 

36 
6.1 

66 
11.1 

112 
18.9 

166 
27.9 
4.5 

144 

24.2 

66 
11.1 

Distribution  Table  for  Question  5. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  6  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 


0. 

l. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

594  pupils  

Per  cent  of  pupils .... 

37 
6.2 

58 
9.8 

71 
12.0 

159 
26.8 
3.8 

160 

26.9 

83 
14.0 

26 
4.3 
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Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  pupils  failed  to  associate 
a  single  product  with  its  proper  state.  Eleven  per 
cent  made  all  associations  correctly.  A  median  of  4.5 
was  reached  for  Question  4,  and  a  median  of  3.8  for 
Question  5.  With  a  passing  grade  of  67,  63.2  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  passed  Question  4  and  45.2  per  cent 
passed  Question  5. 

The  two  tables  show  that  as  in  Questions  1  and  2 
pupils  were  better  able  to  associate  places  and  products 
than  to  locate  places  accurately.  More  serious  than 
mere  inability  to  locate  producing  regions  was  the 
failure  to  associate  products  and  climatic  belts.  This 
was  shown  by  pupils  who  located  cotton  and  rice  regions 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Question  6. 

Why  do  the  states  just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  receive 
less  rain  than  Massachusetts? 

Question  6  requires  that  pupils  have  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  rainfall  is  affected  by  mountains 
and  by  distance  from  the  sea. 


Distribution  Table  for  Question  6. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  2  units. 


Amount 

of  Credit  Earned. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

594  pupils  

74 

462 

58 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

12.5 

77.7 

9.8 

MprKfl/n     

1.5 

The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  on  Question  6 
was  1.5  units.  With  50  per  cent  as  the  passing  grade, 
87.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  passed. 

Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  funda- 
mental facts  of  climate  are  taught  in  all  schools,  yet  12 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  gave  no  acceptable  statement  and 
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less  than  10  per  cent  gave  complete  answers.  Although 
pupils  may  never  have  been  asked  to  compare  these 
two  regions  before,  knowledge  of  individual  cases  is  of 
little  value  if  it  cannot  be  applied  to  new  situations. 

Questions  7  and  8. 
7.    Explain  the  way  in  which  the  flood  plains  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  have  been  formed. 

8.    Why  are  these  flood  plains  good  for  agriculture? 

Knowledge  of  the  formation  of  land  forms  is  valuable 
in  that  such  knowledge,  as  in  the  case  of  flood  plains, 
explains  in  large  measure  the  influence  of  the  region 
upon  activities.  The  fine  soil,  variety  of  material  and 
level  surface,  all  of  which  make  a  flood  plain  good  for 
farming,  are  accounted  for  by  its  method  of  formation. 

Distribution  Table  for  Question  7. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  5  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 


0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

191 

284 

88 

25 

6 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

32.2 

47.8 

14.8 

4.2 

1.0 

Median  

1.4 

Distribution  Table  for  Question  8. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  4  units. 


Amount 

of  Credit  Earned. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

594  pupils  

92 

404 

94 

4 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

15.5 

68.0 

15.8 

$  .  .7 

Median  

1 

1.5 
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The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  in  answering 
Question  7  was  1.4  and  in  answering  Question  8  was 
1.5.  With  80  per  cent  as  the  passing  grade  for  Question 
7,  only  one  pupil  in  a  hundred  passed.  With  75  per 
cent  as  the  passing  grade  for  Question  8,  less  than  one 
pupil  in  a  hundred  passed. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  unable  to  give 
any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Mississippi  flood 
plains  and  15  per  cent  could  give  no  reason  why  these 
plains  are  valuable  for  agriculture. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  large  proportion  of 
elementary  school  pupils  would  answer  each  of  these 
questions  fully,  but  it  was  thought  that  practically  all 
pupils  would  give  at  least  one  acceptable  fact  in  answer 
to  each  question. 

Question  9. 

Locate  New  York  City  on  the  map.    Locate  San  Francisco 

on  the  map. 

Question  9  involves  simple  location,  as  does  Question  1. 


Distribution  Table  for  Question  9. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  2  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 

0. 

2. 

594  pupils  

66 

96 

432 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

11.1 

16.2 

72.7 

Median  

2.3 

The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  in  answering 
Question  9  was  2.3.  With  50  per  cent  as  a  passing 
grade,  88.9  per  cent  of  the  pupils  passed. 

Although  72  per  cent  of  the  pupils  located  both  cities 
correctly,  yet  it  is  astonishing  to  note  that  more  than 
11  per  cent  could  locate  neither  New  York  City  nor  San 
Francisco. 
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It  is  significant  that  in  not  a  few  cases  New  York 
City  was  located  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  Galveston,  is  shown  the  necessity  of  fixing 
location  in  so  far  as  possible  through  the  study  of  those 
industries  which  make  the  place  important.  Had  this 
been  throughly  done,  these  two  cities  would  at  least 
have  been  located  on  the  coast. 

Question  10. 

Give  reasons  why  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco  is  not  so 
important  as  that  of  Xew  York. 

The  importance  of  a  commercial  city,  as  is  well  known, 
depends  largely  upon  three  conditions:  The  character  of 
the  shore  upon  which  the  city  is  located;  the  character 
and  accessibility  of  the  interior  which  it  serves,  and 
upon  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of  other  commercial 
regions. 

After  studying  the  commercial  cities  of  the  leading 
countries,  pupils  should  be  able  to  sum  up  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  the  development  of  such  cities. 
Granting  that  such  ability  has  been  acquired,  it  should 
then  be  possible  to  apply  these  principles  in  explaining 
the  advance  of  one  commercial  city  over  another. 

Distribution  Table  for  Question  10. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  3  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Eaexed. 


0. 

,.       |  2. 

3. 

594  pupils  

295 

250 

47 

2 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

49.7 

42.1 

7.9 

.3 

Median  

1.0 

The  median  amount  of 

credit 

earned 

in  answering 

Question  10  was  one  unit.  With  67  as  the  passing 
grade,  8.2  per  cent  of  the  pupils  passed. 
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Practically  50  per  cent  could  give  no  satisfactory 
.  answer  to  the  question  and  but  .3  per  cent  gave  com- 
plete answers. 

It  was  expected  that  the  percentage  of  complete 
statements  would  be  small  but  the  number  of  total 
failures  is  surprising. 

Questions  on  Europe. 
(An  outline  map  of  Europe  was  printed  at  the  head  of 
the  questions.) 

1.  Locate  on  the  map  two  seaports  of  European  Russia. 

2.  Why  are  the  seaports  of  Russia  not  so  important  as  the 
seaports  of  England? 

3.  Of  what  value  to  the  countries  of  Europe  are  their  colonies 
in  other  parts  of  the  world? 

4.  Why  does  England  import  large  quantities  of  wheat? 

5.  Write  on  the  map  the  names  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe. 

6.  Why  has  Germany  become  very  important  as  a  manu- 
facturing country? 

7.  Why  is  the  climate  of  Italy  different  from  that  of 
Germany? 

Question  L 

Locate  on  the  map  two  seaports  of  European  Russia. 

This  question  like  Question  1  on  the  United  States 
asks  for  simple  location. 

Distribution  Table  for  Question  1. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  2  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 


0. 

l. 

2. 

1 

593  pupils  

306 

174 

113 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

51.6 

29.3 

19.1 

.97 

The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  on  Question  1 
was  less  than  one  unit.  With  a  passing  grade  of  50 
per  cent,  48.4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  passed. 
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The  table  shows  that  more  than  50  per  cent  were 
unable  to  locate  either  seaport  and  that  only  19  per  cent 
located  both  correctly.  While  it  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  Russia  and  her  seaports  occupy  a  far  less  important 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world  than  several 
other  countries  of  Europe,  yet  if  Russia  has  been  studied 
at  all,  pupils  should  certainly  be  expected  to  locate  at 
least  one  seaport.  If  knowledge  of  location  is,  in  so 
many  cases,  entirely  lacking,  we  could  hardly  expect 
other  knowledge  of  Russia  to  be  adequate. 

Such  results  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that 
in  many  cases  it  has  been  decided  best  to  omit  Russia 
and  devote  the  time  assigned  to  Europe  to'  the  more 
important  countries. 

Question  2. 

Why  are  the  seaports  of  Russia  not  so  important  as  the 
seaports  of  England? 

Question  2  is  one  in  which  knowledge  of  the  map  and 
the  ability  to  interpret  it  enables  the  pupil  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  This  question  gives  the  pupil  a  good 
opportunity  to  apply  principles  acquired  in  the  study 
of  other  regions.  He  notes  the  effects  of  latitude  upon 
the  northern  harbors,  that  in  all  cases  the  ports  are  far 
removed  from  the  open  oceans,  and  are  approached 
through  narrow  straits  which  may  be  easily  controlled 
by  other  nations. 


Distribution  Table  for  Question  2. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  4  units. 


Amount 

of  Credit  Earned. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

593  pupils  

193 

335 

63 

2 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

32.5 

56.6 

10.6 

.3 

1.3 
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The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  in  answering 
Question  2  was  1.3  units.  With  a  passing  grade  of  75 
per  cent,  only  .3  of  1  per  cent,  t\  e.,  three  pupils  in  one 
thousand,  passed. 

Though  the  percentage  of  failures  is  high  the  results 
are  not  discouraging.  More  than  half  of  those  tested 
were  able  in  a  limited  way  to  apply  geographic  principles 
to  a  new  problem  successfully. 

Question  3. 

Of  what  value  to  the  countries  of  Europe  are  their  colonies 
in  other  parts  of  the  world? 

This  question  is  an  illustration  of  a  type  which  may  be 
used  to  measure  the  knowledge  of  the  more  advanced 
as  well  as  that  of  the  elementary  pupil. 

Ability  to  answer  this  question  would  indicate  such 
teaching  of  geography  as  enables  pupils  to  interpret 
present  day  conditions. 

Distribution  Table  for  Question  3. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  5  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 


0. 

l. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

593  pupils  

131 

307 

109 

43 

3 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

22.1 

51.8 

18.4 

7.2 

.5 

Median  

1.5 

The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  in  answering 
Question  3  was  1.5  units.  With  80  per  cent  as  the 
passing  grade,  only  .5  of  1  per  cent,  or  five  pupils  in  one 
thousand,  passed. 

As  the  table  shows,  22  per  cent  could  give  no  satis- 
factory answer  and  but  .5  of  1  per  cent  made  approxi- 
mately complete  answers.  It  was  not  expected,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  number  of  complete  answers  would 
be  given. 
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Question  4. 

Why  does  England  import  large  quantities  of  wheat? 
This  question  was  written  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  pupils'  ability  to  explain  the  dependence  of  one 
producing  region  upon  another.  It  proved,  however,  to 
be  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  questions  of  the  whole 
test.  While  nearly  every  pupil  attempted  an  answer, 
many  failed  to  grasp  the  real  significance  of  the  question. 
It  was  expected  that  the  question  would  call  to  mind  the 
small  area  of  the  country,  the  dense  population  and  the 
fact  that  the  industries  of  the  country  are  essentially 
manufacturing  occupations. 

Distribution  Table  for  Question  4. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  3  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 


0. 

2. 

3. 

593  pupils  

412 

130 

46 

5 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

69.5 

21.9 

7.8 

.8 

Median  

.72 

The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  was  .72  units. 
With  a  passing  grade  of  67,  only  8.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
passed. 

Question  5. 

Write  on  the  map  the  names  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe. 

This  question  really  consists  of  two  parts:  First,  the 
names  of  the  countries;  and  second,  their  location. 
Consequently,  the  answers  were  divided  into  two  parts: 
5a,  the  names  of  the  countries;  and  56,  their  location. 
Three  points  were  allowed  for  each  part.  The  question 
was  considered  correctly  answered  if  any  three  of  the 
five  important  manufacturing  countries  were  named 
and  correctly  located. 
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Distribution  Table  for  Question  5a. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  3  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 


0. 

2. 

3. 

129 

36 

81 

347 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

21.8 

6.1 

13.6 

58.5 

3.0 

The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  by  pupils  in 
answering  Question  5a  was  3  units.  With  67  per  cent 
as  the  passing  grade,  72  per  cent  of  the  pupils  passed. 

Distribution  Table  for  Question  5b. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  3  units. 


Amount  op  Credit  Earned. 


0. 

2. 

3. 

593  pupils  

133 
22.4 

27 
4.6 

84 
14.2 

349 

58.8 
3.0 

*■ 


The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  in  answering 
Question  5b  was  3  units.  With  67  per  cent  as  the  pass- 
ing grade,  73  per  cent  of  the  pupils  passed. 

As  the  table  shows,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils 
answered  both  parts  satisfactorily.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  who  failed  to  name  or  to  locate  a  single 
country  is  surprisingly  large. 

Question  6. 

Why  has  Germany  become  very  important  as  a  manufacturing 

country? 

This  question  is  similar  to  that  of  number  3  on  the 
United  States.    AH  will  agree  that  the  child's  knowledge 
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of  the  geography  of  a  country  is  extremely  superficial 
if  it  does  not  include  reasons  for  the  development  of 
the  more  important  industries. 

In  the  case  of  a  country  as  important  as  Germany, 
pupils  might  be  expected  to  know  of  the  deposits  of 
coal  and  iron,  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  people,  of 
comparatively  easy  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  ability  of  the  country  to  supply 
a  considerable  part  of  the  raw  material  for  manufactur- 
ing. Naturally  but  few  pupils  would  be  expected  to 
give  all  of  the  advantages  enumerated,  but  if  the  country 
has  been  studied  at  all,  practically  every  pupil  should 
be  able  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  develop- 
ment of  so  important  an  industry  as  manufacturing  in 
Germany. 


Distribution  Table  for  Question  6. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  4  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 

0. 

2. 

3. 

* 

Per  cent  of  pupils  

Median  

294 
49.6 

234 
39.5 
1.01 

59 
9.9 

6 

1.0 

The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  in  answering 
Question  6  was  1.01  units.  With  75  per  cent  as  the 
passing  grade,  1  per  cent  of  the  pupils  passed. 

The  table  shows  that  about  50  per  cent  could  give  no 
satisfactory  answer  and  that  but  10  per  cent  gave  two 
or  more  acceptable  statements. 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  value  of  the  results 
obtained  from  such  a  question  as  this,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  all  the  facts  expected  are  important  and 
are  also  broad  general  truths  which  no  teacher  would  be 
expected  to  overlook.  If  this  is  so,  we  are  again  forced 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  deciding  upon  a  certain  amount 
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of  subject  matter  which  must  be  firmly  fixed  in  mind 
and  clearly  understood  in  preference  to  a  smattering  of 
a  much  larger  body  of  knowledge. 

Question  7. 

Why  is  the  climate  of  Italy  different  from  that  of  Germany? 

After  completing  the  study  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
pupils  cannot  fail  to  note  the  wide  difference  in  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  two  countries  and  to  see 
that  this  difference  is  due  primarily  to  climate.  A 
rather  general  study  of  the  climate  of  the  two  countries 
should  show  that  Italy  is  nearer  the  equator  than  Ger- 
many, that  she  is  protected  from  the  cold  north  winds 
by  the  Alps,  that  her  climate  is  tempered  by  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  that  the  country  is 
exposed  to  warm  winds  from  the  south. 


Distribution  Table  for  Question  7. 

Maximum  amount  of  credit  possible,  4  units. 


Amount  of  Credit  Earned. 

0. 

2. 

3. 

593  pupils  

Per  cent  of  pupils  

Median  

137 
23.1 

311 

52.4 

15 

134 

22.6 

11 
1.9 

The  median  amount  of  credit  earned  in  answering 
Question  7  was  1.5  units.  With  75  per  cent  as  the  pass- 
ing grade,  only  1.9  per  cent  of  the  pupils  passed. 

Having  passed  in  detailed  review  the  questions  and 
answers  in  both  tests  we  shall  now  consider  the  larger 
aspects  of  these  tests. 

Character  of  the  Geographical  Knowledge  of  the 
Pupils  Tested.    Is  it  Adequate? 

One  way  of  indicating  whether  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils  tested  is  adequate  is  to  show  what  proportion  of 
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the  pupils  tested  would  have  passed  these  tests  on  the 
basis  of  a  reasonable  passing  grade.  For  the  purpose 
of  computing  the  results,  each  question  was  arbitrarily 
assigned  a  value,  based  largely  on  the  number  of  parts' 
into  which  the  answer  would  naturally  be  divided,  rather 
than  with  any  idea  of  giving  each  question  a  value 
according  to  its  degree  of  difficulty  or  its  relative  worth. 
The  fact  that  a  different  amount  of  credit  was  assigned 
to  each  question  makes  it  advisable  to  consider,  first, 
the  proportion  of  pupils  who  passed  each  question,  and, 
second,  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  passed  the  test  as 
a  whole. 

Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Passing  Each  Question. 

The  following  tabulations  furnish  the  basis  of  our 
conclusions  and  for  the  elementary  schools  are  merely 
a  summary  of  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  results  which 
precede. 
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School. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 
Who  Failed. 

(j.) 

tr. 

37.2 

96.5 

26.7 

60.5 

27.9 

c 

c 
z 

c 

c 
c 

I-l 

00 

a 

Normal 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 
Who  Passed. 

•S 

53.5 

62.8 

CO 

73.3 

39.5 

72.1 

a 

5 

> 
i 

00 

chools. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 
Who  Failed. 

43 

54.8 

39.2 

98.2 

rt 

CO 

•t 

76.5 

21.1 

- 
5 

rt 

a 
a 

12.7 

89.8 

High  S 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 
Who  Passed. 

3 

45.2 

60.8 

00 

cc 

CC 
tr. 

23.5 

78.9 

CC 

87.3 

10.2 

Elementary  Schools. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 
Who  Failed. 

*c 

(0 

<* 

37.2 

cr 

36.8 

54.7 

12.5 

c 

a 
~ 

- 

- 

i- 

91.8 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 
Who  Passed. 

4) 

53.5 

62.8 

63.2 

45.3 

87.5 

c 

T— 

88.9 

CN 
00 

Passing 
Grade. 

£ 

»o 

i> 

CP 

t> 

tc 

t> 

o 
to 

i> 

CC 

o 
i> 

Units  of 
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to  Pass. 

co 

-t 

CO 

T- 

CM 

<M 
CO 

Total  Units 
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Allowed. 

t> 

tc 

CM 

CO 

CO 

3 
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> 

CO 
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0= 

CC 

« 

a 

fx 

q 

c 

E- 
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The  value  allotted  to  each  question  is  given  in  col- 
umn b.  Column  c  shows  the  number  of  units  of  credit 
which  a  child  should  have  earned  to  obtain  a  passing 
grade  for  that  question.  Column  d  shows  the  passing 
grade  for  each  question  in  terms  of  per  cent,  found  by 
dividing  the  number  in  column  c  by  the  number  in 
column  b.  Column  e  shows  the  per  cent  of  pupils  who 
passed  each  question,  and  column  /  the  per  cent  who 
failed.  The  remaining  columns  show  for  the  high 
school  and  the  Normal  School  pupils  what  columns 
e  and  /  show  for  the  elementary  school  pupils. 

From  the  above  exposition  one  should  read  the 
results  for  Question  1  on  the  United  States  as  follows: 
Seven  units  of  credit  were  allowed  the  pupils  who 
answered  the  question  completely,  with  at  least  5  units 
of  credit  required  to  pass,  making  the  passing  grade  for 
this  question  71  per  cent.  The  table  shows  that  53.5  per 
cent  of  the  elementary  school  pupils  tested  passed  that 
question,  and  that  46.5  per  cent  failed;  that  45.2  per 
cent  of  the  high  school  pupils  passed,  and  54.8  per 
cent  failed;  and  that  53.5  per  cent  of  the  first-year 
class  in  the  Normal  School  passed,  and  that  46.5  per 
cent  failed.  The  data  on  each  question  are  to  be  inter- 
preted in  a  similar  manner. 

Inasmuch  as  the  generalizations  from  the  results 
shown  in  the  two  tables  on  the  United  States  and  on 
Europe  are  not  strikingly  dissimilar,  the  summaries  in 
this  case  and  in  following  cases  will  be  limited  to  the 
results  from  the  test  on  the  United  States. 

For  the  elementary  school  pupils  taking  the  test  on 
the  United  States  the  table  shows: 

1.  That  practically  no  pupil  passed  Question  8, 
indicating  that  it  is  probably  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  geographical  instruction. 

2.  That  very  few  pupils  passed  Questions  3  and  10, 
probably  to  some  extent  at  least  for  the  same  reason. 

3.  That  from  45  to  63  per  cent  of  the  children  passed 
Questions  1,  2,  4  and  5. 
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4.  That  in  the  case  of  only  two  questions  (Nos.  6 
and  9)  did  as  many  as  87  or  88  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
pass. 

For  the  high  and  Normal  School  pupils  taking  the 
test  on  the  United  States  the  table  shows: 

1.  That  the  questions  which  are  difficult  for  the 
elementary  school  pupils  are  also  difficult  for  the  high 
and  Normal  School  pupils  and  vice  versa. 

2.  That  in  nine  questions  out  of  ten  there  were 
relatively  more  elementary  school  pupils  who  passed 
than  there  were  high  school  pupils. 

3.  That  in  six  cases  out  of  ten  the  first-year  Normal 
School  pupils  did  better  than  the  high  school  pupils. 

4.  That  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
results  from  the  elementary  school  pupils  and  from  the 
Normal  School  pupils. 

Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Passing  Test  as  a  Whole. 

Another  method  of  judging  the  adequacy  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  pupils  tested  is  to  compute  the  total 
points  earned  by  each  pupil  in  all  the  questions  and 
find  out  what  proportion  of  the  pupils  earned  at  least 
70  per  cent  of  the  possible  46  points. 

The  following  tabulation  forms  the  basis  of  our 
discussion : 
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From  general  observations  of  the  results  here  shown 
one  would  inevitably  conclude  that  the  knowledge 
and  ability  possessed  by  the  pupils  tested  are  inadequate, 
assuming  of  course  that  the  questions  are  such  that  the 
pupils  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  them.  With  not  a 
pupil  among  the  845  examined  passing  the  test  on  Europe, 
and  with  only  about  5  per  cent  passing  the  test  on  the 
United  States,  no  other  conclusion  is  possible.  And  yet 
possibly  the  questions  asked  are  inappropriate.  All  this 
is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 

There  are  at  present  no  standards  by  which  one  may 
judge  whether  or  not  the  results  from  these  two  tests  are 
all  that  should  be  expected.  No  one  actually  knows 
with  what  degree  of  success  a  group  of  pupils  ought  to 
answer  any  one  of  the  questions  asked  in  these  tests. 
What  portion  of  an  eighth  grade  class  ought  to  be  able 
to  locate  correctly  New  York  City?  What  per  cent  of 
the  eighth  grade  pupils  should  know  in  what  state  cotton 
is  produced  in  large  quantities?  What  per  cent  of 
eighth  grade  pupils  should  know  how  the  flood  plains  of 
the  Mississippi  river  were  formed?  What  portion  of  the 
eighth  grade  pupils  should  be  able  to  locate  two  sea- 
ports of  European  Russia?  In  short,  should  eighth 
grade  pupils  be  expected  to  answer  each  question  asked? 
If  so,  with  what  degree  of  accuracy? 

These  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  from 
knowledge  which  we  now  possess.  It  is  the  function  of 
a  department  of  educational  measurement  to  procure 
the  knowledge  which  will  make  it  possible  to  answer 
them.  Such  knowledge  will  furnish  the  basis  for  estab- 
lishing objective  standards  of  achievement  in  this 
subject. 

Ability  of  the  Pupils  Tested  to  Reason  from 

Geographical  Data. 
In  the  tabulation  of  results  the  questions  were  classi- 
fied into  three  groups: 
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Group  1. —  Those  questions  involving  mere  location; 
Nos.  1,  5  and  9  on  the  United  States,  and  Nos.  1  and  56 
on  Europe. 

Group  2. —  Those  which  were  clearly  reasoning  ques- 
tions; Nos.  3,  6,  8  and  10  on  the  United  States,  and 
Nos.  2,  3,  4,  6  and  7  on  Europe. 

Group  3. —  Those  which  could  not  be  placed  under 
either  of  the  first  two  classes;  these  were  designated 
"  Miscellaneous "  and  are  Nos.  2,  4  and  7  on  the  United 
States,  and  No.  5a  on  Europe. 

The  following  tabulation  forms  the  basis  of  our  con- 
clusions on  this  topic: 


United  States. 


Elementary  Schools. 

High  School. 

Normal  School. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 

Who 
Passed. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 
Who 
Failed. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 

Who 
Passed. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 
Who 
Failed. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 

Who 
Passed. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 

Who 
Failed. 

Location: 

Question  1  

53.5 

46.5 

45.2 

54.8 

53.5 

46.5 

5  

45.3 

54.7 

23.5 

76.5 

39.5 

60.5 

9  

88.9 

11.1 

87.3 

12.7 

91.9 

8.1 

Reason: 

Question  3  

2.0 

98.0 

1.8 

98.2 

3.5 

96.5 

6  

87.5 

12.5 

78.9 

21.1 

72.1 

27.9 

8  

.7 

99.3 

.6 

99.4 

100.0 

10  

8.2 

91.8 

10.2 

89.8 

8.1 

91.9 

Miscellaneous: 

Question  2  

62.8 

37.2 

60.8 

39.2 

62.8 

37.2 

4  

63.3 

36.7 

56.6 

43.4 

73.3 

26.7 

7  

1.0 

99.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Europe. 


Elementary  Schools. 

High  Schools. 

Normal  School. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 

Who 
Passed. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 

Who 
FaUed. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 

Who 
Passed. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 
Who 
Failed. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 

Who 
Passed. 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 
Who 
FaUed. 

Location: 

48.4 

51.6 

27.9 

72.1 

26.4 

73.6 

56  

73.0 

27.0 

66.1 

33.9 

72.4 

27.6 

Reason: 

.3 

99.7 

1.2 

98.8 

1.1 

98.9 

3  

.5 

99.5 

100.0 

100.0 

4  

8.6 

91.4 

8.5 

91.5 

13.8 

86.2 

6  

1.0 

99.0 

1.2 

98.8 

2.3 

97.7 

7  

1.9 

98.1 

4.8 

95.2 

4.6 

95.4 

Miscellaneous: 

Question  5a  

72.2 

27.8 

60.6 

39.4 

63.2 

36.8 

The  preceding  tabulation  brings  out  the  following 
facts : 

1.  That  of  the  four  questions  on  the  United  States 
most  difficult  for  elementary  school  pupils  (Nos.  7,  3,  8, 
and  10),  three  are  classified  as  reasoning  questions. 

2.  That  of  these  four  questions  classified  as  reasoning 
questions  only  one  was  passed  by  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  the  pupils. 

3.  That  there  is  no  striking  difference  among  the 
eighth  grade,  high  school  and  Normal  school  pupils  in 
their  ability  to  reason  about  geographical  data  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  That  what  little  difference  there  is,  is  in  favor  of 
the  eighth  grade  pupils. 

5.  That  with  reference  to  Europe  the  high  and 
Normal  school  pupils  show  a  slight  advantage  over  the 
elementary  school  pupils  in  the  five  reasoning  questions. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  in  general  the  pupils 
succeeded  in  answering  better  the  questions  on  location 
than  they  did  the  questions  involving  reasoning. 
Whether  they  answered  the  questions  on  reasoning  as 
well  as  they  ought  to  be  expected  to  answer  them  is 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
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The  Relative  Adequacy  of  the  Knowledge  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Europe. 
The  results  shown  in  the  preceding  tabulations 
furnish  what  facts  there  are  on  this  topic.  On  page  31 
one  finds  that  in  the  test  on  the  United  States  8.7  per 
cent  of  the  elementary  school  pupils  passed;  that  4.8 
per  cent  of  the  high  school  pupils  passed  and  that  1.1 
per  cent,  or  one  pupil  out  of  eighty-six  Normal  School 
pupils,  passed.  The  tabulation  on  page  31  shows  that 
out  of  the  845  pupils  tested  on  Europe  not  a  single  pupil 
passed.  If  the  tests  were  of  equal  difficulty,  then  the 
pupils  did  better  in  the  test  on  the  United  States. 

Is  it  Possible  to  Measure  Scientifically  the 
Results  of  Geographical  Instruction? 

Scientific  measurement  of  educational  results  in  any 
subject  requires  that  the  tests  which  are  applied  shall 
be  organized  and  given  in  such  a  manner  that  similar 
tests  can  be  given  at  another  time.  All  conditions  influ- 
encing the  results  must  be  known  and  taken  into  account. 
The  common  test  or  examination  does  not  meet  these 
requirements.  Each  question  is  usually  arbitrarily 
assigned  the  same  value,  without  regard  to  the  difference 
in  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  questions  asked. 

The  questions  which  constituted  each  of  the  two  tests 
in  geography  were  undoubtedly  prepared  by  the  depart- 
ment with  more  care  than  the  usual  test  in  geography  is 
prepared  by  the  teacher.  The  difficulty  of  the  language 
of  the  questions,  the  selection  of  the  questions  within  the 
scope  of  eighth  grade  instruction,  the  distribution  of  the 
questions  among  the  various  phases  of  good  geography 
instruction,  these  and  similar  topics  were  constantly  in 
mind  in  the  preparation  of  the  questions.  And  yet  the 
department  does  not  claim  that  this  test  can  be  con- 
sidered a  standard  test  in  a  scientific  sense.  The  test 
is  merely  a  preliminary  attempt  to  ascertain  a  few  facts 
relating  to  geography  instruction.  It  is  merely  the 
basis  for  beginning  to  work  out  standard  tests. 

The  test  which  was  given  shows  clearly  how  inade- 
quate the  ordinary  test  in  geography  is  and  hence 
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emphasizes  the  need  of  standard  tests  for  measuring 
ability  in  this  subject.  The  difference  in  degree  of 
difficulty  among  the  questions  on  the  United  States 
indicates  the  significance  of  this  statement. 

The  preceding  tables  have  shown  that  some  questions 
were  easier  for  pupils  than  others.  The  total  amount 
of  credit  earned  by  the  594  eighth  grade  pupils  who  took 
the  test  on  the  United  States  was  computed.  Then  the 
amount  of  credit  in  answer  to  the  first  question  was 
arbitrarily  given  ten  units  of  value.  Following  this  the 
relative  degree  of  difficulty  of  each  question  in  relation 
to  Question  1  was  computed.  Assuming  that  the  value 
of  Question  1  is  ten  units,  the  value  of  the  other  questions 
is  as  follows : 


Question. 

Relative  Degree 
of  Difficulty. 

Question. 

Relative  Degree 
of  Difficulty. 

1  

10.0 
9.7 

31.7 
9.5 

11.6 

6  

12.6 
32.5 
24.1 
7.6 
31.2 

2  

7  

3  

8  

4  

9  

5  

10  

This  tabulation  shows  that  if  Question  1  is  assigned 
10  units  of  value  Question  2  should  be  assigned  only  9.7 
units,  because  it  is  relatively  easier  for  children  than 
Question  1,  On  this  same  basis  Question  3  should  be 
assigned  31.7  units  of  credit  because  it  is  more  than  three 
times  as  difficult  for  pupils  as  Question  1.  In  the  same 
way  Question  9  should  be  assigned  only  7.6  units  because 
it  lacks  considerably  of  being  as  difficult  as  Question  1. 
The  values  assigned  to  the  other  questions  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  manner. 

The  following  chart,  based  on  the  above  computed 
values,  illustrates  in  graphic  form  the  relative  degree  of 
difficulty  of  the  ten  questions  on  the  United  States. 
The  shorter  lines  show  the  easier  questions  and  con- 
versely the  longer  lines  show  the  more  difficult  questions. 
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Conclusions. 


1.  Inability  of  pupils  to  answer  satisfactorily  several 
of  the  location  questions  seems  to  indicate  too  wide  a 
distribution  of  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  first 
step  in  the  improvement  of  this  condition  is  being  taken 
through  the  definition  of  minimum  essentials  in  geog- 
raphy. It  is  far  better  to  teach  thoroughly  a  few 
geographical  facts  than  to  spread  instruction  so  thin 
that  the  results  vanish  in  a  short  time. 

2.  The  ability  to  associate  with  a  place  or  product 
the  geographical  conditions  which  have  made  it  possible 
should  be  expected  of  pupils.  The  test  showed  that 
pupils  associated  places  and  products  better  than  they 
did  products  with  climatic  belts.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  climatic 
conditions. 

3.  To  what  extent  pupils  can  be  trained  to  reason 
about  geographical  data  is  an  unanswered  question. 
They  did  not  succeed  in  answering  such  questions  as 
well  as  some  expected  they  would  answer  them.  In  this 
case,  also,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  define  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  respects  elementary  school  pupils 
should  be  expected  to  reason  on  geographical  data. 

4.  The  results  from  the  first-year  Normal  School 
pupils  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
action  recently  taken  by  the  School  Committee  to 
provide  a  thorough  course  in  geography  in  the  Normal 
School  for  those  preparing  to  be  teachers.  About  six 
years  elapse  from  the  time  the  prospective  teachers  have 
a  course  in  the  geography  of  the  United  States  until  they 
enter  the  Normal  School.  Their  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy must  be  thoroughly  reviewed  if  they  are  to  be 
prepared  adequately  to  teach  that  subject. 

5.  The  results  show  how  inadequate  the  customary 
examination  or  test  in  geography  is  to  measure  ability 
in  geography.  These  results  emphasize  the  need  of 
standard  tests  for  measuring  ability  in  this  subject. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  syllabus  to  assemble  in  one 
pamphlet  those  parts  of  the  course  of  study  that  have  been 
distributed  through  many  school  documents,  and  to  pre- 
sent all  the  matter  that  pertains  to  the  second  grade 
curriculum  in  compact  form.  It  has  not  been  the  intent 
to  prepare  a  distinctly  new  course  of  study  but,  in  arrang- 
ing the  matter,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  modify  it  in  the  light 
of  the  experiences  of  the  second  grade  teachers.  A  com- 
mittee of  second  grade  teachers,  consisting  of  one  teacher 
from  each  district,  was  organized  a  year  ago  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Assistant  Superintendent  Ellor  Carlisle  Ripley. 
This  committee  was  divided  according  to  the  preferences 
of  the  members  into  subcommittees  on  the  different 
subjects.  These  subcommittees  had  numerous  meetings. 
There  were  also  five  meetings  of  all  members  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  consider  the  reports  of  the  sub- 
committees. Their  reports  were  collected  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Miss  Teresa  R.  Flaherty,  first  assistant 
in  charge,  Washington  School.  In  the  light  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  the  reports  of  various  committees,  she  has 
prepared  the  manual  in  its  present  form,  and  we  are 
especially  indebted  to  her  also  for  the  valuable  contri- 
butions she  has  made  to  it  from  her  own  experience. 
Part  II.  is  largely  the  work  of  Miss  Flaherty. 

The  manual  is  arranged  in  two  parts,  the  first  part 
giving  the  aims,  means  and  minimum  requirements  in  the 
various  subjects,  and  the  second  part  giving  suggestions, 
details,  type  lessons  and  additional  subject-matter  beyond 
the  minimum  requirements.  Teachers  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  to  use  all  the  matter  under  any  heading 
in  Part  II.,  nor  necessarily  to  confine  themselves  to  these 
suggestions.  It  is  not  intended  to  rob  them  of  the  freedom 
and  initiative  which  are  essential  qualities  of  good  primary 
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teaching.  It  has  been  the  purpose  in  setting  forth  mini- 
mum requirements  to  define  as  clearly  as  possible  in  the 
minds  of  teachers  the  habits,  ability  and  knowledge  that 
children  should  have  who  are  prepared  to  go  on  to  the  third 
grade.  In  order  that  deficiencies  in  particular  subjects 
may  be  removed  and  a  good  average  of  daily  work  main- 
tained, a  somewhat  elastic  time  allotment  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  different  subjects. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  report  any  suggestions  looking 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  in  the  second 
grade.  These  reports  will  be  kept  on  file  for  a  future 
revision  of  the  present  manual. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  teacher  committees  partici- 
pating in  the  preparation  of  the  manual,  though  many 
other  teachers  have  made  contributions: 

Mrs.  Ellor  Carlisle  Ripley,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
in  charge. 

Committees  of  Second  Grade  Teachers. 

Teresa  R.  Flaherty,  General  Chairman  and  Editor. 

Language. —  Amelia  W.  Watkins,  Helen  G.  McKenna, 
Lillias  A.  S.  Grandison,  Laura  S.  Russell,  Helen  A.  Emery, 
Eliza  A.  Thomas. 

Drawing. —  Alice  L.  Littlefield,  Grace  A.  Tully,  Mary 
J.  Monahan,  Lucy  G.  M.  Card,  Lillian  G.  Norris. 

Penmanship. —  Anna  J.  Griffin,  Grace  A.  Kelleher,  Elsie 
R.  Gilbert,  Kate  E.  McMullin. 

Reading. —  Mary  C.  Rogers,  Violet  Nevins,  Grace  Greene, 
Teresa  A.  Tehan,  Alice  E.  Stevens,  Elizabeth  A.  Freeto, 
Carrie  W.  Hayden,  Eleanor  F.  Lang,  Alicia  I.  Collison, 
Fannie  L.  Osgood,  Bertha  Cudworth,  Marion  M.  Kitts, 
Mary  Higgins,  Mary  F.  Sullivan,  Mary  E.  Deane,  Mary 
C.  Carr,  Lillian  A.  Richardson,  Alice  G.  Cleveland,  Alice 
M.  Cahill. 

Arithmetic. —  Edith  M.  Allen,  Grace  M.  Broaders,  Lena 
L.  Carpenter,  Ella  M.  Clarke,  Annie  C.  Deering,  Mary  G. 
Ellis,  Florence  G.  Erskine,  Mary  G.  Finnegan,  Katherine 
L.  Fitzpatrick,  Margaret  G.  Hatch,  Maude  C.  Hartnett, 
Elizabeth  M.  Keefe,  Mary  E.  Kelleher,  Sabina  F.  Kelly, 
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Sophia  E.  Krey,  Margaret  T.  Leahy,  Katharine  F.  O'Brien, 
Elizabeth  A.  O'Neil,  Josephine  L.  Pickett,  Elizabeth  L. 
Prendergast,  Jennie  L.  Quirk,  Mary  Ranney,  Charlotte 

E.  Romer,  Alice  C.  Ryan,  Anna  L.  Sullivan,  Hilda  William- 
son, Katherine  F.  Wood. 

Seat  Work. —  Winifred  H.  Nash,  Mary  C.  Rogers,  Lena  L. 
Carpenter,  Amelia  W.  Wat  kins. 

Committees  on  Standards. 

Frank  W.  Ballou,  General  Chairman  and  Editor. 

The  Committees  on  Standards  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  have  reviewed 
the  courses  of  study  in  order  to  give  coherence  to  the  work 
in  the  different  grades  and  to  prevent  overlapping  and 
inconsistencies  in  the  suggestions  to  teachers.  Their  pur- 
pose has  been  also  to  define  clearly  the  minimum  require- 
ments in  the  various  subjects  and  wherever  possible  to 
set  up  objective  standards  of  achievement. 

Arithmetic. —  Clarence  H.  Jones,  Chairman;  Alton  C. 
Churbuck,  Anne  R.  Mohan,  Arthur  L.  Gould,  William 
L.  Vosburgh,  Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,  John  J.  Cummings, 
Ellen  M.  Greaney, —  and  the  following-named  masters 
during  the  time  when  the  course  of  study  is  being  con- 
sidered: W.  Lawrence  Murphy,  George  A.  Smith,  Charles 

F.  Merrick. 

English. —  Charles  L.  Hanson,  Chairman;  Arthur  W. 
Kallom,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney,  Lincoln  Owen,  Henry 
Pennypacker,  Helen  M.  Richardson,  Charles  G.  Wetherbee, 
Catherine  G.  Foley,  James  A.  Crowley,  Ellen  L.  Roche, 
E.  Gertrude  Dudley,  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Carolyn  M. 
Gerrish;  the  following  elementary  schoolmasters:  William 
L.  Phinney,  Emily  F.  Carpenter,  Augustus  H.  Kelley, 
Joshua  M.  Dill,  William  E.  Perry,  Paul  V.  Donovan, 
Joseph  B.  Egan;  and  Katharine  H.  Shute. 
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TIME  ALLOTMENT. 


Subject. 

Minutes  per  Week. 

Minutes  per 
Day. 

Minimum. 

Suggested. 

Maximum. 

Suggested. 

Arithmetic  

150 

175 

200 

35 

Composition,  Oral  (spoken  English) .  .  . 

125 

125 

150 

25 

Composition.Written  (written  English), 

60 

60 

65 

12 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  

75 

90 

90 

18 

Music  

oO 

60 

75 

12 

Nature  study  1  

Opening  exercises  

50 

65 

75 

13 

Physical  Training,  Games  and  Play .... 

75 

75 

90 

15 

Reading  :  

450 

475 

500 

95 

Recesses  

200 

200 

200 

40 

Spelling  

60 

75 

75 

15 

Writing  

75 

75 

85 

.  15 

Optional  

120 

25 

65 

5 

1,500 

1,500 

300 

1  Nature  study  should  receive  at  least  thirty  minutes  per  week.  The  time  for  it  in  the 
daily  program  is  to  be  found  in  the  time  assigned  to  oral  composition. 


Each  subject  should  receive  not  less  than  the  time  stated 
in  the  minimum  nor  more  than  that  stated  in  the  maxi- 
mum allotment.  Within  these  limits  the  optional  time 
may  be  distributed  according  to  special  needs  at  different 
times. 

The  tendency  to  "cram"  successively  on  different  sub- 
jects is  condemned  as  detrimental  to  the  child's  progress. 
It  is  believed  that  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  effi- 
ciency of  preparation  is  developed  by  giving  each  subject 
daily  its  proper  allotment  of  time,  but  the  teacher  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  strait-jacket  and  should  have  some 
leeway  in  arranging  a  program. 

Columns  marked  " suggested"  and  " minutes  per  day" 
show  a  typical  program.  Such  a  program  follows.  It 
represents  careful  consideration  of  the  time  and  place 
which  subjects  should  have  in  the  day's  order. 
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SUGGESTIVE  DAILY  PROGRAM. 


It  is  recommended  that  second  grade  classes  should 
generally  be  divided  for  instruction  in  arithmetic  and 
reading  into  two  separate  groups,  graded  according  to 
individual  ability.  The  lower  division  ("B")  should 
receive  its  full  share  of  time  and  place  in  the  program. 


A.  M. 

9-  9.10  Opening  exercises. 

9.10-9.20  Phonetics  and  word  study. 

9.20-9.40  Arithmetic,  "B";  seat  work,  "A." 

9.40-9.55  Arithmetic,  "A";  seat  work,  "B." 

9.55-10  Physical  training. 

10-  10.25  Reading,  "B";  seat  work,  "A." 

10.25-10.30 ....  Optional  (or  one  twenty-five  minute  period  per 

week) . 
10.30-10.50.  .  .  .Recess. 

10.50-11.10.  .  .  .Reading,  "A";  seat  work,  "B." 
11.10-11.25.  .  .  .Writing. 
11.25-11.30.  .  .  .Physical  training. 
11.30-11.35.  .  .  .Spelling —  preparatory  study. 
11.35-12  Oral  composition. 

P.  M. 

1.30-1.33  Opening  exercises. 

1.33-1.45  Music. 

1.45-2.05  Reading,  "B";  seat  work,  "A." 

2.05-2.10  Physical  training. 

2.10-2.30  Reading,  "A";  seat  work,  "B." 

2.30-2.50  Recess. 

2.50-3  Spelling. 

3-3.12  Written  composition. 

3.12-3.30  Drawing. 
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PART  I.— AIMS,  MEANS   AND  MINIMUM  REQUIRE- 
MENT IN  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  SECOND  GRADE. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Aims. 

To  develop  the  idea  of  numerical  relations. 

To  familiarize  the  child  with  the  use  of  language,  figures  and  signs  to 

express  these  relations.  . 
To  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  memory  work  that  is  to  follow. 

Means. 

Concrete  number  experiences. 
Constructive  work. 
Occupations. 
Home  experiences. 
Games. 

Expression  (oral  and  written)  based  upon  concrete  number  experiences. 

Minimum  Requirement. 

I.    Recognition  of  numbers  1-100. 

a.  Counting  by  twos  and  fives  through  100. 

b.  Combinations  of  tens  and  of  tens  and  units. 
II.    Relation  of  numbers. 

a.  Number  language. 

Language  extended  to  include  an  understanding  of  the  four 
fundamental  processes. 

b.  Discovery  of  all  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 

division  facts  through  20. 

c.  Abstract  drill. 

1.  Addition  through  10+10.    Teach  columnar  and  left 

to  right  arrangements. 

2.  Subtraction  through  20  —  10. 

d.  Series  work. 

Addition  (sum  of  units  not  to  exceed  9)  with  corresponding 
subtraction. 

III.  Expression  of  numbers. 

a.  By  figures  through  100. 

b.  By  figures  and  symbols,  number  facts  discovered. 

IV.  Application  of  numbers. 

a.  Work  with  units  of  measure  extended  to  include  pint,  quart; 

day,  week;  dozen;  quarter,  half  dollar  and  dollar. 

b.  Knowledge  of  half  and  fourth  in  constructive  work  with 

objects. 

c.  Ability  to  make  and  solve  simple  problems  involving  the 

one  process  of  addition  or  subtraction. 
(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  21,  "Arithmetic") 
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ORAL  COMPOSITION  (SPOKEN  ENGLISH). 

Aim. 

To  provide  abundant  and  varied  opportunity  for  thought  and  its  spon- 
taneous expression. 
To  secure  increased  fluency  and  ease  in  talking. 
To  establish  correct  habits  of  speech. 

To  lead  the  child  to  use  simple,  concise  sentences  when  talking. 

To  secure  clear  enunciation. 

To  conserve  good  quality  of  voice. 

To  train  the  child  not  only  to  become  a  good  talker  but  a  good  listener. 
To  emphasize  the  central  thought  expressed  in  story,  poem,  or  picture. 
To  develop  appreciation  of  nature  and  art. 
To  suggest  material  for  written  language. 
Means. 

Literature. 

Stories. 

Poems. 
Pictures. 

Informal  conversations  based  on: 

Excursions,  neighborhood  walks,  .and  local  industries. 

Observations  of  nature. 

Hygiene. 

Meeting  of  class  clubs.    (Band  of  Mercy;  Clean-up  Club;  Home 
Helpers.) 
Narration. 

Experiences  of  children. 

Imaginative  conversations. 
Description. 

Of  children's  toys,  games,  pets  and  playmates. 
Dramatization. 
Language  games. 

Formal  exercises  to  secure  clear  enunciation  and  flexibility  of  voice. 
Minimum  Requirement. 
Content. 

One  story  a  month  which  children  have  made  their  own  through 

dramatization  or  re-telling. 
One  poem  a  month  memorized. 
One  picture  a  month  studied  and  enjoyed. 
»     The  excursions  or  neighborhood  walks  during  the  year. 

One  exercise  in  oral  composition  per  day.    (See  Means.) 
Technique. 

Ability  to  produce  at  least  three  related  sentences  about  a  personal 
experience  or  story. 

Ability  to  converse  freely  in  a  natural,  pleasant  quality  of  voice, 
with  clear  enunciation  of  words,  and  with  freedom  from  self- 
consciousness. 
Mental  attitude. 

Growing  pride  in  the  use  of  correct  English. 

Awakening  consciousness  of  the  sentence  sense  —  the  banishment 
of  unnecessary  "and's"  and  "so's"  from  narration. 
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Interest  in  nature. 

Enthusiasm  for  health  and  cleanliness. 

(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  27,  "Oral  Composition.") 

WRITTEN  COMPOSITION  (WRITTEN  ENGLISH). 

Aim. 

To  develop  independent  power  to  write  correctly  simple,  related  sentences. 
To  develop  habits  of  correct  use  of  the  following  technicalities: 
Capitals. 

Use  in  beginning  sentences,  names  of  persons,  places,  and  months, ' 
in  writing  the  pronoun  "I,"  and  in  the  following  abbreviations, 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  St.,  and  Ave. 
Punctuation. 

Use  of  period  at  end  of  declarative  sentences  and  after  abbrevia- 
tions. 

Use  of  question  mark. 
Margin. 

Width  of  standard  ruler  in  all  written  work. 

Means. 

Practice  in  construction  of  sentences. 
Use  of  cardboard  letters  and  words. 
Copying. 

Dictation  —  studied;  unstudied. 
Written  composition  based  upon  oral  composition. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Furnished  by  Committee  on  Standards  in  English. 
The  child  shall  be  able 

To  copy  five  sentences,  the  meaning  of  which  is  known  to  him,  with 

not  more  than  one  mistake  in  the  five  sentences. 
To  write  two  sentences  from  dictation  with  not  more  than  one 

mistake  in  both  sentences.    A  " mistake"  is  restricted  to  the 

spelling  and  technicalities  of  Grade  II. 
To  write  unaided  at  least  two  sentences  on  some  given  subject 

which  is  within  child's  experience.    Results  should  show  some 

sequence  of  thought  and  evidence  of  child's  desire  to  be  interesting. 
The  child  shall  know  that 

Every  sentence  begins  with  a  capital  letter. 
Names  of  persons  and  places  begin  with  capitals. 
£<I"  is  written  as  a  capital. 
Names  of  streets  begin  with  capitals. 
Declarative  sentences  end  with  a  period. 
Interrogative  sentences  end  with  a  question  mark. 

DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
(a)  Drawing. 

Aims. 

1.  To  develop  the  imagination. 

2.  To  lay  the  foundation  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty  in  form  and  color. 

3.  To  develop  a  readiness  and  facility  in  graphic  expression. 

Means. 

1.    Making  illustrative  drawings  of  stories. 
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Observing  and  matching  colors. 

Drawing,  in  color,  natural  forms,  such  as  budding  branches,  berry- 
twigs  and  small  flowers. 
Designing  original  border  patterns. 
3.    Drawing  from  objects  and  from  memory. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

At  the  completion  of  the  second  grade  course  in  drawing,  the  pupils 
should  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

a.  Describe,  by  means  of  drawing,  a  story  or  incident  in  daily  life. 

b.  Describe  and  make  with  crayons  light  and  dark  tones  of  the  six 

standard  colors. 

c.  Represent  the  characteristic  color  and  growth  of  simple  plant 

forms  with  crayons. 

d.  Represent  with  pencil  and  crayons  the  characteristic  shape  and 

proportions  of  common  objects  of  simple  form,  e.  g,,  envelope, 
flag,  toy,  cart,  apple,  orange,  etc. 

e.  Rule  lines  from  dictation  and  measure  lines  involving  inches. 
For  further  details  see  page  82,  "  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,"  and 

page  77,  " Industrial  and  Manual  Arts." 

Note. —  If  the  90  minutes  per  week  allotted  to  drawing  (including  manual 
training)  is  found  inadequate,  optional  time  may  be  used  or,  within  the 
specified  limits,  some  time  may  be  taken  from  any  subject. 

(6)    Manual  Training. 

Aim. 

To3  organize  activities  induced  by  the  playf  instinct. 
To  develop  ability  to  follow  directions: 

a.  Measuring  and  laying  off  distances. 

b.  Drawing  a  straight  line  between  two  points. 

c.  Cutting  on  a  straight  line. 

Means. 

Constructing  simple  familiar  objects,  chiefly  of  paper. 

Working  from  dictation. 

Measuring  and  laying  off  distances  in  inches. 

Drawing  and  cutting  straight  lines. 
Minimum  Requirements. 

To  construct  four  simple  articles  of  paper  under  teacher's  direction. 

To  be  able  to  measure  and  lay  off  inches. 

To  be  able  to  cut  on  a  straight  line. 
Note. —  For  further  details  see  page  82,  ''Drawing  and  Manual  Training," 
and  page  77,  "  Industrial  and  Manual  Arts." 

HYGIENE. 

Aim. 

To  develop  in  the  child  habits  conducive  to  his  own  health  and  the  health 
of  others. 
Means. 

Informal  conversations  on  health  in  its  relation  to: 

The  "school  family." 

The  home  family. 
Insistence  on  habits  tending  to  secure  good  health  and  cleanliness. 
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Correct  habits  injurious  to  good  health.    Ex.:  Unhygienic  positions; 
mouth  breathing. 

Dramatization  of  home  activities  in  the  schoolroom  —  dusting;  airing 
of  doll's  bed  (borrowed  from  the  school  kitchen) . 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Informal  instructions  and  follow-up  care  to  secure  the  formation  of  the 
following  habits: 
Eating  nourishing  food. 
Getting  plenty  of  sleep  and  exercise. 
Getting  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
Bathing  frequently. 
Keeping  hair  clean. 
Dressing  properly. 
Chewing  slowly. 
Drinking  water  frequently. 
Avoiding  injurious  foods  and  drinks. 
Brushing  teeth  after  meal. 
Avoiding  exposure  to  infection  or  contagion. 
Enthusiasm  for  health  and  cleanliness  both  in  the  school  and  home. 
(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  40,  "Hygiene.") 
Note. —  This  course  of  study  in  hygiene  is  to  be  covered  within  the  time 
allotted  to  opening  exercises  and  oral  composition. 

MUSIC. 

Aim. 

To  make  the  child  musical.  | 
To  develop  his  sense  of  pitch  and  rhythm. 
To  develop  appreciation  of  good  music. 
Means. 

Vocal  exercises  to  secure  good  tone.    (Matter  and  method  to  be  supplied 

by  the  Department  of  Music.) 
Exercises  to  develop  sense  of  rhythm. 

Accentuation  of  time  —  clapping;  beating;  tapping  bell. 

Marching. 

Dancing  and  rhythmic  steps. 
Singing  of  songs. 

Teacher  sings  the  complete  song. 

Teacher  sings  the  complete  song,  children  clap  the  time,  emphasiz- 
ing the  first  beat  in  each  measure. 
Teacher  sings  one  stanza  of  new  song. 

Teacher  sings  one  phrase  of  song;  children  learn  that  phrase,  words 
and  music  simultaneously;  then  the  second  phrase  is  taught; 
and  so  on  until  the  entire  stanza  is  committed  to  memory. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  vary  the  modulation  or  other  means  of 
expression  until  the  song  is  perfect  from  points  of  pitch  and 
rhythm. 

Children  whose  sense  of  pitch  or  rhythm  is  defective  should  retain 
their  regular  seats  in  the  room  and  be  allowed  to  sing  with  the 
class.  Such  children  should  not  be  discouraged  by  isolation 
but  should  be  given  the  individual  encouragement  and  help 
that  they  receive  in  all  other  subjects. 
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Minimum  Requirement. 

Ability  to  sing  in  concert  the  songs  for  the  grade  with  correctness  of 

pitch  and  rhythm,  and  with  clear  enunciation  of  words. 
Growing  interest  in  good  music. 
Desire  to  participate  in  singing  at  school  and  home. 

NATURE  STUDY.1 

Aim. 

To  develop  in  the  child  an  inquiring,  appreciative  attitude  toward  nature. 
Means. 

Contact  with  nature  through 

Excursions  and  neighborhood  walks. 
Gardening  —  home  and  school  gardens;  window  boxes. 
Conversations  about  natural  phenomena. 
Stories,  poems,  and  pictures. 
Minimum  Requirement. 
Content. 

Trees  and  flowers. 

Recognition  of  a  few  of  the  most  common;  their  names;  their 
beauty;  change  of  aspect  as  affected  by  seasonal  changes. 

Birds. 

Recognition  of  the  most  common  birds;  their  methods  of  liv- 
ing; the  joy  and  help  they  give  to  men;  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  build  their  nests;  the  resulting  need  of  protection 
to  the  birds  and  their  homes. 
Domestic  animals  and  children's  pets. 

Those  which  most  closely  touch  the  child's  experience;  the 
help  and  joy  they  give  to  man;  the  resulting  kindness  and 
care  due  them.    (See  Part  II.,  page  30,  "Oral  Composition." 
Common  pests. 

The  house  fly;  moth;  caterpillar. 
Extermination  —  necessity  and  methods. 
Mental  attitude. 

Growing  interest  and  pride  in  the  care  of  home,  school  and  public 
gardens. 

Attitude  of  protection  and  kindness  in  the  care  of  birds,  pets,  and 

domestic  animals. 
Interest  in  exterminating  pests. 

OPENING  EXERCISES. 

Aim. 

To  open  the  session  with  a  period  of  quiet  reverence. 
To  develop  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  child. 
To  present  ideals  of  living  and  character. 

To  provide  a  time  of  joyous,  personal  contact  between  teacher  and  child. 
To  provide  time  for  personal  inspection  in  regard  to  health  and  cleanliness. 
To  develop  a  class  spirit  of  friendly  intercourse. 
To  emphasize  punctuality,  thrift  and  industry. 

1  Nature  study  i3  to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  oral  composition  work.  Time  for 
it  in  the  daily  program  is  included  in  the  time  allotment  for  oral  composition. 
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Means. 

Prompt,  joyous  opening  of  each  session. 

Bible  reading. 

Hymn. 

Greeting  —  song;  shaking  of  hands. 

Reading  or  recitation  of  stories,  poems  or  memory  gems. 

Informal  conversation  on  subjects  appropriate  to  season  and  of  interest 

to  children. 
The  teacher's  personality. 

The  teacher's  personality  and  example  are  among  the  strongest 
influences  in  developing  children's  ideals  of  line  and  character. 
Minimum  Requirement. 
Content. 

Punctual  opening  of  each  session. 

Reading  of  carefully  chosen  Bible  selections. 

Reading  or  recitation  of  a  story  or  a  poem. 

Personal  inspection  of  class  for  conditions  of  health  and  cleanliness. 
Mental  attitude. 

A  class  spirit  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness. 
A  joyous  serenity  on  the  part  of  each  individual. 
A  correct  attitude  toward  work  and  desire  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  time. 

A  growing  pride  in  health  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  property. 
(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  54,  "Opening  Exercises.") 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 
The  course  in  physical  training  is  printed  on  cards  which  are  already  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher. 

READING. 

Aim. 

To  increase  ability  to  read. 

To  increase  power  in  getting  thought  through  reading. 
To  increase  interest  and  pleasure  in  reading. 
To  promote  correct  habits  of  study  and  recitation. 
Means. 

Study  of  phonics. 
Word  study. 
Phrase  recognition. 

Exercises  to  secure  distinct  enunciation. 
Exercises  to  secure  good  expression. 
Reading. 

a.  Oral. 

1.  Studied. 

2.  Unstudied. 

b.  Silent. 

Picture  study  as  an  aid  to  interpretation  of  text. 
Stories  and  poems  read  to  the  class. 
Use  of  class  and  home  libraries. 
Reproduction. 
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Methods. 

a.  Informal  conversation. 

b.  Questions  or  suggestions. 

c.  Dramatization. 

Minimum  Requirement. 
Phonics. 

Quick  recognition  of  the  following  phonetic  elements. 

a.  Short  vowels. 

b.  Long  vowels  and  their  equivalents. 

c.  Consonants. 

.    Drill  on  phonograms  which  children  find  most  difficult.    (See  Part 
II.,  page  73,  for  Suggestive  List.) 
Word  study. 

Quick  recognition  of  words  composed  of  easier  phonetic  elements. 

Independent  mastery  of  more  difficult  words  through  application  of 
phonetic  principles.    Frequent  drill  on  list  of  words  commonly 
miscalled  in  reading.    The  needs  of  individual  classes  should  deter- 
mine the  content  of  this  list.    (See  Part  II.,  page  74,  for  List.) 
Phrase  recognition. 

Quick  recognition  of  oft-recurring  phrases. 

Example:  "Once  upon  a  time,"  "Long,  long  ago." 

Reading,  oral. 

Group.         First  Readers.         Second  Readers.       School  Library. 
"A"  4  6  5 

"B"  5  3  2 

Reading,  silent. 

At  least  one  reading  period  per  week  should  be  devoted  to  silent 
reading,  followed  by  tests  of  character  and  amount  of  reading. 
Enunciation. 

Careful  enunciation  of  final  consonants  in  oral  reading. 
Technique. 

Ability  to  read  with  fluency,  accuracy  and  good  expression  from  any 

of  the  easier  second  grade  readers. 
Ability  to  reproduce  orally  through  informal  conversation  or  in 

answer  to  questions  or  suggestions  the  central  thought  expressed 

in  a  paragraph. 

(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  74,  "Reading.") 

SPELLING. 

Aim. 

To  give  the  child  ability  to  spell  independently  purely  phonetic  words. 

Approximately  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  words  of  the  English 

language  are  of  this  class. 
To  give  the  child  ability  to  spell  "sight"  words  needed  in  the  written 

work  of  the  grade. 

Means. 

Oral  and  written  practice  in  spelling  purely  phonetic  words. 

Oral  and  written  practice  in  spelling  words  containing  difficult  elements. 
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Training  the  child  to  discover  independently  the  possible  stumbling 
blocks  in  words  and  to  concentrate  on  their  visualization. 

Use  of  all  possible  avenues  of  impression  —  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  voice 
and  muscular  sense. 

The  spelling  match. 

Occasional  practice  in  applying  knowledge  of  spelling  in  writing  from 
dictation  simple  sentences  containing  words  that  have  been  studied. 

Encouragement  of  interest  in  home  study. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Ability  to  spell  independently  monosyllabic  words  of  purely  phonetic 
structure. 

Ability  to  spell  words  of  the  Minimum  List  for  Grade  II. 

(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  80,  "  Spelling." ) 


Total  Number  op  Words  in  Minimum  List,  133. 


about 

after 

again 

any 

apple 

ate 

aunt 

been 

bird 

black 

blue 

bread 

bright 

bring 

brother 

but 

buy 

by 

came 

catch 

cent 

come 

could 

cried 

dear 
desk 
does 


done 
don't 

each 

east 

eight 

ever 

every 

father 
flower 
four 
from 

garden 
goes 
gone 
great 

half 

head 

hear 

here 

high 

horse 

house 

hungry 

hurt 

kitten 
knew 


knife 
know 

laid 

large 

laugh 

leaf 

lesson 

love 

many 
might 
mother 

name 

never 

next 

none 

north 

off 

once 

one 

only 

other 

our 

own 

pencil 
played 


present 

those 

pretty 

three 

put 

today 

tried 

quick 

two 

said 

use 

say 

says 

walk 

school 

want 

shall 

warm 

shoes 

water 

should 

wear 

sister 

went 

small 

were 

some 

what 

south 

when 

street 

where 

such 

white 

summer 

who 

sure 

why 

wish 

table 

with 

talk 

work 

that 

would 

then 

write 

there 

wrote 

these 

they 

year 

think 

your 

Supplementary  List. 
This  series  of  words  is  not  to  be  used  for  drills  until  pupils  have  reached 
the  standard  of  accuracy  for  the  grade  on  the  minimum  list,  but  may  be  used 
for  word  study. 
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add 

doing 

keep 

pan 

Santa  Claus 

age 

dress 

kill 

paper 

sap 

ago 

drink 

kite 

pat 

sat 

ant 

drum 

pay 

season 

arm 

dry 

lame 

pen 

see 

as 

duck 

late 

pepper 

seed 

ask 

dug 

1  Q  \T 

lay 

pick 

sent 

asleep 

leg 

picture 

shoe 

awake 

face 

let 

pig 

show 

away 

far 

lie 

pin 

shut 

fast 

up 

place 

sick 

VJ  CXKJ  lySZj 

feet 

live 

play 

sit 

bad 

fell 

lock 

pocket 

skate 

bank 

felt 

log 

pole 

skates 

bar 

fill 

long 

pong 

sky 

bark 

fir 

lost 

poor 

sled 

bear 

fox 

pot 

sleep 

bee 

fur 

mad 

pudding 

snow 

bell 

make 

puddle 

sour 

best 

game 

match 

pull 

spell 

bite 

gate 

nidi  ones 

pump 

spend 

boat 
box 

gem 
get 

may  be 
mean 

puppy 
push 

spent 
spider 

bug 

glad 

meet 

spill 

burn 
butter 

God 
going 

met 
mice 

quit 

spin 
spoil 

buzz 

got 
grass 

mine 
month 

rag 
rain 
ribbon 

step 
stick 

cake 
call 

gum 
gun 

moon 
more 

sting 
stole 

candy 

can't 

cap 

carry 

cart 

coat 

cold 

cook 

cookies 

hair 

most 

rice 
river 

stone 
store 

ham 

hand 

hard 

help 

hide 

mouse 
mud 

nasty 
near 

road 

robin 

rock 

rod 

rode 

story 
string 
stung 
suit 

nin 
nit 
home 

night 

nose 

number 

ron 

room 

root 

rope 

rose 

tail 

corn 
count 

nop 
how 

nut 

teeth 
tell 

cry 

hurt 

old 

rot 

ten 

cup 

orange 

round 

thing 

dark 

ice 

out 

i  i  > 

rubber 

thumb 

if 

over 

rude 

tie 

dart 

its 

ox 

tied 

dead 

till 

dig 

jam 

paid 

salt 

time 

dirt 

jug 

pail 

same 

tin 

do 

jump 

paint 

sand 

tip 
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toe 

tore 

tree 

wait 

word 

told 

town 

try 

wash 

wore 

tonight 

toy 

tub 

way 

took 

toys 

turn 

well 

yes 

tooth 

trace 

wind 

you 

top 

train 

under 

WRITING. 

window 

Aim. 

To  increase  the  child's  skill  in  writing  letters  and  figures  with  correctness 

of  form  and  freedom  of  movement. 
To  teach  neatness  of  written  arrangement. 

Means. 

Daily  practice  in  writing  with  specific  attention  to  correctness  in  form  of 
letters,  and  to  hygienic  position  of  body  and  hand. 

Most  of  the  written  work  of  this  grade  should  be  directed.  No  careless 
work  should  be  accepted. 

Minimum  Requirement. 

Ability  to  write  the  approved  small  and  capital  letters  and  figures  with 
that  accuracy  of  form  and  neatness  of  arrangement  which  is  a  reason- 
able achievement  for  second  grade  children. 

(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  81,  "Writing."  ) 
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PART  II  —  SUGGESTIONS  ON  AIM,  MATTER  AND 

METHOD. 


ARITHMETIC. 

The  importance  of  having  the  number  work  of  this  grade  related  to  the 
child's  own  life  and  interests  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  development 
should  come  through  handling  school  materials  —  pencils,  paper,  scissors, 
color  boxes;  through  cutting,  drawing  and  building;  through  stringing  beads, 
making  change,  playing  store;  through  games  requiring  numerical  thought; 
through  the  child's  activity  in  handling  constructively  such  objects  as  linear, 
square  and  cubic  measures,  sticks,  pegs,  balls  or  other  materials  having  definite 
numerical  relations. 

By  means  of  these  activities,  the  child  should  gain  the  power  of  applying 
number  to  situations  common  to  every-day  life  and  should  form  the  habit 
of  seeing  numerical  relations  rather  than  figure  combinations.  Figures  and 
signs  should  be  used  in  general  only  as  a  means  of  expressing  concrete  work. 
Drill  should  be  used  only  after  facts  have  been  thoroughly  developed  and 
should  be  short,  quick  and  as  intensely  interesting  as  a  game. 

Suggestive  Lessons. 

1.    Combinations  of  tens,  and  of  tens  and  units. 
Material. 

Single  toothpicks  or  sticks;  toothpicks  or  sticks  which  the 
children  have  previously  tied  in  bundles  of  tens. 
Directions. 

a.  Count  the  bundles  of   10's.    Show  one  10;  three  10' s  5 

five  10's;  eight  10's;  six  10's;  two  10's.  What  do  you 
call  two  16's?  Three  10's?  Four  10's?  Five  10's? 
Count  the  bundles  of  10's,  calling  them  10,  20,  30,  etc. 
Show  40;  60;  90;  10;  80.  Tell  what  I  show.  Show  any 
number  you  like  and  tell  what  it  is. 

b.  Show  two  10's.    What  do  you  call  it?    Place  four  single 

sticks  at  the  right  of  it.  How  many  10's?  How  many 
single  ones?  What  number  have  you  shown?  (Show 
many  similar  combinations.) 
Show  25.  How  many  10's?  How  many  single  ones?  (Give 
many  similar  examples.)  Show  any  number  you  like  and 
tell  what  it  is. 

c.  Show  32.    How  many  10's?    How  many  single  ones? 

Write  32.  For  what  does  the  3  stand?  For  what  does 
the  2  stand?  (Give  many  similar  examples.)  Show  any 
number  you  choose.  Tell  what  it  is.  ,How  many  10's? 
How  many  single  ones?  Write  it  and  tell  for  what 
each  figure  stands. 
Note. —  The  above  might  be  given  as  one  lesson,  or,  if  necessaiy,  as 
three  separate  lessons. 
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2.  Discovery  of  number  relations  in  16. 

Material. 

Each  child  provided  with  16  blocks,  squares,  pegs  or  other 
objects. 
Directions. 

Count  the  blocks  by  l's.  How  many  blocks?  Count  them  by 
2's.  How  many  blocks?  How  many  2's?  Count  them 
by  4's.  How  many  blocks?  How  many  4's?  Count  th^em 
by  8's.    How  many  blocks?     How  many  8's? 

Arrange  the  blocks  by  2's.  Take  away  2  blocks.  How 
many  blocks  left?  What  do  you  put  with  14  to  make  16? 
Tell  it  as  addition.  Tell  it  as  subtraction.  (In  the  same  way 
take  away  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  blocks.) 

Arrange  the  blocks  by  4's.  How  many  4's?  Take  away 
one  4.  How  many  4's  left?  How  many  blocks  taken  away? 
How  many  left?  Tell  it  as  addition.  Tell  it  as  subtraction. 
Put  the  blocks  together.  Take  away  two  4's.  How  many 
4's  left?  How  many  blocks  taken  away?  How  many  left? 
Tell  it  as  addition.  Tell  it  as  subtraction.  How  much  of  16 
is  taken  away?  What  is  one-half  of  16?  Put  the  blocks 
together.  Take  away  three  4's.  How  many  4's  left?  How 
many  blocks  taken  away?  How  many  left?  Tell  it  as 
addition.    Tell  it  as  subtraction. 

Arrange  the  blocks  as  you  choose.  Take  away  1  block. 
Tell  what  you  see  as  addition.  Tell  what  you  see  as  sub- 
traction. (In  the  same  way  take  away  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13  and 
15  blocks.) 

Arrange  the  blocks  as  you  choose  and  make  any  example 
you  like  about  them. 

3.  Expression  of  number  facts  discovered: 

a.  Addition. 
Material. 

Cardboard  tablets  2  inches  by  4  inches,  3  inches  by  6 
inches,  5  inches  by  4  inches  and  others  not  too  large 
for  the  children  to  work  with.  Paper  tablets  cut  by  the 
children  may  be  used  instead  of  the  cardboard  ones- 
Paper  and  pencil,  or  crayon  for  blackboard.  Work  at 
desks,  or,  better  still,  at  number  table. 
Directions. 

Give  each  child  a  tablet  2  inches  by  4  inches.  Teacher: 
"How  long  is  the  right  edge  of  the  tablet?  Write  the 
4  that  stands  for  that  edge.  How  long  is  the  left 
edge?  Write  the  4  that  stands  for  that  edge  below 
the  first  4.  How  long  is  the  front  edge?  Write  the 
2  for  that  edge  below  the  4.  How  long  is  the  back  edge? 
Write  that  2  below  the  others  and  draw  a  line  below 
them  all.  Count  the  inches  around  the  tablet 
(4-8-10-12).  WTrite  the  number  12  below  the  line. 
Tell  what  each  figure  stands  for."  Repeat  this  process 
with  a  tablet  6  inches  by  3  inches,  then  with  one  5 
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inches  by  4  inches.  Give  each  child  a  different  tablet 
and  let  him  work  it  out. 

b.  Subtraction. 

Material. 

Each  child  has  18  cents.    (Toy  money  —  See  "Seat 
Work.") 
Directions. 

As  the  child  with  18  cents  in  his  pocketbook  walks  down 
the  street  (across  the  room)  he  loses  part  of  his  money 
and  expresses  on  the  blackboard  his  experience.  He 
says,  as  he  writes:  "18  stands  for  the  money  I  had, 
7  stands  for  the  money  I  lost  and  1 1  stands  for  what  I 
have  now." 

18  less  7  leaves  11,  or  7  from  18  >  18 
leaves  11,  or  7  and  11  are  18,  i.  e.,  >  — 7 

11 

ive  Seat  Work  in  Arithmetic. 
Seat  work  to  accompany  work  in  counting. 
a.  Material. 

Beads,  seeds,  button  molds;  lacings  or  needle  and  threads. 
Directions. 

String  by  2's,  3's,  etc.    Count  entire  number.    (See  "Kin- 
dergarten Advanced  Bead  Stringing." ) 
6.  Material. 

Pegs,  beans,  whole  corn,  or  lentils. 
Directions. 

Arrange  in  borders,  using  a  unit  of  design  containing  a  given 
number.  Count  the  entire  number  by  the  group  number 
used  as  a  unit.    For  example,  count  by  2's,  3's,  etc. 

c.  Material. 

Pegs. 
Directions. 

Arrange  pegs  in  rows  to  represent  a  given  number  table. 
Count  by  the  given  group  unit.    Write  the  table. 

d.  Material. 

Lentils,  tablets,  or  other  adaptable  material;  an  envelope, 
collection  of  domino  pictures. 
Directions. 

Make  dominos  on  desk  with  given  material. 

e.  Material. 

Paper,  crayon. 
Directions. 

Fold  paper  3  times.    Make  3  red  dots  on  each  line  on  first 
column;  4  orange  on  each  line  of  next;  5  yellow  on  the 
next,  etc.    Count  by  group  unit,  writing  the  new  sum  on 
each  succeeding  line.    Example,  3,  6,  9,  etc. 
/.  Material. 

Paper,  crayon. 
Directions. 

Copy  number  pictures  from  blackboard  models. 
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g.  Material. 

Paper,  crayon. 
Directions. 

Make  wall  paper  design.  Use  units  of  design  which  will 
emphasize  a  given  group  unit.  Example:  the  holly  berry 
to  impress  3,  the  forget-me-not  to  emphasize  5,  etc. 

h.  Material. 

Paper. 
Directions. 

Mark  off  sheet  of  8  inches  by  12  inches  block  paper  into 
squares  by  drawing  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  the  width 
of  ruler  apart.  Cut  off  a  strip  12  inches  by  2  inches,  12 
inches  by  3  inches,  etc.  Use  this  as  a  basis  for  counting 
by  a  given  group  unit  or  for  foundation  work  in  any  given 
table. 

Seat  work  to  accompany  work  in  discovering  number  relations. 

a.  Material. 

Paper  or  cardboard  which  has  been  marked  off  into  sufficiently 
large  squares  or  circles.    A  number  or  number  combina- 
tion is  expressed  in  each  circle  or  square. 
Directions. 

Arrange  pegs  to  represent  number  or  number  combinations. 
(See  Gray's  "Number  by  Development.") 

b.  Material. 

Paper,  ruler,  pencils. 
Directions. 

Draw  lines  of  a  given  length.  Mark  off  to  show  all  possible 
divisions.  For  example,  draw  an  8-inch  line.  Show  the 
following  divisions:  eight  1-inch  sections;  four  2-inch 
sections;  two  4-inch  sections;  a  7-inch  and  1-inch  division ; 
a  6,-inch  and  2-inch  division,  etc. 

c.  Material. 

Pegs. 
Directions. 

(1)  Represent  concretely  a  blackboard  list  of  figure  com- 

binations. 

(2)  Express  in  figures  a  concrete  representation  of  number 

facts.    (See  Gray's  "Number  by  Development.") 

d.  Material. 

Paper,  pencils,  scissors,  and  rulers. 
Directions. 

(1)  Draw  and  divide  given  tablets  into  square  inches;  write 

in  figures  how  many  square  inches  each  contains. 
For  example,  4  inches  by  4  inches,  2  inches  by  8 
inches,  1  inch  by  16  inches.    (On  blackboard.) 

(2)  Draw  these  tablets  and  find  out  how  far  it  is  around 

each ;  1  inch  by  7  inches,  2  inches  by  6  inches,  3  inches 
by  5  inches,  4  inches  by  4  inches. 
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(3)  Divide  the  paper  into  squares  by  drawing  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  across  it  as  far  apart  as  the  width 
of  the  ruler.  Cut  out  of  it  a  big  square  that  contains 
sixteen  of  these  squares  and  write  an  example  about 
sixteen  in  each  square. 

e.  Material. 

Paper,  pencils,  scissors,  and  rulers. 
Directions. 

(1)  (a)    Cut  enough  strips  of  paper  4  inches  long  to  build 

a  strip  16  inches  long. 
(6)    Cut  enough  strips  of  paper  2  inches  long  to  build 
a  strip  16  inches  long. 

(c)  Cut  a  strip  6  inches  long,  another  5  inches  long, 

and  cut  another  long  enough  to  build  a  strip  16 
inches  long. 

(d)  Cut  and  build  a  16-inch  strip  any  way  you  choose. 

(2)  Cut  pennies,  nickles  and  dimes  and  put  them  in  piles 

each  containing  16  cents. 

(3)  Cut  sixteen  square  inch  tablets  and  build  tablets  with 

them. 

/.  Material. 
Pegs. 
Directions. 

(1)  The  teacher  writes  a  column  of  figures  on  the  board. 

The  children  lay  red  pegs  corresponding  to  the  figures 
and  enough  more  of  a  different  color  to  make  sixteen 
pegs,  expressing  the  whole  operation  in  figures  on 
paper. 

(2)  Count  out  sixteen  pegs.    Arrange  them  in  as  many 

different  groups  as  possible.    Express  in  figures. 
Example,  9  +  7  .=  16;  10  +  6  =  16,  etc. 
Seat  work  to  accompany  the  work  with  games. 

a.  Material. 

Paper,  pencils,  scissors,  and  paste.    Toy  money  for  samples 
if  possible. 
Directions. 

(1)  First  period.    Make  a  pocketbook  to  hold  the  money. 

Cut  the  paper  so  it  will  be  8  inches  long  and  5  inches 
wide.  Fold  each  long  edge  over  half  an  inch.  Fold 
one  short  edge  up  5  inches  and  the  other  short  edge 
down  over  it  to  make  the  lap.  Cut  off  the  corners 
of  the  lap,  paste  the  sides  and  write  your  name  on 
the  pocketbook. 

(2)  Second  period.    Making  money.    Cut  circles  of  differ- 

ent sizes  to  represent  coins,  the  cent,  nickle  and  dime, 
writing  on  each  a  figure  to  tell  its  value.  Count  the 
money  and  put  it  into  the  pocketbook. 

b.  Material. 

Paper,  pencils,  scissors,  colored  crayon,  and  colored  paper 
brought  by  children. 
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Directions. 

Cut  out  things  you  would  like  to  buy  in  a  store;  write  the 
price  on  each.  Fruits,  bread,  bottles  of  milk,  cans  of  soup, 
cans  of  cocoa,  dolls,  tops,  sticks  of  candy,  pencils,  books 
and  ice  cream  cones  are  suggested. 

(Note. —  If  the  children  are  allowed  to  play  store  once  a  week, 
one  period  each  week  might  be  allowed  for  making  articles 
for  the  store.  They  will  continually  report  prices  of  things 
bought  at  home  and  a  price  list  might  be  kept  on  the  board. 
See,  also,  directions  accompanying  "Model  Store"  equip- 
ment.) 

Suggestive  Number  Games. 

1.  Disc  Game. 

Equipment. —  Each  child  has  a  disc  which  he  has  cut  from  paper 
and  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  placing  a  figure  (2  to  9)  in 
each  part.  The  disc  has  been  divided  by  folding  it  three  times 
and  drawing  the  lines  creased.    Paper  and  pencils. 

Method. 

a.  Addition. —  The  child  holds  the  disc  with  his  left  hand  and, 

with  closed  eyes,  whirls  his  right  hand  several  times, 
letting  his  forefinger  fall  on  the  disc.  He  writes  the  figure 
his  finger  touched;  tries  again;  writes  the  second  figure 
under  the  first;  and  adds  the  numbers. 

b.  Subtraction. —  If  the  class  has  been  working  with  the  number 

sixteen,  the  teacher  may  give  this  direction:  "Touch  a 
figure  and  think  what  number  you  would  put  with  it  to 
make  sixteen."  The  example  should  be  written  in  the 
form  of  subtraction. 

2.  Playing  "Conductor." 

Equipment. —  Two  rows  of  children  facing  each  other  form  the  car. 
Three  cars,  each  having  a  conductor,  can  run  at  the  same  time. 
Paper  money  made  by  the  children.  (See  Seat  Work  —  Cutting 
Paper  Money.) 

Method. —  The  conductor  goes  through  the  car  collecting  the  fares 
and  giving  the  right  change.  Sometimes  a  mother  pays  for  her 
child  or  a  father  pays  for  his  family.  An  inspector  watches  to 
see  that  no  mistakes  are  made. .  Another  conductor  is  chosen 
for  the  home  trip.  The  conductors  pass  their  money  in  at  the 
home  office  and  are  paid  by  the  treasurer.  (Note. —  Some  fines 
charge  a  six-cent  fare.) 

3.  Playing  "Store." 

Equipment. —  The  "Model  Store"  equipment,  or  empty  cans, 
jars,  boxes  and  packages  the  children  have  brought,  or  things 
which  the  children  have  cut  for  the  store.  (See  Seat  Work  — 
Cutting  for  Store.)  Paper  and  pencils  at  desks  or  crayon  at 
board. 

Method. —  The  articles  to  be  sold  have  prices  marked  upon  them; 
they  are  placed  on  the  number  table  and  one  or  two  children 
are  chosen  as  clerks.  The  teacher  may  need  to  be  storekeeper 
at  first.  The  teacher  tells  the  class  how  many  articles  may  be 
bought  or  how  much  money  may  be  spent.    The  children  go  to 
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the  store  to  buy,  taking  their  pocket  books  with  them.  On  the 
way  from  the  store  they  tell  the  teacher  what  they  have  bought 
and  how  much  they  have  spent.  Example:  "I  have  bought  this 
doll  for  five  cents  and  this  little  book  for  ten  cents.  I  have  spent 
fifteen  cents.  I  had  thirty  cents.  I  will  count  what  I  have 
left."    Child  writes  on  the  board: 

10  30 
+5  —15 

15  15 

He  explains  as  follows :  "  Ten  stands  for  the  money  I  paid  for  the 
doll;  five  stands  for  the  money  I  paid  for  the  book;  fifteen 
stands  for  all  the  money  I  spent;  thirty  stands  for  the  money  1 
had  and  fifteen  stands  for  the  money  I  have  now." 

The  clerk  counts  up  the  money  (with  help,  if  necessary)  and 
closes  up  the  store. 


ORAL  COMPOSITION.    (SPOKEN  ENGLISH.) 
Introductory  Outline. 
Oral  composition  implies  more  than  mere  conversation  or  narration.  It 
includes  in  its  scope  attention  to  sentence  structure,  correctness  of  speech  and 
ease  of  delivery. 

The  importance  of  oral  composition  is  evident  from  the  following  truths : 

1.  Success  in  business  and  social  life  is  largely  dependent  upon  ability 
to  talk  well. 

2.  Education  and  culture  are  judged  chiefly  by  ability  to  talk  well. 

3.  Ability  to  write  well  is  to  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  ability  to  talk 
well. 

Ability  to  talk  well  comes  only  through  practice.  Power  of  this  kind  is 
developed  chiefly  from  hearing  and  saying  the  correct  form  over  and  over  again 
until  it  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind.  An  impression  thus  made  becomes 
reactionary  and  as  a  result  the  correct  form  comes  automatically  to  the  child's 
lips  where  application  of  rule  requires  conscious  effort. 

The  habit  of  correct  speech  is  developed  by  the  following  means: 
First. —  By  filling  the  child's  mind  with  an  abundance  of  thoughts,  thoughts 
which  appeal  to  his  interest,  experience  and  imagination.  Children  cannot 
express  ideas  if  they  haven't  ideas  to  express,  therefore  care  must  be  taken  to 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  ideas  upon  which  we  may  draw  for  oral 
composition. 

Second. —  By  awakening  in  the  child  a  desire  to  express  these  thoughts. 
This  is  accomplished  through  the  appeal  of  the  subject  matter,  by  helpful, 
logical  questions,  by  leading  suggestions,  and  by  appeal  to  the  child's  love 
of  play. 

Third. —  By  providing  abundant  and  varied  means  for  expressing  these 
thoughts. 

Fourth. —  By  developing  recognition  of  the  sentence  and  insisting  upon  the 
child  using  complete,  concise  sentences  throughout  the  language  period. 
This  implies  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  "ands,"  and  "buts,"  from 
conversation. 

Fifth. —  By  giving  unremitting  attention  to  correction  of  errors  of  speech. 
Sixth. —  By  conserving  good  quality  of  voice  and  clearness  of  enunciation. 
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Sources  of  Material. 

1.  Experience. 

The  child's  experience  offers  the  most  fruitful  field  for  oral  composition, 
because  it  is  the  most  natural  and  pleasurable  subject  to  the  child.  It  fur- 
nishes him  with  an.  abundance  of  expressible  ideas;  it  makes  the  child  eager 
to  express  these  ideas;  and  under  proper  stimulus  he  will  express  them  with 
spontaneity  and  charm  of  voice  and  manner. 

A  suggestive  list  of  children's  experiences  is  appended;  they,  in  turn,  will 
suggest  others. 

2.  Imagination. 

Imagination  is  the  next  best  source  of  oral  composition  because  im- 
gination  is  based  upon  experience. 

Among  its  possibilities  is  dramatization. 

Dramatization  is  an  effective  means  of  encouraging  originality  and  initiative 
in  oral  composition.  There  is  little  or  no  value  in  memorized  dramatization. 
It  defeats  the  end  for  which~it  is  used  and  makes  passive  onlookers  instead  of 
active  talkers.  Children  should  be  helped  and  encouraged  by  commendations, 
suggested  improvements  and  the  creation  of  a  happy,  friendly  atmosphere 
during  the  play.  Such  an  attitude  may  be  encouraged  by  the  teacher's  taking 
part  in  the  dramatization.  Her  activity  delights  the  pupils,  stimulates 
interest  and  presents  an  ideal  for  the  children  to  emulate. 

For  the  same  reason  the  more  capable  children  should  be  called  upon  to 
present  the  first  production.  Many  repetitions  should  follow  with  different 
children  taking  part  each  time,  although  the  cast  should  always  include  at 
least  one  strong  actor  who  will  inspire  activity  upon  the  part  of  other  children. 
Each  repetition  should  have  a  definite  purpose  of  which  all  are  aware. 

Dramatization,  better  than  any  other  means  in  the  scope  of  the  curriculum, 
trains  the  little  child  in  right  habits  of  study.  It  leads  the  child  to  sift  out  the 
central  theme  or  thought  from  less  necessary  details  —  the  method  of  attack 
that  must  govern  all  successful  independent  reading  and  study  in  his  future 
life. 

(See  stories  marked  "Suggested  for  Dramatization,"  Part  II.,  page  48.) 

3.  Reproduction. 

Reproduction  is  a  less  fruitful  field  because  it  is  more  dependent  upon  mem- 
ory than  experience.  Memory  implies  a  comparison  with  the  original;  the 
child  realizes  that  his  reproduction  falls  far  short  of  the  style  of  the  original 
and  unless  the  reproduction  lesson  is  cleverly  conducted  it  will  beget  self- 
consciousness  and  restraint  in  the  little  child. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  stories  for  reproduction.  The  fable 
or  short  story  with  its  definite  related  beginning,  middle  and  end  is  the  most 
profitable  in  developing  orderly  arrangement  of  ideas.  (See  stories  marked 
"  Suggested  for  Reproduction,"  Part  II.,  page  48.) 

The  first  reproduction  of  the  story  should  be  directed  by  leading  question, 
suggestion  or  hint.  Later  the  children  will  reproduce  the  story  with  little  or 
no  help. 

4-.    Picture  Interpretation. 
Pictures  which  appeal  to  the  child's  experience  and  imagination  are  an 
excellent  means  of  developing  power  of  oral  composition. 
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The  aims  of  oral  composition  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  such  lessons. 
Art  appreciation  is  a  result  but  it  is  not  the  aim  sought  in  the  oral  language 
period. 

Pictures  to  accomplish  our  purpose  must  exhibit  some  point  of  genuine 
contact  with  the  child's  experience.  They  must  tell  a  story  to  the  child  and 
make  him  eager  to  tell  that  story.  Unless  the  picture  fulfills  this  condition  of 
providing  points  of  contact  with  the  child's  experience,  a  great  masterpiece, 
just  because  it  is  a  masterpiece,  may  be  of  no  especial  value  to  the  child.  Just 
as  in  literature  we  reserve  the  works  of  Browning  and  Shakespeare  for  an 
age  of  riper  experience  than  that  of  the  second  grade  pupil,  so  in  art  we  reserve 
many  of  its  treasures  until  an  age  when  broadened  experience  awakens  appre- 
ciation of  their  hidden  meanings.  Some  of  the  truly  great  pictures,  however, 
provide  this  point  of  contact  with  the  child's  experience;  for  example,  "The 
First  Step,"  by  Millet,  and  "The  Pet  Bird,"  by  Meyer  von  Bremen. 

The  pictorial  interests  of  little  children  are  chiefly  centered  about  represen- 
tations of  birds,  animals,  other  children,  or  the  portrayal  of  simple  experiences, 
incidents,  or  narratives. 

Such  representations  convey  a  story  just  as  truly  as  does  the  printed 
narrative.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  read  this  story  just  as  he  reads  printed 
language.  The  tendency  at  first  will  be  to  see  and  describe  isolated  details; 
the  child  must  be  helped  by  skillful  questions,  directions  and  suggestions  to 
see  these  details  in  their  relations  to  the  central  thought  expressed  in  the 
picture.  As  soon  as  the  child  has  interpreted  the  central  thought,  the  story 
of  the  picture  will  follow  with  ease.  The  whole  story  should  be  brief,  to  the 
point  and  arranged  in  simple,  related  sentences.  Variety  of  interpretation 
should  be  encouraged.  The  best  answers  to  questions  should  be  woven  into 
a  short,  harmonious  story.  This  trains  the  child  to  independent  power  in 
discovery  of  picture  stories  and  encourages  originality  and  orderly  arrangement 
of  thoughts. 

A  suggestive  list  of  pictures  ior  use  in  oral  and  written  composition  is 
appended.  In  addition  to  these,  let  us  not  underestimate  the  delightful  prints 
which  illustrate  our  newer  readers.  These  illustrations  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage  and  joy  to  the  child.  , 

Errors  in  Speech. 

Unremitting  attention  must  be  given  to  the  correction  of  errors  of  speech. 
Lists  should  be  kept  of  the  errors  most  common  to  the  particular  class  and 
effort  made  to  correct  them.  The  correct  form  must  be  substituted  for  the 
incorrect  with  patience  and  persistency.  No  explanation  should  accompany 
the  correction;  with  little  children  the  important  thing  is  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  correct  form. 

The  language  game  is  a  delightful  means  of  impressing  correct  form.  (See 
suggestions  on  page  51,  Part  II.) 

Cautions. 

Spontaneous  expression  should  at  all  times  be  encouraged;  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  carefully  guided  and  controlled.  To  do  this  without 
awakening  self-restraint  or  self-consciousness  requires  all  the  sympathy,  tact 
and  resource  at  the  command  of  the  teacher. 

She  must  restrain  but  not  suppress  the  over-talkative  child,  less  he  monopo- 
lize the  opportunity  of  the  less  communicative  and  develop  little  power 
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himself.  To  such  a  child  the  teacher  must  give  directions  which  will  limit 
his  volubility;  for  example,  "Tell  me  one  thing  you  did  on  Saturday." 

The  uncommunicative  child  must  be  encouraged  to  talk.  His  response 
at  first  will  be  monosyllabic.  Accept  it.  Later  the  sentence  will  come, 
and  later  still  a  sequence  of  sentences  will  follow. 

Little  children  have  a  tendency  to  talk  in  a  rambling,  meaningless  fashion. 
They  talk  on  and  on,  connecting  statement  after  statement  with  the  con- 
junctions "and"  and  "but."  These  are  bugbears  which  the  second  grade 
teacher  must  strive  to  overcome.  Suggestions  as  to  methods  for  directing  the 
efforts  of  the  child  to  overcome  this  fault  are  appended. 

Aid  the  child  in  expressing  and  arranging  his  ideas.  Logical  questions  and 
suggestions,  as  well  as  oral  and  written  models,  will  encourage  and  inspire 
the  child  to  earnest  recital  of  the  anecdote  in  mind. 

Avoid  interruptions  while  the  child  is  talking.  When  he  has  finished 
commend  what  is  good  in  what  he  has  said.  Let  corrections  or  suggestions 
for  improvement  follow  commendations. 

Develop  a  friendly  attitude  toward  criticism.  Make  it  patent  to  the  child 
that  corrections  are  made  to  help  him  improve,  and  not  to  degrade  his  ability 
before  his  classmates.  Lead  the  child  to  realize  that  ability  to  talk  well  is  a 
coveted  accomplishment;  that  incorrect  speech  is  a  perfectly  human,  though 
deplorable,  fault;  that  improvement  comes  through  desire  and  effort  to  correct 
error;  and  that  corrections  are  made  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  pupil  but 
for  that  of  the  whole  class. 

Train  the  child  to  drop  his  voice  at  the  end  of  sentences.  It  will  help  to 
emphasize  the  idea  of  the  sentence  as  a  unit  of  expression. 

Insist  upon  a  natural,  pleasant  quality  of  voice  that  is  audible  from  all  parts 
of  the  room.  In  addition  to  this,  attention  should  be  given  to  proper  inflection 
and  clear  enunciation  of  final  consonants.  The  need  of  correct  enunciation 
may  be  established  by  drill  upon  illustrations  which  impress  the  need;  for 
example  "Is  he  an  iceman?" 

Dispel  from  the  children's  minds  the  prevalent  belief  that  they  recite  to  the 
teacher  to  prove  what  they  do  or  do  not  know;  encourage  in  them  the  belief 
they  are  talking  together  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  ideas  to  one  another. 

Sources  of  Material  and  Suggestions  on  Method. 
1 .    Excursions  and  Neighborhood  Walks. 
Observations  made  during  the  field  lesson  or  neighborhood  walk  form  a 
productive  source  of  oral  composition.    While  the  minimum  requirement 
is  two  excursions  or  walks,  many  more  are  desirable  in  districts  where  environ- 
ment makes  them  practical. 

Places  to  visit: 
Public  parks. 
Public  Garden. 
The  Zoo. 
The  Aviary. 
The  Aquarium. 
The  Children's  Museum. 
Local  beaches. 
Local  fields  and  gardens. 
Local  industries. 
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Local  markets  or  toy  shops. 
Local  bird  or  animal  stores. 
Fire  house  stations. 
State  House. 
Purpose  of  visits : 
Autumn : 

To  see  fall  flowers  and  foliage. 

To  gather  nuts  and  seeds. 

To  see  squirrel  and  pigeons. 
Winter: 

To  see  harvest  fruits  and  vegetables. 
To  see  toy  shops  and  Santa  Claus. 
To  see  local  industries. 
Spring: 

To  see  budding  trees  and  blossoming  bulbs. 

To  see  common  birds  in  fields  or  parks;  to  see  rare  birds  in  aviary, 

museum,  or  bird  store. 
To  see  animal  life  in  circus  parade  or  Zoo. 
To  see  local  industries. 
Summer: 

To  see  or  gather  summer  flowers. 
To  see  ocean  and  beach. 
To  see  aquatic  life. 

2.    Experience  and  Imagination. 
The  following  outline  is  not  intended  as  a  program.    It  is  simply  suggestive 
of  the  wealth  of  material  which  lies  within  the  scope  of  the  child's  experience 
and  interest. 

September. 

Ethics.    Love  of  home.    (See  "Opening  Exercises,  Conversation,"  page  55, 

for  suggestive  material.) 
Vacation  pleasures. 

At  the  beach. 

In  the  country. 

At  home. 

Summer  picnics. 
Home. 

Where? 

Members  of  the  family. 
Mother. 
You  love  her.  Why? 

Things  she  does  for  you  and  for  other  members  of  the  family. 
Ways  in  which  you  can  help  her. 
Father. 

You  are  glad  to  see  him  at  night.    Why?    Things  he  does  for  the 
happiness  of  the  family.    Ways  in  which  you  can  prove  your 
love  for  him. 
Baby. 

You  would  not  part  with  him.  Why? 

Ways  in  which  you  can  show  your  love  for  him. 
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Saturday's  pleasures. 

Tell  one  thing  you  expect  to  do  on  Saturday. 
Sunday  or  holiday  experiences. 

Name  three  things  you  did  on  Sunday. 
Imaginative  experiences. 

"Make  believe"  that  you  live  at  the  beach.    Name  things  that  you  can 

do  that  the  child  in  the  city  cannot  do. 
"Make  believe"  that  you  live  on  a  farm.    Tell  three  things  that  you 

can  do  which  the  child  in  the  city  cannot  do. 
Name  three  reasons  why  you  prefer  city  life  to  life  at  the  beach  or  in  the 
country. 

A  real  or  "make  believe"  picnic.  Tell  where  you  went.  Tell  where  you 
ate  your  lunch.    Name  two  thin'gs  you  did  at  the  picnic. 

If  you  were  given  ten  cents  to  spend  at  the  beach,  how  would  you  spend  it? 

The  best  time  you  had  during  the  summer  vacation.  Tell  where  you 
went  and  what  you  saw  or  did. 

October. 

Ethics.    Right  attitude  toward  home  and  school.    (See  "Opening  Exercises, 

Conversation,"  page  55,  for  suggestive  material.) 
Report  of  a  walk  taken  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.    Tell  where  you  went. 

Name  two  or  three  things  you  saw  or  did. 
Tell  three  things  about  your  walk  to  school.    Did  you  come  alone  or  with 

a  playmate?    Did  you  come  directly  to  school,  stop  to  do  an  errand, 

or  call  for  a  friend? 
The  last  errand  you  did.    Where  did  you  go?    What  was  your  errand? 
Conversations  based  upon  an  excursion  to  the  woods  or  park  to  gather  autumn 

leaves,  flowers,  seeds  and  nuts. 
Dissemination  of  seeds. 

Methods  of  dispersal  studied  from  seeds  gathered;  milkweed,  dandelion; 

burdock,  wild  aster  and  goldenrod,  and  a  few  of  the  most  common 

garden  seeds. 
Conversation  on  seasonal  changes. 

Note  changes  in  temperature;  length  of  day;  appearance  of  trees  and 

plants;  migration  of  birds  and  disappearance  of  insects. 
The  harvest. 

Emphasize  nature's  provision  for  man  before  trees  and  plants  take  their 

winter  rest. 
Use  of  dead  leaves. 

Observations  of  twigs  to  note  the  formations  of  new  buds  and  nature's 
means  of  protecting  them  from  frost,  rain,  snow  and  bleak  winds. 
Preparation  for  winter. 

Nature's  preparation.  How  birds,  animals,  insects,  plants  and  trees 
prepare  for  winter. 

Mother's  preparation. 

Father's  preparation. 
Stories  of  Columbus. 

Emphasize  his  boyhood;  his  persistency  in  seeking  aid;  his  discovery. 
Reports  on  Hallowe'en  fun. 
Stories  of  Brownies. 
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Imaginative  experiences. 

"Make  believe"  you  are  Brownies.    Tell  one  way  in  which  you  are 

going  to  help  mother,  father  or  baby. 
"Make  believe"  tjhat  you  are  a  little  robin  leaving  for  the  South.  Begin 

your  story,  "  I  am  a  little  robin."    Tell  where  you  have  lived  all 

summer.    Why  are  you  going  South?    Saj'  "Goodbye"  to  a  little 

friend  in  the  North. 
"Make  believe"  that  you  are  a  leaf.    Tell  where  you  have  been  all 

summer.    Tell  why  you  left  the  tree.    What  do  you  expect  to  do 

during  the  winter? 
"Make  believe"  that  you  are  a  little  squirrel.    You  will  not  be  cold 

during  the  wTinter;  tell  why.    You  will  not  be  hungry  during  the 

winter;  tell  why. 

Telephone  conversation.    Invite  a  child  to  come  to  your  house  to 
play. 

Invite  a  child  to  a  "make  believe"  party. 

Tell  a  playmate  or  teacher  of  a  walk  or  ride  you  took.    Tell  one  interesting 

thing  you  saw  on  the  way. 
Tell  a  playmate  or  your  teacher  about  a  real  or  "make  believe"  party. 

November. 

Ethics.    Spirit  of  gratitude.    (See  "Opening  Exercises,  Conversations,"  for 

suggestive  material,  page  58,  Part  II.) 
Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Hiawatha's  childhood. 

Conditions  in  this  country  in  early  days  contrasted  with  present  con- 
ditions.   Develop  ideas  of  what  the  Indian  and  white  man  did  for 
one  another. 
Story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving. 

Things  for  which  the  Pilgrims  were  grateful. 

Things  for  which  we  should  be  grateful. 

Things  for  which  our  country  should  be  grateful. 
Thanksgiving  Day  plans.  , 

Where  is  day  to  be  spent? 

Is  company  expected? 

Mother's  work  in  preparation  for  the  day. 

Ways  of  showing  our  gratitude  for  blessings  we  enjoy. 

December. 

Ethics.    Spirit  of  love  and  charity.     (See  "Opening  Exercises,  Conversa- 
tions," for  material  adapted  to  spirit  of  month,  page  58.) 
Jack  Frost  and  his  work. 
Winter  sports. 

Story  of  the  first  Christmas.    (Note. —  Teachers  are  reminded  that  the  religious 

belief  in  some  districts  does  not  permit  telling  Christmas  stories.) 
A  real  or  imaginary  visit  to  the  toy  shop.    Toys  seen. 

Conversations  with  Santa  Claus. 

The  toy  you  wrould  like  best  to  have. 

The  presents  you  would  like  best  to  give  to  the  different  members  of  the 
family. 
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Christmas  plans. 

Expectations  of  Santa  Claus. 
Presents  expected. 
The  Christmas  dinner. 
Presents  to  be  made  or  given. 
The  best  kind  of  gift  —  making  others  happy. 
Charity  toward  the  less  fortunate. 
Christmas  greetings. 
Christmas  in  other  lands. 
Imaginative  experiences. 

"Make  believe"  that  you  are  Santa  Claus.    Telephone  children  and  ask 

what  gifts  they  would  like  to  receive  for  Christmas. 
"Make  believe"  that  you  are  a  Christmas  tree  or  a  Christmas  stocking. 

Tell  one  gift  that  you  hold  for  mother,  father  and  baby. 
Telephone  Santa  Claus.    Tell  him  what  gifts  you  would  like  for  Christmas . 
"Make  believe"  that  you  awoke  and  found  Santa  Claus  in  your  room. 

Tell  what  he  Was  doing: 
"Make  believe"  that  you  are  Santa  Claus.    Begin  your  story  with  this 

sentence,  "I  am  Santa  Claus."    Tell  of  your  visit  to  a  child's  house . 

Tell  how  you  got  into  the  house.    Where  were  the  children?  What 

did  you  leave  for  each? 
If  you  were  given  five  cents  for  Christmas,  what  would  you  buy?  Twenty - 

five  cents? 

January. 

Ethics.    Economy  of   Time.    (See  "Opening  Exercises,  Conversations," 

for  suggestive  material  for  the  month,  page  59,  Part  II.) 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  "A  Happy  New  Year." 
New  Year's  resolutions. 
Report  on  Christmas. 

Name  three  gifts  you  received  or  three  good  times  you  had.  Describe 

the  best  gift  you  received. 
Name  two  things  you  did  to  make  others  happy  at  Christmas  time.  Tell 

about  the  Christmas  dinner. 
Eskimo  children. 
Holiday  sports. 
Experiences. 

Coasting. 

Skating. 

Sliding. 

Playing  in  the  snow. 

Playing  with  new  toys. 
Your  favorite  month.  Why? 
Measures  of  time. 

Sand  glasses,  shadow  sticks,  sundial,  watches,  stop  watches,  cuckoo 
clocks,  grandfather's  clocks,  alarm  clocks,  electric  clocks. 
Source  of  artificial  light. 
In  olden  times. 
At  present  time. 
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Telephone  conversations. 

Telephone  a  playmate.  Tell  him  of  something  you  received  for  Christ- 
mas.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  about  something  he  received. 

Invite  a  child  to  go  coasting,  skating  or  sliding  with  you  after  school. 
Tell  where  you  are  going.  State  what  time  you  will  go  home. 

"Make  believe"  that  you  are  a  Christmas  toy.  Begin  with  the  sentence, 
"Can  you  guess  what  I  am?"  Describe  yourself.  End  with  the 
sentence,  "What  ami?" 

February. 

Ethics.  Truthfulness,  kindness,  patriotism.  (See  "Opening  Exercises,  Con- 
versations," page  59,  for  suggestive  material.) 

Lincoln  stories  and  anecdotes  illustrating  the  life  of  Lincoln;  the  hardships 
of  his  boyhood;  his  honesty;  persistency  in  study;  kindness  to  his 
mother,  playmates  and  dumb  animals;  his  devotion  to  his  country. 

Washington.  Stories  and  anecdotes  illustrating  his  honesty;  love  of  truth 
and  justice;  superiority  in  play  and  study ;  his  neatness;  promptness ; 
love  of  mother,  dumb  animals  and  country. 

Valentine's  Day. 

St.  Valentine.    His  kindness. 

Our  opportunity  for  sending  messages  of  love  and  doing  acts  of  kindness. 

Children's  pets. 

Stories  of  clever  dogs,  cats  and  parrots. 
Your  favorite  pet. 

What  pet  would  you  like  to  own?  Why? 
Longfellow. 

His  devotion  to  his  own  and  other  little  children. 
The  Village  Blacksmith. 

His  work,  his  strength,  his  busy  life. 

What  would  you  like  to  do  or  be  when  you  grow  up? 
Game.  Visiting. 

Pay  a  "  make  believe  "  visit  to  your  teacher  or  a  playmate.    Invite  her 
to  go  for  a  "make  believe"  ride  on  the  holiday.    Tell  her  where 
you  are  going,  who  is  going  and  what  time  you  will  return. 
Telephone  conversation. 

Telephone  your  playmate  or  teacher.  Ask  her  to  come  to  the  school 
celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday.  Tell  her  where  the  exercises 
are  to  be  held,  at  what  time  they  will  take  place  and  what  your  class 
is  to  do. 

March. 

Ethics.    Civic  Pride.    (See  "Opening  Exercises,  Conversations,"  page  60, 

for  suggestive  material.) 
The  wind. 

How  it  helps  children. 

How  it  helps  man. 

How  it  helps  nature  (nature's  broom). 
Weather  vanes. 
Their  use. 
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Signs  of  spring. 

Observations  of  budding  twigs,  blossoming  bulbs,  pussywillows,  return- 
ing birds,  lengthening  days,  brisk  winds. 
Spring  games. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  a  dime. 

Where  to  find  good  moving  picture  shows.  Teachers  may  arrange  with 
the  manager  of  local  moving  picture  houses  for  the  provision  of  enter- 
taining and  elevating  films  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  matinees. 

Your  favorite  game. 

Report  of  the  "Clean-Up  Club." 
Imaginative  experiences. 

"Make  believe"  that  you  had  a  penny.  You  lost  it.  You  could  not 
find  it.    What  did  you  do? 

"  Make  believe  "  that  you  are  a  pussywillow.  Tell  where  you  live;  where 
you  have  been  all  winter;  how  you  knew  it  was  spring. 

"Make  believe"  that  you  are  a  kite,  a  top,  a  boat,  a  baby  doll,  a  steam 
train,  or  a  little  fairy.  Begin  your  story  with  the  question,  "Can 
you  guess  what  I  am?"  Describe  yourself,  and  tell  what  you  can 
do.  Make  your  description  so  clear  that  we  can  easily  guess  just 
what  you  are. 
Telephone  conversation. 

Invite  a  playmate  to  go  to  the  hill  with  you  after  school  to  fly  kites  or 
pinwheels. 

"Make  believe"  that  you  are  the  wind.  Tell  three  pranks  that  you  are 
going  to  play  on  the  children.  Tell  three  helpful  things  that  you 
are  going  to  do. 

April. 

Ethics.    Beauty  of  life.    The  joy  of  living.    (See  "Opening  Exercises,  Con- 
versations," page  61,  for  suggestive  material.) 
Seasonal  changes  observed. 
"April  Fool"  Day  fun. 
Plans  for  April  vacation. 

April  vacation  as  an  expedient  time  for  visits  to  the  dentist  and  other 
attentions  to  health. 
Report  on  observations  of  signs  of  spring. 
New  birds  seen. 

Trees,  plants  and  bulbs  that  have  blossomed. 

Transformation  of  cocoon  into  butterfly  observed  in  schoolroom. 

Transformation  of  frogs'  eggs  into  tadpoles. 

Walk  in  the  park  or  Public  Gardens  to  see  the  blossoming  of  spring,  of 

flowers  and  trees,  and  birds  that  have  returned. 
Germination  of  seeds  planted  in  the  class  room  and  garden.  Home 

garden  encouraged. 
April  games. 

The  influence  of  sun  and  rain  on  awakening  vegetation. 
Biography  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  April  2. 
Biography  of  Froebel,  April  21. 
The  uses  of  trees  to  man,  birds  and  squirrels. 
Why  the  19th  of  April  is  a  holiday. 
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Report  on  holiday  experiences. 

Observations  of  gradual  development  of  buds  into  fruit. 
Imaginative  experiences. 

"Make  believe"  it  is  vacation.    You  are  at  home.    Telephone  a  play- 
mate.   Ask  him  what  he  did  during  the  morning,  or  what  he  is  going 
to  do  in  the  afternoon. 
Telephone  a  playmate.    Ask  him  to  come  to  your  house  in  the  after- 
noon.   Tell  him  of  your  plans  for  the  afternoon. 
"Make  believe"  that  you  are  a  little  bird  and  have  just  returned  from  the 
South.    Begin  your  story  with  the  sentence,  "How  do  you  do, 
little  girl?"    Tell  where  you  have  been  all  winter.    Why  did  you 
return  to  the  North?    Where  will  you  find  your  food?    Where  do 
you  think  of  building  your  nest? 
"Make  believe"  that  you  are  a  little  seed.    Where  have  you  been  all 

winter?    Where  are  you  now?    What  will  help  you  to  grow? 
Name  ways  in. which  you  can  help  the  birds  in  their  task  of  house  building. 

May. 

Ethics.    Patriotism.    (See  "Opening  Exercises,  Conversation,"  page  62,  for 

suggestive  material.) 
May  Day  experiences. 
May  Day  in  Sweden. 
May  Day  in  England. 
Nesting  habits  of  common  birds. 
Story  of  the  war. 

What  the  soldiers  accomplished  for  our  country.    Emphasize  their 
sacrifice  for  the  principle  of  justice  and  the  resulting  debt  we  owe 
to  them  and  their  memory. 
Decoration  Day. 

Its  meaning. 

Plans  for  the  holiday. 
Report  of  playground  experiences. 
Report  of  holiday  experiences. 
House  cleaning. 

By  man. 

By  nature. 

The  help  received  from  sun,  wind  and  rain. 
The  farmer. 
His  work. 

Our  dependence  on  his  care  of  the  crops. 
Bird  riddles. 

Guessing  birds'  names  from  the  agreement  of  teachers'  description  with 

observations  made  of  bird  life  or  bird  pictures. 
"Make  believe"  that  you  are  a  robin,  bluebird,  swallow  or  woodpecker. 
Tell  where  you  have  built  your  nest  and  of  what  materials  it  was  made. 
"Make  believe"  that  you  are  a  toad,  frog,  fish  or  squirrel. 
Tell  where  you  have  been  all  winter. 

Close  your  eyes.    Dream  that  you  found  a  nickel.    Tell  where  you 
found  it  and  what  you  did  with  it. 
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June. 

Ethics.    "The  Golden  Rule."    (See  "Opening  Exercises,  Conversations," 

page  62,  for  suggestive  material.) 
Field  lesson  or  school  picnic. 

Flowers  seen  or  gathered. 

Games  played. 

Fun  on  the  cars. 

Places  or  things  seen. 
Vacation. 

Where  to  be  spent. 

Anticipated  pleasures. 

Helping  mother. 

Care  of  younger  children. 
A  real  or  "make-believe"  ride. 

Where?    What  seen? 
A  good  car  ride. 

Places  that  may  be  visited.    Things  that  may  be  seen. 
Name  your  favorite  book.    Name  the  three  stories  you  like  best  in  it. 
Vacation  dangers. 
Playground  experiences. 

Doll  or  toy  day.    Informal  conversations  about  toys. 

Suggestive  Methods  of  Utilizing  Experiences  and  Imagination. 
The  following  illustrations  indicate  the  possibilities  of  guiding  oral  com- 
position and  the  character  of  results  to  be  expected  in  the  second  grade. 

1.  Control  of  the  "run-on"  sentence. 

a.    Child's  report. 

Yesterday  was  my  birthday  and  I  had  a  party  and  Alice  and 
Mary  and  Louise  came  and  we  had  ice  cream  and  cake  and 
candy  and  we  played  "Blind-man's  Buff"  and  "Ring  Toss" 
and  lots  of  games,  etc. 
Teacher's  directions  given  one  at  a  time.    You  had  a  party.  Tell 
who  went  to  your  party.    Name  three  things  you  had  to  eat. 
Name  two  games  which  you  played. 

2.  Narration  —  A  holiday  experience. 

a.    Teacher's  suggestion. 

What  a  fine  day  yesterday  was! 
I  went  for  a  long  walk. 
What  do  you  think  I  saw? 
I  saw  a  little  robin. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  highest  branch  of  the  apple  tree. 
He  was  singing  a  beautiful  song  of  spring. 
Tell  me  two  things  you  did  or  saw  on  the  holiday. 
6.    Child's  report. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  the  playground. 
I  took  my  little  sister  with  me. 
We  went  on  the  swings. 

Then  we  played  games  with  the  "play"  teacher. 
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3.  Narration  —  Helping  mother. 

a.  Teacher's  suggestion. 

My  mother  was  very  tired  last  night. 
She  had  been  working  hard  all  day. 
I  did  all  I  could  do  to  help  her. 
I  cleared  the  table. 

I  washed  the  dishes  and  wiped  them,  then  I  read  to  her. 
Did  you  help  your  mother?    Tell  how.    Begin  your  story  with 
this  sentence,  "Last  night  I  helped  my  mother." 

b.  Child's  report. 

Last  night  I  helped  my  mother. 

I  brushed  the  table  cloth. 

I  wiped  the  spoons. 

Then  I  played  with  my  baby. 

4.  Description.    A  riddle. 

a.    Teacher's  suggestion. 

Can  you  guess  what  I  am? 
I  am  a  Christmas  toy. 
Little  boys  like  me. 
I  give  them  rides. 

I  can  only  be  used  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 
Then  I  fly  down  hill  with  the  boys. 
What  am  I? 
h.    Child's  description. 

Can  you  guess  what  I  am? 

I  am  a  Christmas  toy. 

Little  girls  love  me. 

I  can  open  and  close  my  eyes. 

I  can  say  "Papa"  and  "  Mamma." 

What  am  I? 

5.  A  telephone  conversation. 

Imaginary  telephone  conversations  delight  the  child  and  are  produc- 
tive of  spontaneity,  originality  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
thought.  A  toy  telephone  adds  to  the  reality  of  the  setting.  .  In 
the  beginning  the  teacher  keeps  the  conversation  completely 
under  control,  by  being  one  of  the  participants  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Later,  children  of  natural  ability  may  assume  the  leader- 
ship in  these  conversations.  Almost  any  experience  of  childhood 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  conversation. 

Illustration. 
Teacher. —  Good  morning,  Mary. 
Mary. —  Good  morning,  Miss  B. 
Teacher. —  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  holiday,  Mary. 
Mary. —  Yes,  thank  you,  Miss  B. 

Teacher. —  Tell  me  of  one  of  your  good  times  yesterday. 

Mary. —  Alice  came  over  to  my  house.  We  took  our  dolls  out  for  a 
walk.    Then  we  went  home.    My  mother  gave  us  some  cookies. 

Teacher. —  I  am  glad  you  had  such  a  good  time.  Now  I  must  tele- 
phone Jack.    Good-bye,  Mary. 

Mary. —  Good-bye,  Miss  B. 
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6.  A  "make  believe"  visit. 

Rose. —  Good  morning,  Alice.    I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Alice. —  Good  morning,  Rose.    I  am  glad  to  see  you,  too.  Friday 

will  be  my  birthday,  Rose.    I  am  going  to  have  a  party.  I 

should  like  to  have  you  come. 
Rose. —  Oh,  thank  you,  Alice,  I  should  like  to  go.    I  shall  ask  my 

mother.    Mother,  Rose  is  going  to  have  a  party  on  Friday. 

May  I  go,  please? 
Mother. —  Yes,  Rose.    You  may  go.    Alice  is  kind  to  ask  you.  You 

must  thank  her. 
Rose. —  Mother  says  I  may  go.    Thank  you  for  asking  me,  Alice. 
Alice. —  I  am  glad  you  can  come,  Rose.    Now  I  must  go  over  to  ask 

Kate.    Good-bye,  Rose. 
Rose. —  Good-bye,  Alice. 

7.  Reproduction.  Illustrating  the  type  of  story  best  adapted  to  reproduction . 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  greedy  boy.    He  liked  apples  very, 

very  much.    He  said  to  himself,  "Oh,  I  wish  apples  were  as 

big  —  oh,  as  big  as  pumpkins! " 
Just  then  he  felt  tired.    He  sat  down  under  a  big  apple  tree  to 

rest.    While  there,  an  apple  fell  on  his  head. 
The  boy  jumped  up.    "Well,"  he  said,  "I  am  very  glad  that  apples 

are  not  as  big  as  pumpkins." 

3.  Hygiene. 
Health  emphasized  in  its  relation  to 
I.    School  life. 

1.  Morning  greeting  —  shaking  hands.    The  necessity  of  clean 

hands,  faces  and  nails,  teeth  and  hair  well  brushed,  clean 
clothes. 

2.  Recess. 

a.  Purpose. —  To  supply  fresh  air  and  sunshine.    To  air 

out  class  rooms.    To  provide  exercise  and  rest. 

b.  The  school  lunch. 

(1)  Its  value  in  nourishing  the  body. 

(2)  Its   content  —  foods   that   make   good  school 

lunches;  foods  to  be  avoided,  highly  colored 
candy,  unclean  and  decaying  fruits  and  cheap 
pastry. 

(3)  Its  covering  —  need  as  protection  from  dust  and 

flies.  Dust  and  flies  as  a  menace  to  good 
health. 

(4)  Sharing  of  foods  —  by  cutting  or  breaking,  danger 

of  biting  off  portions  of  another's  lunch. 

(5)  Method   of   eating  —  chewing  slowly;  dangers 

arising  from  eating  too  fast. 

(6)  Possibility  of  injury  to  teeth  in  cracking  nuts  or 

hard  candy. 

(7)  Cleanliness    of  food  —  washing  fruits;  dangers 

from  eating  foods  that  have  been  on  floor  or 
ground;  avoiding  candy  that  has  been  found. 
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c.  Drinking  water  at  recess.    Water  as  an  aid  to  health. 

Forming  the  habit  of  drinking  as  much  water  as 
possible.  The  school  bubble  fountain  —  its  necessity; 
keeping  lips  away  from  metal.  Use  of  individual 
drinking  cups.  Avoiding  cheap,  artificially  colored 
waters  (such  as  are  sold  on  street  corners),  ice  water, 
tea  and  coffee. 

d.  Clothing.  —  Wearing  of  coats,  hats  and  rubbers  at  times 

necessary. 

e.  Play.  —  Injuries  to  health  from  rough  play.    Danger  of 

becoming  overheated;  prevention  of  colds. 
/.    Filing  back  from  recess  —  removing  mud  or  dust  from 
shoes;  danger  arising  from  dust;  need  and  methods  of 
dusting. 

II.    Home  life. 

Emphasize  need  of 

Eating  nourishing  food. 
Eating  slowly. 

Taking  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
Getting  plenty  of  sleep  and  exercise. 
Bathing  frequently. 
Dressing  properly. 
Avoiding  injurious  drinks. 
Avoiding  colds. 

Cleansing  teeth  after  meals,  and  need  of  frequent  examina- 
tion of  teeth  by  dentist. 
Keeping  body  and  clothing  clean. 
Avoid  infection  and  contagions. 
III.    Application  of  knowledge  of  health. 
Care  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
Care  of  animals  and  pets. 

Helping  to  keep  home,  school  and  streets  clean. 
Note.  —  This  work  in  hygiene  is  to  be  taken  up  in  oral  composition  time. 

4.    Suggested  List  of  Pictures  for  Use  in  Oral  Composition. 
Minimum  Requirement. —  One  picture  a  month  studied  and  enjoyed. 

September. 

What  Mother  Has  Brought    .      .      .  Meyer  von  Bremen. 

The  Train!  Here  It  Comes!    .      .      .  Birney. 

Learning  A,  B,  C's   Defregger. 

The  Little  Nurse   Meyer  von  Bremen. 

Hearing   Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

The  First  Love   Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

The  Little  Brother   Meyer  von  Bremen. 

Mother's  Pride   Beyschlag. 

October. 

The  First  Lesson   Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

Tasting   Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

The  Land  of  Counterpane      .      .      .  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
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Young  Kittens  . 
In  Which  Hand 
The  Doll's  Bath 


November. 

Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 
A  Primary  School  in  Brittany 
A  Helping  Hand  .... 
Farmyard  Friends  Series 

Bed  Time  

The  First  Step  


December. 


The  Secret 
Checkers  . 
The  Spruce  Tree 
The  Sugar  Plum  Tree 
A  Fascinating  Tale  . 
Come  Along 


January. 


Modern  Trade  Pictures  . 
Happy  As  the  Day  is  Long 
Where  Am  I? 
In  Disgrace 
Fairy  Tales 

Picture  Books  in  Winter 


Return  from  the  Mountain 
Touching 
Can't  You  Talk? 
Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare 
Saved  .... 
Hiawatha  . 
The  Village  Blacksmith 
The  Pet  Bird  . 


February. 


March. 


The  Balloon 
A  Fair  Wind 
Supper 

The  Green  Door 
In  the  Garden  . 


Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod 
Farmyard  Friends  Series 

Springtime  Has  Come  Again 
Who  Will  buy  a  Rabbit? 
Smelling  .... 


April 


Knauss. 

Meyer  von  Bremen. 
Igler. 

Boughton. 

Geoffroy. 

Renouff. 

Gabriel  and  Sons,  New 

York,  Publishers. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Oehmichem. 

M.  Wunsch. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Maxfield  Parrish. 
Bonner. 

Meyer  von  Bremen. 

Bradley. 
Faed. 
Beyschlag. 
Barber. 

Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 


Girardet. 

Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

Holmes. 

Landseer. 

Landseer. 

Norris. 

Herring. 

Meyer  von  Bremen. 
V 

Dupre\ 
Raupp. 

Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 


Maxfield  Parrish. 
Gabriel  and  Sons,  New- 
York,  Publishers. 
Beyschlag. 
Meyer  von  Bremen. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
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May. 


The  First  Party 

With  Trumpet  and  Drum 

Play  with  Me?  . 

Friend  or  Foe 

Seeing        .      .      .  . 


Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Maxfield  Parrish. 
Peel. 
Barker. 

Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 


June. 


Birthday  Morning 
Morning 

Among  the  Poppies 
The  Garden  Wall 
The  First  Punishment 
Waiting  for  his  Share 


Meyer  von  Bremen. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
Dieffenbach. 


Suggestions  on  Picture  Interpretation. 


The  first  few  moments  of  the  picture  lesson  should  be  given  over  to  quiet, 
uninterrupted  study  of  the  picture.  During  this  period  the  child  becomes 
interested  in  the  picture  through  its  beauty  and  the  appeal  of  the  narrative 
which  it  depicts. 

It  remains  for  the  tactful  teacher  to  turn  this  interest  into  channels  of  oral 
expression.  The  quality  of  her  questions  will  determine  to  a  great  degree 
the  nature  of  the  resulting  oral  composition.  If  her  questions  are  suggestive 
in  nature,  clear-cut  in  structure,  and  logical  in  arrangement,  the  child's 
answers  also  will  be  of  commendable  composition.  These  answers  are  then 
woven  into  a  harmonious  story,  which  may  be  written  upon  the  blackboard 
and  read  by  the  class. 

During  a  succeeding  lesson,  individuals  will  tell  the  story  that  the  picture 
illustrates.  If  the  child  who  is  describing  the  picture  plays  that  he  is  talking 
to  an  audience  who  have  never  seen  the  picture,  the  description  will  be  given 
with  greater  ease  and  force. 

Illustration. —  Picture  —  "The  Little  Brother,"  Meyer  von  Bremen.  First 
Lesson. —  The  Teacher  Questions;  Individual  Children  Answer. 
These  little  children  are  very  happy.    Why  are  they  so  happy? 
Where  is  the  new  baby? 
What  is  grandma  doing? 

From  the  look  on  her  face,  how  does  grandma  feel? 

Let  us  call  the  big  girl  Anna.    What  is  Anna  doing? 

I  think  she  is  saying  —  what  do  you  think  she  is  saying  to  the  baby? 

Gretchen  is  Anna's  little  sister.    How  old  is  Gretchen? 

How  does  Gretchen  have  to  stand  in  order  to  see  the  new  baby? 

What  is  she  doing  to  the  little  baby? 

What  is  she  saying  to  him? 

When  grandma  brought  the  baby  in  to  show  to  the  children  with  what  was 
Gretchen  playing? 
Of  what  is  her  boat  made? 

To  whom  does  the  shoe  belong?    How  do  you  know? 
Who  made  the  sail  for  the  boat? 

These  are  not  American  children.    What  kind  of  children  are  they? 
How  do  you  know  they  are  Dutch  children? 
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Anna  and  Gretchen  are  very  kind  children.    How  do  you  know? 
They  are  kind  not  only  to  their  baby  —  whom  else  do  they  love?   How  do 
you  know? 

When  Anna  and  Gretchen  have  seen  the  baby,  where  will  grandma  put  him? 
The  children  will  be  very  quiet.  Why? 
Where  will  they  play  while  baby  sleeps? 

Second  Lesson. —  Illustration  of  the  Child's  Interpretation. 
These  children  are  very,  very  happy.  They  are  glad  because  they  have  a 
new  little  baby  brother.  He  is  in  his  grandma's  arms.  She  is  showing  him 
to  Anna  and  Gretchen.  Anna  is  saying,  "You  dear,  dear,  little  baby,  I  love 
you!"  Gretchen  is  only  two  years  old.  She  has  to  stand  on  her  tiptoes  to 
see  the  baby.  She  is  patting  the  baby's  hand.  She  is  saying  "Hello,  baby 
dear." 

Gretchen  has  a  boat.  The  boat  is  a  wooden  shoe.  It  is  Gretchen's  shoe. 
I  know  it  is  her  shoe  because  she  has  only  stockings  on  and  these  shoes  look 
just  big  enough  for  Gretchen. 

Anna  and  Gretchen  are  Dutch  children.  I  know  that  they  are  Dutch 
because  they  wear  wooden  shoes.    They  dress  like  Dutch  children,  too. 

Bye  and  bye  the  grandmother  will  put  the  little  baby  into  his  crib.  Anna 
and  Gretchen  will  go  outdoors  to  play.  They  will  not  make  any  noise.  The 
baby  will  go  to  sleep. 

5.    Suggestive  List  of  Poems  for  Use  in  Oral  Composition. 
Minimum  Requirement. —  One  poem  memorized  each  month. 
Books  used  as  references : 

1.  The  Land  of  Song.    Shute.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

2.  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.    Stevenson.    A.  Flanagan  Co. 

3.  Nature  in  Verse.    Lovejoy.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

4.  Art  Literature  Reader  II. 

5.  A  Course  ins  Citizenship.    Educational  Publishing  Co.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co. 

6.  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature.    Book  III. 

Suggestive  List. 

Explanation:  Poems  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  suitable  for  memorization. 
The  number  following  each  poem  indicates  the  reference  book  in  which  the 
poem  may  be  found. 

*  They  Didn't  Think  (first  and  third  stanzas).    Cary,  Phoebe.  3. 

*  The  Seed.    Brown,  Kate.  6. 
The  Sugar  Plum  Tree.  Field. 

*  Good  Night  and  Good  Morning.    Houghton.    1,  3. 
The  Lost  Doll.    Kingsley.  1. 

*  The  Brown  Thrush.    Larcom.    1,  3. 

*  Hiawatha's  Childhood.  Longfellow. 

*  Little  Birdie.    Tennyson.  1. 

*  One,  Two,  Three.    Bunner.  6. 
November  (first  stanza).    Cary,  Alice.  3. 

*  Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest?    Child,  Lydia  Maria.  1. 

*  Suppose.    Cary,  Phoebe.  1. 
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*  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel.    Emerson.  1. 
Why  do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring?  Field. 

*  Seven  Times  One.    Ingelow.  3. 

*  Daybreak.  Longfellow. 

*  Lullaby  of  an  Indian  Chief.    Scott.  1. 
Spring  Song.  5. 

The  Seed.    Selected.  3. 

The  First  Snowdrop.    Dana  3. 

*  Waiting  to  Grow.  3. 
Dandelion.    Garabrant.  3. 

*  October's  Bright  Blue  Weather  (first  and  last  stanzas).    Jackson,  Helen 

Hunt.  3. 

Thanksgiving  Day.    Child,  Lydia  Maria.  3. 
The  Little  Artist.    Selected.  3. 
The  Night  Before  Christmas. 

*  The  Shell.  Tennyson. 

*  The  Wind.    Stevenson.  2. 

*  The  Land  of  Counterpane.    Stevenson.  2. 
Over  in  the  Meadow.    Wadsworth.    1,  3. 

*  Who  Likes  the  Rain?    Bates.  3. 
Japanese  Lullaby.  Field. 

*  Father  in  Heaven,  We  Thank  Thee.  4. 
What  Robin  Told.    Cooper,  George.  4. 

*  Answer  to  a  Child's  Question.    Coleridge.  1. 

*  Lines  from  the  Ancient  Mariner  (He  prayeth  best).    1,  3,  6. 

*  Lady  Moon.    Houghton.  1. 
Deeds  of  Kindness.    Epes.  5. 

*  Robin  Redbreast. 

Note. —  See,  also,  poems  for  morning  talks. 

Suggestive  Lesson  on  a  Poem. 
Outline. 

a.  Subject. 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel. 

b.  Aim. 

1.  To  develop  appreciation  of  literature  through  the  poem. 

2.  To  provide  material  for  oral  composition. 

3.  To  increase  child's  power  to  talk  fluently  and  correctly. 

c.  Means. 

1.    Narration  of  the  story  expressed  in  the  poem. 
(a)    By  the  teacher. 

(1)  Purpose. 

(a)  To  develop  the  thought  expressed  in  the 

poem. 

(b)  To  remove  all  obstacles  to  thought-getting, 

namely,  difficult  words,  phrases  and 
thoughts. 

(c)  To  make  real  to  the  child  all  characters, 

scenes  and  events  of  the  poem. 

(2)  Method. 
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(6)    By  the  child. 

(1)  Purpose. 

To  give  the  child  opportunity  and  power  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  simple,  related  sentences. 

(2)  Method.     (See  "  Method  of  Telling  the  Story.") 

Child  responds  to  leading  questions  or  suggestions. 
Child  reproduces  the  story  in  part  or  entirety. 
Class  dramatize  the  story. 

2.  Recitation  of  the  poem  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Reading  of  the  poem  by  the  class. 

Method. 

(a)  Teacher  reads  a  phrase;  class  repeats  it. 

(b)  Teacher  reads  a  phrase;  individuals  repeat  it. 

(c)  Teacher  reads  entire  poem. 

(d)  Class  reads  entire  poem. 

4.  Memorization  of  the  poem. 

(a)  Teacher  reads  a  passage,  omitting  words  that  rhyme; 

children  insert  the  missing  words. 
Example :  Teacher  reads. 

All  sorts  of  things  and  —  (children  say  "weather") 
Must  be  taken  in  —  (children  say  "together") 
To  make  up  a —  (children  say  "year") 
And  a  —  (children  say  "sphere.") 

(b)  Teacher  and  class  alternate  in  reading  succeeding  lines. 

(c)  Class  recites  memorized  lines. 

(d)  Individuals  recite  memorized  lines. 

(e)  Class  recite  entire  poem. 

(/)    Individuals  recite  entire  poem. 

Method  of  Telling  the  Story. 
Note. — Words  in  parenthesis  represent  difficulties  of  pronunciation,  phrase- 
ology or  thought  which  must  be  developed  before  the  child  can  completely 
understand  the  poem.  Such  words  are  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher 
as  she  talks  and  are  read  by  the  child  as  answers  to  well  directed  questions. 
In  this  way  the  child  is  lead  to  recognize  the  thought  and  its  spoken  and 
written  symbol  by  simultaneous  association. 

The  Story. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  ?  (squirrel).    The  name  of  this 

squirrel  was  what?    (Bun).    Bun  is  a  short  name  for  Bunny. 

Bun  lived  up  in  a  big  oak  tree.  This  oak  tree  grew  in  a  great  woods,  or 
we  might  say  in  a  great  what?  (forest). 

The  forest  was  on  the  slope  of  a  very  high  hill.  The  hill  was  so  very,  very 
high  that  people  called  it  a  ?  (mountain). 

Great  trees  grew  in  the  forest  and  Bun  had  good  fun  playing  among  them. 
He  played  tag  with  other  little  squirrels  who  lived  in  the  forest  with  him. 
He  could  run  very,  very  fast;  jump  from  branch  to  branch,  and  even  leap 
from  one  tree  to  another.  Because  he  could  do  these  things  we  may  say  that 
he  was  very  ?  (spry). 
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And  such  nuts  as  grew  in  the  forest!  Bun  gathered  ever  and  ever  so  many. 
He  could  crack  a  nut  very  easily.  Why?  What  did  he  do  with  the  nut 
meats? 

Bun  was  born  in  the  happy  summer  time  and  when  he  was  a  little  baby 
squirrel  he  believed  that  all  days  were  summer  days,  bright  and  sunny.  But 
soon  November  came  with  its  dull,  dark  days;  December  with  its  cold, 
snowy  days,  and  March  with  days  so  windy  that  little  Bun  crept  down  into 
the  very  farthest  corner  of  his  little  hole.  Then  came  April  with  its  beautiful 
spring  weather  and  Bun  ran  out  to  play  again  —  the  happiest  little  squirrel 
that  ever  lived.  He  had  learned  that  (it  takes  all  kinds  of  weather  to  make 
up  a  year). 

The  return  of  summer  meant  also  the  return  of  new  life  to  the  mountain. 
The  birds  came  to  live  in  the  forest  trees;  cows  came  to  graze  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  and  loveliest  of  all,  little  children  came  there  to  play.  Some 
of  the  children  were  sweet  and  kind;  they  chatted  with  Bun  and  gave  him 
nuts  in  just  the  same  way  that  little  Hiawatha  used  to  treat  his  little  animal 
friends.  Bun  loved  them  and  believed  that  all  little  children  were  like  them  — 
good  and  kind.  One  day,  however,  a  mean  boy  came  to  the  forest;  he  saw 
Bun  and  tossed  a  big  stick  at  him  and  if  Bun  were  not  so  spry  he  might  have 
been  killed.  Then  Bun  recalled  how  his  mother  used  to  say  (it  takes  all 
kinds  of  people  to  make  up  a  sphere).  Sphere  is  just  another  name  for 
world. 

Sometimes  people  came  to  work  in  the  cool  shade  of  Bun's  oak  tree.  Some- 
times a  man  came  there  to  paint  beautiful  pictures;  sometimes  another  came 
there  to  write  stories  for  little  children;  at  other  times  a  lady  came  there  to 
sew  and  oh!  such  beautiful  flowers  as  she  embroidered  into  the  cloth!  Bun 
peeked  over  the  shoulder  of  each  as  he  did  his  work.  He  saw  how  well  each 
did  his  work.  When  a  person  can  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  very  well  people 
say  he  has  (talent)  for  that  work.  Bun  learned  that  some  people  have  talent 
for  painting,  some  people  have  talent  for  writing;  some  have  talent  for  draw- 
ing.   You  see  (talents  differ) . 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel  were  very  good  friends.  The  great  big 
mountain  loved  to  feel  the  little  squirrel  running  up  and  down  his  great  back 
in  the  little  race  (tracks)  that  the  mountain  provided  for  Bun. 

One  day,  however,  the  mountain  and  the  squirrel  had  a  ?  (quarrel) . 

This  is  how  it  happened.  Bun  was  having  the  loveliest  time  racing  about, 
and  was  so  happy  over  his  pleasure  that  he  said  tauntingly  to  the  big  moun- 
tain, "Don't  you  wish  you,  too,  could  run  as  I  can?" 

The  mountain  was  so  vexed  at  Bun's  manner  that  he  called  the  squirrel  a 
(Little  prig).  A  prig  is  a  person  who  thinks  he  knows  more  than  he  really 
does. 

Of  course,  Bun  could  have  just  kept  still  and  then  there  would  have  been 
no  quarrel.  He  didn't,  however;  he  just  laughed  back  at  the  mountain  and 
said,  "I  know  you  are  a  very  big,  great  mountain.  I  know,  too,  that  I  am 
very  small.  But  I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  being  so  small.  Just  see 
how  spry  I  am!    See  how  I  can  run  and  jump  and  leap." 

"Spry,  indeed!"  answered  the  mountain.  "How  spry  would  you  be  if  it 
were  not  for  the  race  tracks  I  make  for  you?" 

"You  really  do  make  a  very  fine  race  track  —  a  very  lovely  place  for  a 
little  squirrel  to  play!"  said  Bun. 
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The  great  mountain  was  furious  over  Bun's  teasing  remarks.  "Can  you 
carry  forests  on  your  back?"  he  asked  of  Bun. 

"No!"  laughed  Bun,  "but  God  knows  what  is  best  for  each  of  us  —  for 
great  big  mountain  or  for  a  tiny  little  squirrel.  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my 
back;  neither  can  you  crack  a  nut." 

And  away  he  scampered  as  fast  as  ever  he  could. 

6.    Suggestive  List  of  Stories  for  Use  in  Oral  Composition. 
Minimum  Requirement. —  One  story  a  month. 

References. 

1.  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children.    Sarah  Cone  Bryant.   Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

2.  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.    Sarah  Cone  Bryant.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co. 

3.  For  the  Children's  Hour.    Bailey  and  Lewis.    Milton  Bradley  Co. 

4.  The  Pig  Brother.    Laura  Richards.    Little,  Brown  Co. 

5.  Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories.    J.  L.  Hammett  Co. 

6.  In  the  Child's  World.    Emilie  Poulsson.    Milton  Bradley  Co. 

7.  First  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story  Teller.    Fannie  E.  Coe.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co. 

8.  Stories  and  Story  Telling.    Angela  Keyes.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

9.  In  Mythland.    Beckwith.    Educational  Publishing  Co. 

10.  Elson  Primary  School  Reader  II. 

11.  Blaisdell's  Child  Life  Reader  II. 

12.  Free  and  Tread  well  Reader  II. 

13.  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  I. 

14.  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  II. 

15.  Aldine  Second  Reader. 

16.  Aldine  First  Language  Book. 

17.  The  Bible. 

18.  Art  Literature  Readers,  II. 

19.  In  Fableland.    Serl.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

20.  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  II. 

21.  Wilson's  Elementary  History  Reader. 

22.  Stories  of  Our  Holidays.  Horsford. 

23.  A  Course  in  Citizenship.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

24.  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  III. 

25.  Mother  Stories.    Maud  Lindsay.    Milton  Bradley  Co. 

26.  For  the  Children's  Hour.    Bailey.    Milton  Bradley  Co. 

27.  For  the  Story  Teller.    Bailey.    Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Suggestive  List. 

Explanation : 
R,  Review  material. 
*  Suitable  for  retelling, 
t  Adapted  to  dramatization. 
Numbers  refer  to  books  under  "References." 
f  The  Ant  and  the  Dove.  3. 

*  The  Little  Pine  Tree  Who  Wished  for  New  Leaves.    3,  7,  11,  12. 

*  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow.  3. 

*  The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper.  3. 
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f  R  Chicken  Little.  3. 

R  The  Sleeping  Princess.    3,  11,  26. 

Why  the  Evergreen  Trees  Keep  Their  Leaves.  2. 

f  R  The  Story  of  the  Three  Bears.  3. 

f  R  The  Story  of  the  Three  Pigs.    2,  9,  27. 

*  R  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig.  2. 
t  R  The  Little  Red  Hen.  1. 

*  Another  Little  Red  Hen.  1. 

*  The  Little  Half  Chick.    1,  5,  13. 
Prince  Cherry.  1. 

The  Little  Fir  Tree.    1,  5,  11. 

*  R  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.  5. 
The  Little  Rooster.  5. 

Story  of  the  Morning  Glory  Seed.  5. 
f  Pandora.  9. 
Prometheus.  9. 
Echo.  9. 

f  King  Midas.    9,  12. 

A  Boston  Thanksgiving  Story.  6. 

How  West  Wind  Helped  Dandelion.  6. 

R  The  Sleeping  Apple.  6. 

t  R  Cinderella.    7,  11,  18. 

f  R  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  7. 

t  R  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  7. 

The  Story  of  Joseph.  17. 

*  Finding  of  the  Infant  Moses.  17. 

*  The  Lion  in  His  Den.  19. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Goslings.  12. 
t  The  Lark  and  Her  Children.    1,  42. 

*  The  Goose  and  the  Golden  Eggs.    8,  12. 
f  The  Ant  and  the  Mouse.  15. 

*  The  Fisherman  and  His  Wife.  13. 

t  The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse.    1,  7,  12,  13,  18,  27 

*  The  Little  Match  Girl.  7. 

*  The  Legend  of  the  Woodpecker.    7,  8,  9,  18,  26,  27. 
f  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  Town.    12,  14. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Three  Little  Cats.  13. 

The  Daisy  and  the  Lark.  24. 

f  The  Big  Red  Apple.  26. 

f  The  Travels  of  a  Fox.    26,  27. 

The  Discontented  Pine  Tree.    12,  26. 

*  Tom  Thumb.    7,  8,  12. 

f  The  Town  Musician.    7,  12,  18. 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  7. 
f  Hansel  and  Gretel.  11. 

*  The  Emperor's  Bird's  Nest.  18. 
The  Bell  of  Atrie.  18. 

*  William  Tell.  18. 

*  The  Emperor's  Nightingale.  1. 
t  Work  and  Play.  12. 

*  The  Story  of  the  Wee,  Wee  Bone.  8. 
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A  Horse's  Story.  8. 

*  The  Story  of  the  Little  Boy  and  the  Little  Dog.  8. 
The  Fairy  Horseshoe.  8. 

The  Leaf  that  was  Afraid.  10. 
The  Golden  Cobwebs.  10. 
t  The  Fairy  Shoemaker.  10. 
Peter  Pan  II. 

*  The  Brave  Tin  Soldier.    7,  11,  26. 
t  Belling  the  Cat.  15. 

*  The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

f  The  Little  White  Flower.  16. 

t  The  Wish  Bird.  20. 

f  The  Wolf  and  the  Kid.  15. 

t  Billy  Binks.  15. 

The  Necklace  of  Truth.  Mace. 

*  The  Enchanted  Mirror. 
Stories  of  Columbus.    6,  21,  22. 
Stories  of  Lincoln.    2,  21,  22,  26. 
Stories  of  Washington.    21,  22. 
Stories  of  the  Pilgrims.    21,  22. 
Stories  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  18. 
The  Discontented  Squirrel.  23. 

The  Three  Sieves.  23. 

Tom,  the  Water  Baby.    23,  26. 

The  Queen  Bee.  23. 

Legend  of  the  Christmas  Tree.    Wheelock.  23. 

The  Servant  of  All.  23. 

The  Honest  Woodman.  24. 

t  The  Little  Traveler.  25. 

The  Prince's  Visit.  27. 

Story  of  the  Little  Lame  Prince.  27. 

The  Travels  of  a  Fox.    26,  27. 

The  Sheep  and  the  Pig.  26. 

The  Big  Red  Apple.  26. 

The  Candles.  26. 

Baucis  and  Philemon.    9,  26. 

Errors  of  Speech. 

Effort  should  be  made  during  the  oral  composition  lesson  to  correct  the 
following  errors  of  speech: 
Inaccuracies. 

I  seen  him. 

I  done  it. 

I  aint  got  no  pencil. 
He  aint  here. 
You  was  first. 
My  pencil  is  broke. 
I  drawed  a  picture. 
I  got  it  (I  have  it). 
I  give  it  to  him  (I  gave). 
Once  they  was  a  man. 
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I  brang  it  to  school.  » In  non-English 

I  wan  the  game  (won) .  >  speaking 
I  caucht  the  ball  (caught).  )  districts. 

Mispronunciation  of 

can  often  torn  give  me 

catch  your  was  I  don't  know 

drowned  children  picture  ask 

every  just  Words  ending  in  final  "ing." 

Colloquialisms. 

Effort  should  be  made  to  correct  the  following  colloquialisms  which  are 

repeated  hourly  in  non-English  speaking  districts: 
I  went  by  his  house  —  for  I  went  to  his  house. 
He  goes  by  my  house  —  for  he  comes  to  my  house. 
He  crooked  it  offo  me  —  for  he  took  it  from  me. 
I  got  it  off  a  him  —  for  he  gave  it  to  me. 
He  killed  me  —  for  he  struck  me. 
He  didn't  was  in  —  for  he  was  not  at  home. 
He  didn't  went  —  for  he  didn't  go. 

Language  Games  to  Correct  Errors  of  Speech. 
The  aim  of  the  language  game  is  to  habituate  the  child  to  correct  use  of 
language  forms.  The  needs  of  the  particular  class  should  determine  the  choice 
of  words  or  phrases  to  be  emphasized  in  the  language  game. 
To  correct  use  of  "I  brang"  for  I  brought. 

Child  plays  that  he  is  Santa  Claus.    He  distributes  toys  among  the 
children. 

Teacher. —  "What  did  Santa  Claus  bring  to  you?" 
John. — "He  brought  me  a  top." 
Ma**y. — "  He  brought  me  a  little  doll,"  etc. 
Telephone  conversation. 

Teacher. — "  1  Make  believe '  that  mother  has  just  come  home  from 

town.    What  did  she  bring  to  you?" 
Children. —  "Mother  brought  me  a  book.    Mother  brought  me  anew 

cap,"  etc. 

To  correct  use  of  "I  caucht"  and  "I  ketched"  for  I  caught. 

Teacher  throws  bean  bag  to  children,  at  the  same  time  asking,  "Who 

caught  the  bean  bag?" 
Pupil.— "I  caught  it,  Miss  ." 

If  pupil  answers  correctly,  he  may  throw  the  bean  bag,  asking  at  the 
same  time,  "Who  caught  the  bean  bag?" 
To  correct  use  of  "I  wan"  for  I  won. 

Children  race  over  a  prescribed  course. 
Teacher. — "Who  won  the  race." 
Class. — "John  won  the  race." 

Two  children  try  to  throw  bean  bags  into  a  ring  or  basket. 
Teacher  asks  "Who  won?" 
Class. — "Alice  won"  or  "Nobody  won." 
To  correct  use  of  "It  aint"  and  "It  aint  me." 

Choose  something  in  sight.   "I  am  thinking  of  something  that  is  red  and 
round." 
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Class.— "Is  it  a  ball?" 

Pupil. — "No,  it  is  not  a  ball,"  etc.    "Yes,  it  is  an  apple." 
John  is  blindfolded.    Some  child  is  given  a  button. 
John. — "Some  one  has  the  button.    Is  it  you,  Alice?" 
Alice. — "No,  it  is  not  I,  John,"  etc. 
Mary.—  "Yes,  it  is  I,  John." 
Tom  hides  his  head  on  his  desk. 
Teacher  nods  to  a  child  to  knock  on  his  desk. 
Tom. —  "Who  is  knocking  at  my  door?    Is  it  you,  Fred?" 
Fred. —  "No,  it  is  not  I,  Tom." 
Anna. —  "Yes,  it  is  I,  Tom." 
To  correct  use  of  "I  seen." 

Children  play  that  the  teacher's  desk  is  a  toy  shop. 
Teacher. — "What  did  you  see  in  the  toy  shop?" 
Pupil. —  "I  saw  a  doll,  a  ball,"  etc. 
Look  out  the  window.    Tell  what  you  saw. 

Pupil. —  "I  saw  a  man  selling  fruit."    "I  saw  a  boy  rolling  a  hoop." 
To  correct  use  of  "I  ain't  got  no"  for  I  have  no. 

Teacher. —  "Bring  me  your  football,  Fred." 

Fred. —  "I  have  no  football,  Miss  ." 

Teacher. —  "Bring  me  your  red  book,  Kate." 

Kate. —  "I  have  no  red  book,  Miss  ." 

To  correct  use  of  "I  run"  for  I  ran. 

Teacher  directs  pupils  to  run  a  given  distance  or  course. 

Pupil. —  "I  ran  around  the  room."    "I  ran  after  Tom."    "I  ran  from 
my  desk  to  Mary's  desk." 
To  correct  use  of  "me  and"  and  "come"  for  came. 

Teacher. —  Mary  and  Grace  may  run  around  the  room.    "Who  ran, 
Grace?" 

Grace. —  "Mary  and  I  ran." 

Teacher.—  "Who  ran,  Mary?" 

Mary. —  "Grace  and  I  ran." 

Teacher. —  "This  morning,  Miss  S  and  I  came  to  school  together. 

Did  some  one  come  to  school  with  you?" 
Pupil. —  "Alice  and  I  came  to  school  together,"  etc. 

WRITTEN  COMPOSITION.    (Written  English.) 

The  success  of  written  composition  in  the  second  grade  is  dependent  upon 
the  quality  of  oral  composition.  A  child  who  has  been  accustomed  to  speaking 
in  simple,  original  sentences  will  find  little  difficulty  in  writing  his  thoughts 
in  the  same  manner.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  child's  oral  composition  has 
been  neglected,  all  efforts  at  written  expression  will  be  in  vain.  In  other 
words,  the  average  child  will  write  as  he  talks. 

This  evil  suggests  its  remedy  —  concentration  upon  oral  composition.  This 
subject  and  the  reading  lesson  furnish  the  natural  basis  for  all  written  work 
in  the  grade. 

In  written  as  in  oral  composition  the  sentence  is  the  unit  to  be  emphasized.. 
The  same  method  used  for  developing  and  controlling  oral  composition  is 
also  used  in  guiding  the  child  in  his  written  expression. 
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Written  composition  in  the  second  grade  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  that 
which  is  studied  from  a  blackboard  model,  and  that  which  is  written  independent 
of  any  model. 

Bl^kboard  models  are  of  two  kinds  —  first,  those  written  by  the  teacher 
independent  of  the  child,  and  second,  those  which  are  written  with  the  teacher's 
co-operation  from  sentences  submitted  by  the  children  during  the  oral  com- 
position or  reading  lesson.  These  models  may  be  studied,  then  copied  or 
constructed  with  cardboard  letters.  If  the  latter  are  used,  care  must  be  taken 
that  children  have  the  necessary  capitals  and  punctuation  marks  with  which 
to  complete  their  constructions. 

Later  on,  these  same  sentences  may  be  written  from  dictation,  the  child 
comparing  his  product  with  the  original  model. 

Occasionally  a  few  sentences  may  be  written  from  dictation  to  test  the 
child's  grasp  of  the  mechanics  of  written  composition.  For  the  same  reason 
he  may  be  asked  to  suggest  punctuation  to  be  used  in  sentences  which  are  to 
be  copied. 

Later  in  the  year  pupils  may  write  or  construct  with  cardboard  letters 
original  sentences  independent  of  any  model.  Occasionally  children  should 
be  asked  to  write  their  compositions  upon  the  blackboard.  The  class  should 
commend  the  good  or  recommend  suggestions  for  improvement  from  the 
viewpoints  of  correctness,  arrangement  and  interest. 

All  written  work  should  be  inspected  by  the  teacher.  This  inspection  should 
be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  in  the  child  the  habit  of  correcting 
his  own  work.  In  examining  his  work  the  child  should  concentrate  particu- 
larly upon  structure  and  mechanical  technicalities.  By  means  of  blackboard 
outline  habituate  him  to  ask  of  himself  the  following  questions: 

1.  Have  I  begun  each  sentence  with  a  capital? 

2.  Does  the  sentence  ask  or  tell  something?  Have  I  placed  the  correct 
marks  at  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

3.  Have  I  spelled  words  correctly? 

4.  Have  I  written  any  unnecessary  "ands"  or  "buts"? 

Conference  with  individuals  is  very  helpful.  Always,  however,  corrections 
must  be  made  by  the  child  himself  if  he  is  to  gain  power  to  write  correctly. 
The  only  kind  of  correction  that  is  worth  while  is  that  which  trains  the  child 
to  self-criticism  followed  by  self -correction.  Little  profit  is  gained  by  re-writing 
compositions  compared  with  the  amount  of  powers  gained  in  an  equal  period 
of  time  devoted  to  the  writing  of  a  new  composition  into  which  are  incor- 
porated the  suggestions  made  during  previous  corrections. 

Dictation  exercises  should,  in  general,  contain  words  which  the  child  knows 
how  to  spell,  that  his  attention  may  not  be  distracted  from  the  written  tech- 
nicalities upon  which  his  thought  should  be  concentrated.  Second  grade 
teachers  can  with  profit  make  a  set  of  dictation  exercises  containing  words 
that  have  been  studied  in  the  spelling  lesson.  Such  exercises  would  serve 
as  an  excellent  test  of  the  child's  ability  to  spell  the  given  words  and 
give  him  opportunity  for  intensive  concentration  upon  the  technicalities 
required. 

Children  should  receive  help  with  the  spelling  of  unfamiliar  words  required 
in  their  written  composition;  otherwise  they  suffer  distraction  of  thought  and 
develop  inaccuracy  in  spelling. 
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Three  or  four  well-composed  sentences  represent  the  ability  of  the  average 
second  grade  child  in  written  composition.  Many  children,  however,  will 
be  able  to  write  many  more. 

Children  should  be  trained  to  explain  the  use  of  technicalities  of  written 
composition  deductively,  as  follows: 

Dictation  exercise: 

This  is  my  baby  sister. 

Her  name  is  Bess. 

Do  you  see  her  pretty  white  teeth? 

The  child  reads  each  sentence  in  turn,  explaining  its  technicalities  in  the 
following  manner:  " This"  is  the  first  word  in  the  sentence,  so  it  begins  with  a 
capital  "T."  This  sentence  tells  something,  so  there  is  a  period  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence.  "Her"  is  the  first  word  in  the  sentence,  so  it  begins  with  a 
capital  "H."  "Bess"  is  the  name  of  a  person,  so  it  begins  with  a  capital  "B." 
This  sentence  tells  something,  so  there  is  a  period  at  the  end.  "Do"  is  the 
first  word  in  the  sentence,  so  it  begins  with  a  capital  "D."  This  sentence 
asks  a  question,  so  there  is  a  question  mark  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

OPENING  EXERCISES. 

"Pedagogy  cannot  be  measured  in  hours  or  minutes,  for  a  child  often 
develops  more  in  a  moment  of  joyous,  personal  contact  than  during  hours 
of  teaching." 

No  period  of  the  day  offers  more  fruitful  opportunity  for  this  "joyous 
personal  contact"  between  teacher  and  child  than  does  that  devoted  to  the 
morning  talk.  It  determines  to  a  great  extent  the  character  of  the  day's 
work  and  its  success. 

The  child  comes  to  us  rested  and  happy;  his  mind  in  an  open,  receptive 
state,  and  his  spirit  eager  for  this  period  of  friendly  intercourse.  Let  us  not 
lose  a  moment  of  this  opportunity  to  inculcate  into  the  child's  mind  the  highest 
ideals  of  life  and  the  noblest  motives  for  action. 

Let  not  this  valuable  exercise  be  wasfed  in  the  aimless  ramblings  of  a  few 
garrulous  children;  let  it  be  well  prepared,  bright  and  practical;  let  it  have  a 
definite  aim  and  be  carefully  guided  toward  that  end ;  let  it  be  a  class  exercise 
so  impelling  in  interest  as  to  arouse  even  the  naturally  diffident  and  slow. 

The  subject  of  the  opening  exercise  has  been  treated  under  three  heads: 
References  on  Opening  Exercises. 
Suggested  Conversations. 
Suggestive  List  of  Poems  and  Quotations. 

References  on  Opening  Exercises. 
Ethics  for  Children.    Ella  Lyman  Cabot. 

Character  Development. —  A    Practical    Graded    Study.    Charles  Keen 
Taylor. 

The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education.    A.  L.  and  B.  C.  Gesell. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  the  School.    Henry  King. 

Character  Building  in  the  Schools.    Jane  Brownlee. 

Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools.    Charles  E.  Hugh. 

In  the  Child's  World.    Emilie  Poulsson. 

A  Course  in  Citizenship.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
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Suggested  Conversations  Arranged  by  Months. 
September. 

Vacation  experiences. 
At  the  beach. 
In  the  country. 
At  home. 
At  picnics. 
^J£he  family. 

The  mother  —  enumeration  of  her  many  services  of  love  for  each  member 

of  the  family;  her  motives  in  work, —  love  and  service. 
The  father  —  his  services  in  and  outside  the  home ;  his  motives  for  work  — 

to  provide  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  protection  for  the  family. 
The  child's  appreciation  of  his  parents 

Manifested  by 

Helpfulness  and  kindness. 
Things  a  child  can  do  to  help  mother. 
Things  a  child  can  do  to  help  father. 
Consideration  of  parents. 

Care  of  clothes. 

Cleanliness  of  hands  and  face. 

Orderliness  in  putting  away  playthings  and  wearing  apparel. 
Quiet  in  moving  about,  closing  doors  and  when  playing. 
Care  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
Thoughtfulness  in 
Saving  steps. 

Picking  up  things  which  have  fallen. 
Sharing  things. 
Avoiding  quarrels. 
Cheerfulness. 
Obedience. 

Necessity  of  home  rules. 
Prompt  obedience  to  home  rules. 
Manifested  by 

Going  to  bed  promptly  and  cheerfully. 

Wearing  coat,  hat  and  rubbers  when  told  to  do  so. 

Eating  slowly  and  temperately. 

Avoiding  forbidden  companions. 

Coming  promptly  when  called. 

October. 

Charms  of  month. 

Weather,  foliage,  flowers  and  fruits. 
Dissemination  of  seeds. 

Agencies  —  man,  wind,  water  and  animals. 
Preparation  for  winter. 

Nature's  preparation. 

Man's  preparation. 
Correct  habits. 

Industry. 

Results  of  devotion  to  work. 

Results  of  shirking  —  losses  to  the  offender. 
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Helpfulness  and  kindness  in  relation  to  teacher  and  classmates  shown  in 
Being  cheerful. 
Avoiding  quarrels. 
Avoiding  talebearing. 

Helping  younger  children  with  hats  and  coats. 
Taking  care  of  younger  children  at  recess. 
Inviting  diffident  to  join  in  games. 
Being  attentive  and  kind  to  new  pupils. 
Obedience  to  school  laws. 

Necessity  of  school  laws  and  obedience  to  them. 
Prompt  obedience  to  commands  and  signals. 

Results  of  interference  with  the  quiet  of  those  who  are  at  work  by 

Whispering. 

Borrowing  and  lending. 

Unnecessary  noise  and  interruption. 
Attention. 

Advantages  of  paying  attention. 
Losses  by  lack  of  attention. 
Cleanliness. 

Reasons  why  cleanly  people  are  liked. 
Reasons  why  we  should  give  attention  to 

Care  of  face,  hands  and  nails. 

Care  of  teeth. 

Neatness  of  hair. 

Neatness  of  clothing. 
Formation  of  a  clean-up  club. 
Promptness. 

Its  advantages. 

Opposite  results  of  delinquence. 
Manifested  by 

Being  on  time  for  school. 

Returning  promptly  to  home  at  the  close  of  school. 
Doing  errands  without  loitering. 
Attacking  work  quickly. 
Obeying  signals  and  commands  promptly. 
Courtesy. 

In  the  school. 
Manifestations. 

Greeting  the  teacher  upon  entering  room. 
Saying  "please"  when  asking  for  things. 
"I  thank  you"  whenever  kindness  is  shown. 
Passing  behind  people. 

Saying  "Excuse  me,  please,"  when  obliged  to  pass  in  front  of 

people. 
Passing  things  correctly. 
Avoiding  interruption  of  conversations. 

Helping  others  before  one's  self  (in  passing  books,  pencils  and 
other  material). 

Offering  chairs  and  books  to  visitors;  offering  to  take  their 
wraps;  making  them  happy  in  every  possible  way. 
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Asking  pardon  when  one  has  made  a  mistake  or  done  wrong. 
Using  name  of  person  addressed.    Example:  "No,  father." 

" Yes,  mother."    "Yes,  miss." 
Standing  when  addressed. 
Looking  persons  addressed  straight  in  the  face. 
Waiting  patiently  for  one's  turn. 
In  the  home. 

Application  of  above-named  courtesies  to  similar  conditions  in 
the  home. 
On  the  street. 
Manifestations. 

Greeting  people  cordially.  ("Good  morning."  "Good  after- 
noon.") 

Raising  hats  to  elders  and  little  girls. 
Moving  in  from  end  of  car  seat. 
Avoiding  blocking  of  sidewalks. 

Avoiding  discomfort  to  passersby  when  rolling  hoops,  riding 
bicycles,  playing  marbles,  coasting,  tossing  balls,  throwing 
snowballs. 

Honesty. 

With  one's  self. 

Making  best  use  of  one's  time. 
Obeying  school  laws  when  teachers  are  not  present. 
Keeping  promises. 
With  playmates. 

Respecting  their  rights  to  ownership  of  lunches,  money  and  toys. 
Being  fair  in  games. 
Avoiding  all  forms  of  cheating. 

Avoiding  impositions  upon  younger  or  weaker  children. 
With  others. 

Respecting  then  right  to  property. 
Manifested  by 

Keeping  off  private  grounds. 
Not  taking  fruit  or  flowers  that  belong  to  others. 
Not  defacing  fences  and  walls. 
Not  stealing  rides  on  automobiles,  cars  or  wagons. 
Not  jumping  into  automobiles,  blowing  automobile  horns,  or 
otherwise  tampering  with  them.    (The  danger;  the  penalty.) 

Friendliness. 

Manifestations. 

Being  cheerful. 

Accepting  and  giving  criticisms. 
Avoiding  talebearing. 
Avoiding  quarrelsome  children. 
Avoiding  teasing  children. 
Avoiding  contradicting  others. 
Self-control. 

Manifestations. 

Willing  submission  to  judgment  of  elders. 
Avoiding  quarrels. 
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Respect  for  decision  in  games. 

Doing  right  when  others  do  wrong  or  when  it  costs  effort. 
Settling  disputes. 

Not  allowing  petty  distractions  to  interfere  with  task  on  hand. 
Self-denial. 

Manifestations. 

Avoiding  teasing  for  things. 

Sharing  toys  and  eatables  with  others. 

Loaning  playthings. 

Giving  up  place  to  others  in  games  and  play. 
Stories,  poems  and  quotations  suitable  to  the  month  and  its  spirit. 

November. 

The  harvest. 
Preparation  for  winter. 

Preserving  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Storing  up  coal  and  fuel. 

Putting  in  storm  windows  and  doors. 

Covering  flower  bed,  shrubs  and  lawns. 

Supplying  the  family  with  warm  clothing. 
Story  of  Pilgrims  and  the  first  Thanksgiving. 
Things  for  which  to  be  grateful. 

In  the  home. 

Parents,  health,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  care  and  protection. 
Civic  comforts  provided  by 

Departments  of  Public  Safety. 

Police,  Fire  and  Health. 
Street  and  Park  Departments. 
Educational  Department. 
The  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 

Manifestations  of  kindness. 
To  the  poor. 

To  the  sick  and  disabled. 
To  the  old. 

To  parents  and  family. 
To  teachers  and  playmates. 
Regard  for  public  safety  and  comfort. 
Making  best  use  of  time  and  talents. 
Stories,  poems  and  quotations  suitable  to  the  month  and  its  spirit. 

December. 

Preparations  for  Christmas. 
The  meaning  of  the  Christmas  spirit. 
Christmas  in  our  homes. 
Christmas  in  our  hearts. 
Christmas  gifts. 

Gifts  that  cost  love  and  careful  thought. 
Gifts  that  may  be  made 
For  father. 
For  mother. 

For  sisters  and  brothers. 
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For  the  aged  and  sick. 

Christmas  greetings  and  good  wishes. 

Graciousness  in  receiving  gifts. 

Gratitude  for  gifts. 
Christmas  in  other  lands. 
Christmas  stories  and  poems. 

January. 

The  new  year. 

Its  meaning  —  new  opportunity  for  doing  good. 
New  resolutions  to  do  good . 
Economy  of  time. 
Before  school. 
In  school. 
At  home. 
Thoughtf ulness  of  others. 
Manifestations. 

Carefulness  at  play. 

When  coasting;  sliding;  snowballing. 
Regard  for  the  old. 

Helping  them  across  the  street  and  over  slippery  places. 

Picking  up  things  for  them. 

Carrying  bundles  for  them. 

Saving  them  steps. 

Doing  errands  for  them. 

Speaking  gently  to  them. 

Anticipating  their  needs. 

Reading  to  them. 

Courage. 

Manifestations. 

Doing  right  when  others  do  wrong. 

Helping  others  to  do  right. 

Telling  the  truth  always. 

Defending  the  young  and  weak. 

Taking  due  share  of  blame. 
Stories,  poems  and  quotations  suitable  to  the  month  and  its  spirit. 

February. 

Stories  and  anecdotes. 

Lincoln  —  his  kindness,  sympathy,  patriotism,  persistency. 
Washington  —  truthfulness;  love  of  his  mother;  patriotism. 
Longfellow  —  his  kindness  to  children. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  —  his  childhood;  his  cheerfulness  in  sickness; 

his  devotion  to  his  nurse;  his  love  for  children. 
Means  of  showing  kindness  to  our  dumb  friends. 
Children's  pets. 

Speaking  gently  to  them;  patting  them. 

Handling  them  sparingly. 

Feeding  them  regularly. 

Avoiding  unhealthful  foods  —  candy  and  sweets. 
Giving  them  plenty  of  fresh  water  to  drink. 
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Bathing  and  brushing  them. 
Providing  warm,  comfortable  beds  for  them. 
Birds. 

Providing  materials  to  aid  them  in  building  nests. 
Protecting  their  needs. 

Placing  pan  for  drinking  and  bathing  purposes  in  summer. 
Tying  suet  bag  to  tree  in  winter. 
Squirrels. 

Feeding  them. 

Protecting  them  from  injury. 
Horses. 

Walking  them  up  hill. 

Loosing  check  reins. 

Covering  them  in  winter. 

Giving  them  plenty  of  food  and  drink. 

Speaking  gently  to  them. 
Formation  of  "Band  of  Mercy." 
Poems,  stories  and  quotations  suitable  to  the  month. 

March. 

Civic  pride. 

In  beautiful  streets,  parks  and  playgrounds. 
Manifestation. 

Keeping  them  clean. 

Throwing  refuse  into  receptacles  provided  for  it. 

Keeping  lawns  and  shrubs  in  beautiful  condition. 

Avoiding  marking  of  benches,  fences  and  sign  posts. 

Never  meddling  with  pavement  blocks  or  concrete. 
In  beautiful  schools. 
Manifestation. 

Keeping  yards,  stairs  and  class  rooms  clean. 

Keeping  walls  free  from  writing  or  other  disfigurements. 

Keeping  desks  free  from  scratches. 
In  libraries. 

Keeping  books  clean. 

Returning  them  on  time. 
Aiding  Departments  of  Public  Safety. 
The  Police  Department. 

In  not  blocking  sidewalk  and  streets. 

In  notifying  police  of  emergencies,  fire  and  accidents. 

In  answering  their  questions  truthfully  and  exactly. 

In  keeping  sidewalks  free  from  ice. 
The  Fire  Department. 
Precautions. 

Care  in  handling  matches. 

Extinguishing  lighted  cigarettes,  pipe  ashes,  etc. 

Avoiding  use  of  kerosene  in  making  fires. 

Reporting  escaping  gas. 

Extinguishing  brush  fires  and  bonfires. 

Keeping  doors  and  fire  escapes  free  from  obstructions. 
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Keeping  premises  free  from  waste  materials. 
Reporting  emergencies  to  Police  or  Fire  Department. 
Keeping  out  of  the  way  of  fire  apparatus. 
The  fire  drill. 

Its  importance  as  preparation  for  emergencies. 
Conduct  in  fire  drill. 

Moving  quickly  but  in  good  order. 

Never  crowding  or  pushing. 

Never  blocking  exits  or  doors. 

Filing  away  from  building. 

Never  returning  to  building  unless  requested  to  do  so. 
Conduct  in  emergencies. 

Application  of  principles  learned  in  fire  drill. 
The  Department  of  Public  Health. 
Means. 

Keeping  streets,  alleys,  and  houses  clean. 
Reporting  contagious  diseases. 

Remaining  away  from  school  when  other  members  of  the  family 

have  contagious  diseases. 
Keeping  away  from  houses  where  there  is  contagious  disease. 
Admitting  all  possible  air  and  sunshine  to  our  homes. 
Exterminating  flies  and  household  pests. 
Airing  beds  and  clothing. 
Using  handkerchief  when  coughing. 
Keeping  sinks  and  bathrooms  clean. 
Civic  improvements. 

" Safety  First"  campaign. 
"Clean  Up,  Paint  Up"  campaign. 
Beautifying  backyards;  congested  districts. 
Poems,  stories  and  quotations  suitable  to  the  month. 

April. 

April  vacation. 
Its  pleasures. 

Its  value  in  preparing  us  for  renewed  effort. 
House  cleaning. 

At  home. 

At  school. 
Awakening  of  nature. 

Swelling  and  bursting  of  buds. 

Return  of  birds. 

Lengthening  of  days. 

Blossoming  of  trees  and  flowers. 

Germination  of  seeds. 

In  school  room  and  gardens. 
Birds  —  Robin,  bluebird,  oriole. 

Their  return. 

Nesting  habits.  * 
Observation  of  cocoons. 

Poems,  stories  and  quotations  suitable  to  the  month.  * 
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May. 

May  Day. 

The  spirit  of  May  Day. 

May  Day  in  other  lands. 

May  Day  in  our  homes. 
Continued  interest  in  trees  and  flowers. 
Continued  interest  in  birds. 
Observations  of  goldfish,  tadpoles. 
Decoration  Day. 

The  principles  for  which  our  soldiers  fought. 

Respect  and  devotion  due  to  the  soldiers. 

Decoration  of  soldiers'  graves. 
The  spirit  of  peace. 

Opportunities  for  peacemaking. 
In  the  home. 
In  the  school. 
Devotion  to  home  and  country. 

Stories,  poems  and  quotations  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  month. 

June. 

Attention  to  health  during  warm  weather. 

Getting  to  bed  early;  not  staying  on  the  street  late  at  night. 

Avoiding  green  fruits. 

Avoiding  ice  water  when  overheated. 

Avoiding  cheap,  artificially  prepared  waters,  such  as  are  sold  on  street 
corners. 

Avoiding  colds  caused  by  overheating. 

Avoiding  dangers  from  hopping  on  and  off  cars. 
The  Golden  Rule. 

Forgiveness  to  those  who  have  done  wrong. 

Loyalty  to  parents  and  teachers. 

Kindness  to  dumb  animals. 
Continued  interest  in  birds  and  flowers. 
Persistence  in  right  doing  during  vacation. 
Stories,  poems  and  quotations. 

Suggestive  List  of  Poems  and  Quotations  Arranged  by  Months. 

September. 

Poems.* 

Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief.  1. 

The  Shell.  Tennyson. 

Little  Birdie.  1. 

At  the  Seaside.  2. 

Lady  Moon.  1. 

The  Tree.    Bjornson.  1. 

The  Baby.    George  MacDonald.  1. 

Old  Gaelic  Lullaby.  1. 

Dance  to  Your  Daddy.  1. 


*  The  number  following  each  poem  refers  to  the  reference  books  under  list  of  poems  where 
poem  may  be  found.    (See  page  44.) 
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Quotations. 

"  Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  deep,  blue  sky, 
Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together, 
Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by, 
Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  sunny  weather, 
Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn, 
Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  purple  clover, 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn  — 
But  only  one  mother,  the  wide  world  over." 

''The  best  things  of  all, 
All  others  above, 
Are  your  home,  and  your  mother, 
And  dear  mother's  love." 


Mother. 
"I  have  a  little  hand 

Just  made  for  a  glove; 
I  have  a  little  foot 

Just  made  for  a  shoe; 
I  have  a  little  heart 

Just  made  for  —  you  know  who!" 

All  that'I'am,  and  all  that  I  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  an£el  mother." 

—  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens, 
Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 
Kind  words  are  the  flowers, 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits." 

"Let  us  do  the  best  we  can,  and  soon  we  can  do  better." —  Clarke. 

"This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  it,"—  The  Bible. 


"O  sweet  September!    Thy  first  breezes  bring 

The  dry  leaf's  rustle  and  the  squirrel's  laughter, 
The  cool,  fresh  air  whence  health  and  vigor  spring, 
And  promise  of  exceeding  joy  hereafter." 

"How  many  deeds  of  kindness 

A  little  child  may  do, 
Although  it  has  so  little  strength, 

And  little  wisdom,  too! 
It  wants  a  loving  spirit, 

Much  more  than  strength,  to  prove 
How  many  things  a  child  may  do 

For  others,  by  its  love!  " 

"Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 
Weep,  and  you  weep  alone." 
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October. 

Poems. 

October.    Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  3. 
The  Wind  and  the  Leaves.  3. 
Suppose.    Phoebe  Cary.  1. 
Robin  Redbreast.    Allingham.  1. 
They  Didn't  Think.  3. 
Dainty  Milkweed  Babies. 
How  the  Leaves  Came  Down.  3. 
The  Chestnut  Burr.  3. 
The  Squirrel's  Arithmetic.  3. 
Good  Night  and  Good  Morning.    1,  3. 
Quotations. 

"O  for  the  second  month  of  fall! 
Before  the  year  grows  sober. 
She  decks  herself  in  red  and  gold, 
And  bronze  and  brown  and  orange  bold, 
With  blue  and  purple,  fold  on  fold  — 
The  Glory  Month  —  October!  " 

"Whatever  anyone  does  or  says,  I  must  be  good." —  Marcus  Aurelius. 

"Little  flowers  covered  deep, 
#        Nod  your  heads  and  go  to  sleep. 

But  in  the  spring,  unclose  your  eyes 
And  give  us  all  a  glad  surprise." 

"Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 
Things  that  are  noble,  and  good,  and  true." 

"All  that's  good  and  great  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying." 

"Smile!  and  when  you  smile,  another  smiles,  and  soon  there's  miles 
and  miles  of  smiles,  and  life's  worth  while  because  you  smile!  " 

"  'Tis  a  lesson  all  should  heed, 
Try,  try  again. 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
Try,  try  again." 

"Kind  words  are  little  sunbeams 
That  sparkle  as  they  fall; 
And  loving  smiles  are  sunbeams, 
A  light  of  joy  to  all." 

November. 

Poems. 

Father  in  Heaven,  We  Thank  Thee.    Emerson.  3. 
November.    Alice  Cary.  3. 
The  Little  Artist.  3. 
Morning  Hymn.  3. 
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Quotations. 

"He  who  thanks  but  with  the  lips 
Thanks  but  in  part; 
The  full,  the  true  thanksgiving 
Comes  from  the  heart." 


"Who  said  November's  face  is  grim, 
Who  said  her  voice  is  harsh  and  sad? 
I  heard  her  sing  in  wood  paths  dim; 
I  met  her  on  the  shore  so  glad, 
So  smiling,  I  could  kiss  her  feet. 
There  never  was  a  month  so  sweet." 

—  Lucy  Larcom. 

"Here's  a  motto  just  your  fit  — 
Laugh  a  little  bit. 
If  you  find  you're  trouble  hit, 
Laugh  a  little  bit!  " 

Just  for  To-day. 
"  Lord,  for  to-morrow  and  its  needs 

I  do  not  pray. 
Keep  me,  my  God,  from  stain  of  sin  — 

Just  for  to-day. 
Let  me  both  diligently  work 

And  duly  pray. 
Let  me  be  kind  in  word  and  deed  — 

Just  for  to-day. 
Let  me  no  wrong  or  idle  word 

Unthinking  say. 
Put  Thou  a  seal  upon  my  lips  — 

Just  for  to-day. 
So,  for  to-morrow  and  its  needs 

I  do  not  pray. 
But  keep  me,  guide  me,  love  me,  Lord  — 

Just  for  today." 

"  November's  woods  are  bare  and  still, 

November  days  are  clear  and  bright; 
Each  morn  burns  up  the  winter's  chill; 
The  morning's  snow  is  gone  by  night." 

—  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

"Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  parents  and  friends, 
And  all  thy  good  gifts  thy  loving  heart  sends; 
Gratefully,  tenderly,  gladly  we  say, 
Father,  we  thank  Thee  to-day." 

"  Let  all  our  praises  ring, 
Thank  God  for  everything! 
That  truly  is  the  way 
To  keep  Thanksgiving  Day." 
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"I'll  be  a  sunbeam  true, 
A  tiny  ray  of  light, 
And  try  in  all  I  say  or  do 

To  make  the  world  more  bright." 

"The  leaves  are  fading  and  falling, 
The  winds  are  rough  and  wild, 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  calling; 
But  let  me  tell  you,  my  child, 

"  Though  day  by  day,  as  it  closes, 
Both  darker  and  colder  grow, 
The  roots  of  the  bright  red  roses 
Will  keep  alive  in  the  snow." 


—  Alice  Carey. 


"I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good,  therefore,  that  I 
can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I  can  show  to  any  human  being,  let  me  do 
it  now.  Let  me  not  defer  nor  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again." 

December. 

Poems. 

Everywhere,  Christmas.    Phillips  Brooks. 

Hilda's  Christmas.  23. 

The  Sparrows.    Celia  Thaxter.  23. 

Piccola.    Celia  Thaxter.  23. 

Why  Do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring? 

The  Night  Before  Christmas.    Moore.  1. 


Quotations. 


"Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare." 

—  James  Russell  Lowell. 

"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

"Little  gifts  are  precious 
If  a  loving  heart 
Helps  the  busy  fingers 
As  they  do  their  part." 

"O  Father,  Thou  art  near  —  so  near 

Thy  children  while  they  work  or  play; 
Thine  arms  enfold  us  tenderly, 

Oh,  help  us  to  please  Thee  day  by  day! " 

"What  can  I  give  Him, 
Poor  as  I  am? 
If  I  were  a  shepherd 
I  would  bring  a  lamb; 
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If  I  were  a  wise  man, 

I  would  do  my  part  — 
Yet  what  can  I  give  Him? 

Give  my  heart." 

—  Christina  Rossetli. 

Peace  on  earth!  Good  will  to  men!" 


January. 

Poems. 

Little  White  Feathers. 
Somebody's  Mother.  5. 
One,  Two,  Three.    Bunner.  7. 
Little  Gustava.    Celia  Thaxter.  5. 

Quotations. 

"There's  a  New  Year  coming,  coming 
Out  of  some  beautiful  sphere, 

His  baby  eyes  bright 

With  hope  and  delight, 
We  welcome  you,  Happy  New  Year." 

—  Lucy  Larcom. 

"No  star  is  lost  we  ever  once  have  seen; 
We  always  may  be  what  we  might  have  been." 

— Adelaide  Proctor. 

"All  that's  good  and  great  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying." 

—  Phoebe  Cary. 

"If  you  in  the  morning  throw  minutes  away, 
You  can't  pick  them  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day; 
You  may  worry  and  scurry  and  hurry  and  flurry, 
You've  lost  them  forever,  forever  and  aye." 

"Ring  out  the  old, 
Ring  in  the  new. 
Ring  out  the  false, 
Ring  in  the  true." 

"The  clock's  quiet  voice  says  'Tick,  tick,  tick, 
Do  what  you're  told  and  be  quick,  quick,  quick.'" 

"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

"Time  waits  for  no  man." 

"Let  us  help  one  another, 

The  snowflakes  said, 
As  they  cuddled  down 

In  their  fleecy  bed. 
One  of  us  here 

Would  not  be  felt; 
One  of  us  here 

Would  quickly  melt. 
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But  I'll  help  you 

And  you'll  help  me, 
And  then  what  a  splendid 

Drift  we'll  be." 

—  Selected. 

"Be  kind  and  be  gentle 
To  those  who  are  old, 
For  kindness  is  dearer 
And  better  than  gold." 

"Lock  this  up  within  your  heart, 
Neither  lose  nor  lend  it: 
Two  it  takes  to  make  a  quarrel, 
One  can  always  end  it." 


February. 

Poems. 

Lines  from  The  Ancient  Mariner  ("He  prayeth  best"). 
Selections  from  Hiawatha  ("Of  all  the  beasts,"  etc.).  Longfellow. 
The  Snow  Bird.  3. 
Come  Here,  Little  Robin.  3. 

Quotations. 

"We  give  our  heads  and  our  hearts  to  God  and  our  country  —  one 
God,  one  country,  and  one  flag!" 

"Here's  a  hand  to  the  boy  who  has  courage 

To  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right; 
When  he  falls  in  the  way  of  temptation 

He  has  a  hard  battle  to  fight. 
Who  strives  against  self  and  his  comrades 

Will  find  a  most  powerful  foe; 
All  honor  to  him  if  he  conquers, 

A  cheer  for  the  boy  who  says  'No! '  " 

—  Phoebe  Cary. 

"Dare  to  be  true; 

Nothing  can  need  a  lie. 
The  fault  that  needs  it  most 
Grows  two  thereby." 


"To  be  as  great  as  Washington 
I  could  not  if  I  would, 
So  I  have  just  made  up  my  mind 
To  try  to  be  as  good." 


March. 

Poems. 

The  Wind.  2. 
Windy  Nights.  2. 
Waiting  to  Grow.  3. 
The  Lamplighter.  2. 
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Quotations. 

"O,  March,  we  know  that  thou  art  kind-hearted 

Spite  of  angry  looks  and  threats, 
And  out  of  sight  art  nursing 
April's  violets. 

"  March  nodded  to  winter,  good-bye,  good-bye, 
Off  to  your  home  in  the  South  you  must  fly; 
For  have  you  forgotten  that  under  the  snow, 
The  wee  seeds  are  waiting,  yes,  waiting  to  grow?  " 

"'Tis  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  life  flows  on  like  a  song, 
But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  man  who  will  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong." 


-Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


"Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 
Then  blow  it  east,  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best." 

"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.' 

"A  spark  neglected  burns  the  house." 

April. 

Poems. 

Spring.    Celia  Thaxter. 

The  Little  Plant.    Kate  Brown. 

The  Bluebird.    Miller.  3. 

Who  Likes  the  Rain?    Bates.  3. 

The  Pasque  Flower.    Waymarks  for  Teachers. 

The  Seed.    Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers. 

A  Legend  of  the  Northland.    Phoebe  Cary. 

The  Coming  of  Spring.    Selected.  3. 

A  Song  of  Spring.    Bacon.  3. 

The  First  Snowdrop.    Dana.  3. 

Quotations. 

"I  heard  the  bluebird  singing 
To  robin  in  the  tree, 
1  Cold  winter  now  is  over 
And  spring  has  come,'  said  he. 
'  'Tis  time  for  flowers  to  rouse  from  sleep, 
And  from  their  downy  blankets  peep; 
So  wake,  wake,  little  flowers, 
Wake,  for  winter  is  o'er, 
Wake,  wake,  wake, 
The  spring  has  come  once  more.' " 

"What  does  it  mean  when  the  bluebird  comes 
And  builds  its  nest,  singing  sweet  and  clear? 
When  violets  peep  among  blades  of  grass; 
These  are  the  signs  that  April  is  here." 
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'"Awake/  said  the  sunshine;  "tis  time  to  get  up: 
Awake,  pretty  daisy  and  sweet  buttercup. 
Why!  you've  been  sleeping  the  whole  winter  long; 
Hark!    Hark!    Don't  you  hear?    'Tis  the  bluebird's  first  song.'" 

"'Awake,'  breathes  the  air  from  the  blue  sky  above, 
'Awake,  for  the  air  is  all  beauty  and  love! ' " 

May. 

Poems. 

Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest?    1,  3. 

In  the  Meadow.    1,  3. 

Bird  Trades.  3. 

A  Bird's  Nest.  3. 

Wake  Up,  Little  Daisy.  3. 

Answer  to  a  Child's  Question.  1. 

Violets.  1. 

Little  White  Lily.  1. 

Seven  Times  One.    1,  3. 

Quotations. 

"Pretty  little  violet  waking  from  your  sleep, 
Fragrant  little  blossoms  just  about  to  peep, 
Would  you  know  the  reason  all  the  world  is  gay, 
Listen  to  the  bobolink,  telling  you  'tis  May!" 

"When  April  steps  aside  for  May, 
Like  diamonds  all  the  raindrops  glisten; 

Fresh  violets  open  every  day; 
To  some  new  bird  each  hour  we  listen." 

"Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky; 
Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by!" 

"All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 
All  creatures  great  and  small, 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful,  — 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

"  Each  little  flower  that  opens, 
Each  little  bird  that  sings, 
He  made  their  glowing  colors, 
He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

"  He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them 
And  lips  that  we  might  tell 
How  great  is  God  Almighty 

Who  hath  made  all  things  well." 
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June. 

Poems. 

Five  Little  Chickens.  5. 

Discontent.    1,  3. 

The  Song  in  the  Night.  3. 

Forget-Me-Not.  3. 

The  Dandelion.    Kate  Brown.  3. 

Quotations. 

"What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays." 

"Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts, 

Of  humblest  friends,  bright  creature!  scorn  not  one. 
The  daisy  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts 
Protects  the  lingering  dewdrop  from  the  sun." 

"Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way." 

"Attempt  this  end  and  never  stand  to  doubt 
Nothing's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out." 

"Be  to  others  kind  and  true 
As  you'd  have  them  be  to  you." 

"Anything  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well." 

Suggestive  List  of  Stories  Arranged  by  Months. 

September. 
*  The  Discontented  Squirrel.  23. 
Work  and  Play.  12. 
The  Happy  Family.  Anderson. 
The  Selfish  Giant.  27. 
The  Cap  That  Mother  Made.  27. 
Hans  and  the  Wonderful  Flower.  26. 
The  Mince  Pie.  26. 
The  Elder  Brother.  26. 

October.  • 

The  Legend  of  the  Dipper.  26. 

Epaminondas  and  His  Auntie.  1. 

Dust  Under  the  Rug.    23,  25. 

The  Pig  Brother.  4. 

The  Honest  Woodman.  24. 

The  Three  Sieves.  23. 

The  Prince's  Visit.  27. 

Little  In-a-Minute.  27. 

The  Stone  in  the  Road.  26. 

The  Fairy  Who  Came  to  Our  Home.  26. 

Tom,  the  Water  Baby.  26. 


Numbers  refer  to  books  listed  on  page  48,  Part  II. 
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The  Emperor's  Bird's  Nest.  18. 
Biography  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  6. 
Do  What  You  Can.  26. 
The  Rich  Goose.  26. 
The  Oriole's  Journey.  26. 

November. 

Stories  of  the  Pilgrims.    21,  22. 
Stories  of  the  First  Thanksgiving.    21,  22. 
Old  Man  Rabbit's  Thanksgiving  Dinner.  27. 
Pippa  Passes.  26. 

December. 
The  Discontented  Pine  Tree.  12. 
Legend  of  the  Christmas  Tree.  23. 
The  Little  Fir  Tree.    5,  1,  11. 
Why  the  Evergreen  Trees  Keep  Their  Leaves.  2. 
The  Story  of  Gretchen.  25. 
The  Little  Rabbit  Who  Wanted  Red  Wings.  27. 
The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher.  26. 
Tiny  Tim.  26. 

The  Little  Match  Girl.    7,  12. 

The  Goose  and  the  Golden  Eggs.  12. 

The  Servant  of  All.  23. 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker.  26. 

The  Little  Girl  Who  Would  Not  Work.  26. 

February. 

The  Little  Gray  Pony.  25. 

The  Queen  Bee.  23. 

The  Horses'  Story.  8. 

The  Little  Hero  of  Harlem.    27,  1. 

The  Necklace  of  Truth.  Mace. 

Biography 

Lincoln  —  Washington.    21,  22,  26. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  18. 

Hans  Andersen.  23. 

March. 

Our  Public  Safety.    Meyer  Bloomfield.  23. 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  7. 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun.  7. 
The  Wind's  Work.  25. 
Little  Half  Chick.  26. 

April. 

The  Legend  of  the  Woodpecker.    7,  8,  9,  18,  26. 

May. 

Stories  of  the  War.    2,  22. 

Biography  of  Audubon. 

Search  for  a  Good  Child.  25. 

Baucis  and  Philemon.  26. 

The  Legend  of  the  Dandelion.  26. 
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June. 

The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse.  26. 
The  Lark  and  the  Daisy.  26. 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  26. 
The  Coming  of  the  King.  26. 

PHONETICS  AND  WORD  STUDY. 
Every  primary  teacher  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  phonics. 
If,  however,  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  value  and  purpose  of  lessons 
in  phonics  must  be  made  evident  to  the  child  also.    This  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  following  means: 

1.  Formal  explanations. 

2.  Frequent  ear  training  exercises. 

3.  Application  of  phonetic  principles  studied  in  discovering  words, 
independently. 

In  developing  the  power  to  call  words  independently,  a  judicious  use  must 
be  made  of  phonics.  Ear  training  should  precede  and  accompany  vocal 
training.  Such  exercises  as  rhyming  words  and  matching  sounds  are  excel- 
lent as  a  means  of  ear  training.  Concert  drill  in  phonics  should  be  reduced 
to  a  mimimum  and  should  be  replaced  by  individual  recitation.  An  exercise 
in  phonics  to  be  of  any  value  must  contribute  to  one  or  both  of  the  follow- 
ing results:  (1)  good  articulation;  (2)  independent  power  to  call  new  words. 

A  logical  plan  for  word  study  follows: 

Study  of  monosyllabic  words  composed  of 

1.  Short  vowels  followed  by  one  consonant.    Example,  "at,"  "in," 

etc. 

2.  Short  vowels  followed  and  preceded  by  one  consonant.  Ex- 

ample, "had,"  "not,"  etc. 

3.  Short  vowels  followed  by  two  and  preceded  by  one  consonant. 

Example,  "went,"  "milk,"  etc. 

4.  Short  vowels  followed  by  a  one  consonant  blend.  Example, 

"wish,"  "black,"  "with,"  etc. 

5.  Short  vowels  preceded  by  a  two  or  three  consonant  blend. 

Example,  "flag,"  "spring,"  etc. 

6.  Words  containing  long  vowels.    Emphasize  the  influence  of 

final  "e"  in  changing  short  into  long  vowels.  Example, 
"cap,"  "cape,"  etc. 

7.  Equivalents  of  vowels.    Example,  "ai,"  "ea." 

8.  Digraphs.    Example,  "oi,"  "oy,"  etc. 

9.  Suffixes:  "tion,"  "sions,"  "ous,"  "ly,"  "ness,"  "less,"  "er," 

"est." 

Especial  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  following  phonograms  which 
second  grade  teachers  submit  as  requiring  constant  drill: 


ar  ou  au  sh 

er  ow  alk  ew 

ir  oi  th  eu 

ur  oy  ch  augh 

or  aw  wh  ough 
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Second  grade  teachers  recommend  the  following  list  of  words  as  needing 
especial  drill  because  of  the  confusion  caused  by  their  similarity  in  appearance: 

saw  —  was  heard  —  hard 

of  —  off  —  for  —  from  live  —  love 

that  —  what  you  —  your 

who  —  whom  come  —  came 

ever  —  never  —  even  on  —  no 

very  —  every  who  —  how 

though  —  through  —  thought  said  —  says 

then  —  when  but  —  put 

these  —  them  when  —  went 

then  —  them  run  —  ran 

READING. 

The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  train  the  pupils  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  find 
independently  the  thought  expressed  in  written  or  printed  words,  in  order  that 
they  may  get  knowledge  and  pleasure  from  books.  (From  Committee  on 
Standards  in  English.) 

This  aim  implies  three  things:  (a)  that  mere  word  calling  is  not  reading; 
(6)  that  independent  power  to  call  words  must  be  developed;  (c)  that  such 
material  be  chosen  for  reading  lessons  as  will  develop  a  liking  for  good  reading. 

In  the  schoolroom  there  should  be  both  oral  and  silent  reading;  there 
should  be  much  more  silent  reading  than  there  is  at  present. 

The  object  of  all  oral  reading  is  to  communicate  to  others  the  thoughts 
of  the  author  in  the  words  of  the  author.  It  furnishes  an  opportunity  for 
the  teacher  to  improve  the  speech  of  the  pupil  in  the  following  particulars. 

1.  Intelligent  use  of  the  words. 

2.  Agreeable  quality  of  voice. 

3.  Distinct  articulation. 

4.  Correct  pronunciation. 

5.  Proper  emphasis. 

6.  Correct  inflections. 

Silent  reading  should  be  an  important  feature  of  the  work,  for  several 
reasons:  First,  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  reading  is  almost  entirely  silent, 
therefore  children  should  form  the  habit;  second,  if  silent  reading  is  followed 
by  questions  and  answers  or,  when  subject-matter  permits,  by  dramatiza- 
tion, the  teacher  has  proof  that  the  children  have  mastered  the  thought; 
third,  through  silent  reading  the  ambitious  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
read  more;  it  is  also  an  incentive  to  the  slower  child  to  read  better,  as  he 
appreciates  the  enjoyment  of  his  brighter  companions;  fourth,  the  spirit  of 
quiet  and  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  are  fostered. 

The  study  of  the  form,  sound  and  meaning  of  words  should  precede  practice 
in  reading. 

No  reading  material  that  involves  hesitation  and  stumbling  should  be  used. 
"Much  easy  reading  makes  reading  easy." 

Vital  parts  of  the  story  should  be  read  by  the  best  readers  in  order  that 
interest  may  guide  children  to  appreciation  of  the  central  thought  expressed 
in  the  lesson. 

Informal  reading  of  the  pictures  which  illustrate  the  lesson  should  precede 
the  actual  reading  of  the  lesson. 
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Suggestive  Method  for  Conducting  Reading  Lesson. 
I.    Preparatory  study. 

1.  Recognition  of  unfamiliar  words  and  idioms. 

a.  Purpose. 

To  remove  the  following  obstacles  to  thought  getting: 

(1)  Difficulties  of  pronunciation. 

(2)  Difficulties  of  meaning. 

b.  Method. 

(1)  Simultaneous  presentation  of  written  word  or  phrase 

and  its  meaning.  Such  representation  must 
be  characterized  by  the  following  elements: 

a.  Interest. 

b.  Suspense. 

(1)  Purpose. 

To  awaken  in  the  child  a  desire  td 
discover  the  spoken  word. 

(2)  Illustration.    Word  "frightened." 

Teacher  explains  while  presenting  the 
written  form  as  follows:  "When 
the  little  mouse  saw  the  cat  he 
was  terribly  —  what?  " 

The  child,  stimulated  by  interest 
and  suspense,  is  immediately  con- 
sumed with  desire  to  know  the 
word. 

(2)  Independent  discovery  of  the  spoken  word.  Through 

phonetic  analysis  of  syllabicated,  written  word. 
Diacritical  marks  are  unnecessary  and  should 
be  avoided.  Letter  combinations,  not  diacritical 
marks,  are,  in  general,  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine pronunciation. 

2.  Drill  on  unfamiliar  words  or  phrases. 

a.  Purpose. 

(1)  Quick  association  of  form  and  sound. 

(2)  Ready  grasp  of  meaning. 
6.  Qualities. 

Drills  should  possess  the  following  qualities : 

(1)  Interest. 

(2)  Variety. 

(3)  Definiteness  of  purpose. 

(4)  Stimulative  effect  on  individual  child. 

(5)  Economy  of  time. 

3.  Study  of  pictures  which  illustrate  text. 

a.  Purpose. 

(1)  To  enable  the  child  to  grasp  the  central  thought 

expressed  in  the  printed  page,  for  the  picture 
just  as  truly  as  the  printed  story  expresses  and 
impresses  the  thought. 

(2)  To  satisfy  the  child's  interest  in  pictures. 
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(3)  To  utilize  the  child's  interest  in  pictures  in  order  to 

stimulate  in  him  the  desire  to  find  out  what  the 
printed  page  contains. 

(4)  To  prevent  the  turning  of  pages  during  the  lesson 

with  resulting  "loss  of  place." 

(5)  To  give  the  child  opportunity  to  express  his  own 

thoughts. 
b.    Control  of  study. 

By  guiding  suggestions  or  questions.    The  tendency  at 
first  will  be  to  see  isolated  details.    The  child  must  be 
guided  and  directed  to  seeing  these  details  in  their 
relation  to  the  central  thought  expressed  in  the  picture. 
4.    Silent  study  of  subject-matter. 

a.  Amount,  one  paragraph  at  a  time. 

b.  Purpose. 

To  enable  the  child  to  grasp  central  idea. 

c.  Control  of  study  by: 

(1)  Guiding  questions. 

(2)  Stimulating  suggestions. 

II.    Oral  reading. 
Qualities. 

a.  Intelligent  expression  of  author's  meaning. 

b.  Clear  enunciation  and  articulation. 

c.  Sustained  interest.    Best  readers  should  be  called  upon  to  read 

vital  points  of  story  that  the  child's  interest  may  be  sus- 
tained to  the  end. 
III.    Reproduction  of  central  thought  by: 

1.  Informal  discussion: 

a.  During  the  lesson. 

b.  At  the  close  of  lesson. 

2.  Dramatization. 

Before  the  actual  reading  lesson  begins,  attempts  should  be  made  to  over- 
come all  obstacles  to  thought  getting,  including  recognition,  pronunciation 
and  meaning  of  difficult  words  or  expressions.  Difficulties  in  recognition 
and  pronunciation  should  be  discovered  through  phonetic  analysis. 

"  Impression  precedes  expression"  —  therefore  silent  reading  should 
generally  precede  oral  reading.  Such  study  should  be  guided  by  carefully 
put  questions  or  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Reproduction  of  the  lesson  should  take  the  form  of  informal  conversation 
or  dramatization.  The  wise  teacher  never  loses  sight  of  the  child's  pleasure 
in  chatting  about  the  story  or  playing  it.  Neither  does  she  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  formal  reproduction  begets  self-consciousness  in  the  child  at 
this  period  of  life.  This  is  because  it  implies  a  comparison  with  the  original 
and  in  such  comparison  the  child  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  effort  falls 
far  short  of  the  original. 

The  use  of  library  collections  for  silent  study  and  "busy  work"  is  strongly 
recommended.  Such  collections  may  be  borrowed  from  the  library.  The 
formation  of  permanent  class  room  libraries  is  urged.  Such  collections  may 
be  supplied  on  requisition  and  increased  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition 
of  sample  books. 
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SEAT  WORK. 

Aim. 

To  impress  facts  and  truths  acquired  in  periods  of  instruction. 
To  develop  co-ordination  of  mind  and  hand. 
To  develop  ingenuity,  constructive  ability  and  initiative. 
To  lay  foundations  for  work  in  industrial  arts. 
To  encourage  home  industries. 
To  establish  correct  habits  of  work. 
Means. 

Constructions  involving  the  use  of  the  following: 
Materials. 

Paper,  cardboard,   tissue,  cloth,  buttons,  beads,  dried  seeds, 
worsteds;    colored  crayons,  pencils,  pegs,  splints,  weaving, 
mats,  stencils,  knitting  spools,  printed  alphabets,  words  and 
figures;  scissors;  paste;  paints  and  dyes. 
Activities. 

Drawing,  coloring,  stenciling,  paper  cutting,  weaving,  sewing, 
crocheting,  knitting,  stringing  of  beads  and  dried  seeds,  design- 
ing, making  of  doll's  clothes,  and  mounting  of  pictures;  word 
and  sentence  building  with  printed  alphabets  and  words. 

Copying. 

Words;  sentences;  prose  and  poetry  selections. 
Limited  amount  of  written  arithmetic. 

Reading.    Use  of  library  collections  and  Supplementary  Books.  Note. 
(See  Part  II. —  Suggestions  for  Seat  Work.) 
Minimum  Requirement. 
Content. 

A  variety  of  seat  work  of  profitable  kind,  definite  purpose,  interest- 
ing appeal,  and  within  range  of  the  child's  power. 

New  and  unusual  kinds  of  seat  work  should  be  developed  with 
the  same  careful  teaching  given  to  any  subject  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Provision  is  made  for  such  teaching  in  the  time  allot- 
ment under  the  heading  "Optional";  also,  in  the  period  marked 
"Optional"  in  the  Drawing  Program. 
Mental  Attitude. 

Desire  to  be  profitably  occupied  with  work  both  at  home  and  in 
school. 

•  Suggestions  on  Seat  Work. 

Note. —  Time  allotted  to  optional  work  in  Course  of  Study  may  be  given 
over  to  the  direction  of  optional  seat  work  with  great  profit  to  the  individual 
child. 

Industrial  and  Manual  Arts. 

1.  Material. 

Knitting  spool;  worsted;  carpet  warp;  or  embroidery  silk. 
Directions. 

Make  horse  reins;  mats;  dolls'  hats,  and  neck  chains. 

2.  Material. 

Jointed  animal  patterns;  paper  fasteners. 
Directions. 

Trace  around  pattern;  cut  out  and  put  together  with  fasteners. 
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3.  Material. 

"A  B  C"  loom  (circular);  worsted. 
Directions. 

Make  doll's  tam-o'-shanter. 

4.  Material. 

Wooden  loom;  wooden  needles;  soft  twine  or  cord. 
Directions. 

Make  dolls'  hammock,  or  washcloth. 

5.  Material. 

Raffia;  cardboard. 
Directions. 

Make  napkin  rings;  rugs  for  doll  house. 

6.  Material. 

Paper  patterns;  paper;  scissors  and  paste. 
Directions. 

Make  doll  furniture,  tables,  chairs  and  beds. 

7.  Material. 

Gray  drawing  paper  9  inches  by  6  inches;  colored  paper;  or  white  paper 
colored  by  crayon. 
Directions. 

Weave  paper  rugs. 

8.  Material. 

Cloth  or  paper;  paper  fasteners. 
Directions. 

Make  book  marks  for  use  by  first  grade  pupils. 
Make  pen  wipers  or  other  simple  and  useful  articles. 

9.  Material. 

Cardboard  patterns;  paper  and  pencil. 
Directions. 

Trace  around  and  cut  out.    Best  patterns  to  be  used  by  first  grade 
pupils. 

10.  Material. 

Paper;  string. 
Directions. 

Make  blank  books;  scrap  books;  or  sketch  books. 
Cut  and  fold  paper,  as  directed;  fasten  with  string;  number  pages; 
print  name  of  pupil  on  cover. 

11.  Material. 

Sheets  of  printed  letters  and  figures.  t 
Directions. 

Cut  for  use  in  first  and  second  grades. 

12.  Material. 

Outline  patterns  punched  on  paper  or  "tag  stock";  worsted;  worsted 
needles. 
Directions. 

Outline  with  worsted  patterns  of  fruit  leaves,  or  simple  objects 
suggested  in  Drawing  Outline  for  first  and  second  grades. 

13.  Material. 

Samples  of  cloth;  buttons;  needles  and  thread. 
Directions. 

Sew  buttons  on  cloth. 
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14.  Material. 

Small  outline  doilies  which  have  been  traced  on  cloth  by  teacher,  or 
bought  by  children  at  small  shops;  needles;  cotton,  or  silk  thread. 
Directions. 

Embroider  pattern  in  outline  stitch. 

15.  Material. 

Magazine  pictures;  scissors  and  paste. 
Directions. 

Cut  and  mount  pictures  in  scrap  book. 

16.  Optional  lessons. 
Materials. 

Choice  to  be  governed  by  option  of  child. 
Directions. 

Industrial  work  of  educational  value  and  practical  use, —  crocheting; 
knitting;  sewing;  stenciling  and  weaving. 

Drawing  and  Fine  Arts. 

1.  Material. 

Punched  sewing  pattern;  paper  and  pencils. 
Directions. 

Stencil  pattern;  connect  dots,  and  cut  on  outline.   Patterns  thus  made 
may  be  used  for  future  paper  cutting  lesson. 

2.  Material. 

Colored  page. 
Directions. 

Sort  as  to  color  and  arrange  to  form  spectrum. 

3.  Material. 

Drawing  paper;  colored  crayons. 
Directions. 

Fill  in  outline  pictures  of  birds,  animals  and  flowers. 
Make  illustrations  of  an  experience. 

Copy  action  figures  and  outline  drawings  from  blackboard  models. 

(See  Syllabus  or  Drawing  for  suggestive  plates,  page  87.) 
Trace  around  cardboard  patterns  of  leaves,  fruits,  vegetables  and 

flowers;  color,  and  cut  out. 
Make  individual  drinking  cups  to  be  used  by  pupils  at  recess.  Furnish 

child  with  pattern. 
Color  and  cut  souvenirs  for  holidays. 

Trace  and  fill  in  with  crayon  outline  pictures  of  birds,  trees,  flowers, 

fruits  and  vegetables. 
Make  action  figures  or  outlines  of  objects  with  colored  pegs  or  split  peas. 
Make  wall  paper  designs. 
Make  rhythmic  borders. 

Construct  units  of  design  from  beans,  split  peas,  or  lentils. 
Make  name  of  month  or  day  from  letters  cut  out  of  drawing  paper. 
Cut  out  letters  from  drawing  paper  and  construct  date. 
Mold  from  clay  or  plasticene,  fruits,  vegetables,  simple  objects  and 
type  forms. 

Color  clay  models  with  dye  stuffs  made  in  class. 

Dye  small  articles  of  cloth  from  dye  stuffs  made  in  class. 
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Spelling. 

Construct  spelling  words  or  sentences  with  cardboard  letters. 
Copy  spelling  words;  underscore  or  write  in  colors  the  difficult  part  of  words. 
Write  sentences  containing  the  words  of  the  spelling  lesson;  underline  new 
word. 

Make  spelling  blank  book,  copy  into  it  words  from  the  authorized  list. 
Copy  or  construct  with  cardboard  letters  the  list  of  words  on  spelling  cards. 
(Spelling  cards  contain  an  attractive  picture  with  list  of  related  words.) 

Reading. 

Read  selection  assigned  for  study  (class  discussion)  to  follow. 
Read  optional  selections  from  class  room  library  books.    " Playing  school." 
Children  read  easier  books  to  pupil  teacher. 

Phonics. 

Copy  or  construct  with  cardboard  letters  given  word  families. 

Find  on  assigned  pages  all  possible  words  containing  a  given  phonogram 

example,  all  words  containing  "ar."    " Playing  school"  children  sound 

out  given  list  of  words  for  pupil  teacher. 

Copying  and  Dictation. 
Copy  dictation  exercise  or  short  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  from  black- 
board model.  Insist  upon  accuracy  of  form  and  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Written  Composition. 
Write  or  construct  with  cardboard  letters  two  or  three  original  sentences 
developed  in  oral  composition  period  or  suggested  by  picture. 

Penmanship. 

Write  letter  forms  on  blackboard,  from  teacher's  model. 

SPELLING. 

Spelling  should  be  made  a  matter  of  visualization  and  reasoning  with  the 
little  child. 

Approximately  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  words  of  our  language  are  phonetic 
or  respond  to  phonetic  principles.  //  phonics  are  logically  taught  and  their 
application  made  evident  to  the  child,  the  knowledge  thereby  gained  means 
power  not  only  in  reading  but  in  spelling,  too.  If,  however,  phonics  have 
not  been  properly  taught  and  applied  in  Grades  I.  and  II.,  the  child  who  is 
able  to  visualize  the  spelling  of  a  word  like  "does"  often  fails  on  a  word  like 
''did; "  just  as  in  reading,  a  child  who  is  trained  by  methods  purely  visual  will 
quickly  recognize  a  visualized  word  like  "automobile,"  yet  struggle  over  the 
independent  calling  of  a  simple  phonetic  word  like  "prim." 

The  second  grade  teacher  should  apply  the  child's  knowledge  of  phonics 
to  the  independent  spelling  of  all  purely  phonetic  monosyllabic  words.  Exam- 
ple, "drum,"  "swift,"  etc. 

Teachers  of  the  second  grade  will  find  it  helpful  to  arrange  words  of  our 
"Minimum  List"  according  to  phonetic  groupings.  Example,  "ea"  equals 
long  "e"  in  the  following  group  of  words  of  the  "Minimum  List":  "dear," 
"each,"  "hear,"  "leaf,"  and  "please." 
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In  learning  the  spelling  of  words  to  be  visualized  devices  that  will  impress 
their  visualization  should  be  used,  namely,  underscoring  difficulties,  marking 
them  with  colored  chalk  and  calling  attention  to  the  order  in  which  the  letters 
occur.  All  possible  avenues  of  impression  should  be  called  into  play  —  the 
eye,  the  ear  and  muscular  sense. 

The  child  should  be  trained  to  the  independent  discovery  of  his  individual 
difficulties  and  form  the  habit  of  concentrating  upon  the  difficult  parts  of 
words.    Thus  he  forms  correct  habits  of  studying  spelling. 

Correction  of  written  spelling  should,  in  general,  be  made  by  the  child 
himself.  He  should  be  given  practice  in  comparing  his  spelling  with  the 
correct  form,  discovering  and  correcting  his  own  errors. 

The  spelling  match  is  a  most  effective  means  of  reviewing  the  spelling  list. 
If  discreetly  managed  it  spurs  the  child's  interest  in  home  and  school  study 
and  stimulates  his  pride  in  being  able  to  spell  well.  Spelling  matches  awaken 
friendly  competition  and  wholesome  rivalry  —  factors  the  child  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  in  business  and  social  life. 

The  spelling  match  should  be  managed  so  as  to  hold  the  interest  of  every 
pupil  during  every  moment  of  the  period.  An  excellent  method  of  conducting 
the  spelling  match  is  as  follows: 

Children  stand  in  line  about  the  room.  Poor  spellers  are  surrounded  by 
good  spellers  that  they  may  emulate  their  ability  and  keep  interest  alive  at 
all  times. 

The  teacher  assigns  a  word  to  "A."  She  passes  no  comment  upon  the  way 
he  has  spelled  it  —  whether  right  or  wrong.  Each  individual  of  the  class  is 
responsible  for  its  spelling.  She  assigns  a  new  word  to  "B."  If  "A"  has 
spelled  his  word  correctly,  "B"  spells  the  new  word  which  has  been  assigned 
to  him.  If  "A"  has  misspelled  the  word  "B  "  does  not  spell  the  word  assigned 
to  him,  but  spells  instead  the  word  upon  which  "A"  has  failed,  and  "A" 
goes  to  his  seat.  If,  however,  "B"  has  not  been  paying  attention  or  is  not 
positive  of  the  correct  spelling  of  the  word  upon  which  "A"  has  failed,  he 
spells  the  new  word,  and  it  remains  for  "C"  to  correct  the  spelling  of  "A's" 
word.  In  this  case  "A"  and  "B"  both  take  their  seats  and  "T>"  is  given  a 
new  word. 

In  this  way  every  child  is  held  directly  responsible  for  the  spelling  of  every 
word  of  the  lesson.  The  interest  of  those  who  have  failed  is  also  held  until  the 
end.  There  is  always  a  possibility  of  even  the  unsuccessful  becoming  the  final 
victor,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  even  the  last  child  to  spell  has  overlooked 
the  misspelling  of  a  previous  word.  In  this  case  any  child  who  has  failed  is 
allowed  to  whisper  the  name  and  correct  spelling  of  the  word  to  the  teacher, 
thereby  reclaiming  leadership. 

No  hesitation  is  allowed.  Either  the  child  does  or  does  not  know  how  to 
spell  the  word. 

WRITING. 

The  approved  letter  forms  are  to  be  taught  and  used  in  all  written  work 
of  the  grade. 

A  hygienic  position  of  the  body  and  hand  should  be  insisted  upon.  Espe- 
cial effort  should  be  made  to  guard  the  children  against  a  cramped  position 
of  the  fingers  and  wrist. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  the  second  grade  child  should  be  able  to  make  all 
the  small  and  capital  letters,  the  figures  1  to  10  and  to  copy  simple  sentences 
correctly. 

Blackboard  writing  is  delightful  and  profitable  to  the  child.  Its  use  for 
"Busy  Work"  in  the  second  grade  is  highly  recommended. 

DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  free  expression  of  observations  and  experiences  by  means  of  drawing 
comes  naturally  to  the  average  child.  This  tendency  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  aim  of  each  lesson  in  the  illustrative  drawing  should  be  to  allow 
freedom  so  that  each  result  may  be  spontaneous  and  original. 

Improvement  in  the  proportion,  shape  and  arrangement  of  objects  of  these 
original  compositions  should  be  gradual,  and  achieved  through  intelligent 
discussion  of  drawings  by  the  members  of  the  class,  guided  by  the  teacher. 

Copying  by  children  of  story  pictures  drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher  is  not  advisable,  as  it  tends  to  discourage  originality  on  the  part  of 
the  children  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  such  work. 

Drawing  not  only  serves  as  a  means  of  developing  the  imagination  through 
picture  writing,  but  through  the  delineation  of  beautiful  objects  may  be  made 
to  stimulate  an  appreciation  for  beautiful  form  and  color  in  nature  and  the 
arts.  The  joy  experienced  in  contemplating  a  beautiful  flower,  vase  or  land- 
scape is  more  complete  when  the  beauty  of  the  subject  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  mind  through  the  representation  of  its  form  and  color  by  means 
of  a  drawing. 

The  objects  selected  for  representative  drawing  should  be  adapted  to  the 
ability  of  the  average  child  in  this  grade.  Such  natural  forms  as  fruits, 
grasses,  graceful  weeds,  berries  and  some  flowers,  and  such  artificial  objects 
as  toys  of  attractive  form  and  color,  together  with  flat  objects,  are  generally 
suitable. 

The  chief  aim  of  lessons  in  representative  or  object  drawing  should  be  to 
stimulate  the  child's  own  observation.  Progress  in  more  correct  seeing  and 
drawing  will  develop  if  the  teacher  encourages  the  pupil  to  compare  his 
drawing  with  the  object  it  represents  and  correct  mistakes.  Since  the  aim 
of  object  drawing  is  to  teach  children  to  observe  properties  of  form  and  color 
with  their  own  eyes,  copying  from  the  teacher's  drawing  on  the  blackboard 
of  the  object  which  the  children  are  to  observe  and  draw  is  of  no  value,  for 
the  pupil  then  merely  draws  what  the  teacher  sees.  This,  however,  does  not 
refer  to  drawing  on  paper  or  blackboard  for  the  purpose  of  showing  pupils 
how  to  handle  the  brush  or  pencil,  how  to  draw  lines,  surfaces,  etc. 

General  Suggestions. 
Equipment. 

Replenished  in  June  on  the  basis  of  principals'  reports  for  which  blanks 
are  furnished  in  February. 

Scissors. —  (4^-inch.)  One  pair  to  two  pupils.  (To  be  used  in  sets,  each 
set  shared  by  two  classes.) 

Supplies. 

Furnished  in  June  on  the  basis  of  principals'  reports  for  which  blanks  are 
furnished  in  February.  The  amounts  delivered  plus  any  surpluses  reported 
should  equal  quotas  stated. 
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If  supplies  are  not  received  by  date  given,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the 
master  or  assistant  in  charge.  If  it  is  found  that  they  have  not  arrived 
in  the  district,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  Supply  Department .  The 
quotas  following  have  been  carefully  and  generously  revised  and,  if  supplies 
are  distributed  and  used  as  indicated,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  further 
requisitions  except  in  cases  where  numbers  prove  larger  than  estimates  or 
reports  last  sent  in. 


Article. 


Annual  Quota. 
To  be  delivered  by 
:-lose  of  school  each  year.1 


Tubes  of  paste  

Drawing  paper,  gray,  6-inch  by  9-inch . 
Drawing  paper,  white,  6-inch  by  9-inch 

Printed  illustrations  (Santa  Claus)  

Printed  outlines  (bird)  

Pencils,  Eagle  Veriblack,  No.  315  

Pasteboard  rules  

Paper  fasteners,  i-inch  

Envelopes,  8-inch  by  11-inch  

Colored  crayons  t  

Balls  of  gray  twine  


1  to  20  pupils. 

140  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

16  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

1  to  each  pupil. 

1  to  each  pupil. 

1  to  each  pupil. 

1  to  each  pupil. 

1  box  to  100  pupils. 

1  to  each  pupil. 

1  box  to  2  pupils. 

1  ball  to  50  pupils. 


*  Except  gray  and  white  drawing  paper,  6-inch  by  9-inch  and  9-inch  by  12-inch,  one-half  of 
which  will  be  delivered  in  January. 

t  These  crayons  with  those  left  over  should  be  sufficient  to  supply  each  pupil  with  a  box. 

Disposition  of  Completed  Work. 

Supply  each  child  with  an  envelope  for  drawings,  in  which  to  keep  results 
until  examined. 

Position. 

It  is  essential  that  the  children  form  the  habit  of  sitting  in  an  erect  position 
and  the  edges  of  the  paper  should  be  parallel  with  those  of  the  desk. 

September. 

First  and  Second  Weeks. 

1  and  2.    From  memory  draw  or  make  with  pegs  pictures  of  objects  studied 
in  Grade  I. 

3  and  4.    Arrange  crayons  in  box  in  spectrum  order.    Make  a  color  scale  of 

the  six  standard  colors. 
5.    Draw  with  crayons  simple  grasses  and  sedges.    Study  spirit  of  growth. 

Manual  Training  —  Rule.—  Study  and  use  Inches. 
Names. —  Rule,  foot  rule. 

Appearance.—  Lines  along  upper  edge;  figures  below  lines,  reading 
from  left  to  right;  distances  between  marks  are  all  equal  —  " inches." 
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Use. —  Upper  edge  against  edge  or  line;  count  from  left  end;  mark 

distances  with  dots. 
Lay  off  distances  on  lines  of  ruled  paper  placed  horizontally  (a)  from 
left  to  right,  (b)  from  right  to  left,  and  placed  vertically  (c)  from  bottom 
to  top,  (d)  from  top  to  bottom,  e.  g.: 
On  first  line,  say  at  1  and  2  inches. 
On  second  line,  say  at  2  and  3  inches. 
On  third  line,  say  at  3  and  4  inches,  etc. 
The  connection  of  these  points  by  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  will 

represent  a  staircase. 
Measure  books,  paper,  blocks,  splints,  etc. 

Third  Week. 

1  and  2.  Make  a  color  scale  consisting  of  light,  standard  and  dark  red. 
Dark  red  may  be  obtained  best  by  putting  black  on  the  paper  first 
and  then  adding  red.  Trace  around  tablets,  or  patterns  of  red  objects, 
apples,  leaves,  etc.    Use  white  paper  for  all  color  scales. 

3.  Draw  with  crayons  simple  grasses  and  sedges.    Study  spirit  of  growth. 

4.  Construct  action  figures  with  sticks  or  pegs  and  draw  with  pencil  or 

crayons. 

5.  Make  an  illustration,  using  the  action  figures. 

Manual  Training. —  Rug. 
Discuss  simple  rug.    Show  finished  model.    Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray 
drawing  paper.    Rule  a  straight  line  across  it,  parallel  to  and  1  inch 
from  each  short  edge.    Select  color  and  make  wide  crayon  lines  over 
pencil  lines. 

October. 
First  Week. 

1  and  2.  Make  a  color  scale  consisting  of  light,  standard  and  dark  orange. 
Dark  orange  may  be  made  by  putting  brown  on  the  paper  first  and 
then  adding  orange.  The  color  scale  of  orange  may  be  planned  as  in 
lesson  on  red. 

3.  Draw  red  fruit  or  vegetable  or  twigs  with  red  berries.    Match  color, 

with  special  attention  to  value. 

4.  Draw  orange,  vegetable,  fruit  or  other  object.    Dark  orange  is  ordinarily 

called  brown. 

5.  Practise  making  action  figures  running,  jumping,  pushing,  kneeling,  etc., 

studying  action  of  hip  and  knee. 

Manual  Training. —  Tile. 
Discuss  tile  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  draw- 
ing paper.  Lay  paper  with  better  long  edge  at  the  bottom.  On  each 
short  side  lay  off  5  inches  from  the  bottom  and  connect  points.  On 
each  long  side  lay  off  5  inches  from  left  side  and  connect  points.  Cut 
out  the  5-inch  square.  (Use  this  method  throughout  the  year  for 
constructing  rectangles.)  Lay  off  five  1-inch  spaces  on  each  of  the  four 
edges.    Divide  paper  into  1-inch  squares  by  connecting  opposite  points. 
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Second  Week. 

1  and  2.  Make  scale  of  yellow,  as  in  previous  color  lessons.  Dark  yellow 
may  be  made  by  putting  brown  on  the  paper  first  and  then  adding 
yellow.    Dark  yellow  is  ordinarily  called  brown. 

3.  Make  a  balanced  color  design  on  the  tile.    Use  light  and  dark  tones  of 

one  color.    Begin  by  coloring  the  center  square. 

4.  Practise  action  figures. 

5.  Make  illustration,  using  action  figures.    Man  pushing  fruit  cart. 

Manual  Training. —  Sketch  Book. 
Discuss  sketch  book  and  show  finished  model.    Take  it  apart  to  show 
construction.    Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing  paper.  Draw 
lines  parallel  to  the  better  short  edge  and  respectively  2,  4,  6  and  8 
inches  from  it. 

Third  Week. 

1,  2  and  3.    Make  color  scales  consisting  of  light,  standard  and  dark  green, 

blue  and  violet.    See  previous  color  lessons. 
4  and  5.    Draw  green,  blue  or  violet  objects  or  flowers.    Match  color,  with 

special  attention  to  value. 

Manual  Training. —  Sketch  Book. —  Concluded. 
Cut  on  the  four  lines.    Fold  each  2-inch  piece  on  the  short  diameter. 
Pin  these  together  to  complete  the  book. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Review  vertical  and  horizontal  by  making  letters  I-L-T-H-E-F.  (See 

Plate  III.) 

2.  Practise  making  words  with  these  letters:  IF,  THE,  HE,  IT,  LIFT, 

HILL,  etc.    (See  Plate  III.) 

3.  Letter  name  and  number  the  pages  in  the  sketch  book  made  in  the  manual 

training  lesson. 

4.  Draw  store  fronts  of  different  proportions,  using  vertical  and  horizontal 

lines. 

5.  Make  illustration  using  push  cart  in  front  of  a  store. 

Manual  Training. —  Hallowe'en  Jack-in-the-Box. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  On  one  sheet  draw  a  line  3  inches  from  and  parallel  to  better 
long  edge.  Cut  on  this  line.  On  each  piece  draw  lines  parallel  to  the 
better  short  edge  and  respectively  3  and  6  inches  from  it.  Fold  on 
these  lines  so  that  one  end  overlaps  the  other.  Open  one  piece  and 
tuck  ends  of  this  into  the  opposite  openings  of  the  other  piece  to  lock 
»  the  square. 

November. 
First  Week. 

1.  Review  oblique  by  making  letters  A-V-W-X-Y-Z.    (See  Plate  III.) 

2.  Practise  making  words  with  these  letters  combined  with  those  studied 

last  week:  WAY,  WAX,  WAVE,  AXE,  HAZE,  HAY,  etc. 

3.  Make  houses  with  oblique  lines  for  roofs  and  ells. 
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4.  Draw  figures,  calling  attention  to  action  expressed  by  oblique  lines. 

5.  Make  an  illustration  of  a  story  or  incident  in  daily  life  —  as  Hallowe'en. 

Manual  Training. —  Hallowe'en  Jack-in- the-Box. —  Concluded. 
Use  half  sheets  of  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing  paper.  Draw  and  cut 
a  rectangle  (see  Tile)  3  by  4  inches.  Place  this  with  short  edge  at  top. 
Draw  a  pumpkin  with  stem  and  Jack-o'-lantern  face  as  large  as  paper 
will  allow.  Color  and  cut.  Slide  this  into  the  square  made  in  the  last 
lesson,  using  stem  as  handle. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Teach  parallel.    Practise  drawing  parallel  lines  at  the  blackboard,  and 

find  parallel  lines  in  the  room. 

2.  Draw  objects  involving  parallel  lines  —  fences,  telegraph  poles  and 

wires,  counting  frame,  etc. 

3.  Make  illustration,  calling  attention  to  parallel  lines  in  fences,  houses 

and  other  street  furnishings. 

4.  Cut  straight  line  letters,  keeping  edges  parallel. 

5.  Draw  a  child's  cart,  calling  attention  to  parallel  edges. 

Manual  Training. —  Fruit  Basket. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  Place  paper  with  better  long  edge  at  the  bottom.  Draw  a 
line  parallel  to  and  2  inches  from  it.  Place  the  paper  with  this  line  at 
the  bottom.  From  the  upper  edge  of  the  paper  to  the  horizontal  line, 
draw  lines  parallel  to  the  better  short  edge  and  respectively  2,  3,  6 
and  7  inches  from  it.  On  the  second  and  third  lines  lay  off  1  inch 
from  the  top.  Connect  these  points.  Cut  out  the  rectangle  of  which 
this  forms  the  upper  edge.    Cut  out  the  rectangles  in  upper  corners. 

Third  Week. 

1.    Cut  a  child's  cart  as  large  as  the  paper  will  allow. 

2  and  3.    Cut  or  draw  colored  fruits  or  vegetables  to  fill  the  cart. 

4.  Mount  cart  and  vegetables. 

5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. —  Fruit  Basket. —  Concluded. 
Lay  off  1  inch  from  each  side  on  lower  edge  of  paper.    Draw  and  cut 
from  these  points  to  nearer  ends  of  horizontal  line  above. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.    Color  and  cut  fruit  to  put  in  basket  made  in  manual  training. 

2  and  3.    Make  illustrative  drawings  relating  to  Indian  life  or  Thanksgiving. 

December. 
First  Week. 

1.  Make  freehand  cuttings  from  paper  of  different  sized  evergreen  trees: 

2.  Draw  an  evergreen  tree,  using  colored  crayons. 

3.  Make  a  picture  of  sky,  snow  and  evergreen  trees  by  using  colored  crayons 

and  white  chalk.     These  should  not  be  larger  than  3  inches  by  4  inches. 

4.  Make  an  illustrative  sketch  of  some  story  or  incident  relating  to  Christ- 

mas.   Use  action  figures  already  studied. 

5.  Optional. 
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Manual  Training. —  Star. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    From  any  available  equilateral  triangle 
trace  and  cut  two  triangles.    Pin  or  paste  these  together  to  form  a 
pattern  for  a  six-pointed  star. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Cut  from  drawing  paper  a  card  about  3  inches  by  5  inches.    Save  this. 

2.  Fold  and  cut  a  symmetrical  evergreen  tree.    This  should  be  small  enough 

to  look  well  on  the  3-inch  by  5- inch  card. 

3.  Trace  or  mount  the  tree  on  the  3-inch  by  5-inch  card  cut  in  Lesson  1. 

Color  with  crayons. 

4.  Make  an  illustrative  sketch  of  some  story  or  incident  relating  to  Christmas . 

Use  action  figures  already  studied. 

5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. —  Star. —  Concluded. 
From  pattern  made  in  last  lesson  trace  and  cut  out  a  star.     Color  star 
and  insert  string  for  hanging. 

Third  Week. 
t.    Fill  in  an  outline  of  a  star  with  crayon. 
2  and  3.    Cut  a  star  and  mount  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

4.  Color  printed  outline  of  Santa  Claus. 

5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. —  Christmas  Tree. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  half  sheets  of  6-inch  by  9-inch 
gray  drawing  paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  3  inches  by  6  inches. 
Draw  lines  parallel  to  better  short  edge  and  respectively  1,  2  and 
3  inches  from  it.  Fold  on  long  diameter.  Place  paper  with  the  lines 
at  the  bottom.  From  the  ends  of  the  upper  horizontal  line  to  the  top 
of  the  fold  draw  and  cut  oblique  lines. 

Fourth  Week. 
1  and  2.    Complete  Christmas  work. 

Manual  Training. —  Christmas  Tree. —  Concluded. 
With  the  paper  unfolded  place  points  1  and  2  inches  in  from  left  side 
on  each  of  the  three  horizontal  lines.  Between  two  upper  lines  draw 
verticals  connecting  these  points.  Cut  out  the  1-inch  squares  thus 
formed  at  the  sides.  On  the  second  horizontal  line  lay  off  1  inch  on 
each  side  of  the  fold.  From  these  points  draw  and  cut  oblique  lines  to 
points  on  first  line.  Fold  forward  on  lower  horizontal  line  between 
cuts  to  make  tree  stand  alone.    Color  with  crayons. 

January. 
First  Week. 

1.  Study  flat  objects  for  proportion.    Each  child  should  have  an  envelope 

on  his  desk;  draw  the  envelope  and  show  the  stamp  with  color. 

2.  Draw  the  back  of  the  envelope. 

3.  Draw  a  toy  or  flat  object. 
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4.  Practise  drawing  action  figures,  kneeling,  jumping,  sitting. 

5.  Make  an  illustration,  using  the  action  figures  —  snow  man,  snow  fort  or 

snowball. 

Manual  Training. —  Noah's  Ark. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.    Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  4  by  7  inches.    Draw  lines  parallel 
to  the  better  long  edge,  respectively  1,  2  and  3  inches  from  it. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Plan  for  two  drawings  on  gray  paper.    Use  white  chalk  outline.  Draw 

a  handkerchief  folded  four  times.  Observe  and  draw  width  of  hem. 
Unfold  handkerchief  to  make  it  twice  the  size  and  make  second  drawing. 

2.  Draw  towel,  using  same  method  as  in  Lesson  1. 

3.  Draw  a  toy  or  flat  object. 

4.  Make  a  winter  illustration  —  sky,  snow,  trees. 

5.  Make  a  winter  illustration  —  add  action  figures. 

Manual  Training. —  Noah's  Ark. —  Continued. 
Place  paper  with  long  edge  at  the  top.  Rule  lines  from  the  top  of  paper 
to  the  lowest  horizontal  line,  1  inch  from  and  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
paper.  Draw  and  cut  oblique  lines  from  the  tops  of  the  vertical  lines 
to  the  ends  of  the  upper  horizontal  line.  Draw  and  cut  oblique  lines 
from  the  ends  of  the  second  horizontal  line  to  lower  ends  of  the  vertical 
lines. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Draw  a  whisk  broom.    Study  proportion. 

2.  Draw  a  short-handled  brush. 

3  and  4.    Draw  flat  objects  —  envelopes,  tags,  shields,  mats,  pennants,  etc. 
5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. —  Noah's  Ark. —  Concluded. 
Cut  out  1-inch  square  at  each  side  between  upper  and  middle  horizontal 
lines.    Fold  forward  on  lower  horizontal  line  between  cuts  to  make 
ark  stand  alone.    Color  the  model  with  crayon.    Windows  may  be  made 
freehand. 

Fourth  Week. 

1  and  2.    Draw  and  color  Noah's  Ark  made  in  manual  training. 

3  and  4.    Draw  toys  or  flat  objects. 
5.  Optional. 

February. 
First  Week. 
1  and  2.    Draw  toys  or  flat  objects. 

3.  Practise  lettering  the  word  VALENTINE,  studying  positions  of  lines. 

4  and  5.    Practise  lettering  for  the  valentine. 

Manual  Training. —  Book  Mark. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.     Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  1  inch  by  4  inches.     Design  and 
color  unit  for  decoration. 
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Second  Week. 

land  2.  Practise  making  letters  of  the  "O"  group.  (See  Plate  III.)  Make 
words  involving  these  letters,  GO,  SO,  COG,  and  combine  with  letters 
already  studied  —  GOOSE,  COW,  GLASS,  etc. 

3  and  4.    Make  freehand  valentines. 

5.    Make  an  illustrative  sketch  —  Valentine's  Day. 

Manual  Training. —  Valentine. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  white  or  gray 
drawing  paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  5  by  8  inches.  Draw  lines 
parallel  to  the  better  short  edge  and  respectively  2  and  6  inches  from 
it.  Fold  on  these  lines.  Use  large  inside  rectangle  for  decoration 
and  lettering. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Practise  lettering  children's  first  or  last  names. 

2.  Practise  lettering  the  word  WASHINGTON. 

3.  Draw  toys  —  drums,  trumpets,  soldier  caps,  etc. 

4.  Draw  action  figures  marching  with  drums,  trumpets,  etc. 

5.  Make  an  illustrative  sketch — George  Washington's  Birthday  parade. 

Manual  Training. —  Letter  Book. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.    Draw  lines  parallel  to  the  better  short  edge  and  respectively 
3,  6  and  8  inches  from  it.    Cut  on  last  of  these  lines.    Fold  on  the 
other  two  to  make  cover. 

Fourth  Week. 

1  and  2.    Practise  making  letters  of  the  M  and  P  groups.    (See  Plate  III.) 
3  and  4.    Cut  the  letters  for  the  word  FEBRUARY. 
5.    Optional  lesson. 

Manual  Training. —  Letter  Book. —  Concluded. 
Use  two  sheets  of  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing  paper.    Draw  and 
cut  two  6-inch  squares.    Fold  each  square  on  one  diameter  to  make 
leaves  of  book.    Tie  into  cover  with  twine.    Leave  long  ends  to  tie 
around  book. 

March. 
First  Week. 

1.  Practise  repeating  a  simple  unit,  counting  in  unison.    The  results  on 

paper  are  of  secondary  importance.    The  main  purpose  is  that  the 
children,  after  some  weeks  of  practice,  gain  ability  to  repeat  units 
in  time  with  a  rhythmic  count  as  they  gain  ability  to  keep  step  in 
marching.    (See  Plate  I.) 
Combine  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  lines.    Use  crayons. 

2,  3  and  4.  Draw  groups  of  letters  in  the  book. 
5.    Make  an  illustrative  sketch  —  March  wind. 

Manual  Training. —  Pin  Wheel. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  or  white 
drawing  paper.    Draw  and  cut  a  6-inch  square.    Draw  the  diagonals 
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of  square.  Color  alternate  sections  of  square  with  light  and  dark 
tones  of  one  color.  Bring  in  sticks,  skewers  or  clothes  pins  for  next 
lesson. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Make  rhythmic  borders.    (See  Lesson  1,  first  week.) 

2,  3  and  4.    Draw  toys. 

5.    Make  an  illustrative  sketch  —  flying  kites. 

Manual  Training. —  Pin  Wheel. —  Concluded. 
Lay  off  1  inch  from  the  center  on  each  diagonal  and  place  a  point. 
Cut  on  the  diagonals  from  the  corners  to  these  points.    Put  a  pin 
through  one  corner  of  each  section,  through  the  middle  of  the  square, 
and  into  the  end  of  the  stick. 

Third  Week. 

1.    Make  rhythmic  borders. 

2  and  3.    Draw  with  crayons  the  pussywillow,  alder  catkin  or  other  twigs. 
Study  spirit  of  growth. 

4.  Make  an  illustrative  sketch  —  children  playing  with  pin  wheel. 

5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. —  Easter  Card. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  white  or  gray 
drawing  paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  3  inches  by  6  inches. 
Draw  lines  parallel  to  better  long  edge  and  respectively  1  and  2  inches 
from  it.  Place  the  card  with  long  edge  at  top.  On  each  line  lay  off 
1  inch  from  sides.    Draw  vertical  lines  connecting  these  points. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Practise  making  balanced  units  for  the  Easter  card. 

2.  Practise  lettering  the  word  EASTER  for  the  card. 

3.  Draw  twigs,  studying  thickness  of  stems. 

4.  Draw  an  umbrella,  open  and  shut. 

5.  Make  an  illustrative  sketch  —  a  rainy  day. 

Manual  Training. —  Easter  Card. —  Concluded. 
Erase  lines  projecting  beyond  the  rectangle.    Inside  the  rectangle  draw 
vertical  lines  1  inch  from  and  parallel  to  its  sides.    Draw  decorative 
flower  units  in  these  squares.    Letter  the  word  EASTER  in  the  middle 
space.    Color  lines  with  crayons. 

Fifth  Week. 

1.  Make  rhythmic  borders. 

2,  3,  4  and  5.    Draw  with  crayons  toys  or  flat  objects  having  curved  edges. 

Practise  drawing  curved  lines  at  the  blackboard. 

Manual  Training. —  Blue  Bird. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    LTse  printed  outline.    Color  with 
crayon.    Cut  the  separate  parts.    Color  back  of  pattern  if  desired. 
Fold  wings  and  fasten  to  body  with  string.    Leave  ends  for  hanging. 
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April. 

First  Week. 

1.  Invent  units,  combining  lines  already  studied. 

2.  Make  a  folder  and  decorate  it  with  a  rhythmic  border. 

3.  Draw  twigs,  making  a  special  study  of  joints. 

4  and  5.    Teach  the  drawing  of  a  baby  carriage  and  use  it  in  an  illustration. 

Manual  Training. —  May  Basket. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  6-inch  square.  Fold  the  square  on  the  diam- 
eters and  the  diagonals.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  and  1  inch  from 
each  edge.  This  space  is  to  be  used  for  a  rhythmic  border.  See 
drawing  lesson,  second  week. 

Second  and  Third  Weeks. 

1.  Make  a  rhythmic  border  on  the  May  basket. 

2.  Draw  twigs  or  grasses,  making  a  special  study  of  buds. 

3.  Review  warm  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow.    Make  freehand  scales  of  light, 

standard  and  dark  of  each. 
4  and  5.    Review  drawing  of  wheelbarrow  and  action  figures,  running,  jump- 
ing, pushing,  kneeling.    Make  an  illustrative  drawing  of  one  of  the 
following  subjects:  Chopping  wood,  digging  dandelions,  etc. 

Manual  Training. —  May  Basket. —  Concluded. 
Cut  the  square  on  one  diagonal.  Place  each  piece  with  right  angle  at 
top.  Bring  left  and  right  corners  together.  Overlap  these  corners 
until  ends  of  ruled  lines  meet.  Fold  one  point  back  and  one  forward. 
Punch  holes  through  these  points.  Insert  handle  of  twine  to  fasten 
the  two  triangular  baskets  together. 

Mai. 
First  Week. 

1  and  2.    Repeat  units  over  a  surface,  using  colored  crayons. 

3.  Draw  spring  flowers,  using  crayons. 

4.  Review  drawing  of  tree  with  crayons. 

5.  Draw  landscape  with  crayons,  emphasizing  color  values  —  light  blue 

sky,  light  green  field  or  hill,  dark  green  tree. 

Manual  Training. —  Boat. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.    Draw  and  cut  a  5-inch  square.    Draw  lines  parallel  to  one 
side  and  respectively  1  and  2  inches  from  it. 

Second  Week. 
1,  2  and  3.    Draw  spring  flowers,  using  crayons. 

4.  Practise  action  figures  rolling  hoops. 

5.  Make  illustration  of  children  rolling  hoops,  using  country  landscape 

studied  in  first  week. 
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Manual  Training. —  Boat. —  Concluded. 
Place  paper  with  horizontal  lines  at  bottom.  Draw  a  line  from  top 
of  paper  to  first  horizontal,  parallel  to  and  3  inches  from  the  left- 
hand  side,  for  mast.  Lay  off  2  inches  from  top  on  left  edge  of 
paper  and  place  a  point.  Draw  from  this  point  to  top  of  the 
mast.  Cut  on  this  line.  Lay  off  2  inches  from  left  edge  of  paper  on 
upper  horizontal  line  and  place  a  point.  Draw  from  this  point  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  oblique  line  already  cut.  Cut  out  the  triangle 
thus  made.  To  finish  sail  cut  out  rectangle  in  upper  right-hand 
corner.  Lay  off  1  inch  from  each  side  on  lower  horizontal.  Draw 
and  cut  oblique  lines  from  these  points  to  ends  of  upper  horizontal. 
Fold  forward  on  lower  horizontal  line,  between  cuts,  to  make  boat  stand 
alone.    Color  water  blue  and  sail  white. 

Third  Week. 

1,  2"and  3.    Draw  spring  flowers,  using  crayons. 

4.  Make  illustrative  drawing  —  building  a  fence. 

5.  Make  illustrative  drawing  —  planting  garden  near  the  fence. 

Manual  Training. —  Paper  Loom. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.    Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  5  by  7  inches.    Draw  lines  parallel 
to  and  1  inch  from  the  edges.    Color  rectangle  with  light  tone. 

Fourth  Week. 
1,  2  and  3.    Draw  spring  flowers,  using  crayons. 

4.  Make  illustrative  drawing  —  picking  flowers  in  a  field. 

5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. —  Paper  Loom. —  Concluded. 
Lay  off  1-inch  spaces  on  ends  of  rectangle.  Connect  opposite  points. 
Fold  paper  on  short  diameter  and  cut  on  the  four  long  lines  as  far  as 
border  lines.  Draw  and  cut  a  4  by  5  inch  rectangle.  Color  this  a  dark 
tone  of  same  color.  Place  colored  side  down.  Draw  and  cut  lines 
1  inch  apart  and  parallel  to  better  short  edge.  Use  these  strips  for 
weaving. 

June. 
First  Week. 

1,  2  and  3.    Draw  spring  flowers,  using  crayons. 

4  and  5.    Make  illustrative  drawings  —  games,  picnics,  digging  in  the  sand, 
playground,  swing,  etc. 

Manual  Training. —  Japanese  Lantern. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.    Draw  lines  parallel  to  and  1  inch  from  the  long  edges.  Lay 
off  1-inch  spaces  on  each  line  and  draw  connecting  lines. 

Second  Week. 
1,  2  and  3.    Draw  spring  flowers,  using  crayons. 

4.  Draw  beach  landscape  —  sand,  sky,  water  and  boat. 

5.  Make  illustrative  drawing  —  picnic  on  the  beach. 
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Manual  Training. —  Japanese  Lantern. —  Continued. 
Decorate  with  rhythmic  borders  and  lines  of  color.    Fold  paper  on  its 
long  diameter  and  cut  on  short  lines  to  the  long  border  lines. 

Third  Week. 

1,  2  and  3.    Draw  spring  flowers,  using  crayons. 

4  and  5.    Make  illustrative  drawing  of  other  beach  scenes. 

Manual  Training. —  Japanese  Lantern. —  Concluded. 
Cut  a  1-inch  strip,  8  inches  long,  for  handle.     Open  paper  and  bend 
to  form  a  cylindrical  lantern.    Use  pins  or  paste  to  fasten  lantern 
and  handle  together. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  syllabus  to  bring  together  into 
one  booklet  the  complete  course  of  study  for  Grade  III. 
The  former  "  provisional  course ' '  of  study  for  third  grade 
has  been  revised  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  third 
grade  teachers  and  according  to  present  theories  of  primary 
education. 

In  order  that  the  experience  of  teachers  in  using  the 
" provisional  course' '  might  be  capitalized,  a  large  com- 
mittee of  teachers,  representing  each  district  in  the  city, 
was  organized  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Ellor  Carlisle 
Ripley.  This  large  committee  then  divided  itself  into 
sub-committees  to  consider  the  various  subjects  of  study. 
The  sub-committees  held  numerous  meetings  and  finally 
reported  to  the  committee  of  the  whole;  their  reports 
were  discussed  at  length,  in  some  cases  modified,  and 
formally  approved. 

The  reports  of  the  teacher  committees  were  turned  over 
to  Miss  Louise  Robinson,  first  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  School,  Everett  District.  Miss  Robin- 
son has  brought  the  reports  of  the  various  teacher  com- 
mittees into  proper  harmony  in  Part  I.  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  committees  organized  since  that  time,  has 
prepared  in  large  part  the  material  for  Part  II.  of  the 
syllabus.  The  teachers  of  the  city  are  greatly  indebted 
to  her  for  the  wealth  of  material  which  has  been  placed  at 
their  disposal  through  her  work  on  the  syllabus. 

The  syllabus  is  arranged  in  two  parts:  Part  I.  covers 
Aims,  Means  and  Minimum  Requirements  in  the  various 
subjects,  and  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  course  of  study; 
Part  II.  contains  suggestions  on  Aims,  Matter  and  Methods 
and  offers  suggestions  on  teaching,  type  lessons,  and  an 
abundance  of  subject-matter  on  which  teachers  may  draw 
in  carrying  out  the  course  of  study  as  outlined  in  Part  I. 
Teachers  should  note  that  they  are  expected  to  make  only 
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such  selections  from  the  subject-matter  in  Part  II.  as  they 
wish  or  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments in  Part  I.  Part  II.  of  the  syllabus  is  suggestive 
and  not  required. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  following 
changes  in  the  course  of  study  for  third  grade,  particularly 
to  the  reasons  for  the  changes. 

1.  In  arithmetic  some  of  the  former  work  in  mensura- 
tion, e.  g.,  square  inches,  square  feet,  square  yards,  has  not 
been  included  in  the  minimum  requirement  because  of  its 
impracticability  for  third  grade  children.  The  multipli- 
cation tables  are  to  be  taught  only  through  the  tens,  for 
the  reason  that  most  adults  do  not  multiply  by  eleven  or 
twelve  as  a  unit,  and  further  because  of  the  present  ten- 
dency to  adopt  the  decimal  system. 

2.  Elementary  science  has  been  entirely  reorganized 
under  the  title  "Nature  and  Geography. ' '  Under  *  'Nature ' 1 
it  has  been  the  purpose  to  include  those  portions  of  the 
former  course  which  have  proven  themselves  practical. 
Under  " Geography"  has  been  included  those  facts  of 
geography  which  have  formerly  been  taught  incidentally. 

3.  The  music  course  has  been  revised  to  conform  to 
the  new  plans  of  the  department  of  music. 

4.  Hygiene  covers  the  work  formerly  included  under 
physiology  and  hygiene.  This  change  has  been  made 
because  none  of  the  facts  of  the  science  of  physiology  as 
such  have  been  taught  in  the  third  grade.  The  prescribed 
work  in  hygiene  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
in  the  pupils  correct  habits  of  living. 

5.  The  subject  of  literature  has  been  separated  from 
reading,  and  the  books,  poems  and  stories  formerly  placed 
under  " Reading  and  Literature"  have  been  listed  under 
spoken  English  for  use  in  both  spoken  and  written  English 
work.  This  change  has  been  made  because  such  books 
and  stories  as  are  read  in  the  third  grade  are  not  read  as 
literature  but  largely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
children  with  material  for  practice  in  the  art  of  reading,  for 
conversations  in  spoken  English,  and  for  ideas  to  be  used 
in  written  English. 
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6.  The  former  time  allotment  of  455  minutes  per  week 
for  reading  and  literature  has  been  divided  between 
reading  and  English.  The  suggested  time  allotment  of 
375  minutes  per  week  for  reading  is  based  on  the  present 
practice  of  several  third  grade  teachers  in  schools  which 
differ  widely  in  their  requirements  for  reading  time.  A 
maximum  of  425  minutes  for  reading  is  allowed  so  that 
teachers  who  find  it  necessary  may  take  advantage  of  this 
larger  time  allotment.  The  remaining  80  minutes,  which 
it  was  assumed  was  being  given  to  literature,  has  been 
transferred  to  English,  under  which  subject  the  former 
work  in  literature  has  been  placed. 

7.  The  course  in  spoken  and  written  English  has  been 
somewhat  modified. 

(a.)  Spelling  and  penmanship,  which  were  formerly 
grouped  under  spoken  and  written  English  and  not 
recognized  in  the  general  table  of  time  allotments,  have 
been  assigned  independent  time  allotments. 

(b.)  The  time  devoted  to  the  subjects  now  covered  by 
spoken  and  written  English  has  been  increased  from  90 
minutes  to  190  minutes. 

(a).  The  additional  time  assigned  to  spoken  and 
written  English  should  be  largely  devoted  to  spoken 
English,  which  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  Grade  III. 

(d.)  Formal  letter  writing  is  not  required  in  the  third 
grade. 

8.  The  term  "  Writing"  has  been  used  in  the  syllabuses 
of  the  first  three  grades  instead  of  penmanship  because  it 
more  nearly  characterizes  the  work. 

In  the  revision  of  the  course  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
eliminate  those  parts  of  the  "provisional  course"  of  which 
little  use  has  been  made,  and  to  state  in  specific  terms  the 
work  which  is  required  in  each  subject. 

In  order  that  teachers  may  distribute  their  time  accord- 
ing to  the  special  needs  of  children  in  the  various  districts, 
an  elastic  time  allotment  has  been  provided  for  most  of 
the  subjects. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  offer  suggestions  for  modifica- 
tion or  improvement  of  the  instruction  in  following  the 
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third  grade  course  of  study.  These  reports  will  be  kept 
on  file  for  a  future  revision  of  the  present  syllabus. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  teacher  committees  partici- 
pating in  the  preparation  of  the  third  grade  syllabus, 
though  other  teachers  have  made  contributions. 

Mrs.  Ellor  Carlisle  Ripley,  Assistant  Superintendent,  in 
charge. 

Committees  of  Third  Grade  Teachers. 
Louise  Robinson,  General  Chairman  and  Editor. 

Language. —  Louise  Robinson,  Chairman;  Emma  Britt, 
Caroline  F.  Cutler,  Marietta  Duncan,  Alice  Greene,  Nellie 
G.  Kelley,  Annie  F.  Merriam,  Caroline  E.  Morse,  Emily 
M.  Pevear,  Caroline  D.  Putnam,  Helen  E.  Raymond, 
Jennie  F.  White,  Mary  E.  Williams,  Emma  F.  Wilson, 
Annie  L.  Ziersch. 

Number. —  Florence  Cahill,  Kate  A.  Coolidge,  Katharine 
M.  Coulahan,  Ellen  V.  Courtney,  Julia  E.  Dickson, 
Margaret  L.  Eaton,  Elsie  C.  Greenwood,  Mary  M.  Hoye, 
Clara  A.  Jordan,  Delia  T.  Killion,  Anna  R.  McDonald, 
Annie  F.  McGillicuddy,  Margaret  G.  Melia,  Katharine 
O'Brien,  Rose  E.  A.  Redding,  Mary  M.  Simpson,  Florence 
N.  Sloane,  F.  Mabel  Sykes,  Carrie  A.  Waugh. 

Pictures. —  Mary  M.  Hoye,  Harriet  L.  Smith. 

Reading. —  Mary  F.  Finneran,  Chairman;  Anna  B. 
Badlam,  Miriam  J.  Bronski,  Martha  B.  Johnson,  Mary 
E.  Nichols,  Annie  M.  Wilcox. 

Seat  Work  and  Language  Games. —  Nellie  H.  Crowell, 
Katharine  O'Brien. 

Spoken  and  Written  English  Arranged  by  Months. — 
Keziah  J.  Anslow,  Anna  B.  Badlam,  Julia  H.  Cram,  Beatrice 
L.  Hadcock,  Margaret  D.  Mitchell,  Josephine  C.  Scholtes, 
Jennie  F.  White,  Annie  M.  Wilcox,  Emma  F.  Wilson. 

Stories  and  Poems. —  Anna  M.  Brock,  Stella  M.  Coates, 
Annie  M.  Wilcox. 

Type  Studies  in  Reading. —  Minnie  E.  G.  Price,  Josephine 
C.  Scholtes. 

Use  of  Books  in  School  Library. —  Annie  S.  McKissick. 
Writing. —  Mary  E.   Perkins,   Chairman;    Mabel  A. 
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Grogan,  Beatrice  L.  Hadcock,  Alicia  F.  McDonald, 
Gertrude  G.  O'Brien,  Miriam  Sterne. 

Committee  on  Standards. 
Frank  W.  Ballou,  General  Chairman  and  Editor. 

Arithmetic. —  Clarence  H.  Jones,  Chairman;  Gertrude 
E.  Bigelow,  Alton  C.  Churbuck,  John  J.  Cummings, 
Arthur  L.  Gould,  Ellen  M.  Greaney,  Anne  R.  Mohan, 
William  L.  Vosburgh;  and  the  following-named  masters 
during  the  time  when  the  course  of  study  is  being  con- 
sidered: Charles  F.  Merrick,  W.  Lawrence  Murphy, 
George  A.  Smith. 

Miss  Fannie  M.  Morris,  first  assistant  in  charge  of 
the  Plummer  School,  Samuel  Adams  District,  assisted  the 
committee  in  the  preparation  of  Part  II.  of  the  syllabus. 

English. —  Charles  L.  Hanson,  Chairman;  James  A. 
Crowley,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley,'  Carolyn  M.  Gerrish, 
Arthur  W.  Kallom,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney,  Lincoln  Owen, 
Henry  Pennypacker,  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Helen  M. 
Richardson,  Ellen  L.  Roche,  Charles  G.  Wetherbee. 

Sub-Committee  on  Reading,  Stories  and  Literature. — 
James  A.  Crowley,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley,  Carolyn  M. 
Gerrish,  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Ellen  L.  Roche;  and  the 
following  elementary  school  masters:  Joshua  M.  Dill, 
Paul  V.  Donovan,  Joseph  B.  Egan,  William  E.  Perry  and 
Katharine  H.  Shute. 

Sub-Committee  on  Written  and  Spoken  English. —  Arthur 
W.  Kallom,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney,  Lincoln  Owen,  Henry 
Pennypacker,  Helen  M.  Richardson,  Charles  G.  Wether- 
bee; and  the  following  elementary  school  masters:  Emily  F. 
Carpenter,  Augustus  H.  Kelley,  William  L.  Phinney. 

Geography. —  Leonard  O.  Packard,  Chairman;  Agnes  E. 
Barry,  John  Carroll,  Annie  H.  Chadwick,  Everett  L. 
Getchell,  Sarah  A.  Lyons,  Walter  S.  Parker,  Ethel  G. 
Ross;  and  the  following  elementary  school  masters: 
Benjamin  J.  Hinds,  Edward  W.  Schuerch,  Seth  Sears. 

Sub-Committee  on  Third  Grade  Geography. —  Sarah  A. 
Lyons,  Chairman;  Elizabeth  V.  Cloney,  Helena  M.  Follen, 
Alice  G.  Haggerty. 
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TIME  ALLOTMENT. 


Minutes  per  Week. 

Subjects. 

Minimum. 

Suggested. 

Maximum. 

180 

200 

220 

100 

100 

120 

English,  spoken  and  written  

190 

190 

220 

oU 

oU 

30 

Morning  exercises  

50 

60 

75 

ou 

OU 

7C 
/  O 

Nature  and  Geography  

30 

30 

30 

Physical  Training  

50 

75 

90 

325 

375 

425 

Recesses  •  

200 

200 

200 

Spelling  

60 

75 

90 

60 

75 

90 

150 

30 

1,500 

1,500 

Each  subject  should  receive  not  less  than  the  time 
stated  in  the  minimum,  nor  more  than  that  stated  in  the 
maximum  allotment.  Within  these  limits  the  optional 
time  may  be  distributed  according  to  special  needs  at 
different  times. 

The  tendency  to  "cram"  successively  in  different 
subjects  is  condemned  as  detrimental  to  the  child's  progress. 
It  is  believed  that  the  greater  economy  of  time  and  effi- 
ciency of  preparation  is  developed  by  giving  each  subject 
daily  its  proper  allotment  of  time.  Nevertheless,  teachers 
should  not  be  placed  in  strait-jackets  and  should  have  some 
leeway  in  arranging  programs.  The  middle  column  marked 
" Suggested"  shows  a  typical  time  allotment. 
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SUGGESTED  DAILY  DISTKIBUTION  OF  TIME 
THEOUGHOUT  THE  WEEK. 


Subject. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

40 

30 

35 

40 

45 

15 

15 

Morning  exercises  (including  thrift), 

20 

10 

•  10 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

75 

75 

85 

65 

75 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

The  daily  distribution  of  time  indicated  above  is  merely 
suggested  and  need  not  necessarily  be  followed  if  some  other 
distribution  seems  better.  The  thirty  minutes  of  optional 
time  is  divided  into  two  fifteen-minute  periods  so  that 
systematic  instruction  may  be  given  in  those  topics  or 
subjects  in  which  the  children  need  further  assistance.  It 
is  believed  that  this  arrangement  is  preferable  to  a  distribu- 
tion of  this  time  over  the  five  days  of  the  week. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced  teachers  the  following 
distribution  of  suggested  time  for  reading  and  English  is 
suggested: 

READING. 


Divisions. 

Minimum. 

Suggested. 

Maximum. 

A.  M  

"A" 

15 

20 

25 

"B" 

20  , 

25 

30 

P.  M  

"A"  and  "B" 

30 

30 

30 

Total  per  day  

65 
325 

75 
375 

85 
425 

Total  per  week  
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ENGLISH. 


Minimum. 

Suggested. 

Maximum. 

Spoken  and  Written  English,  per  week .  .  . 

1  A  A 

190 

1  A  A 

190 

220 

Spoken  English. 

OA 

OU 

OA 

30 

30 

2.    Conversational  Work  (Oral  Composi- 

tion)   

100 

100 

120 

Written  English. 

1.    Technicalities,  Copymg,  Dictation . . . 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

40 
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PART  I.— AIM,  MEANS  AND  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENT 
IN  SUBJECTS  OF  THE   THIRD  GRADE. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Aim. 

A  wider  acquaintance  with  number  facts,  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill 
in  using  them,  and  power  to  solve  problems. 

Means. 

Interesting,  vigorous,  and  frequent  drills  on  the  abstract  number  facts 
(the  drill  periods  to  be  of  short  duration  but  of  daily  occurrence) ; 
objective  aids  used  in  the  presentation  of  new  topics;  pupils  given  the 
opportunity  to  make  and  to  solve  original  problems. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

I.    Recognition  of  numbers. 

a.  Combinations  of  hundreds,  and  of  hundreds  with  tens  and 

units. 

b.  Ability  to  read  any  number  up  to  1,000. 
II.    Expression  of  numbers. 

a.  By  figures  to  1,000. 

b.  By  figures  and  symbols,  all  number  facts  learned. 

c.  Process  work. 
III.    Relation  of  numbers. 

a.  Number  language. 

Language  extended  to  include  an  understanding  of  mul- 
tiplication and  division. 

b.  Knowledge  of  number  facts. 

1.    Series  work  in  addition  and  subtraction,  combining 
units  with  tens  and  units : 

6       16  96  6        69  99 

+3     +3    to    +3    or    —3       —3    to  —3 

8       28  98  8        28  98 

+2      +2    to    +2  or  —2       —2    to  —2 


9     19     29        99  9     19     29  99 

+7    +7    +7  to  +7  or  —7    —7    —7  to  —7 


2.  Multiplication  and  division  tables  (1-100). 

3.  Multiplication  drills  extended  to  include  the  results  of 

a  product  plus  a  given  number;  e.  g.,  4  by  7  +4,  etc. 
c.    Process  work. 
1.  Addition. 

Practice  in  addition  columns  limited  to  five  addends 
of  numbers  of  three  orders. 
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2.  Subtraction. 

Limited  to  numbers  of  three  orders. 

3.  Multiplication. 

Multiplicand  limited  to  three  orders  and  multiplier 
to  units. 

d.    Written  expression  of  oral  problems. 
IV.    Application  of  numbers. 

a.  Units  of  measure  extended,  including  yard,  gallon,  minute, 

hour,  month,  year. 

b.  Review  of  coins.    Practice  in  making  change.    Simple  prob- 

lems in  buying  and  selling,  using  toy  money. 

c.  Practice  in  telling  time. 
Roman  numerals  through  XII. 

(See,  also,  Part  II.,  Arithmetic,  page  29;  "Seat  Work,"  page  30.) 

DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
(a.)  Drawing. 

Aim. 

To  develop  the  imagination. 

To  lay  the  foundation  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty  in  form  and  color. 
To  develop  readiness  and  facility  in  graphic  expression. 
To  develop  power  to  measure  accurately  and  facility  in  handling  simple 
tools. 

Means. 

Making  drawings  illustrative  of  stories. 
Observing  and  matching  colors. 

Drawing,  in  color,  natural  forms  such  as  budding  branches,  berry  twigs 

and  small  flowers. 
Designing  original  units  and  border  patterns. 
Drawing  from  objects  and  from  memory. 

Making  drawings  to  measurement  of  objects  to  be  constructed.  Con- 
struct simple  flat  objects  of  two  dimensions. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Describe  by  means  of  drawing  a  story  or  incident  in  daily  life. 

Describe  and  make  with  crayons  light  and  dark  tones  of  the  six  standard 
colors. 

Draw  twigs  and  simple  plant  forms  with  emphasis  upon  growth,  pro- 
portion and  careful  study  of  joints  and  buds. 

Represent  the  characteristic  tone  of  color  in  twig,  leaf  and  flower. 

Represent  with  pencil  and  crayons  the  characteristic  shape  and  proportions 
of  common  objects. 

Draw  freehand  lines  in  vertical,  horizontal  and  parallel  positions. 

Construct  simple  flat  objects  of  two  dimensions. 

Make  simple  units  and  border  designs. 

(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  38  and  page  122.) 

(6.)    Manual  Training. 

Aim. 

To  further  organize  activities  induced  by  the  play  instinct. 
To  develop  ability  to  follow  directions: 

a.    Measuring  and  laying  off  distances. 
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b.  Drawing  a  straight  line  between  two  points  and  tracing  curves. 

c.  Cutting  on  straight  and  curved  lines. 

Means. 

Constructing  familiar  objects  of  paper  and  cardboard. 
Working  from  dictation. 

Measuring  and  laying  off  distances  in  inches,  half-inches  and  quarter- 
inches. 

Drawing  and  cutting  straight  and  curved  lines. 
Minimum  Requirement.    (With  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.) 

To  construct  four  simple  articles  of  paper  or  cardboard,  under  teacher's 
direction. 

To  be  able  to  measure  and  lay  off  inches,  half-inches  and  quarter-inches . 
To  be  able  to  cut  on  straight  and  curved  lines. 

(For  further  details  see  page  39,  "Drawing  and  Manual  Training," 
and  page  122,  "Industrial  and  Manual  Arts." 

SPOKEN  ENGLISH. 

Aim. 

To  teach  children  to  talk  upon  subjects  within  their  experience  in  clear, 

intelligent  sentences  and  in  a  natural,  agreeable  manner. 
To  train  the  children  to  arrange  in  order  sentences  upon  a  given  subject. 
To  enlarge  the  individual  child's  vocabulary. 
To  teach  children  to  listen  attentively. 

To  train  children  in  the  use  of  the  voice  in  articulation,  pronunciation 

and  inflection. 
To  correct  grammatical  errors. 
Means. 

Literature.    (Stories,  poems  and  books.) 
Pictures. 

Anecdotes,  based  upon  the  children's  personal  knowledge,  experience  and 
imagination. 

Conversation.    Frequent  practice  given  in  the  class  room. 
Language  •  games . 
Minimum  Requirement. 

One  story  a  month  which  the  children  shall  have  made  their  own  by 

reading  or  telling  to  others. 
One  poem  a  month  memorized. 

One  picture  a  month  understood  and  enjoyed  and  a  short  interesting 
sketch  of  the  artist  presented,  but  not  memorized. 

Two  books  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  during  the  year. 

Constant  review  of  grammatical  forms  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
correction  of  one  of  the  following  grammatical  errors  a  month 
attempted. 

Parts  of  the  verbs  "  come,"  "  do,"  "  give,"  "  see,  "  be." 

Use  of  "  there,"  "  they." 

Use  of  "  am  not ";  not  "  ain't." 

Use  of  "can"  and  "may." 

Use  of  "to"  and  "at." 

Personal  pronouns;  example:  "My  brother  gave  John  and  me  a 
pencil." 
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Attempt  to  meet  standards  furnished  by  Committee  on  Standards  in 
English. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  grade  each  child  should  be  able : 

To  use  correctly  in  conversation  the  words  "there,"  "they," 

"  am  not,"  "  can,"  "  may,"  "  to  "  and  "  at." 
To  talk  interestingly  on  some  familiar  subject  to  the  extent  of 

at  least  five  related  sentences. 
To  recite  from  memory  at  least  eight  lines  of  poetry. 

Suggestions. 

Arouse  a  desire  in  the  children  to  express  their  thoughts. 

Encourage  spontaneous  expression  by  allowing  the  children  to  talk  to 
one  another,  in  groups,  and  to  the  class,  and  not  to  the  teacher 
only.  When  sentences  are  desirable  teach  the  children  to  think 
out  a  sentence  before  speaking. 

Do  not  require  complete  sentences  in  conversational  exercises,  as  the 
practice  is  unnatural,  unusual  in  life,  and  peculiar  to  the  school- 
room. 

Devote  two-thirds  of  the  time  alloted  to  the  subject  of  "English"  to 
"Spoken  English"  and  the  remainder  to  "Written  English." 

Precede  written  English  by  spoken  English. 

Utilize  every  subject  for  free  expression. 

Use  language  games  for  the  correction  of  grammatical  errors. 

See  that  the  children  not  the  teacher  do  the  talking. 

Encourage  the  timid  child  and  discourage  the  voluble  child. 

Reduce  to  a  minimum  interruptions  of  a  child  expressing  a  thought. 

Insist  upon  low,  sweet,  audible  tones,  not  lacking  force,  whether  the  child 
is  engaged  in  ordinary  conversation  or  taking  part  in  a  lesson. 

(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  49.) 

WRITTEN  ENGLISH. 

Aim. 

To  teach  children  to  write  upon  a  given  subject  orderly,  correct,  clear, 
forcible  and  fit  sentences. 

To  give  the  children  skill  in  selecting,  organizing  and  putting  the  thoughts 
of  another  into  correct  form,  whether  the  thoughts  are  obtained 
from  the  spoken  words  or  from  the  printed  page. 

To  train  the  children  to  choose  their  own  subjects. 

To  enlarge  the  individual  child's  vocabulary. 

To  master  the  "technicalities"  of  the  grade. 

To  assist  the  child  to  apply  the  results  achieved  in  his  drills  in  spelling 
and  writing  to  his  written  work. 

Means. 

Lessons  based  upon  the  child's  knowledge,  experience  and  imagination. 

Reproduction  of  stories. 

Copying  with  exactness  from  book  and  board. 

Pupil's  criticisms. 

Rewriting  —  but  never  to  the  point  of  weariness. 

Minimum  requirement. 

Grammatical  errors.    (See  page  50,  under  "Spoken  English.") 
Technicalities. 
Margin. 

Margin  at  left,  width  of  standard  ruler. 
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Capitals. 

Beginning  of  a  sentence,  names  of  people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  "I," 
child's  own  name,  months,  days  of  week,  holidays,  cit;es,  streets, 
first  word  of  a  line  of  poetry,  and  in  titles  of  compositions. 

Punctuation. 

Period  or  question  mark  at  end  of  sentence;  period  after  the  fol- 
lowing abbreviations:  Mr.,  Mrs.,  St.,  Ave.,  Dr.,  Mass. 
Spelling. 

Plurals  in  "  s,"  singular  possessives,  and  a  few  simple  contractions 
as— "don't,"  "  we'll,"  etc. 
Preparation  for  the  use  of  the  Dictionary . 

Alphabetical  arrangement  of  words,    attempt    to    meet  the 
Standards  furnished  by  Committee  on  Standards  in  English: 
At  the  end  of  the  third  grade  each  child  should  be  able: 
To  arrange  familiar  words  alphabetically. 

To  copy  from  eight  to  ten  sentences,  or  four  stanzas  of  two  to  four 
lines  each,  or  one  stanza  of  eight  lines,  with  not  more  than  two 
errors. 

To  write,  with  not  more  than  one  error,  at  least  three  sentences  from 
dictation. 

To  write  at  least  six  sentences  on  some  subject  given  by  the  teacher 
or  chosen  by  the  child.    In  this  the  children  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  technicalities  assigned  to  Grades  I.,  II.  and  III. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  grade  each  child  should  show  by  his  habitual 
use  that  he  knows : 

The  difference  in  meaning  between  bring  and  carry,  and  to  and  at. 

That  every  line  of  poetry  begins  with  a  capital. 

The  following  abbreviations  in  addition  to  those  of  second  grade: 
Dr.,  Mass. 

That  the  singular  possessive  is  shown  by  apostrophe  and  "  s." 
Suggestions. 

Arouse  in  the  children  a  desire  to  write  their  thoughts. 
Encourage  spontaneous  written  expression. 
Use  as  models  for  written  work  sentences  in  spoken  language. 
Teach  the  children  to  think  out  the  sentence  before  writing. 
Cultivate  the  imagination  by  dramatization,  games,  poetry  and  stories. 
Give  specific  rather  than  general  topics;  for  example,  not  "Hiawatha," 
but  one  of  the  following: 

The  Boyhood  of  Hiawatha. 

The  Deer  Hunt. 

The  Fasting. 

The  Building  of  the  Canoe. 
Develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  grammatical  errors  listed  in 

Grades  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
Guard  against  the  repetition  of  the  noun. 

Teach  the  elimination  of  "but,"  "so,"  "and,"  "because,"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  or  in  stringing  sentences  together  as  one  long 
sentence. 

Encourage  the  use  of  familiar  expressions  —  "Long,  long  ago,"  "Once 

upon  a  time,"  etc. 
Omit  oral  preparation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Insist  upon  pupil's  examining  work  before  handing  it  in. 

Determine  the  minimum  requirement  in  accordance  with  the  average 

ability  of  the  class,  but  do  not  restrain  the  gifted  pupils, — encourage 

them.    (See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  63.) 

HYGIENE. 

Aim. 

To  secure  correct  habits  of  living. 
Means. 

Simple  lessons  in  hygiene. 

Immediate  and  continuous  application  of  principles  taught. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Informal  instruction  and  follow-up  care  to  make  permanent  the  following 
habits  initiated  in  the  second  grade: 

Eating  nourishing  food. 

Using  ice  cream  for  lunch  sparingly. 

Getting  plenty  of  sleep  and  exercise. 

Getting  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Bathing  frequently. 

Keeping  head  and  hair  clean. 

Dressing  properly. 

Chewing  slowly. 

Drinking  water  frequently. 

Avoiding  injurious  foods  and  drinks. 

Brushing  teeth  after  each  meal  with  soft  brush. 

Rinsing  mouth  with  tepid  water  after  each  meal. 

Avoiding  exposure  to  infection  or  contagion. 

Avoiding  exposure  to  draughts  at  any  time  but  especially  when  over- 
heated from  play. 
Posture  in  sitting,  in  standing,  and  in  walking. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  simple  lessons  on: 
Cleanliness. 

Care  of  finger  nails. 

Washing  face,  neck,  ears,  hands  and  feet. 
Care  of  schoolroom,  yard,  street  and  shoes. 
Care  to  be  exercised  in  use  of  drinking  fountains. 

Suggestions. 

Encourage  habits  of  cleanliness,  modesty,  and  neatness. 

Cooperate  with  the  nurse  and  school  physician  in  efforts  to  establish 

favorable  conditions  for  the  child's  development. 
Opportunity  for  talks  upon  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  time  allotted 

to  Morning  Exercises. 
Pure  candy  is  wholesome  and  nutritious.    It  may  be  taken  in  moderate 
quantities,  preferably  after  meals,  as  then  it  does  not  interfere 
with  appetite  or  digestion. 
It  is  injurious  if  taken  before  retiring  and  allowed  to  remain  on  teeth  all 
night.    There  is  danger  of  contagion  in  sharing  the  same  piece  of 
candy  or  other  sweets  with  other  children. 
Note. —  The  rules  of  the  School  Board  empower  the  teacher  to  insist 
on  a  "suitable  condition"  (see  Chapter  X.,  Section  234)  for  each  child 
attending  school.    The  condition,  however,  in  which  a  child  presents  himself 
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in  the  schoolroom  depends  largely  on  home  care,  and  some  discretion  must 
be  exercised  when  dealing  with  this  subject.  Reach  satisfactory  standards 
of  the  school  with  the  cooperation  of  the  home. 

(See,  also,  Part  II.,  "  Morning  Talks,"  page  111.) 

MORNING  EXERCISES. 

Aim. 

To  give  instruction  in  good  manners  and  morals. 

To  encourage  and  to  give  specific  instruction  in  the  subject  of  thrift. 

To  establish  sympathetic  relationship  between  teacher  and  class  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day. 

To  strive  to  impress  by  precept  and  example  "the  principles  of  truth, 
justice  and  patriotism,  and  to  train  the  children  to  a  true  com- 
prehension of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dignities  of  American  citizen- 
ship, and  the  avoidance  of  falsehood,  idleness,  and  profanity." 

Means. 

Bible  reading. 

Hymn. 

Songs. 

Story  or  poem,  appropriate  to  the  season,  read  or  recited. 
Morning  talk  by  the  teacher. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Punctual  opening  of  each  session. 

At  least  ten  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  morning  exercises. 
Daily  reading  of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment. 
Daily  consideration  of  some  appropriate  subject  intended  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  the  "Morning  Exercises"  stated  under  "Aim." 

Suggestion. 

Avoid  all  references  to  sectarian  subjects. 
(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  111.) 

MUSIC. 

Aim. 

To  make  the  children  musical. 

To  develop  their  sense  of  rhythm  and  of  pitch. 

To  bring  about  good  singing  tone,  good  enunciation  and  pronunciation. 
To  develop  their  taste  by  teaching  them  only  the  best  music. 
In  the  second  half-year  to  interest  the  children  in  the  beginnings  of  nota- 
tion and  of  sight  reading. 

Means. 

1.  Song  material:  Only  the  songs  in  the  "  Fifty  Songs  for  Rote  Singing," 

or  such  other  songs  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Director  of 
Music  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Music,  shall  be  used. 

2.  Brief  vocal  exercises  for  good  tone  production. 

3.  Rhythmic  drill:   Before  the  children  are  allowed  to  sing  a  song  the 

teacher  should  first  sing  the  complete  song  with  all  stanzas;  then 
sing  the  first  stanza  again,  beating  time;  then  let  the  children 
clap  the  time  (one  clap  for  each  beat)  while  the  teacher  sings 
the  same  stanza  again; 
Or,  the  children  may  march  while  the  teacher  sings.  Some  children 
may  need  special  attention  in  this  rhythmic  training;  such  should 
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be  encouraged  and  helped  by  the  teacher.  The  clapping  should 
emphasize  the  first  beat  in  each  measure.  This  rhythmic  drill 
is  of  great  importance  and  all  the  children  should  take  an  active 
part  in  it. 

4.  Teaching  the  songs :  One  stanza  of  a  new  song  should  be  sung  through 

by  the  teacher,  after  which  the  teacher  should  sing  one  phrase 
only  and  the  children  should  be  taught  that  phrase;  then  the 
second,  and  so  on,  using  words  in  every  case,  until  the  music  of 
the  song  is  committed  to  memory.  Do  not  attempt  any  vari- 
ations in  soft  or  loud,  or  any  other  means  of  expression  until  the 
stanza  can  be  well  sung  as  to  pitch  and  time.  Then  proceed  to 
stanza  two.  The  above  method  of  teaching  songs  may  be 
shortened  as  the  children  become  able  to  learn  more  quickly. 
The  first  presentation  of  rote  songs  shall  be  words  and  music 
together.    The  words  may  then  be  recited  or  read  in  unison. 

5.  As  the  children  develop  their  sense  of  rhythm  the  teacher  may  ask 

the  more  intelligent  children  to  clap  the  rhythm  of  the  simpler 
songs  (one  clap  for  each  note)  while  the  other  children  clap  the 
meter  (one  clap  for  each  beat).  This  rhythmic  teaching  should 
only  be  applied  after  a  song  has  been  sung  by  the  children  and 
is  familiar  to  them. 

6.  Monotones:   Children  whose  sense  of  pitch  and  time  is  defective 

should  retain  their  regular  seats  in  the  room  and  be  allowed  to 
sing  with  the  others.  Do  not  discourage  them  by  isolation. 
Those  who  do  not  improve  may  be  asked  to  listen  and  then  try 
again. 

Some  special  attention  should  be  given  if  possible  to  children  who 
are  backward  in  music. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

All  the  starred  songs  for  Grades  I.  and  II.  and  all  the  songs  for  Grade  III. 
in  "  Fifty  Songs  for  Rote  Singing." 

Second  Half -Year. 
Diatonic  exercises  from  the  staff  with  "  one  "  in  any  position. 
Exercises  from  the  staff  with  skips  in  the  tonic  triad. 
Simple  exercises  in  rhythm. 
Combination  of  tune  and  time. 

Simple  exercises  in  two-four,  three-four  and  four-four  time,  using 
quarter-note,  half-note,  dotted  half-note,  whole  note,  and  cor- 
responding rests,  in  the  major  keys. 
Note. —  Keys  and  key  signatures  are  not  required  to  be  taught,  but  the 
signatures  should  always  appear  when  using  notations.    A  quarter-note  to  be 
called  a  quarter-note,  a  half-note  a  half-note,  etc.    No  other  terms  to  be 
substituted. 

NATURE  AND  GEOGRAPHY, 
(a.)  Nature. 

Aim. 

To  create  an  interest  in  nature. 
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Means. 

Contact  with  nature  through 

Excursions  and  neighborhood  walks. 
Gardening  —  home  and  school  gardens  —  window  boxes. 
Conversations. 
Stories,  poems,  pictures. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Consider  the  following  pests  and  the  means  of  extermination:  Moth, 

caterpillar,  fly,  mosquito,  rat. 
Teach  some  of  the  trees,  flowers,  birds,  etc.,  suggested  under  each  of  the 
following  heads.    Select   material  which  is   common  to  the 
neighborhood  or  which  can  be  easily  obtained.  Reasonable 
substitutions  may  be  made. 
Seeds. —  Milkweed,  bur,  corn,  pea,  maple  key,  apple  seed. 
Trees. —  Maple,  horse-chestnut,  willow,  spruce,  apple. 
Flowers. —  Buttercups,  daisy,  dandelion,  aster,  goldenrod,  violet, 
geranium. 

Birds. —  Robin,  eagle,  owl,  sparrow,  pigeon,  blue  jay,  lark. 
Domestic  Animals. —  Cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  hen,  rabbit. 
Wild  Animals. —  Squirrels,  bear,  lion,  tiger,  elephant,  seal,  whale. 
Fruits. —  Apple,  orange,  lemon,  peach,  banana,  grapes. 
Vegetables. —  Pumpkin,  potato,  onion,  corn,  peas. 

(&.)  Geography. 

Aim. 

To  arouse  an  interest  in  the  people  of  various  lands,  and  to  give  some 
simple  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  activities. 

Means. 

Study  of  people. 

In  our  local  region :  Types  that  are  known  to  every  child,  therefore 
their  physical  differences  may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  idea  of  three 
great  racial  groups. 
In  distant  regions:  The  Eskimo,  Indian,  the  Dutch,  the  Japanese. 
The  race  to  which  each  belongs;  physical  characteristics. 
Climate. 

Local  region. 
The  sun. 

Daily  motion  (morning,  noon,  evening) . 
Involves  points  of  compass:  N.,  S.,  E.,  W. 
Uses. 
Light  and  heat. 

Day  and  night,  effects  on  children,  other  people,  plants, 
animals. 
The  seasons. 

Names;  months  in  each. 

Effect  upon  plant  life,  animal  life,  people,  clothing,  games, 
occupations  of  children  and  older  people. 
The  weather. 
The  sky. 

Clouds;  sunrise  and  sunset. 
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Moisture:  Rain,  snow. 
Temperature. 

Familiar  terms:  Warm,  cool,  warmer,  cooler. 
Wind. 

Name  the  weather  vane  work  of  the  wind. 
Distant  regions. 

Activities  that  seem  to  be  the  result  of  climate,  of  children  and 
older  people  in  far  away  lands. 

Suggestions. 

The  above  outline  on  geography  is  not  intended  to  add  anything  to  the 
instruction  which  is  already  being  given  incidentally  in  geography; 
rather  the  purpose  has  been  merely  to  bring  together  the  ideas  on 
geography  which  can  be  thus  covered. 

Something  should  be  done  in  both  nature  and  geography.  If  the  two 
fifteen-minute  periods  given  to  nature  permit,  some  of  the  suggested 
work  in  geography  may  be  done  in  that  time.  Some  of  the  work 
in  geography  should  be  done  incidentally  as  heretofore,  as  in  the 
reading,  for  example. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

For  details  of  the  course  in  physical  training,  see  the  printed  cards  which 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 


READING. 

Aim. 

To  promote  correct  habits  of  reading  and  study. 

To  train  children  to  get  independently  thoughts  expressed  in  written  or 
printed  words. 

To  enable  children  to  enjoy  the  knowledge  and  inspiration  found  in 
books. 

Means. 

Study  of  phonics. 

Word  study. 

Phrase  recognition. 

Training  in  distinct  enunciation. 

Training  in  good  expression. 

Training  in  silent  reading. 

Aids  in  securing  good  reading. 

Reproduction. 

Dramatization. 

Story  reading  and  story  telling  by  the  teacher. 
Outside  reading  by  the  pupil. 
Minimum  Requirement. 
Phonics. 

Review  and  completion  of  all  phonics. 
Particular  attention  given  to  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
Word  study. 

Of  words  not  easily  analyzed  —  as  "  enough,"  "  though,"  etc. 
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Of  words  not  easily  recognized,  as  follows: 
(Review  those  in  the  second  grade  syllabus.)  t 
saw  —  was  heard  —  hard       of  —  off  —  for  —  from 

live  —  love         that  —  what        you  —  your 
who  —  whom      come  —  came       ever  —  never  —  even 
on  —  no  very  —  every       who  —  how 

though  —  through  —  thought         said  —  says 
then  —  when       but  —  put  these  —  them 

when  —  went      then  —  them        run  —  ran 
Oral  reading. 

Four  second  grade  readers  for  easy  sight  reading. 
Third  grade  readers  read. 
Silent  reading. 

Books  from  the  school  library. 
Statement  of  standards  furnished  in  part  by  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards in  English. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  grade  each  child  should  be  able 

To  apply  to  new  words  the  phonetic  principles  necessary  to 

pronounce  them  correctly. 
To  read  with  fluency  and  accuracy  and  good  expression  from 

any  of  the  easier  third  readers  when  reading  orally. 
To  read  understandingly  when  reading  silently. 
To  reproduce  orally  the  central  thought  of  a  paragraph  which  he 

has  read  either  orally  or  silently. 
To  enunciate  clearly  and  distinctly  when  reading  orally. 

Suggestions. 

Teachers  should  remember  that, 

Mere  word  calling  is  not  reading. 

The  attention  of  the  class  should  be  centered  on  the  thought,  although 
the  rambling  discussion  of  what  is  read  is  at  times  permissible. 

The  personal  experience  of  the  pupil  as  related  to  the  thought  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  any  reading  lesson. 

Visualization  is  helpful. 

Reading  that  stimulates  the  imagination  is  valuable. 
Pictures  accompanying  the  text  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
A  drill  on  selected  passages  for  oral  expression  is  valuable. 
Articulation,  pronunciation  and  inflection  are  an  important  part  of 

every  reading  lesson. 
A  much  larger  part  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  silent  reading 

than  is  now  the  practice. 
The  new  words  should  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  sentences. 
(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  117.) 

SPELLING. 

Aim. 

To  teach  the  child  to  spell  phonetic  words. 

To  teach  the  child  to  spell  such  unphonetic  words  as  may  be 
required  in  the  written  work  of  the  grade. 

Means. 

Oral  and  written  practice  in  spelling  phonetic  words  and  words  containing 
difficult  elements. 
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Use  of  eye,  ear,  voice  and  muscular  sense  as  avenues  of  learning  to  spell. 
Spelling  matches  and  games. 
Encouragement  of  home  study. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Ability  to  spell  with  at  least  the  established  degree  of  accuracy  the  words 

contained  in  the  minimum  list  prepared  for  Grade  III. 
Ability  to  spell  all  other  words  used  frequently  by  the  children  in  their 

written  English. 
The  minimum  and  supplementary  lists  for  third  grade  follow : 
The  number  following  each  word  indicates  the  per  cent  of  pupils  who  should 
spell  that  word  correctly : 


Total  Number  of  Words  in  Minimum  List,  200. 


May 

99 

too 

90 

dozen 

86' 

Boston 

98 

while 

90 

enough 

86 

Sunday 

97 

broken 

89 

juice 

86 

April 

96 

caught 

89 

morning 

86 

Monday 

96 

chopped 

89 

obey 

86 

almost 

95 

country 

89 

quart 

86 

grade 

95 

evening 

89 

stairs 

86 

coming 

94 

farther 

89 

thought 

86 

having 

93 

moving 

89 

Tuesday 

86 

move 

93 

nothing 

89 

which 

86 

pair 

93 

ought 

89 

whose 

86 

teacher 

93 

answer 

88 

yesterday 

86 

always 

92 

apron 

88 

dropped 

85 

comb 

92 

August 

88 

guess 

85 

doctor 

92 

bought 

88 

heard 

85 

dollar 

92 

July 

88 

listen 

85 

driving 

92 

learn 

88 

noise 

85 

earth 

92 

rough 

88 

October 

85 

hour 

92 

sugar 

88 

people 

85 

June 

92 

though 

88 

quiet 

85 

making 

92 

another 

87 

stopped 

85 

March 

92 

breakfast 

87 

using 

85 

money 

92 

dictation 

87 

vacation 

85 

much 

92 

fruit 

87 

Wednesday 

85 

between 

91 

knock 

87 

although 

84 

brought 

91 

lose 

87 

bridge 

84 

build 

91 

November 

87 

built 

84 

busy 

91 

ready 

87 

early 

84 

chair 

91 

third 

87 

family 

84 

children 

91 

uncle 

87 

honest 

84 

Friday 

91 

upon 

87 

month 

84 

iron 

91 

wagon 

87 

throw 

84 

o'clock 

91 

world 

87 

tomorrow 

84 

often 

91 

building 

86 

used 

84 

very 

91 

chimney 

86 

afraid 

83 

blew 

90 

climb 

86 

cousin 

83 

just 

90 

daughter 

86 

dishes 

83 

mouth 

90 

December 

86 

empty 

83 
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field 

83 

visitor 

81 

September 

77 

first 

83 

eleven 

80 

stories 

77 

grocer 

83 

holiday 

80 

doesn't 

76 

quarter 

83 

quite 

80 

either 

76 

taught 

83 

replied 

80 

February- 

76 

animal 

82 

stooped 

80 

knocked 

76 

January- 

82 

their 

80 

neither 

76 

kept 

82 

touch 

80 

piano 

76 

pupil 

82 ! 

twelve 

80 

saucer- 

76 

right 

82 

watch 

80 

writing 

76 

running 

82 

autumn 

79 

picture 

75 

true 

82 

break 

79 

towards 

75 

visit 

82 

careful 

79 

women 

75 

wrong 

82 

juicy 

79 

themselves 

74 

breath 

81 

piece 

79 

Thursday- 

74 

broke 

81 

Saturday 

79 

divide 

73 

clothes 

81 

truly- 

79 

stretch 

73 

color 

81 

carried 

78 

squirrel 

71 

forty- 

81 

cities 

78 

written 

71 

friend 

81 

knives 

78 

sleigh 

70 

laughed 

81 

whole 

78 

surely 

70 

leaving 

81 

woman 

78 

threw 

70 

meant 

81 

Christmas 

77 

fierce 

68 

minute 

81 

countries 

77 

pitcher 

68 

naughty- 

81 

fourth 

77 

umbrella 

68 

nickel 

81 

known 

77 

scholar 

63 

question 

81 

notice 

77 

through 

59 

shining 

81 

pleasant 

77 

really 

57 

study 

81 

raise 

77 

Supplementary  List. 
This  list  of  words  may  be  used  for  word  study,  but  are  not  to  be  used  in 
spelling  until  children  have  reached  the  standard  degree  of  accuracy  in 
spelling  the  minimum  list. 


above 

ashamed 

beans 

better 

acorn 

beat 

bitter 

addition 

back 

become 

blade 

afternoon 

bake 

before 

blame 

air 

baker 

beg 

bleed 

alike 

bakery 

began 

block 

alive 

band 

begin 

blood 

also 

bare 

begun 

blot 

ankle 

barefoot 

behind 

blouse 

anybody 

barn 

belong 

blow 

anyone 

barrel 

below 

board 

anything 

basket 

bend 

bob  white 

anyway 

bath 

bent 

bone 

anywhere 

bathe 

berries 

bonnet 

around 

beach 

berry 

both 

arrow 

bead 

bet 

bottle 
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bottom 

copy 

bough 

cornmeal 

brass 

cost 

brick 

cotton 

broom 

cough 

brown 

couldn't 

bubble 

county 

bucket 

cover 

buckle 

crackers 

bud 

cradle 

buggy- 

cranberries 

bump 

crawl 

bun 

cream 

bunch 

crib 

burst 

crooked 

bush 

crow 

butterfly 

crumb 

cage 

daisy 

camp 

dance 

camping 

dare 

candle 

date 

cane 

deep 

card 

denj 

carrier 

dentist 

castle 

diary 

catechism 

didn't 

caterpillar 

die 

cattle 

died 

chain 

digging 

^  fete  *  & 

chalk 

dime 

cheek 

dinner 

cheese 

dipper 

cherries 

double 

chestnut 

doughnut 

chew 

down 

chicken 

drag 

chocolate 

drank 

church 

draw 

circus 

dream 

clap 

i  dried 

class 

drove 

clean 

drown 

clock 

drunk 

close 

rlnnlrc! 

1.1  LI  \_,  IS.  o 

cloth 

dull 

coal 

dust 

coast 

dusty 

colt 

company 

earache 

concert 

Easter 

easy 

full 

else 

funny 

end 

even 

gallon 

everybody 

garter 

everyone 

geese 

everything 

getting 

everywhere 

giant 

example 

glass 
gloves 

fair 

gnaw 

fairy 

gold 

fare 

goodbye 

farm 

goodnight 

farmer 

goose 

farming 

grandfather 

feather 

grandma 

feel 

grandmother 

fifteen 
file 

grandpa 

grapes 

find 

green 

fine 

0TPW 

finger 

giounu. 

fire 

grow 

fishes 

growl 

fishing 

fist 

hail 

five 

hall 

fix 
flag 

hammer 
hammock 

flake 

handball 

flew 

handle 

flies 

hang 

floor 

happv 

t  L  J 

flour 

hasn't 

flow 

hate 

folks 

haven't 

follow 

have  to 

food 

hawk 

fool 

hay 

foot 

heart 

football 

heel 

forget 

held 

fork 

hello 

found 

herself 

fourteen 

himself 

frog 

hold 

front 

hole 

frost 

hood 

froze 

hoof 

fudge 

hook 
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lilac 

limb 

limp 

lion 

load 

lock 

lot 

loud 

low 

lump 

lunch 

made 

marble 

mark 

mast 

matter 

meat 

melt 

middle 

mill 

miss 

mitten 

mix 

monkey 

multiply 

music 

must 

myself 

nail 

nearly 

neck 

needle 

news 

newspaper 

nice 

nine 

nobody 

noisy 

noon 

no  one 

numb 

oatmeal 

oats 

oh 

open 

overalls 

overcoat 

owl 


page 

pain 

pair 

pants 

park 

parlor 

parrot 

part 

paste 

patch 

peanuts 

pear 

peas 

peddle 

peel 

penny 

perhaps 

petting 

picnic 

pie 

pigeon 

pillow  ' 

pinch 

pint 

pioneer 

places 

plank 

plant 

plum 

poem 

poetry 

point 

polite 

pond 

postman 

postoffice 

potato 

pound 

primary 

prove 

pumpkin 

rabbit 

race 

railroad 

rainbow 

rang 

rattle 

reach 

reader 

reading 
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slow 

stable 

talk 

valentine 

small 

stand 

tame 

violet 

smoke 

star 

tardy 

snake 

start 

than 

wake 

snowing 

starve 

thank 

walk 

so 

stay 

Thanksgiving 

wall 

soap 

stem 

them 

week 

sold 

still 

thread 

west 

somebody 

stockings 

ticket 

WXlccl 

someone 

stood 

tickle 

W  ±i.CLLC  V  CI 

something 

strap 

tight 

whip 

sometime 

straw 

tire 

whistle 

sometimes 

strawberries 

tomato 

wild 

sorry 

strike 

touch 

winter 

spade 

sum 

track 

wipe 

sparrow 

sunny 

tramp 

won 

speak 

supper 

trick 

wood 

spelb'ng 

swear 

trip 

worth 

splint 

sweet 

trouble 

splinter 

swim 

turkey 

yard 

spoon 

twice 

yellow 

spot 

tag 

yet 

spring 

take 

unless 

square 

taking 

upset 

WRITING. 

Aim. 

To  teach  hygienic  position  of  hand  and  body  in  writing. 
To  teach  correct  letter  forms  in  order  that  the  children  may  express  them- 
selves freely  in  written  English. 
To  prepare  for  the  approved  writing  forms  in  the  upper  grades. 
Means. 

Study  and  practice  of  approved  letter  forms  and  figures; 
Special  study  of  forms  such  as: 

"or,"  "ow,"  "os,"  "br,"  "bl,"  "ou,"  "we,"  "ve<"  "re,"  "wa," 
"  va,"  "ra,"  'wi,"  "  vi,"  "be,"  "by,"  "ry,"  etc. 

All  forms  involved  in  written  language. 
Minimum  Requirement. 

Ability  to  write  the  approved  small  and  capital  letters  and  figures  with 
that  accuracy  of  form  and  neatness  of  arrangement  which  is  a 
reasonable  achievement  for  third  grade  children. 
Ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  writing  insisted  on  in  drill  work  to  writ- 
ing involved  in  all  written;  work,  covering  dictation,  spelling, 
copying,  original  compositions  and  figures. 
Suggestions. 

While  most  of  the  writing  must  be  supervised,  in  this  grade  children  should 
be  expected  to  acquire  some  independence  in  their  ability  to  write 
the  approved  forms  in  correct  position. 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  position  of  the  hand,  of  the  body  and 
of  the  pen  or  pencil. 

(See,  also,  Part  II.,  page  124.) 
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PART  II  —  SUGGESTIONS  ON  AIMS,  MATTER 
AND  METHODS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Complete  review  and  mastery  of  Grade  II.  number  work  should  precede 
the  regular  work  of  Grade  III. 

I.    Recognition  of  Numbers. 
Teach  and  illustrate  the  decimal  scale  through  1,000,  by  the  use  of  splints, 
forming  bundles  of  10's  and  100's,  bound  with  rubber  bands. 

Let  the  pupils  count  out  and  bind  the  bundles  of  10's  and  100's.  By 
means  of  splints  and  bundles,  let  the  children  express  these  numbers. 
48  —  4  tens,  8  ones. 
36  —  3  tens,  6  ones. 
125  —  1  hundred,  2  tens,  5  ones. 
Let  the  teacher  lay  out  splints  and  bundles  of  splints  on  the  table,  and  have 
the  children  read  and  then  write  the  corresponding  numbers  in  figures. 


Illustrate  by  Chart. 


Hundreds. 

Tens. 

Ones. 

3 

2 

1 

4 

5 

7 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

8 

9 

0 

0 

8 

6 

7 

3 

0 

5 

II.  Expression  of  Numbers. 
From  teacher's  dictation,  pupils  write  on  blackboard  or  paper  numbers  in 
figures. 

27  1,000 

108  402 

450  420 

300  900 

694  763 

When  pupils  have  acquired  considerable  skill  in  writing  numbers  in  figures 
from  dictation,  the  exercise  may  be  varied  by  writing  the  numbers  on  the 
board  in  words,  and  requiring  the  children  to  write  them  in  figures. 
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a.  Example. 
Three  hundred  seventy. 
One  hundred  six. 
Five  hundred  eleven. 
Six  hundred  seventy-five. 

Note. —  Observe  correct  form;  three  hundred  seventy,  not  three  hundred 
and  seventy. 

b.    Seat  Work. 

Write  column  of  numbers  on  board.  Near  by  hang  a  chart,  on  which  the 
numbers  from  1  to  20  are  written  in  words;  also  the  10's  to  90;  the  word 
"  hundred  "  and  the  word  "  thousand." 

Pupils  write  in  words  the  numbers  written  on  the  blackboard,  copying  the 
correct  spelling  from  the  chart. 

Example. 
589    Five  hundred  eighty-nine. 
160    One  hundred  sixty. 
372    Three  hundred  seventy-two. 
49  Forty-nine. 
408    Four  hundred  eight. 
900    Nine  hundred. 
Require  carefulness  and  neatness  in  all  number  work,  on  blackboard  and 
paper,  making  figures  large  and  plain. 

Insist  on  correctly  made  signs:    H  X  =. 

Do  not  accept  figures  or  signs  of  doubtful  form. 

III.    Relation  of  Numbers. 
Teach  the  terms  "add,"  " subtract,"  "multiply"  and  "divide." 
If  needed,  also  teach  "sum,"  "remainder"  and  "product." 
Column  addition  must  be  preceded  by  abundant  drill  on  addition  by  endings, 
familiarly  known  as  "series  work  in  addition." 

Success  in  rapid  and  accurate  addition  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  of 


this  work. 

a.  When  the  sum  of  the  units  is  less  than  ten. 

4           4           4           4   4 

+3       +13       +23       +33   +93 

b.  When  the  sum  of  the  units  equals  ten. 

4           4           4           4   4 

+16       +26       +36       +46   +96 

c.  When  the  sum  of  the  units  exceeds  ten. 

9           9           9           9   9 

+6       +16       +26       +36   +96 

Add  upward. 

Series  Work  in  Subtraction. 

a.  7          17         27         37   97 

—  3      —  3      —  3       —  3   — 3 

b.  10         20         30         40   90 

—  7      —  7      —  7      —  7   — 7 

c.  15          25          35          45   95 

—  9       — 9      — 9       —  9   —  9 
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Teach  multiplication  and  division  tables  objectively. 

Precede  formal  development  of  tables  by  counting  by  5's,  10's  2's,  4's, 

8's....3's,  6's,  9's....7's. 

Count  backward  by  2's,  5's  and  10's.  Count  by  2's  5's  and  10's  to  100; 
by3'sto30;  4's  to  40;  by  6's  to  60,  etc. 

The  tables  may  be  learned  in  a  much  easier  order  than  usual,  as  follows: 
10's,  5's  2's,  4's,  8's  3's,  6's,  9's  7's. 

If  the  table  of  7's  is  placed  last,  as  the  most  difficult,  it  may  be  discovered 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it. 

All  the  combinations  except  7X7  have  appeared  in  the  previous  tables, 
on  the  basis  of  the  commutative  law,  7X5=5X7. 

Forms  of  Multiplication  Drill. 
1.    2        2        2        2  2  2  2  2  2  2 

222222222 


2 
10 


2 

12 


2 
14 


2 
16 


3.  4 

9 
2 
10 
6 

3X4 
8 
5 
1 


2 
18 


20 

2.    4444  4    1      4  4  4  4  4 

X6       10        3        8         2         5         7         9         1  4 


5.    2X6  +  1  4X7  +  1 

3X5+1  4X9+2 
3X9+2  4X3+3 
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Observe  that  when  the  multiplier  is  2,  only  1  is  added  to  the  product;  when 
the  multiplier  is  3,  only  1  or  2  may  be  added  to  the  product;  when  the  multi- 
plier is  four,  1,  2  or  3  may  be  added  to  the  product. 

Observance  of  the  above  rule  throughout  the  tables  will  make  this  work 
very  helpful. 

Teach  process  of  addition  by  means  of  splints,  using  two  addends. 
a.    When  the  sum  of  each  column  is  less  than  ten. 

73  464 
+25  +325 


b.  When  the  sum  of  any  column  equals  ten. 

34  362 
+76  +238 

c.  When  the  sum  of  any  column  exceeds  ten. 

87  978 
+69  +359 

When  process  is  clearly  understood  with  two  addends,  increase  number  of 
addends  to  three,  four  and  then  five. 

962                       469  950 

403                       258  809 

49                         35  134 

  864  96 

  852 


Illustrate  subtraction  of  two-place  or  three-place  numbers,  by  means  of 
splints;  also  by  means  of  chart.    (See  below.) 

a.    With  numbers  which  do  not  require  the  breaking  of  bundles. 

96  978 
—43  —142 


b. 


With  numbers  which  do  require  the  breaking  up  of  bundles. 
83  836  403  900 

—49  —298  —169  —256 


Hundreds. 


Tens 


Ones. 


2 
9 

11 


3 
7 

13 
7 


523 
—297 

226 


Teach  but  one  method  of  subtraction. 
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Either  the  well-known  method, 

723  9  from  13  leaves  4. 

^259  5  from  11  leaves  6. 

464  2  from  6  leaves  4. 

Or  the  Austrian  method,  also  known  as  the  addition  method, 
843  7  +  6  =  13 

—687  9  +  5  =  14 

156  7  +  1  =8 

Problem  Work. 

The  oral  problem  work  of  Grade  III.  forms  an  important  part  of  the  year's 
program. 

Abundant  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  solving  of  simple  problems 
based  upon  the  fundamental  facts  and  processes. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  small  numbers  in  all  the  problem  work  of 
this  grade. 

In  making  up  problems,  the  teacher  should  keep  largely  within  the  child's 
experience. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  make  and  to  solve  original  problems. 

After  the  pupil  has  solved  his  problem  orally,  he  may  be  required  to  place 
the  written  form  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper. 

Example. —  There  are  seven  days  in  a  week.  How  many  days  in  eight 
weeks?    The  pupil  answers  56  days,  then  writes  7 

X8 

56 

Example. —  John  had  38  marbles.    He  gave  9  to  James,  and  had  left. 

The  pupil  answers  29  marbles,  then  writes  38 

—9 

29 

Example. —  Mary  read  36  pages  in  her  new  book.    She  has  8  more  pages  to 
read.    How  many  pages  are  there  in  her  book?    The  pupil  answers  44  pages, 
and  writes  36 
+8 

44 

Note. —  The  answer  must  always  be  given  orally,  before  the  written  form  is; 
placed  on  the  board. 

Suggested  Problem  Work. 
Playing  games,  such  as  bean  bag,  ring  toss,  tenpins  and  ball,  for  which 
individual  or  team  scores  are  kept,  awakens  interest,  and  motivates  the  number 
work. 

A  game  of  tenpins. 


Tom  

3 

5 

4 

7 

2 

Willie  

4 

3 

7 

2 

6 

Find  complete  scores.    Name  the  winner. 
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Teams  of  five  pupils  each,  designated  by  red  and  blue  badges,  deepen  interest . 


Blues  

8 

CO 

5 

4 

7 

Reds  

4 

9 

6 

4 

5 

Mary  has  a  score  of  25;  what  will  her  score  be  if  she  makes  7;  or  9;  or  3;  or  5? 

Find  Cost  of  Lunches. 
On  the  blackboard  place  the  bill  of  fare,  with  the  price  of  each  article. 

Bill  of  Fare. 


Milk  .      .      .  . 

3  cents. 

Cocoa  ... 

4  cents. 

Soup  .      .      .  . 

.  •   6  cents. 

Jelly  sandwich 

5  cents. 

Baked  beans  . 

5  cents. 

Ham  sandwich 

7  cents. 

Brown  bread  . 

4  cents. 

Tomato  sauce  . 

3  cents. 

Lemonade 

5  cents. 

Bread  and  butter  . 

4  cents. 

Cookies 

2  cents. 

Gingerbread 

4  cents. 

What  would  your  luncheon  cost  if  you  had  soup,  bread  and  butter  and 

cookies? 

If  you  take  a  ham  sandwich,  cocoa  and  gingerbread? 
Select  two  things  that  will  cost  10  cents. 
Select  three  things  that  will  cost  15  cents. 

What  would  you  pay  for  two  luncheons  of  jelly  sandwich,  cocoa  and  brown 
bread? 

Making  Candy. 
Chocolate  Caramels. 
3  pounds  brown  sugar. 
\  pound  of  butter. 
^  pound  of  grated  chocolate. 
\  pound  of  granulated  sugar. 
1  pint  of  milk. 
Vanilla  flavor. 

At  5  cents  a  pound,  what  does  the  brown  sugar  cost? 
At  28  cents  a  pound,  what  does  the  butter  cost? 
At  36  cents  a  pound  for  the  chocolate,  what  does  the  chocolate  cost? 
They  used  milk  at  10  cents  a  quart.    How  much  did  they  pay  for  the  milk 
for  the  candy? 

At  8  cents  a  pound,  what  did  they  pay  for  the  granulated  sugar? 

Two  girls  kept  a  refreshment  stand  in  their  yard,  one  Saturday  afternoon. 
They  sold  candy,  peanuts  and  lemonade. 

They  sold  12  glasses  of  lemonade  at  5  cents  a  glass;  8  bags  of  peanuts  at  4 
cents  a  bag;  and  9  bags  of  candy  at  6  cents  a  bag. 

How  much  did  they  receive  for  the  lemonade?  For  the  peanuts?  For  the 
candy? 
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Addition. 

George  weighs  67  pounds.  Harry  weighs  6  pounds  more  than  George. 
How  many  pounds  does  Harry  weigh? 

Charles  has  read  58  pages  in  his  new  book  and  has  8  more  pages  to  read. 
How  many  pages  are  there  in  his  book? 

John's  father  paid  36  dollars  for  a  suit,  and  6  dollars  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  How 
much  did  both  cost? 

Fred  sold  9  papers  in  the  morning,  and  26  papers  in  the  afternoon.  How 
many  papers  did  he  sell  in  all? 

Grace  had  68  cents  and  she  asked  her  father  to  give  her  7  cents  more  so  that 
she  can  buy  a  doll.    How  much  does  she  expect  to  pay  for  the  doll? 

Subtraction. 

A  boy  had  15  tame  pigeons.  He  sold  7  of  them.  How  many  pigeons  has 
he  now? 

Gladys  wrote  34  words  and  misspelled  7  of  them.  How  many  did  she  have 
right? 

Twelve  boys  were  playing  ball.  Five  boys  went  home  to  dinner.  How 
many  boys  were  playing  ball  then? 

There  were  16  cars  in  a  train.  Seven  cars  were  switched  off  upon  a  side 
track.    How  many  cars  were  there  in  the  train  then? 

James  earned  65  cents  and  spent  8  cents  for  a  ball.  How  many  cents  did 
he  then  have? 

Multiplication. 
A  quart  of  milk  costs  9  cents.    What  will  7  quarts  cost? 
Tom  learned  to  spell  9  new  words  each  day.    How  many  words  did  he 
learn  in  8  days? 

A  boy  gets  9  marbles  for  a  cent.    How  many  marbles  will  he  get  for  5  cents? 
Harold  is  8  years  old,  and  his  father  is  four  times  as  old  as  he  is.    How  old 
is  his  father? 

Henry  sold  9  papers  on  Friday,  and  3  times  as  many  on  Saturday.  How 
many  did  he  sell  on  Saturday? 

Ethel  read  6  pages  in  her  reading  book  on  Monday,  and  4  times  as  many 
pages  on  Tuesday.    How  many  pages  did  she  read  on  Tuesday? 

Division. 

How  many  2-cent  stamps  can  you  buy  for  24  cents?    For  18  cents? 
How  many  glasses  of  soda,  at  5  cents  a  glass,  can  you  buy  for  45  cents? 
For  25  cents? 

Frank  had  a  dollar.  He  divided  it  equally  among  his  4  brothers.  How 
much  did  each  receive? 

A  class  read  72  pages  in  6  days.    How  many  pages  did  they  read  in  1  day? 

A  schoolroom  has  42  seats.  If  there  are  7  seats  in  each  row,  how  many 
rows  are  there  in  the  room? 

At  10  cents  a  dozen,  how  many  dozen  of  tea  rolls  can  you  buy  for  50  cents? 

How  many  8-inch  lengths  can  I  cut  from  a  piece  of  ribbon  80  inches  long? 

IV.    Application  of  Numbers. 

As  a  basis  for  measure  work  in  Grade  III.  review  carefully  the  units  of 
measure  taught  in  Grades  I.  and  II. 

The  actual  measures  should  be  used  by  the  pupils.  They  must  be  made 
to  seem  real  by  abundant  use;  merely  to  learn  the  tables  is  of  little  value. 

Application  to  everyday  use  must  be  made  by  the  pupils. 
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a.  Pint;  quart;  gallon. 

10  qts.  =  pts. 

6  gals.  =  qts. 

14  pts.  =  qts. 

24  qts.  =  gals. 

Problems. 

1.  At  10  cents  a  quart,  what  will  a  pint  of  milk  cost? 

2.  At  40  cents  a  gallon,  what  will  a  quart  of  vinegar  cost? 

3.  Carrie's  mother  put  up  16  pints  of  apple  jelly.    How  many  quarts? 

4.  Mrs.  White  buys  2  quarts  of  milk  every  day.  How  many  quarts  does 
she  buy  in  8  days? 

5.  From  6  gallons  of  milk,  how  many  quarts  may  be  sold? 

6.  A  milkman  sold  40  quarts  of  milk  to  1  family  in  a  month.  How  many 
gallons  did  they  use? 

7.  At  5  cents  a  quart,  what  will  a  gallon  of  oil  cost? 

8.  A  man  bought  5  gallons  of  gasolene  for  his  auto,  feow  many  quart 
cans  can  he  fill  with  the  gasolene? 

b.  Inches;  feet;  yards. 

9  ft. 
6  yds 

8  ft. 
24  in. 

Problems. 

I  have  a  rope  36  inches  long.    How  many  feet  are  there  in  it? 
A  table  is  5  feet  long.    How  many  inches  long  is  it? 

A  table  measures  18  feet  around  the  edge.    How  many  yards  in  18  feet? 
If  you  have  a  garden  plot,  5  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  how  many  feet  of 
wire  netting  will  you  need  to  inclose  it? 

Measure  the  length  of  your  desk  in  inches.    Measure  the  width  in  inches. 
Measure  the  length  of  the  blackboard  in  feet  and  inches. 
How  wide  is  the  door  of  your  schoolroom? 
How  long  is  the  pointer? 

Measure  the  length  and  the  width  of  the  cover  of  the  chalk  box. 

With  square  inches,  construct  a  tablet  6  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide. 
How  many  inches  around  the  tablet? 

With  square  inches,  construct  a  3-inch  square.  How  many  square  inches 
does  it  contain?    How  many  inches  in  the  four  edges? 

On  the  printed  lines,  cut  a  sheet  of  block  paper  into  strips. 

Cut  a  strip  8  inches  long  and  one  6  inches  long.  Put  the  strips  together. 
How  long  a  strip  have  you  now? 

Put  an  8-inch  strip  with  a  9-inch  strip.  How  long  is  the  strip?  Cut  off 
4  inches  from  the  9-inch  strip.    How  long  a  strip  have  you  now? 

c.  Month;  year;  day;  week. 

1  yr.    =  mo. 

5  yrs.  =  mo. 

36  mo.  —  yrs. 

14  days  =  wks. 

8  wks.  =  days. 


=  yds, 

=  in. 
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Problems. 

James  spent  3  months  at  his  grandfather's  farm.  How  many  weeks  did 
he  spend  there? 

If  you  attend  school  5  hours  each  school  day,  how  many  hours  do  you 
spend  in  school  in  5  days?    In  8  days?    In  10  days? 
How  many  weeks  are  there  in  56  days? 

If  you  sleep  10  hours  every  day,  how  many  hours  are  you  awake? 
Annie  lived  in  New  York  one  half  a  year.    How  many  months  did  she  live 
there? 

How  many  days  are  there  in  9  weeks? 
d.  Fractions. 

With  square  inches  or  pegs,  find  one-half  of  the  multiples  of  2,  to  20. 
Also  find  \  of  the  multiples  of  4,  to  40. 

A  boy  had  12  cents.  He  spent  ^  of  his  money  for  a  ball.  How  many 
cents  did  he  spend? 

John  had  24  marbles.  He  gave  \  of  them  to  Frank.  How  many  did  he 
give  to  Frank?    How  many  did  he  keep? 

Make  a  tablet,  using  36  square  inches.  Show  \  of  it.  How  many  square 
inches?    Show  §  of  it.    How  many  square  inches? 

Teach  \  and  £  with  square  inches  or  pegs. 

Pupils  discover  for  themselves  \  of  the  multiples  of  3,  to  30,  and  \  of  the 
multiples  of  6,  to  60. 

Mary  had  36  daisies.  She  divided  them  equally  among  6  girls.  How  many 
did  she  give  to  each  girl? 

Tom  had  30  cents.  He  spent  \  of  it  for  a  book.  How  much  did  the  book 
cost? 

I  ft.  =  in.  i  yd.  =  in. 

f  ft.  =  in.  £  yd.  =  in. 

\  ft.  ===  in.  |  yd.  =  in. 

Simple  Problems  in  Buying  and  Selling — Making  Change  with  Toy  Money. 

All  children  delight  in  "playing  store."  Even  when  the  " Model  Store" 
is  not  in  use,  much  interest  can  be  awakened  by  playing  store,  in  which 
imaginary  articles  are  sold,  for  which  money  is  paid  and  change  returned 
to  the  purchaser. 

From  models,  the  exact  size  of  the  penny,  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half-dollar 
and  dollar,  let  the  pupils  cut  out  a  supply  of  coins,  marking  the  coins  *1,  5, 
10,  25,  50  and  1  dollar. 

On  charts,  or  on  the  blackboard,  write  a  list  of  the  articles  for  sale  with  the 
price  of  each. 

The  teacher  directs  the  pupils  to  take  a  quarter,  go  to  the  store  to  purchase 
certain  articles  and  to  bring  back  the  correct  change. 

All  the  pupils  work  out  the  problem,  with  the  coins,  at  their  own  desks. 

One  pupil  is  then  called  upon  to  go  to  the  storekeeper,  who  is  stationed  at  a 
table,  and  ask  for  the  desired  articles. 

He  gives  the  quarter  to  the  storekeeper  and  receives  the  change. 

The  buyer  then  counts  his  change.    If  it  is  correct,  he  turns  to  the  teacher 
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and  says,  "I  bought  two  loaves  of  bread  at  5  cents  a  loaf  and  a  pint  of  milk. 
I  gave  the  storekeeper  a  quarter  and  received  10  cents  in  change.  My 
change  is  correct.'' 

First  use  the  dime  for  purchases,  then  the  quarter,  later  on  the  half-dollar 
and  dollar. 

Vary  the  work  by  changing  the  lists  on  the  board.  These  may  represent 
many  kinds  of  shops. 

Purchases  may  be  made  at  a  grocery  store,  at  a  meat  market,  at  a  dry  goods 
store,  at  the  druggist's,  at  a  toy  shop,  at  a  florist's,  at  a  book  store  or  at  the 
stationer's. 

DRAWING. 
Introduction. 

The  free  expression  of  observation  and  experience  by  means  of  drawing 
comes  naturally  to  the  average  child.  This  tendency  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  aim  of  each  lesson  in  the  illustrative  drawing  should  be  to  allow 
freedom  so  that  each  result  may  be  spontaneous  and  original. 

Improvement  in  the  proportion,  shape  and  arrangement  of  objects  of  these 
original  compositions  should  be  gradual,  and  achieved  through  intelligent 
discussion  of  drawings  by  the  members  of  the  class,  guided  by  the  teacher. 

Copying  by  children  of  story  pictures  drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher  is  not  advisable,  as  it  tends  to  discourage  originality  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  such  work. 

Drawing  not  only  serves  as  a  means  of  developing  the  imagination  through 
picture  writing  but,  through  the  delineation  of  beautiful  objects,  may  be 
made  to  stimulate  an  appreciation  for  beautiful  form  and  color  in  nature  and 
the  arts.  The  joy  experienced  in  contemplating  a  beautiful  flower,  vase,  or 
landscape  is  more  complete  when  the  beauty  of  the  subject  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  mind  through  the  representation  of  its  form  and  color  by  means  of 
drawing. 

The  objects  selected  for  representative  drawing  should  be  adapted  to  the 
ability  of  the  average  child  in  this  grade.  Such  natural  forms  as  fruits, 
grasses,  graceful  weeds,  berries  and  some  flowers,  and  such  artificial  objects 
as  toys  of  attractive  form  and  color,  together  with  flat  objects,  are  generally 
suitable. 

The  chief  aim  of  lessons  in  representative  or  object  drawing  should  be  to 
stimulate  the  child's  own  observation.  Progress  in  more  correct  seeing  and 
drawing  will  develop  if  the  teacher  encourages  the  pupil  to  make  rapid  sketches 
of  an  object,  carefully  comparing  each  effort  with  the  model  and  making  cor- 
rections, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  faithful  representation  of  pro- 
portion and  shape.  This  method  will  stimulate  keener  observation  and 
produce  greater  facility  than  that  which  aims  to  produce  merely  one  drawing 
in  the  lesson.  Since  the  aim  of  object  drawing  is  to  teach  children  to  observe  the 
appearance  of  form  and  color  with  their  own  eyes,  copying  from  the  teacher's 
drawing  on  the  blackboard  of  the  object,  which  the  children  are  to  observe 
and  draw,  is  of  no  value,  for  the  pupil  then  merely  draws  what  the  teacher 
sees.  This,  however,  does  not  refer  to  drawing  on  paper  or  blackboard  for 
the  purposes  of  showing  pupils  how  to  handle  the  brush  or  pencil,  how  to 
draw  lines,  surfaces,  etc. 
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DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Three  30-minute  periods  are  allowed  for  drawing  and  one  30-minute  period 
for  manual  training. 

Note. —  It  is  essential  that  the  children  form  the  habit  of  sitting  in  an  erect 
position.    The  edges  of  the  paper  should  be  parallel  with  those  of  the  desk. 

The  use  of  free  illustrative  drawing  for  busy  work  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

September. 
First  Week. 

1,  2  and  3.    Make  sketches  of  grasses,  sedges  or  weeds  with  crayons.  Supply 
each  child  with  a  specimen  having  at  least  two  blades  or  branches. 
Note. —  Make  at  least  two  sketches  of  the  same  object  in  each  lesson. 
After  each  effort  make  a  careful  comparison  with  the  object  and  correct  errors 
in  the  succeeding  sketch. 
Suggestive  lesson  plan. 

1.  Observe  direction  and  comparative  length  of  blades,  stems  or 

branches. 

2.  Draw. 

3.  Compare  drawing  with  the  specimen  and  correct  mistakes. 

4.  Make  another  drawing  for  improvement  in  growth  and  proportion. 

Manual  Training. —  Color  Book. —  Cover. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  Rule  and  cut  a  line  parallel  to  and  3  inches  from  better  long 
edge.  Fold  one  piece  on  the  short  diameter  for  the  cover.  Trace  a 
circle  of  any  convenient  size,  near  folded  edge,  for  cover  design.  Divide 
the  circle,  freehand,  into  six  equal  parts,  beginning  with  horizontal 
diameter. 

Note. —  The  color  book  may  be  made  twice  this  size  if  desired. 

Second  Week. 

1,  2  and  3.    Make  sketches  of  twigs  and  grasses  with  crayons.  Observe 
note  in  first  week. 

Note. —  Supply  each  child  with  a  specimen  having  at  least  two  blades  or 
branches. 

a.  Observe  direction  and  comparative  length  of  blades. 

b.  Draw. 

c.  Compare  drawing  with  the  specimen. 

d.  Correct  drawing. 

e.  Redraw  for  improvement. 

Manual  Training. —  Color  Book. —  Continued. 

Use  two  sheets  of  6-inch  by  9-inch  white  drawing  paper.  Draw  and 
cut  the  long  diameter  of  each  piece.  Fold  three  of  these  parts  on  the 
short  diameter.  Place  these  leaves  in  the  cover.  Open  to  middle  of 
book.  On  fold,  lay  off  1  inch  from  each  edge  of  book,  punch  holes 
and  tie  with  string. 
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Third  Week. 

1  and  2.    Make  sketches  of  grasses,  sedges  or  weeds  with  crayons.  Observe 

directions  in  first  week. 
3.    Practise  making  action  figures,  studying  action  of  hip,  knee  and  elbow 

joints.    (See  Plate  II.) 

Manual  Training. —  Color  Book. —  Concluded. 
Place  book  with  fold  at  the  top. 

On  page  1  draw  light  lines  parallel  to  and  1  inch  from  sides.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  page  lay  off  four  1-inch  spaces  on  each  line.  Connect 
opposite  points.  Erase  lines  above  and  below  three  middle  squares. 
Do  the  same  on  pages  3,  5,  7,  9  and  11. 

October. 
First  Week. 

1.  Color  the  design  on  the  cover  of  the  color  book,  using  the  six  standard 

colors.    (See  manual  training  lesson.) 

2.  Make  sketches  of  twigs  with  berries. 

3.  Practise  making  action  figures,  studying  action  of  hip,  knee  and  elbow 

joints.    (See  Plate  II.) 

Manual  Training. —  Cart. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  5^-inch  by  7-inch  gray  Bristol 
board.  Draw  and  cut  a  line  parallel  to  and  4  inches  from  the  better 
short  edge.  On  larger  piece  draw  light  folding  lines  parallel  to  and 
1  inch  from  each  edge.  Cut  one  short  fine  at  each  corner.  Score 
all  lines.  Fold  with  scored  lines  on  the  outside.  Paste  with  laps 
inside. 

Second  Week. 

1  and  2.    Draw  houses. 

Note. —  These  sketches  should  be  made  from  the  objects  and  not  copied 
from  the  blackboard. 

3.  Make  illustrative  drawing,  using  houses  and  action  figures.  Draw  a 
ground  line.  Emphasize  correct  position  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines. 

Manual  Training. —  Cart. —  Concluded. 
Use  smaller  piece  of  Bristol  board.    Trace  around  convenient  circular 
objects.    Cut  and  paste  these  circles  for  wheels.    Make  handles, 
seats,  tops,  etc.,  from  remaining  pieces  without  further  directions. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Make  a  color  scale  consisting  of  a  tint,  standard  and  shade  of  red 

on  the  page  of  the  color  book  marked  out  for  the  first  scale.  Observe 
tones  of  red  in  pictures,  flowers,  fruits,  etc. 

2.  Make  scale  of  orange  in  the  color  book.    (See  Lesson  1.)    Observe  tones 

of  orange  in  objects. 

3.  Draw  simple  vehicles  —  wagons  and  carts. 

Note. —  These  sketches  should  be  made  from  the  object  and  not  copied 
from  the  blackboard.  After  each  sketch  compare  with  the  object  and  make 
corrections. 
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Manual  Training. —  Rule. 
Study  and  use  half -inches. 

Names. —  Rule,  foot  rule. 

Appearance. —  Lines  along  upper  edge;  figures  below  lines,  reading 
from  left  to  right;  distances  between  marks  are  all  equal —  "inches." 

Use. —  Upper  edge  against  edge  or  line;  count  from  left  end;  mark 
distances  with  dots. 

To  Mark  Rule. —  Parallel  to  the  long  edges  and  approximately  through 
the  center  draw  a  line.  On  the  upper  edge  of  the  rule  note  the  small 
dots  between  the  inch  marks.  In  each  inch  space  select  the  center 
dot,  and  from  it  draw  a  line  to  the  center  line  just  drawn.  The  spaces 
thus  marked  off  are  half -inches. 

Fourth  Week. 

1  Make  a  scale  of  yellow  in  the  color  book.  Observe  tones  of  yellow  in 
objects. 

2.  Make  a  scale  of  green  in  the  color  book.    Observe  tones  of  green  in 

objects. 

3.  Make  an  illustrative  drawing,   using  houses,   figures  and  vehicles. 

Emphasize  correct  relation  of  parallel  lines. 

Manual  Training. —  Rule. 
Lay  off  distances  on  lines  of  ruled  paper  placed  horizontally  (a)  from 
left  to  right,  (6)  from  right  to  left,  and  placed  vertically  (c)  from 
bottom  to  top,  (d)  from  top  to  bottom,  e.  g.: 
On  first  fine,  say  at  §  and  1|  inches. 
On  second  fine,  say  at  1|  and  2\  inches. 
On  third  line,  say  at  2\  and  3|  inches,  etc. 

November. 
First  Week. 

1.  Make  a  scale  of  blue  in  the  color  book.    Observe  tones  of  blue  in  the 

sky  and  objects. 

2.  Make  a  scale  of  violet  in  the  color  book.    Observe  tones  of  violet  in 

objects. 

3.  Make  sketches  of  a  toy  from  the  object. 

Manual  Training. —  Tag. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    Use  5^-inch  by  7-inch  gray  Bristol 
board.    Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  2\  inches  by  5  inches. 

Second  Week. 

1  and  2.  Make  sketches  with  lead  pencil  of  the  cart  made  in  manual 
training  lesson.  One  of  the  lessons  may  be  devoted  to  an  illustrative 
sketch  involving  the  cart. 

3.    Make  sketches  of  a  toy  from  the  object. 

Manual  Training. —  Tag. —  Concluded. 
Place  point  \  inch  from  one  corner  on  two  edges.    Draw  and  cut  an 
oblique  line  connecting  these  points.    Measure  and  cut  the  other 
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corner  on  the  same  end  of  card.  Make  hole  with  point  of  scissors, 
|  inch  in  from  end  of  card.    Insert  gray  string  by  proper  method. 

Third  and  Fourth  Weeks. 

1.  Draw  and  cut  a  large  bushel  basket.    Color  with  crayons. 

2.  Cut  vegetables.    Consider  relative  proportion. 

3.  Color  vegetables.    Paste  basket,  filled  with  vegetables,  on  9-inch  by 

12-inch  gray  paper. 

Manual  Training. —  Clock. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  6-inch  square.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  and 
£  inch  from  lower  edge.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  and  1£  inches  from 
each  vertical  edge.  Draw  six  vertical  lines  between  the  lower  edge 
and  the  horizontal  line,  parallel  to  and  \  inch  from  each  vertical 
edge  and  line.  Fold  the  paper  on  the  long  vertical  lines.  Cut  out 
the  central  portions  of  each  panel  below  the  horizontal  line. 

December. 
First  Week. 

1  and  2.   Make  sketches  of  the  tag  constructed  in  manual  training. 
3.    Make  sketches  of  a  toy  from  the  object. 

Manual  Training. —  Clock. —  Concluded. 
Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  white  drawing  paper  for  the  face  of  the  clock. 
Trace  around  convenient  circular  object  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Cut  the  circle.    Draw  the  clock  face,  including  numbers  and  hands. 
Paste  clock  face  near  the  top  of  central  panel. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Draw  an  evergreen  tree,  using  dark  green.    Find  color  in  color  book. 

2.  Make  illustrative  drawing  —  taking  home  the  Christmas  tree. 

3.  Make  Christmas  card,  using  tree. 

Manual  Training. —  Candy  Box. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  Draw  lines  parallel  to  and  respectively  If,  3,  4|,  6  and  7| 
inches  from  the  better  short  edge.  Cut  on  last  line.  Draw  lines 
parallel  to  and  respectively  1  inch  and  4£  inches  from  one  long  edge. 
Place  paper  with  one  long  edge  at  top.  Cut  on  the  verticals  from  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  to  the  nearer  horizontal  lines. 

Third  Week. 

1.    Draw  a  big  Christmas  tree,  adding  decorations  in  color. 

2  and  3.    Make  Christmas  card  or  folder  with  snow  scene  and  appropriate 

lettering. 

Manual  Training. —  Candy  Box. —  Concluded. 
Fold  the  squares  in  to  form  bottom  of  box.    Fold  small  oblongs  out 
to  trim  top  of  box.    Cut  off  extra  one.    Decorate  these  spaces  with 
crayon.    Fold  on  long  lines  to  make  deep,  square  box  for  sticks  of 
candy.    Pin,  paste  or  fasten  with  string. 
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January. 
First  Week. 

1  and  2.    Draw  toys. 

A  suggestive  lesson  plan. 
Subject. —  A  toy  automobile. 

Aim. —  To  develop  power  to  see  and  represent  objects. 

Materials. — ■  Crayons,  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing  paper,  large  toy 

automobile  in  front  of  room. 
Presentation: 

a.  Which  is  greater,  the  height  or  length  of  auto?    Place  paper 

in  same  position. 

b.  Find  longest  complete  line  in  auto,  i.  e.,  the  line  of  the  running 

board  and  mud  guard.   Study  placing  and  draw  this  line. 

c.  Study  and  draw  the  wheels. 

d.  Study  and  draw  the  line  to  represent  back  of  car. 

e.  Continue  to  study  and  draw  the  remaining  lines  of  the  car. 
/.  Compare  drawing  with  object  and  correct  errors. 

g.  Color  with  crayons. 

h.  If  time  permits  make  another  drawing  for  improvement  in  propor- 

tion and  shape. 

3.    Make  sketches  of  the  clock  constructed  in  manual  training. 

Manual  Training. —  Sled. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  5|  by  3  inches.  Draw  lines  parallel 
to  and  |  inch  from  long  edges.  Place  paper  with' long  edge  at  top. 
Draw  lines  between  the  horizontal  lines,  parallel  to  and  respectively 
\  inch  and  4  inches  from  left  side. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Draw  toys.    See  lesson  plan  suggested  in  first  week. 

2.  Make  an  illustrative  drawing,  using  sled  and  action  figures. 

3.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. —  Sled. —  Concluded. 
Cut  out  the  two  end  rectangles  between  the  long  horizontal  lines.  Fold 
on  long  horizontal  lines.    Cut  proper  curves  for  front  and  back  ends  of 
runners.    Punch  holes  and  insert  string. 

Third  Week. 

1  and  2.  Make  sketches  with  pencil  and  crayons  of  the  crayon  box  open 
part  way.  By  opening  the  box  quarter,  half  and  three-quarters  excellent 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  study  proportion. 

3.    Illustrative  drawing  —  street  scene  in  winter. 

Manual  Training. —  Valentine. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  or  white 
drawing  paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  4  by  7  inches.  Draw  a 
line'  parallel  to  and  3|  inches  from  one  short  edge.  Fold  on  this  line. 
From  another  paper  cut  a  4-inch  and  a  1^-inch  square.  Fold  each  on 
one  diameter. 
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Fourth  Week. 

1  and  2.    Practise  making  letters  of  the  alphabet,  studying  them  in  groups  as 

suggested  in  Plate  IV. 
3.    Practise  lettering  the  word  VALENTINE. 

Manual  Training. —  Valentine. —  Concluded. 
From  the  folded  squares  draw  and  cut  hearts  as  large  as  the  paper  allows. 
Use  large  heart  as  a  pattern  for  tracing  and  cutting  heart-shaped 
valentine  hinged  at  the  top.    Use  small  heart  to  trace  and  color  for 
decoration.    Use  inside  space  for  lettering. 

February. 
First  Week. 

1  and  2.  Study  lines  meeting  at  angles.  Teach  the  different  kinds  of  angles  — 
right,  acute,  obtuse.  Observe  angles  in  objects,  and  lay  them  with 
splints  or  sticks;  make  sketches  of  angles  on  paper  and  at  the  black- 
board. 

3.  Make  letters  and  words  containing  the  angles  studied.  (See  Plate  IV., 
I  and  A  groups.) 

Manual  Training. —  Envelope  for  Valentine. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  9-inch  by  12-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  8  by  10|  inches.  Draw  lines  parallel 
to  and  respectively  2  and  6  inches  from  one  long  edge.  Draw  lines 
parallel  to  and  respectively  2\  and  6|  inches  from  one  short  edge. 
Cut  out  four  corner  rectangles. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Practise  lettering  name  for  VALENTINE  envelope,  studying  positions 

of  lines  and  kinds  of  angles. 

2.  Draw  square  letter  blocks  arranged  for  the  study  of  different  proportions,. 

e.  g.,  one  block  beside  another  and  one  above  another. 

3.  Make  an  illustrative  drawing  involving  hurdy-gurdy. 

Manual  Training. —  Envelope. —  Concluded. 
Place  paper  with  square  at  bottom.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  and  1|  inches 
from  upper  edge.  On  upper  edge  of  paper  lay  off  1  inch  and  3  inches 
respectively  from  upper  left  corner.  From  these  points  draw  verticals 
to  first  horizontal  line.  Cut  out  the  two  1|  by  1  inch  rectangles  thus 
formed.  From  the  top  edge  lay  off  |  inch  on  the  two  adjacent  vertical 
edges.  Draw  and  cut  oblique  lines  from  these  points  to  center  of  top. 
Draw  lines  parallel  to  and  respectively  1  inch  and  1|  inches  from  lower 
edge  of  paper.  On  lower  line  lay  off  points  1  inch  from  each  side  of 
paper.  Draw  oblique  lines  from  these  points  to  center  of  second  hori- 
zontal line.  Cut  out  the  triangle  thus  formed.  Fold  on  lines  of  central 
square  and  insert  tongue  of  envelope  into  triangular  opening. 

Third  Week. 

1.  Practise  making  letters  of  the  "O"  group.  (See  Plate  IV.)  Make  words 
involving  these  letters,  GO,  SO,  COG;  also  combine  with  letters; 
already  studied,  GOOSE,  COW,  GLASS,  etc. 
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2.  Draw  different  combinations  of  three  or  four  letter  blocks.  Study 

proportion. 

3.  Make  an  illustrative  drawing  involving  an  automobile  or  other  toy 

drawn  in  a  previous  lesson. 

Manual  Training. —  Table. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  9-inch  by  12-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  9|  by  4  inches.  Draw  lines  parallel 
to  and  respectively  §,  1,  3  and  3|  inches  from  one  long  edge.  Draw 
lines  parallel  to  and  respectively  2,  2|,  7  and  1\  inches  from  one  short 
edge. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Practise  making  letters  of  M  and  P  groups.    (See  Plate  IV.) 

2.  Draw  or  cut  out  a  toy  vehicle. 

3.  Make  illustration  of  Washington's  Birthday  parade  or  incident  in  life  of 

Abraham  Lincoln,  e.  g.,  Lincoln's  log  cabin. 

Manual  Training. —  Table. —  Concluded. 
Cut  out  the  2-inch  squares  at  the  ends  of  the  paper.   Cut  on  the  second 
cross  line  from  each  end  as  far  as  the  first  long  line.   Fold  on  the  first 
long  line  on  each  side.    Fold  on  the  second  cross  line  from  each  end. 
Keep  lines  on  outside.    Paste  legs  inside  side  pieces. 

March. 
First  Week. 

1.  Practise  repeating  a  simple  unit,  counting  in  unison.  The  results  on 
paper  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  main  purpose  is  that  the 
children,  after  some  weeks  of  practice,  gain  ability  to  repeat  units  in 
time  with  a  rhythmic  count  as  they  gain  ability  to  keep  step  in  march- 
ing. (See  Plate  I.) 
Combine  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique  and  curved  lines.   Use  crayons. 

2  and  3.  Make  sketches  of  a  window  with  shade  or  other  object.  After  each 
sketch  compare  with  object  and  make  corrections  in  succeeding  effort. 
Study  proportion. 

Manual  Training. —  Chair. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  9-inch  by  12-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  9  by  3  inches.  Draw  lines  parallel 
to  and  respectively  \,  1,  2  and  2|  inches  from  one  long  edge.  Draw 
lines  parallel  to  and  respectively  1,  1|,  3|,  4,  5  and  6  inches  from  one 
short  edge.  ^ 

Second  Week. 

1.  Make  rhythmic  borders.    (See  Lesson  1,  first  week.) 

2.  Draw  objects  of  two  dimensions,  such  as  flat  bags,  kite,  pocketbook,  etc. 

Study  proportion. 

3.  Make  an  illustrative  drawing  involving  objects  drawn  or  constructed  in 

previous  lessons. 
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Manual  Training. —  Chair. —  Concluded. 

Cut  out  the  1-inch  square  at  one  end  of  paper.  Cut  out  the  §-inch  by 
4-inch  rectangles  in  the  two  corners  of  paper.    Place  paper  with  square 

'  hole  at  bottom.  Fold  on  fifth  horizontal  line  from  bottom  with  lines 
outside.  With  paper  folded  cut  out  the  1-inch  double  square  at  center 
of  top.  Fold  on  second  and  third  horizontal  lines  with  lines  outside. 
Cut  on  these  folds  from  the  sides  to  the  first  vertical  lines.  Fold  and 
paste  legs  as  in  table.  Fold  on  fifth  horizontal  line  with  lines  inside  to 
form  back.    Paste  back  in  place. 


Third  Week. 

1.  Make  rhythmic  borders. 

2.  Draw  twigs,  studying  spirit  of  growth. 

3.  Practise  lettering  children's  first  names. 


Manual  Training. —  Easter  Card. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  or  white 
drawing  paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  3  by  5  inches.  Draw 
lines  parallel  to  and  \  inch  from  each  edge.  Draw  the  long  diameter 
of  the  rectangle.  Place  paper  with  long  edge  at  the  top.  Letter 
the  word  EASTER  in  the  upper  space.  Use  the  lower  space  for 
a  rhythmic  border.    Color  with  crayons. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.    Make  a  rhythmic  border  on  a  folder  for  school  papers. 
2  and  3.    Draw  twigs,  studying  thickness  of  stems. 

Manual  Training. —  Drinking  Cup. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  Draw  and  cut  a  6-inch  square.  Fold  the  square  on  one 
diagonal.  Place  the  square  with  right  angle  at  the  top.  Place  dots 
2 1  inches  from  the  vertex  on  the  oblique  edges.  Fold  each  lower 
corner  to  the  dot  on  the  opposite  side.  Fold  one  corner  forward  and 
the  other  one  backward.  The  edges  should  be  parallel  to  the  bottom 
fold.  To  lock,  fold  the  upper  corners  into  the  triangular  pockets, 
one  on  the  front  side  and  one  on  the  back. 


Fifth  Week. 

1.  Draw  objects  of  two  dimensions,  such  as  portable  blackboard,  drink- 

ing cup,  etc. 

2.  Invent  units,  combining  lines  as  in  Lesson  1  of  first  week. 

3.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. —  Soldier  Cap. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    Use  newspaper.    Make  a  square 
as  large  as  the  newspaper  will  allow.    Fold  the  square  like  the  drink- 
ing cup.    Decorate  the  cap  with  a  paper  plume  or  quill  colored  with 
crayons. 
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April. 

First  Week. 

1  and  2.    Practise  rhythmic  borders,  using  vertical  units  suitable  for  May 

baskets.    (See  Manual  Training.) 
3.    Draw  twigs,  making  a  special  study  of  joints. 

Manual  Training. —  May  Basket. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  9-inch  by  12-inch  gray  or  white 
drawing  paper.  Draw  and  cut  an  8^-inch  square.  Draw  lines  parallel 
to  and  1  inch  from  each  edge.  Use  this  space  for  a  rhythmic  border. 
(See  drawing  lesson.)  Draw  light  lines  parallel  to  and  3  inches  from 
each  edge.    Fold  on  these  lines. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Make  rhythmic  border  of  a  row  of  plants  or  flowers. 

2.  Make  illustrative  sketch  —  picking  flowers  in  field  or  garden. 

3.  Draw  twigs,  making  a  special  study  of  joints  and  buds. 

Manual  Training. —  May  Basket. —  Concluded. 
Fold  basket  on  the  diagonals  in  direction  opposite  to  first  folds.  Punch 
a  hole  on  each  diagonal  1  inch  from  the  corner.    Insert  handle  of  twine. 

Third  Week. 

t.    Draw  twigs  with  buds. 

2.  Decorate  May  basket  with  a  border. 

3.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. —  Rule. 
Study  and  use  quarter-inches.    (See  October,  third  week.) 
To  mark  rule.    Parallel  to  the  long  edges  and  about  half  way  between 

the  edge  which  has  the  dots  and  the  center  line,  draw  a  light  line. 

Note  the  small  dots  between  the  inch  and  half-inch  marks.  From 

these  draw  vertical  lines  to  horizontal  line  just  drawn.    The  spaces 

thus  marked  out  are  quarter-inches. 

May. 

First  Week. 

1.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  large,  simple  units.    Start  with  a  mark  for 

the  center,  arrange  curved  or  straight  lines  about  it  to  suggest  a  flower. 

2.  Show  the  children  how  to  cut  similar  units  by  folding  paper. 

3.  Use  unit  to  decorate  a  folder  for  school  work. 

Manual  Training. —  Rule. 
Lay  off  distances  on  lines  of  ruled  paper  placed  horizontally  (a)  from 
left  to  right,  (b)  from  right  to  left,  and  placed  vertically  (c)  from  bottom 
to  top,  (d)  from  top  to  bottom,  e.  g.: 
On  first  line,  say  at  \  and  1^  inches. 
On  second  line,  say  at  1|  and  If  inches. 
On  third  line,  say  at  If  and  2\  inches,  etc. 
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Second  Week. 

1  and  2.    Draw  with  crayons  the  tulip,  jonquil  or  narcissus. 
3.    Make  illustrative  sketch  —  street  scene  with  handcarts,  autos,  teams, 
horses,  etc. 

Manual  Training. —  Indian  Head  Dress. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.  Use  9-inch  by  12-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  and  1  inch  from  one  long  edge.  From 
the  rectangle  thus  formed  draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  1  inch  by  5  inches. 
Fold  this  on  the  long  diameter  and  cut  the  top  in  a  curve  for  a  feather 
pattern.  Draw  lines  parallel  to  and  respectively  f,  1|  and  2\  inches 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  feather. 

Third  Week. 

1  and  2.    Draw  simple  flowers  with  crayons. 
3.    Make  illustrative  sketch. 

Manual  Training. —  Indian  Head  Dress. —  Continued. 
On  the  large  piece  of  paper  draw  a  line  parallel  to  and  1\  inches  from 
one  long  side. 

Place  points  on  this  line,  respectively  l\,  3,  4|,  6,  7|,  9  and  10§  inches 
from  the  left  end.  Place  the  feather  pattern  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  with  the  fold  at  the  6-inch  point.  Trace  the  feather.  Cut  the 
feather  pattern  on  the  first  horizontal  line.  Place  at  the  4|  and  1\ 
inch  points  and  trace.  Cut  on  the  second  horizontal  line.  Place 
at  the  3  and  9  inch  points  and  trace.  Cut  on  the  third  horizontal 
line.    Place  at  the  \\  and  10§  inch  points  and  trace. 

Fourth  Week. 

1  and  2.    Draw  simple  flowers  with  crayons. 
3.    Make  an  illustrative  sketch  —  circus  parade. 

Manual  Training. —  Indian  Head  Dress. —  Concluded. 
Color  feathers  and  decorate  the  head  band  with  crayons.    Cut  band 
with  feathers.    Draw  and  cut  a  strip  1\  inches  by  12  inches.  Paste 
to  ends  of  band  to  complete  the  circular  band  of  the  head  dress. 

June. 
First  Week. 

1  and  2.    Draw  simple  flowers. 

3.    Make   illustrative    sketch  —  street    scene    with    store    fronts  and 
automobiles. 

Manual  Training. —  Dog  House. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model.    Use  9-inch  by  12-inch  gray  drawing 
paper.    Draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  6  by  7  inches.    Fold  on  the  short 
diameter.    Draw  lines  parallel  to  and  §  inch  from  each  end.  On 
these  lines  lay  off  3  inches  from  the  fold,  and  cut  to  the  dots. 

Second  Week. 

1  and  2.    Draw  simple  flowers. 
3.    Make  an  illustrative  sketch. 
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Manual  Training. —  Dog  House. —  Concluded. 
Draw  and  cut  two  rectangles  3  by  4  inches.  Place  one  rectangle  with 
long  edge  at  top.  Place  points  on  upper  edge  H  inches  in  from  each 
side.  Draw  and  cut  oblique  lines  from  these  points  to  the  lower 
corners.  Place  points  on  lower  edge  §  inch  in  from  each  side.  Draw 
oblique  lines  from  these  points  to  center  of  upper  edge.  Cut  §  inch 
from  lower  edge  on  each  oblique  line.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  and 
1|  inches  from  the  lower  edge.  Draw  a  vertical  center  line.  Place 
points  on  lower  edge  and  horizontal  line  \  inch  from  center  line  on 
each  side.  Draw  lines  connecting  these  points.  Cut  rectangle  thus 
made.  Follow  the  same  directions  for  the  second  rectangle,  omitting 
the  opening.  Complete  the  dog  house  by  inserting  the  two  end  pieces 
into  the  slits  made  in  the  large  rectangular  piece. 

Third  Week. 

1  and  2.    Draw  simple  flowers. 

3.  Make  an  illustrative  sketch  —  out-of-door  games. 

SPOKEN  ENGLISH. 
Introductory  Statement. 

Spoken  language  belongs  to  the  elementary  school  and  especially  to  the 
youngest  pupils.  Knowledge  gained  through  books  may  be  looked  upon  as 
secondhand  when  compared  with  that  gained  through  oral  language.  The 
child  should  hear  living  words  from  living  things,  from  his  teacher,  from  his 
classmates,  from  himself.  He  should  not  gain,  indeed  if  he  is  able  to  gain, 
his  power  to  speak  English  through  the  cold  medium  of  the  printed  page. 
Someone  has  said  wisely,  "Teach  him  to  speak  and  to  listen;  to  observe  and 
to  remember;  to  know  something  of  the  world  about  him,  and  instinctively 
to  do  and  say  the  right  thing;  this  will  furnish  more  than  enough  material 
for  the  most  ambitious  elementary  school  curriculum.,, 

Inasmuch  as  language  habits  on  the  street  and  in  some  homes  are  not  good, 
the  teacher  will  have  to  work  unremittingly  to  instruct  and  improve  her  pupils. 
It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  a  language  course  that  will  meet  the  needs  or  approval 
of  every  teacher,  for  varied  are  the  conditions  that  arise  under  a  city  school 
system.    But  any  language  course  should  aim: 

1.  Toward  a  clearly  defined  purpose. 

2.  To  prescribe  the  limits  of  the  course. 

3.  To  define  standards  of  achievements  which  are  possible  for  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  at  attain. 

4.  To  place  strong  emphasis  on  the  oral  side  of  language. 

In  certain  parts  of  our  city,  owing  to  the  influx  of  foreigners,  English  is  a 
"foreign  speech."  It  is  hoped  that  the  teacher  of  the  foreign-born  children 
will  realize  that  the  lessons  contained  in  this  syllabus  are  merely  suggestive. 
Equal  achievement  is  not  expected.  The  plan  herein  suggested  is  in  no  sense 
arbitrary.  The  results  in  different  schools,  classes,  and  pupils  will  and  should 
differ.  It  would  be  a  stupid  world  if  we  were  all  cut  from  the  same  pattern. 
These  lessons  are  to  serve  as  a  guide.  If  they  are  helpful  in  the  teaching  of 
English,  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  syllabus  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Conversational  lessons  should  not  be  artificial  or  merely  for  the  sake  of 
leading  the  children  to  talk.    In  conversational  lessons  involving  questions, 
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pupils  should  not  be  required  to  answer  in  complete  sentences.  Such  use  of 
language  is  unnatural,  unusual  in  life,  and  peculiar  to  the  schoolroom. 

The  following  topics  suggest  kinds  of  work  tending  toward  natural,  spon- 
taneous expression. 

Children's  experiences. 

Natural  objects  and  natural  phenomena. 

Short  imaginative  stories  from  pictures. 

Reproduction  of  stories  heard  and  read. 

Progress  in  Spoken  English  depends  upon  environment,  instruction  and 
practice. 

(a.)  School  environment  should  be  made  as  favorable  to  the  pupils  as  the 
program  permits  and  the  teacher's  ingenuity  suggests. 

(6.)  Instruction  for  little  children  consists  largely  in  giving  without  reason 
or  explanation  proper  models. 

(c.)  Practice  is  the  most  effective  means  of  gaining  the  power  to  use 
language  correctly,  as  speech  is  mainly  a  matter  of  habit.  Pupils  should  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  question  one  another  in  their  work. 

The  Enlargement  of  the  Vocabulary  is  accomplished  by  enlarging  the  ex- 
perience, interests  and  knowledge  of  the  pupils  rather  than  by  arbitrary 
addition  of  certain  words.  A  growing  list  of  words  should  be  used.  Stilted 
expressions  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Work  in  Pronunciation  must  be  determined  by  the  evident  needs  of  the 
pupils.  These  needs  will  vary  in  the  different  districts.  The  following  com- 
monly mis-pronounced  words  can  be  corrected  and  drilled  upon  whenever 
and  wherever  they  occur : 

Words  with  long  oo;  spoon,  roof. 

Words  with  long  u;  new,  Tuesday. 

Words  with  long  o;  boat,  whole. 

Words  or  syllables  ending  with  sound  aw;  saw,  drawing. 

Words  with  short  e;  kettle,  get. 

Words  with  short  o;  what,  got,  closet. 

Words  with  short  u;  just,  shut. 

Words  with  wh;  white,  wharf. 

Words  ending  in  ing;  walking,  running. 

Miscellaneous  words. —  Across,  again,  aunt,  because,  been,  catch,  cellar, 
chimney,  clothes,  drowned,  engine,  every,  February,  horse,  hundred,  January, 
library,  often,  our,  perhaps,  promoted,  recess,  saucy,  sphere,  was,  yours. 

Language  Games  to  Correct  Common  Errors  op  Speech. 
1.    /  haven't  any. 

We  will  play  that  Mary  is  having  a  party.  She  is  caring  for  her  little  guests 
at  supper. 

Mary.    "Have  you  any  ice  cream,  John?" 

John.    "Yes,  thank  you,  but  I  haven't  any  cake." 

After  a  few  questions  another  child  can  give  another  party. 

2.    Were  you? 

Child  stands  before  the  class.   Three  children  hide  in  various  parts  of  the 
room.    At  signal,  children  return  to  their  seats.    Child  asks: 
"  Were  you  under  the  piano,  John?  " 
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"  Were  you  behind  the  door,  Mary?  " 
"  Were  you  under  the  table,  Kate?  " 

If  all  are  guessed  correctly,  add  two  more  to  the  number  hiding.   If  child 

fails  to  ask  the  question  correctly  choose  another  to  take  his  place. 

# 

3.    Isn't,  not  ain't. 
Child  stands  before  the  class  and  says: 
"I  am  thinking  of  a  number  in  the  table  of  six." 
Paul.    "  Are  you  thinking  of  3  X  6?  " 
Bertha.    "  No,  it  isn't  3  X  6,"  etc. 

4.    /  did  it. —  He  did  it. 
All  the  children  put  their  heads  on  the  desks.   The  teacher  whispers  to  one 
child,  who  knocks  on  his  desk,  or  coughs,  whistles,  etc. 
Then  the  children  raise  their  heads. 
One  child  asks,  "  Tom,  did  you  do  that?  " 
Tom.    "  No.    I  think  Fred  did  it." 
Kate.    "  Did  you  do  that,  Fred?  " 
Fred.    "  No,  I  think  Grace  did  it." 
Sarah.    "  Did  you  do  that,  Grace?  " 
Grace.    "  Yes,  I  did  it." 

These  simple  suggestive  games  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particu- 
lar class  or  neighborhood. 

•  The  time  allotted  for  the  games  may  be  short,  but  constant  practice  and 
constant  attention  to  habits  of  speech  will  produce  good  results. 


Sources  of  Material  for  English  Work,  Suggestive. 

Books  (a)  for  Children  to  Read. 
Folk  and  Fairy  Tales. 

A  Book  of  Fables   Joseph  Jacobs. 

A  Book  of  Fables   Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie   Dinah  M.  Craik. 

Bee  Man  and  Other  Tales  .....  Francis  R.  Stockton. 

Benjy  in  Beastland   Juliana  H.  Ewing. 

Blind  Man  and  Talking  Dog,  The    .      .  Juliana  H.  Ewing. 

Blunder  .    Louise  Chollett. 

Book  of  Folk  Stories   Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Cinderella   Andrew  Lang. 

Dick  Whittington   Andrew  Lang. 

English  Fairy  Tales   Joseph  Jacobs. 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables   James  Baldwin. 

Fairy  Tales   Hans  C.  Andersen. 

Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know    .  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Fanciful  Flower  Tales   Madge  A.  Bigham. 

Folk  Tales  from  an  Eastern  Forest   .      .      .  Walter  W.  Skeats. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales   Ed.  by  Sarah  E.  Wiltse. 

Hind  in  the  Wood,  The   Illus.  by  Walter  Crane. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer   Andrew  Lang. 
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Japanese  Fairy  Tales   Teresa  P.  Williston. 

Japanese  Folk  Stories   M.  F.  Nixon-Roulet. 

King  of  the  Golden  River   John  Ruskin. 

Legends  of  the  Springtime   Rebecca  Hoyt. 

Little  Lame  Prince,  The  *  Dinah  M.  Craik. 

Mewanee   Belle  Wiley. 

Princess  on  the  Glass  Hill   Andrew  Lang. 

Red  Riding  Hood   Andrew  Lang. 

Snowman,  The     .   Andrew  Lang. 

Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights       .      .      .  Andrew  Lang. 

Within  the  Silver  Moon   Madge  A.  Bigham. 

Fables,  Myths  and  Legends. 

iEsop's  Fables      .      .      .    .  .      .      .      .  Foster  and  Cummings. 

Asgard  Stories   Foster  and  Cummings. 

Book  of  Nature  Myths   Florence  Holbrook. 

Cave  Men,  The   .  Katharine  E.  Dopp. 

Fables  from  Afar   Catherine  T.  Bryce. 

In  Fableland   Emma  Serl. 

In  Mythland   .      .  M.  Helen  Beckwith. 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories   Flora  J.  Cooke. 

Old  Greek  Tales   Josephine  P.  Peabody. 

Stories  from  King  Arthur   Charles  H.  Hanson. 

Told  to  the  Children  Series       .      .      .      .  Ed.  by  Lucy  Chisholm. 

Wonder  Book  of  Horses   James  Baldwin. 

Stories. 

A  Borrowed  Sister   Eliza  O.  White. 

A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago   Eliza  O.  White. 

An  Only  Child   Eliza  O.  White. 

Animal  Story  Book   Andrew  Lang. 

Araminta  and  Arabella  Stories  ....  Gertrude  Smith. 

At  the  Open  Door   Louise  Robinson. 

Aunt  Madge's  Story   Sophie  May. 

Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands  .  Edward  R.  Shaw. 

Black  Beauty   Anna  Sewall. 

Boy  Blue  and  his  Friends   Blaisdell  and  Blaisdell. 

Boy  on  a  Farm   Jacob  Abbott. 

Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans  ....  Annie  Chase. 

Cat  Stories   Helen  H.  Jackson. 

Child  Stories  and  Rhymes   Emilie  Poulsson. 

Children  of  History  —  Early  Times  .      .      .  Mary  S.  Hancock. 

Children  of  History  —  Later  Times  .      .      .  Mary  S.  Hancock. 

Children  of  the  Arctic   Peary. 

Children  of  the  Palm  Lands      ....  Alice  Allen. 

Children's  Book,  The   Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Children's  Hour,  The   Eva  M.  Tappan. 

Children's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  .  M.  Louise  Putnam. 

City  and  Town   Pauline  F.  Rafter. 

Early  Cave  Men,  The   Katharine  E.  Dopp. 
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Ednah  and  her  Brothers   Eliza  O.  White. 

Eskimo  Stories   Mary  E.  E.  Smith. 

Evenings  with  Grandma,  Part  I.  John  W.  Davis. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold     ....  James  Baldwin. 

First  Book  in  American  History       .      .      .  Edward  Eggleston. 

Five  Little  Strangers   Julia  A.  Schwartz. 

Five  Minute  Stories   Laura  E.  Richards. 

For  the  Children's  Hour   Bailey  and  Lewis. 

Four  New  York  Boys   John  W.  Davie. 

Friends  and  Helpers   Sarah  J.  Eddy. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur      ....  James  Johonnot. 

Golden  Windows,  The   Laura  E.  Richards. 

Household  Stories   Annie  Klingensmith. 

In  Field  and  Pasture   Maude  B.  Dutton. 

In  Storyland   Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Kipling  Reader. 

Letters  from  Pussy-Catville       .      .      .      .  S.  L.  Patterson. 

Little  Country  Girl   Susan  Coolidge. 

Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands      ....  Lulu  M.  Chance. 

Little  Me  Too   Julia  Dalrymple. 

Little  People  of  the  Snow   Mary  Muller. 

Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remembering    .      .  Grace  H.  Kupfer. 

Merry  Animal  Tales   Madge  Bigham. 

Mewanee       .      .   Belle  Wiley. 

Milly  and  Oily   Mary  A.  Ward. 

Mischief's  Thanksgiving   Susan  Coolidge. 

Moni  the  Goat  Boy   Johanna  Spyri. 

More  Five  Minute  Stories   Laura  E.  Richards. 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers    .      .      .  Florence  Bass. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind   Thornton  Burgess. 

Old  Stories  of  the  East   James  Baldwin. 

Plant  Baby   Kate  L.  Brown. 

Polly  and  Dolly   Mary  F.  Blaisdell. 

Rover,  the  Farm  Dog   Elizabeth  F.  Wesselhoeft. 

St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Book. 

Stokes  Wonder  Book   Ed.  by  Guiding. 

Stories  from  Birdland   Annie  E.  Chase. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children       ....  Mara  L.  Pratt. 

Stories  of  Country  Life   Sarah  P.  Bradish. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children       ....  Dorothy  Brooks. 

Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields      .      .      .      .  Elizabeth  V.  Crown. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children   Sarah  Cone  Bryant. 

Story  Hour,  The   Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Story  Land   Clara  Murray. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson   Ed.  by  Mary  Godolphin. 

Tales  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews    .  Eva  Herbst. 

Things  will  Take  a  Turn     .      .      .  #    .      .  Beatrice  Harraden. 

Thirty  More  Famous  Stories     ....  James  Baldwin. 

Tommy  Tinker's  Book   Mary  F.  Blaisdell. 

Tree  Dwellers,  The   Katharine  Dopp. 
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Books  (6)  to  be  Read  to  Children. 
(Minimum  Requirement.) — Two  books  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  during  year.) 

Fairy  Tales,  Fables,  Myths 
Adventures  of  Jerry  Muskrat 
Alice  in  Wonderland  . 
At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 
Blue  Bird  for  Children,  The 
Enchanted  Castle,  The 
Fanciful  Tales 

Jungle  Book,  The.    Vols.  I.,  II. 
Just  So  Stories 
La  Fontaine's  Fables. 
Legends  of  the  Rhine  . 
Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Norse  Stories 

Popular  Tales  from  the  North 
Reddy  Fox  .... 
Robin  Hood's  Merry  Adventures 
Rose  and  the  Ring,  The 
Tanglewood  Tales 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Water  Babies       .  . 
Wonder  Book 


and  Legends. 
Thornton  Burgess. 
Lewis  Carroll. 
George  Macdonald. 
Mme.  Maeterlinck. 
E.  Nesbit. 

Francis  R.  Stockton. 
Rudyard  Kipling. 
Rudyard  Kipling. 

Helene  A.  Guerber. 
Helene  A.  Guerber. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
Sir  George  W.  Dasent. 
Thornton  Burgess. 
Howard  Pyle. 
William  M.  Thackeray. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Lewis  Carroll. 
Charles  Kingsley.' 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


Stories. 

Alice  and  Tom      .      .      ...      .      .  Kate  L.  Brown. 

Anne's  Terrible  Good  Nature     ....  Edward  V.  Lucas. 

Around  the  World   Carroll  and  Jerome. 

Aunt  Jo's  Scrap  Bag   Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Bimbi   Louise  de  la  Ram6e. 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol       .  .      .  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Book  of  Friendly  Beasts,  The    ....  Abbie  F.  Brown. 

By  the  Fireside   Kirby  and  Kirby. 

Captain  January   Laura  E.  Richards. 

Child  Life  in  all  Lands   L.  Smith,  Jr. 

Child  Life  in  Prose     •   John  G.  Whittier. 

Children  of  the  Cold   Frederick  Schwatka. 

Christmas  Carol   Charles  Dickens. 

Crib  and  Fly   .  Charles  F.  Dole. 

Days  Before  Eftstory   Hall  and  Lewis. 

Dog  of  Flanders   Louise  de  la  Ramee. 

Earth  and  Sky   Edward  S.  Holden. 

Fighting  a  Fire   Charles  T.  Hill. 


First  Christmas  Tree,  The  .  .  .  . 
Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew 
Gingham  Bag,  The      .      .      .      .  •  . 

Good  Citizenship  

Hans  Brinker  

Hans,  the  Eskimo  


Henry  J.  Van  Dyke. 
Margaret  Sidney. 
Margaret  Sidney. 
Richman  and  Wallach, 
Mary  M.  Dodge. 
Christiana  Scandlin. 
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Heart  .  

Heidi  %   

Heroes  Who  Fight  Fire  .... 
Homes  Without  Hands  .... 

In  Colonial  Times  

In  Eastern  Wonderland  .... 

Indian  Child  Life  ....... 

Is  There  a  Santa  Claus?  .... 

Jackanapes  

Land  of  Pluck  

Little  Daffy  Down  DiUy  . 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  .... 

Little  Pussy  Willow  

Loujsa  Alcott  Story  Book  . 

New  Year's  Bargain  

Only  Woman  in  the  Town  .  . 
Our  Country-East 

Our  Country- West  

Outlook  Story  Book. 

Peterkin  Papers  

Play  Day  Stories  by  S.  O.  Jewett 

St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Book. 

Sandman  Stories,  The  ....... 

His  Farm  Stories. 

His  Sea  Stories. 

His  Ship  Stories. 

Seven  Little  Sisters  

Snowland  Folk     .  . 

Stories  and  Poems  for  Children  . 

Stories  Told  to  a  Child  .... 

Story  of  a  Donkey  

Story  of  Patsy,  The  

Uncle  Remus  Stories 

When  I  was  Your  Age  .... 

When  Molly  Was  Six  

When  the  World  was  Young 

Outdoor  World. 

All  the  Year  Round. 

Autumn  

Winter  .  

Spring  .  

Summer  .      .      .  . 
Five  Little  Strangers 
Fly  Away  and  Other  Seed  Travelers 
Friends  and  Helpers  . 
Grasshopper  Green's  Children  . 

In  Field  and  Pasture  

My  Dogs  in  the  Northland 

Our  Home  Pets  

Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes 


Edmondo  de  Amicio. 
Johanna  Spyri. 
Jacob  Riis. 
John  G.  Wood. 
Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
Charlotte  C.  Gibson. 
Edwin  W.  Deming. 
Jacob  Riis. 
Juliana  H.  Ewing. 
Mary  M.  Dodge. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Frances  H.  Burnett. 
Harriet  B.  Stowe. 
Fanny  E.  Coe. 
Susan  Coolidge. 
Sarah  J.  Prichard. 
Youth's  Companion. 
Youth's  Companion. 

Lucretia  P.  Hale. 

Ed.  by  Katharine  H.  Shute. 

William  J.  Hopkins. 


Jane  Andrews. 
Peary  and  Peary. 
Celia  Thaxter. 
Jean  Ingelow. 
Charles  F.  Dole. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Joel  C.  Harris. 
Laura  E.  Richards. 
Eliza  O.  White. 
Elizabeth  V.  Brown. 


Frances  L.  Strong. 
Frances  L.  Strong. 
Frances  L.  Strong. 
Lane  and  Lane. 
Julia  A.  Schwartz. 
Frances  M.  Fult. 
Sarah  J.  Eddy. 
Julia  A.  Schwartz. 
Maude  V.  Dutton. 
Edgerton  Young. 
Olive  T.  Miller. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy. 
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Stories  from  Animal  Land   Annie  E.  Chase. 

Stories  from  Starland   Mary  Proctor. 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known    ....  Ernest  T.  Seton. 

Wilderness  Babies   Julia  A.  Schwartz. 

History. 

Primary  Stories  of  Heroism       .      .  .  William  H.  Mace. 

Stories  of  American  Life   Edward  Eggleston. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children       ....  Mara  L.  Pratt. 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  ....  Edward  Eggleston. 
Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long 

Ago  to  Now   Jane  Andrews. 


Picture  Study. —  Suggestive  List.  , 
(Minimum  Requirement. —  One  picture  a  month  understood  and  enjoyed.) 

September. 

September   Zuber. 

The  Shepherdess   Lerolle. 

The  First  Step   Millet. 

The  Four  Kittens   Adam. 

The  Haymaker   Adam. 


October. 

At  the  Watering  Trough   Dagnan-Bouveret. 

The  Balloon   Dupre. 

The  Gleaners   Millet. 

By  the  River   Lerolle. 

Landing  of  Columbus   Van  der  Lyn. 

November. 

Queen  Louise  and  her  Sons       ....  Steffeck. 

The  Angelus   Millet. 

Infant  Samuel   Reynolds. 

Landscape  with  Mill   Ruysdael. 

Pilgrims  Going  to  Church   Boughton. 

December. 

Rest  in  Flight   Knaus. 

Worship  of  the  Magi   Burne- Jones. 

The  Announcement   Plockhorst. 

Arrival  of  the  Shepherds   Lerolle. 

St.  Christopher   Titian. 


Always  Tell  the  Truth 
Between  Two  Litigants 
Christ  and  the  Doctors 
Deer  by  Moonlight 
Finding  of  Moses 


January. 


Faed. 

Dehaisne. 

Hofmann. 

Hunt. 

Delaroche. 
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February. 


The  Blacksmith   Herring. 

Sir  Galahad   Watts. 

Grace  Darling  and  her  Father    ....  Brooks. 

Washington  at  Trenton   Faed. 

Near  the  Hearth  .......  Hocker. 

March. 

Robin  Redbreast   Monier. 

The  Pet  Bird   Von  Bremen. 

Pussy's  Temptation   Rotta. 

The  Doll's  Bath   Igler. 

Spring   Corot. 

April. 

School  in  Brittany   Geoffroy. 

Woman  Churning   Millet. 

Feeding  the  Hens   Millet. 

Inquietude   Olivie. 

A  Fascinating  Tale   Mme.  Ronner. 

May. 

"Kiss  Me"   Holmes. 

Lessons  in  Boat  Building   Bacon. 

Song  of  the  Lark   Breton. 

Three  Members  of  a  Temperance  Society       .  Herring. 

Dignity  and  Impudence   Landseer. 

June. 

On  the  Beach   Delobbe. 

End  of  the  Journey   D'Entraignes. 

Friends  or  Foes     .      .      .   .  .      .      ;      .  Barber. 

A  Helping  Hand   Renouf. 

Any  Picture  of  Childhood  .      .      .      .      .  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 


Suggestive  Lesson  on  Millet's  "The  First  Step." 
With  the  name  of  picture  written  on  the  blackboard,  there  should  be 
informal,  spontaneous  conversation  among  the  children  for  about  three 
minutes.    Interest  in  the  picture  may  be  developed  in  several  ways.  Some 
questions  are  suggested  in  the  following  outline : 

1.    What  We  See  in  the  Picture. 
How  many  people  are  there  in  the  picture? 
Name  them. 

What  is  the  baby  doing? 
What  are  the  others  doing? 
Why  are  they  in  the  field? 
What  is  behind  the  father? 

What  else  do  you  see  in  the  picture?    (Fence,  gate,  trees,  etc.) 
How  is  the  father  dressed? 

What  do  the  baby  and  the  mother  wear  on  their  heads? 
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2.    What  We  Think  About  the  Picture. 
What  time  of  day  is  it? 

From  whence  did  the  mother  and  baby  come? 

How  did  the  baby  come  all  the  distance? 

How  do  you  take  your  baby  out  when  he  is  too  little  to  walk? 

What  was  the  father  doing  when  they  came? 

What  makes  you  think  so? 

How  did  he  feel  when  he  saw  them? 

What  did  he  do? 

How  old  is  the  baby? 

Why  does  the  father  hold  out  his  arms? 

How  many  steps  has  the  baby  taken? 

How  many  steps  do  you  think  he  will  be  able  to  take  to-day? 
Who  will  help  him? 

How  will  the  father  help?    The  mother? 

What  is  the  father  saying? 

What  is  the  mother  saying? 

Will  the  baby  answer?  How? 

Why  do  you  think  the  baby  will  take  a  step? 

How  will  the  baby  go  home?    (In  the  wheelbarrow?    Father's  arms?) 

What  will  the  father  do  when  they  all  get  home? 

What  will  the  mother  do  when  they  all  get  home? 

What  will  the  baby  do  when  they  all  get  home? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  baby  learning  to  walk?    Tell  about  it. 

Would  you  like  to  teach  him? 

How  would  you  begin? 

How  much  should  you  expect  him  to  do  in  one  day? 

If  he  falls  down,  what  would  you  do? 

How  do  you  help  take  care  of  your  baby? 

What  do  you  do  to  let  the  baby  know  you  love  him? 

How  does  he  show  you  that  he  loves  you?  Mother? 

The  Teacher's  Story.    {To  be  read  to  the  children.) 
The  First  Step, 

What  a  happy  family  Millet  has  painted  for  us!  The  mother  and  her  baby 
have  come  from  the  little  cottage  among  the  trees.  The  cottage  is  not  very 
far  away,  but  the  baby  was  a  heavy  load  for  the  mother. 

The  sun  is  going  down,  and  it  is  time  for  the  father  to  leave  his  work  in  the 
garden.    Wasn't  it  pleasant  for  the  baby  to  come  and  meet  him? 

The  baby  did  a  wonderful  thing  to-day !  He  took  his  first  step !  The  mother 
wishes  to  surprise  the  baby's  father,  and  she  is  coaxing  the  baby  to  try  again. 
She  holds  her  arms  out  for  fear  he  may  fall.  The  father  stretches  out  his 
strong  arms,  too.  Do  you  think  the  baby  will  try  to  take  the  step?  His 
little  legs  are  not  very  strong,  but  he  loves  his  father,  and  is  anxious  to  reach 
him. 

Now  the  mother  has  taken  away  her  arms!  The  baby  is  standing  alone! 
See  how  he  looks  at  his  father!  The  father  says,  "Come  to  me,  little  boy." 
The  baby  puts  one  foot  forward,  and  takes  a  step.  The  father  catches  him 
just  as  he  is  about  to  tumble  over.    Wasn't  he  a  brave  baby? 
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Poems  (a)  to  be  Read  to  Children. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem   Leigh  Hunt. 

Ballad  of  the  Tempest   James  T.  Fields. 

Barbara  Frietchie   Whittier. 

Barefoot  Boy,  The   Whittier. 

Brook,  The    .      .      .     '   Tennyson. 

Casabianca   Hemans. 

Children's  Hour,  The   Longfellow. 

Christmas  Carol   Robert  Herrick. 

Fairies  of  the  Caldon  Low   Mary  Howitt. 

Fairy  Folk,  The   William  Allingham. 

Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall     ....  Tennyson. 

Green  Things  Growing   Dinah  M.  Mulock. 

Hilda's  Christmas   M.A.L.  Lane. 

I  Remember,  I  Remember   Thomas  Hood. 

In  School  Days     .      .      .      .      .  .  Whittier. 

Japanese  Lullaby   Eugene  Field. 

July   Susan  H.  Swett. 

Little  Bell     .      .   Thomas  Westwood. 

Little  Gustave   Celia  Thaxter. 

Lobster  Quadrille,  A   Lewis  Carroll. 

Midwinter   John  T.  Trowbridge. 

Nikolina   Celia  Thaxter. 

Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The     ....  Longfellow. 

Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  The     ....  Lear. 

Paul  Revere' s  Ride      .      .  -     .      .      .      .  Longfellow. 

Pebbles   Frank  D.  Sherman. 

Piccola    .   Celia  Thaxter. 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin   Browning. 

Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree        ....  Bryant. 

Robert  of  Lincoln   Bryant. 

Seven  Times  One   Jean  Ingelow. 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  The       ....  Francis  Scott  Key. 

Summer  Woods   Mary  Howitt. 

Three  Kings,  The   Longfellow. 

Village  Blacksmith,  The     .      .      .      .      .  Longfellow. 

Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas   Clement  Moore. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie      .      .      .      .      .  William  Miller. 

Windy  Night,  The   Thomas  B.  Read. 

Winter  and  Spring.    (Hiawatha.)     .      .      .  Longfellow. 

Collections  of  Poems. 

A  Junior  School  Poetry  Book    ....  William  Peterson. 


Along  the  Way 
Blue  Poetry  Book 
Book  of  Joyous  Children 
Child  World  . 
Childhood  Songs  . 
Child's  Garden  of  Verse 
Fresh  Posies  . 


Mary  M.  Dodge. 
Andrew  Lang. 
James  W.  Riley. 
James  W.  Riley. 
Lucy  Larcom. 
Robert  L.  Stevenson. 
Abbie  F.  Brown. 
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Golden  Numbers  .  Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle  O.  W.  Holmes. 

Hiawatha.    (Selections.)   Longfellow. 

In  Sunshine  Land   E.  M.  Thomas. 

Land  of  Song   Ed.  by  Katharine  H.  Shute. 

Lilliput  Lyrics   W.  B.  Rands. 

Little  Knights  and  Ladies   Margaret  Sangster. 

Love  Songs  of  Childhood   Eugene  Field. 

Lullaby  Land   Eugene  Field. 

Nature  in  Verse   Mary  I.  Lovejoy. 

Old  Songs  for  Young  America  .  C.  Forsyth. 

Poetry  for  Children     ......  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

Posy  Ring,  The     .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Rhymes  and  Jingles   Mary  M.  Dodge. 

Rhymes  of  Childhood   James  W.  Riley. 

Sharps  and  Flats   Eugene  Field. 

Sing  Song   C.  Rossetti. 

Stories  and  Poems  for  Children  .      .      .      .  Celia  Thaxter. 

Three  Years  with  the  Poets       ....  Ed.  by  Bertha  Hazard. 

Verses  for  Children   Ed.  by  Edward  V.  Lucas. 

When  Life  is  Young   Mary  M.  Dodge. 

When  the  Birds  Go  North  Again      .      .      .  Ella  Higginson. 

With  Trumpet  and  Drum  .....  Eugene  Field. 
Wordsworth  for  the  Young. 

Young  Folks'  Book  of  Poetry    ....  Ed.  by  L.  J.  Campbell. 

Poems  (b)  Suitable  for  Memorization. 
(Minimum  Requirement. —  Committing  one  poem  a  month  to  memory.) 

Autumn. 

Arrow  and  the  Song,  The   Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Corn  Fields.    (Two  verses.)      ....  Mary  Howitt. 

Corn  Song,  The.    (Selected  verses.)  .      .      .  Whittier. 

Don't  Give  Up   Phcebe  Cary. 

Down  to  Sleep   Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

First  Snowfall,  The   Lowell. 

Flight  of  the  Birds,  The   Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

Going  A-Nutting  .      .      .      .•      .      .  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

Hiawatha.    (Selections.)   Longfellow. 

If  I  Can  Stop  One  Heart   Emily  Dickinson. 

Indian  Summer   Whittier. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ....  Felicia  D.  Hemans. 

Little  Orphan  Annie   James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Lord  is  My  Shepherd,  The   Bible.    (Psalm  XXIII.) 

Mine  Host  of  the  "Golden  Apple"    .      .  Thomas  Westwood. 

No!   Thomas  Hood. 

Norse  Lullaby,  A   Eugene  Field. 

November   Alice  Cary. 

Now  the  Day  is  Over   S.  Baring-Gould. 

October's  Bright  Blue  Weather  ....  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
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Raggedy  Man   James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Sandpiper,  The   Celia  Thaxter. 

September   Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Sweet  and  Low   Tennyson. 

Thanksgiving  Day   Lydia  Maria  Child. 

Windy  Nights   Stevenson. 

Winter. 

Afternoon  in  February   Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

America   Samuel  Smith. 

American  Flag,  The   Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 

" And  there  were  in  the  same  country"    .      .  Bible.    (St.  Luke.) 

As  Joseph  was  A-Wauken   Old  English  Carol. 

Child's  Thought  of  God,  A        ....  Elizabeth  B.  Browning. 

Christmas  Carol   J.  G.  Holland. 

Christmas  Carol    .......  Lowell. 

Flag  Goes  By,  The   Henry  H.  Bennett. 

God  Rest  Ye,  Merry  Gentlemen       .      .      .  Dinah  M.  Mulock. 

Hymn  for  Christmas   Felicia  D.  Hemans. 

New  Year's  Eve.    (First,  second  and  fifth 

verses.)   Tennyson. 

O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem      ....  Phillips  Brooks. 

Snow  Storm.    (Eight  lines.)  R.  W.  Emerson. 

There's  a  Song  in  the  Air   J.  G.  Holland. 

There's  a  Wonderful  Weaver     ....  George  Cooper. 

While  Shepherds  Watched   Margaret  Deland. 

While  Shepherds  Watched   Nahum  Tate. 

Winter  Rain.    (Four  verses.)     ....  Christina  D.  Rossetti. 

Your  Flag  and  My  Flag   W.  D.  Nesbitt. 

Spring. 

Apple  Orchard  in  the  Spring,  An  William  Martin. 

Brook,  The   Tennyson. 

Child's  Talk  in  April.    (In  part.)     .      .      .  Christina  D.  Rossetti. 

Cloud,  The.    (First  stanza.)      ....  Shelley. 

Daybreak   Longfellow. 

Grass,  The   Emily  Dickinson. 

He  Prayeth  Best   Coleridge. 

Little  Boy  Blue    .      .      .,  .      .      .  Eugene  Field. 

Little  May   Emily  H.  Miller. 

March   William  C.  Bryant. 

Song  from  Pippa  Passes   Robert  Browning. 

Spring   Thomas  Carew. 

Spring  Has  Come  .......  Holmes. 

"The  Swallow  has  Come  Again"      .      .      .  Greek  Children's  Songs. 

To  the  Dandelion.    (First  stanza.)   .      .      .  Lowell. 

Tree,  The   Bjornsterne  Bjornson. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.    Begin  "Now  is  the  high 

tide  of  the  year."    (Seventeen  lines.)    .      .  Lowell. 

Voice  of  Spring   Mary  Howitt. 

Wild  Geese   Celia  Thaxter. 
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Wind,  The   Eugene  Field. 

Wind,  The   Stevenson. 

Wishing   William  Allingham. 

Summer. 

All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful     .      .      .  Cecil  T.  Alexander. 

Answer  to  a  Child's  Question   ....  Coleridge. 

Before  the  Rain   T.  B.  Aldrich. 

Boy's  Song,  A   James  Hogg. 

Child's  World,  The   William  B.  Rands. 

Clouds   Frank  D.  Sherman. 

Daybreak                                          .      .  Shelley. 

Echoing  Green,  The   William  Blake. 

Forget-Me-Not   In  " Nature  in  Verse," 

I  Lovejoy. 

Fountain,  The   Lowell. 

Four  Leaf  Clover   Ella  Higginson. 

Good  Night  and  Good  Morning      .      .      .  Lord  Houghton. 

Jog  on,  Jog  on   Shakespeare. 

Opening  of  the  Piano,  The       ....  Holmes. 

Rain  in  Summer.    (Selected  passages.)         .  Longfellow 

Rockaby  Lady,  The    Eugene  Field. 

To  a  Butterfly.    (I've  watched.)     .      .      .  Wordsworth. 

Where  Go  the  Boats   Stevenson. 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod     ....  Eugene  Field. 


Stories,  to  be  Told  to  Children.    Suggested  List. 
(Minimum  Requirement. —  One  story  a  month,  which  children  shall  have 
made  their  own  by  reading  or  telling  to  others.) 
This  list  is  limited,  as  the  books  previously  mentioned  contain  many  stories 
suitable  for  telling. 

Adventures  of  Ulysses. 
Androcles  and  the  Lion. 
Arachne. 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Bible  Stories. 

Story  of  David,  Joseph,  Moses,  the  Flood,  etc. 

Story  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Wise  Men,  etc. 
Christmas  Every  Day. 
Cornelia's  Jewels. 
Dick  Whittington. 
Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,  The. 
Enchanted  Stove,  The. 
Epaminondas. 
Fall  of  Troy,  The. 
Fisherman  and  His  Wife,  The. 
Frog  Prince,  The. 
•Golden  Windows,  The. 
Gorgon's  Head,  The. 
•Grace  Darling. 
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Great  Feast,  The. 
Hill,  The. 

How  Narcissus  Loved  His  Own  Image. 

Jackal  and  the  Alligator,  The. 

Just  So  Stories. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes. 

King  Canute. 

King  Midas. 

Kingdom  Above  the  Clouds,  The. 

Legend  of  St.  Christopher. 

Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose,  The 

Line  of  Golden  Light. 

Little  Fir  Tree,  The. 

Little  Hero  of  Haarlem. 

Lohengrin. 

Luck  and  Wealth. 

Miss  Careless. 

Mowgli's  Brothers. 

Necklace  of  Truth. 

Old  Stories  of  the  East. 

Paradise  of  Children. 

Perseus  Stories. 

Pocahontas. 

Prince  Prigio. 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. 

Robert  Bruce  and  the  Spider. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Saint  Valentine. 

Siegfried. 

Sleeping  Beauty. 

Stars,  The. 

Stone  in  the  Road,  The. 

Stories  of  the  Rhinegold 

Straw  Ox,  The. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Tiny  Tim's  Christmas. 

Tom,  the  Chimney  Sweep. 

Tree  in  the  City,  The. 

Ugly  Duckling,  The. 

Uncle  Remus  Stories. 

Wolf  and  the  Seven  Goslings,  The. 

Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner. 

WRITTEN  ENGLISH.. 
Introductory  Statement. 
Teachers  should  not  forget  that  the  basis  of  all  good  written  work  is  good 
oral  work.    If  oral  work  is  neglected,  efforts  to  produce  good  written  language 
will  be  largely  in  vain. 

When  the  pupil  tries  to  write  what  he  has  to  say  complications  arise  from 
factors  not  present  during  the  oral  expression.    He  must  think  about  his 
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penmanship;  he  must  watch  his  spelling;  he  must  think  about  capitals, 
punctuation  and  indentations.  As  the  pupil  grows  older  these  things  become 
automatic,  but  in  the  earlier  grades  the  child  is  obliged  to  keep  all  these 
things  in  mind  all  the  time. 

Written  technicalities  should  be  mastered  as  fast  as  possible  so  that  these 
difficulties  will  not  stand  long  in  the  way  of  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of 
the  child's  expression.  When  penmanship,  spelling,  punctuation  and  other 
matters  of  written  technique  distract  his  attention  from  the  thought  of  what 
he  wants  to  write,  his  composition  will  be  formal,  meager  and  uninteresting. 

Composition  is  the  expression  of  thought  in  language.    One  sentence  is  a 
composition.    We  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  quality  not  quantity  is  the  „ 
object  of  written  English. 

While  most  of  the  composition  work  in  the  third  grade  is  the  result  of  prepara- 
tion, an  occasional  unprepared,  unaided  composition  should  form  a  part  of 
the  English  program.  In  these  unprepared  compositions  common  errors  of 
the  class  will  be  discovered,  and  the  originality  of  the  individual  will  have 
real  freedom.    The  children  then  experience  the  joy  of  "going  alone." 

Composition  should  be  a  broad  term  in  the  lower  elementary  school.  Repro- 
duction, riddles,  anecdotes,  jokes,  stories,  descriptions,  even  rhymes,  are  all 
useful.  Children  love  to  write  of  the  family,  of  pets,  toys,  games,  and  of 
visits  to  parks,  to  farms,  to  the  seashore,  or  to  a  friend's  house. 

The  teacher  may  present  a  simple  little  story  as  a  model  and  the  children 
asked  to  write  an  original  like  it.  Composition  should  never  become  a  bug- 
bear. We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  there  must  be  an  interesting  topic 
on  which  to  write.    Some  preparation  gives  confidence  in  expression. 

Comprehensive  topics  should  be  avoided,  for  these  preclude  both  confidence 
and  pleasure.    Specific,  limited  topics  give  the  best  results. 

A  short  poem  may  be  written  from  memory  occasionally,  but  not  more  than 
six  poems  during  the  year. 

Copying  is  of  great  value  if  rigidly  supervised.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
choose  for  copying  something  of  value  to  the  children.  A  short  copying  lesson 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  in  which  exactness  in  every  detail  is  required,  is 
not  only  an  excellent  preparation  for  oral  and  written  English  but  a  means 
of  strengthening  close  attention  to  the  work  required.  Copying  lessons  may 
be  from  the  board  or  book,  and  should  include  both  poetry  and  prose  under- 
stood by  the  pupil. 

Dictation,  if  employed  in  moderation  and  with  a  fair  understanding  of  its 
use,  is  valuable  in  helping  to  fix  habits  of  written  technicalities, —  spelling, 
capitals,  punctuation.  In  a  dictation  exercise  the  forms  in  language  are 
isolated  and  attention  is  focused  entirely  upon  them;  whereas,  in  composi- 
tion writing,  attention  is  centered  on  the  content.  Thought  of  technique  is, 
or  should  be,  removed  to  the  margin  of  consciousness.  Dictation  is  a  test  of 
the  pupil's  knowledge  of  language  forms.  It  is  not  a  method  of  teaching,  but 
a  means  of  testing  that  which  has  been  taught.  Dictation  exercises  should 
form  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  in  written  English. 

Note. —  Preceding  statements  based  on  the  Course  of  Study  in  Speaking  and  Writing 
English,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1915. 

Technicalities  in  written  English  should  be  made  matters  of  habit  as  rapidly 
as  possible.    Three  conditions  are  essential  to  success  in  habit  formation. 
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1.  Uniform  teaching  in  different  grades. 

2.  Consistent  requirement  not  only  in  English  but  in  other  subjects  of 
the  use  of  correct  written  forms. 

3.  Frequent  practice  in  the  forms  taught  in  order  that  their  correct  use 
may  become  habitual. 

The  following  method  of  impressing  the  technicalities  in  the  use  of  English 
is  suggested:  Provide  each  child  with  a  small  blank  book,  which  he  may  make. 
In  this  book  have  certain  rules  written  and  illustrated,  one  rule  to  follow  each 
oral  lesson.  Charts  containing  these  rules  may  also  be  prepared  by  the 
teacher.  Whenever  an  error  occurs  in  composition,  the  proper  rule  may  be 
found  by  the  children  and  the  correction  made.  The  blank  books  may  bear 
the  title  "Good  English."  The  children  will  take  pride  in  preparing  these 
books.    A  third  grade  book  in  English  might  be  arranged  in  this  manner: 

Page  1.    Every  sentence  begins  with  a  capital  letter. 

The  sun  is  shining  to-day. 

My  apple  is  red. 
Page  2.    Names  of  persons  begin  with  capital  letters. 

John  and  Mary  are  here. 

Kate  and  Tom  went  home,  etc. 

Preparation  for  the  Use  of  the  Dictionary. —  A  miniature  dictionary  may  be 
made  from  the  vocabulary  of  an  eight-year-old  child.  Charts  with  these 
words  alphabetically  arranged  can  be  of  frequent  use.  A  simple  definition 
can  be  written  beside  each  word: 

"  Freedom."    The  power  to  do  as  one  wishes,  with  its  synonym  and  antonym. 

"Liberty." 

"Slavery." 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK  IN  SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN  ENGLISH 
ARRANGED  BY  MONTHS. 

Suggestive. 

For  the  convenience  of  teachers  the  following  outline  of  lessons  has  been 
prepared.  An  inexhaustive  supply  of  good  material  is  ever  at  hand.  The 
originality  of  the  teacher,  the  locality  of  the  school,  the  environment  of  the 
pupils,  the  needs  of  the  district,  necessarily  determine  how  much  and  what 
material  shall  be  used. 

The  outline  has  been  arranged  by  months,  beginning  with  September. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  familiarize  herself  with  the  plan  for  the  year, 
in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  its  scope  and  aim. 

The  lessons  suggested  maybe  used  in  various  ways:  for  copying;  for  dicta- 
tion; for  oral  and  written  reproduction;  as  a  stimulus  to  conversation,  or 
written  expression,  or  observation.  Whatever  the  use  made  of  the  material, 
the  teacher  must  make  sure  that  the  thought  is  grasped,  the  children's  vocabu- 
laries enlarged  and  their  power  of  sentence  construction  developed. 

It  is  suggested  that  many  English  masterpieces  be  read,  and  that  poems 
and  prose  selections  be  reviewed  from  year  to  year.  Otherwise  they  will  be 
lost  between  the  grades.  Our  aim  is  to  make  children's  minds  become  veri- 
table storehouses  of  English  treasures. 
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September. 

Place  the  following  quotation  on  the  blackboard  with  an  appropriate  drawing : 

"O  sweet  September!  thy  first  breezes  bring 

The  dry  leaf's  rustle  and  the  squirrel's  laughter, 
The  cool,  fresh  air,  whence  health  and  vigor  spring, 
And  promise  of  exceeding  joy  hereafter." 

—  George  Arnold. 

Poem  for  the  month.    " September."    H.  H. 

First  Week. 
I. 

Vacation  is  over. 

School  has  begun. 

I  am  in  the  third  grade. 

I  am  going  to  work  in  school. 

We  are  going  to  have  new  work. 

My  little  brother  came  to  school  to-day. 

This  is  his  first  year  in  school. 

I  have  a  big  sister. 

She  is  in  the  sixth  grade. 

My  father  is  a  carpenter. 

He  works  hard. 

My  mother  works  hard,  too. 

There  are  four  children. 

Helen  is  my  big  sister. 

John  is  my  little  brother. 

The  baby's  name  is  Joe. 

My  name  is  Henry  James  Brown. 

We  live  on  Washington  street. 

II. 

We  went  to  the  country  this  vacation. 

Father  could  not  go. 

He  stayed  at  home. 

He  came  to  visit  us. 

We  were  on  a  big  farm. 

We  had  fun  every  day. 

The  farmer  let  us  feed  the  hens. 

We  fed  them  corn. 

I  heard  the  old  rooster  every  morning. 

He  said,  "Cock-a-doodle-do." 

The  hens  liked  to  sit  in  the  sun. 

They  would  run  and  cackle  when  we  came  near. 

My  baby  liked  to  pick  up  their  feathers. 

They  laid  fresh  eggs  every  day. 

The  farmer  let  me  gather  the  eggs. 

The  farmer's  wife  made  Joe  a  cake. 

The  hen  gave  the  eggs  for  the  cake. 

The  cow  gave  the  milk  for  the  cake. 

Take  "Higgledy-piggledy,  My  Black  Hen,"  etc.    Mother  Goose. 
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III. 

Mr.  Brown  drove  the  cows  to  the  meadow. 
They  went  early  in  the  morning. 
There  was  a  stone  wall  around  the  meadow. 
The  cows  could  not  get  out. 
There  was  a  brook  in  the  meadow. 
The  cows  liked  to  stand  in  the  brook. 
At  noon  they  would  lie  under  the  trees. 
They  liked  to  eat  the  sweet  grass. 

When  night  came  Mr.  Brown  went  again  to  the  meadow. 

I  would  go  with  him. 

We  cut  long  sticks  from  the  trees. 

These  we  used  to  keep  the  cows  in  the  road. 

Sometimes  we  met  an  automobile. 

The  cows  stood  still  and  looked  at  the  automobile. 

They  did  not  like  it. 

The  automobile  let  us  pass. 

Mr.  Brown  and  I  ran  after  the  cows. 

I  think  the  cows  were  glad  to  see  the  barn. 

Read  "Thank  you,  Pretty  Cow."    Jane  Taylor. 

Second  Week, 
t 

Did  you  go  to  the  seashore  this  summer? 
Where  did  you  go? 
How  did  you  get  there? 
What  did  you  see  first? 
What  color  was  the  water  on  sunny  days? 
What  color  was  the  water  on  cloudy  days? 
What  did  the  waves  do? 
What  made  the  big  waves? 
What  could  you  see  on  the  water? 
What  made  the  boats  move? 
Did  you  go  in  a  boat? 
What  else  did  you  do? 
What  did  you  find  on  the  beach? 
How  did  you  dig  for  clams? 
Did  you  find  any  snails?  Where? 
What  did  the  waves  bring  in? 
How  did  you  play  in  the  sand? 
Do  you  like  the  seashore  or  the  country  better? 

II. 

This  is  vacation. 
The  children  are  at  the  beach. 
Tom  and  Fred  have  their  shoes  and  stockings  off. 
They  are  wading  in  the  water. 
The  other  boys  are  making  a  fort. 
They  are  making  a  sand  fort. 


Why? 
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Baby  has  his  tin  pail  and  shovel. 
He  is  digging  a  well. 
Now  he  is  filling  it  with  water. 
Mother  sits  under  the  umbrella. 
The  sun  is  hot. 

She  is  glad  her  children  are  happy. 
Baby  finds  pretty  shells  on  the  beach. 
He  puts  the  shells  into  his  pail. 
He  carries  the  shells  to  mother. 
How  many  did  baby  find? 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six.    He  found  six  clam  shells. 
He  found  seven  snail  shells. 

Take  "When  I  was  down  beside  the  sea,"  etc.  Stevenson. 

III. 

I  am  round  and  red. 

I  grew  on  a  tree. 

There  were  other  trees  near  me. 

I  rocked  in  the  breeze. 

I  swung  round  and  round. 

I  was  way  up  above  your  head. 

The  leaves  on  my  tree  were  green. 

Then  I  was  green,  too. 

By  and  by  the  leaves  turned  brown. 

Then  I  became  red. 

The  wind  came  along  one  day. 

He  shook  the  tree. 

He  shook  my  branch. 

I  tumbled  down. 

I  fell  on  the  grass. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  fall. 

I  am  lying  under  the  tree. 

I  wish  someone  would  find  me. 

Tell  "The  Sleeping  Apple." 

IV. 

Someone  found  the  apple. 

It  was  the  farmer's  boy  John. 

He  put  the  apple  in  a  basket. 

There  were  other  apples  there  too. 

He  carried  the  apples  to  the  barn. 

He  put  the  apples  into  barrels. 

There  were  more  than  one  hundred  in  a  barrel. 

They  couldn't  move  about. 

The  farmer  nailed  a  cover  on  the  barrel. 

He  carried  the  barrels  to  the  station. 

By  and  by  the  train  came. 

All  the  barrels  were  put  in  the  freight  car. 

They  came  to  Boston. 
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They  were  sent  to  market. 

Who  do  you  think  bought  the  big  red  apple? 

No  one  bought  it. 

A  man  gave  it  to  his  little  boy. 

The  little  boy  was  lame. 

Read  "Apple  Seed  John." 

Tell  "Hercules  and  the  Golden  Apples." 

V. 

Which  had  you  rather  be,  a  boy  or  a  fish?  Why? 
What  can  a  boy  do  that  a  fish  can  do? 
What  can  a  boy  do  that  a  fish  cannot  do? 
What  can  a  fish  do  that  a  boy  cannot  do? 

Which  had  you  rather  be,  a  chicken,  a  cow,  or  a  horse?  Why? 

What  can  a  horse  do  that  a  chicken  cannot  do? 

What  can  a  cow  do  that  a  horse  cannot  do? 

What  can  a  chicken  do  that  a  cow  or  a  horse  cannot  do?  etc. 

Which  had  you  rather  be,  a  sailor  or  a  farmer?  Why? 
What  would  you  best  like  to  do  if  you  were  a  sailor? 
What  would  you  best  like  to  do  if  you  were  a  farmer? 
Would  you  rather  be  a  sailor  in  summer  or  winter?  Why? 
Would  you  rather  be  a  farmer  in  summer  or  winter?  Why? 

Third  Week. 
I. 

Play  you  are  a  little  leaf  on  a  tree. 

What  color  are  you? 

What  color  is  the  tree? 

Where  are  you  this  afternoon? 

What  are  you  doing? 

What  do  you  do  when  the  sun  shines? 

What  do  you  do  when  it  is  rainy? 

What  do  you  do  when  it  is  windy? 

Why  are  you  red  now? 

What  color  were  you  all  summer? 

Did  you  have  any  work  to  do? 

Did  you  live  all  alone  on  the  tree? 

Why  are  you  ready  to  fly  away? 

Is  your  work  over  now? 

Do  you  know  a  little  song  about  yourself? 

("Come,  Little  Leaves,"  etc.) 
Find  a  story  about  a  leaf. 
Tell  me  what  the  story  told. 
Do  you  know  the  Indian  story  about  the  leaves? 
Do  you  know  a  little  poem  about  a  leaf? 

(Margaret  Sangster's  "Only  a  Leaf.") 
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II. 

My  name  is  Nimble. 
I  live  in  the  Public  Garden. 
I  live  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
I  am  tame. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  anyone. 

Everyone  is  good  to  me. 

The  children  feed  me  peanuts. 

I  like  peanuts  very  much. 

Do  you  see  the  big  house  near  the  garden? 

Sometimes  I  go  over  to  that  house. 

A  little  sick  boy  lives  there. 

He  is  in  the  room  upstairs. 

I  go  to  visit  my  little  friend. 

I  do  not  ring  the  doorbell. 

I  run  up  the  vine. 

I  knock  on  the  window. 

The  little  boy  opens  the  window. 

I  curl  my  tail  up  over  my  back. 

The  boy  gives  me  nuts  to  eat. 

I  hold  the  nut  in  my  paws. 

III. 

A  little  boy  once  had  a  dream. 

He  dreamed  he  was  a  little  squirrel. 

He  dreamed  he  was  all  alone  in  the  Public  Garden. 

It  was  a  cold  day. 

The  wind  blew. 

He  had  no  place  to  go. 

Soon  he  saw  another  little  squirrel. 

He  called  to  him. 

The  other  little  squirrel  ran  to  him. 

The  first  little  squirrel  said,  "Chip-chip." 

He  wanted  to  say,  "I  am  cold." 

He  wanted  to  say,  "I  am  hungry." 

The  second  little  squirrel  said,  "Come." 

They  ran  up  a  big  tree. 

They  ran  to  the  front  door. 

They  ran  into  the  squirrel's  house. 

There  they  had  a  feast  of  nuts. 

There  they  went  to  sleep  in  a  bed  of  leaves. 

IV. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Sandman? 

He  comes  every  evening. 

He  comes  when  the  sun  is  setting. 

Over  the  hills  he  comes. 

Upon  his  back  there  is  a  bag. 

In  the  bag  there  is  sand. 

You  cannot  hear  the  Sandman. 
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He  steps  softly. 

He  steps  slowly. 

I  have  often  tried  to  see  him. 

When  I  am  very  sleepy  I  hear  mother's  voice. 

She  says,  "The  Sandman  is  coming. " 

"He  is  coming  over  the  hills." 

"He  is  coming  to  you,  my  dear." 

He  comes  when  I  am  sleepy. 

I  try  my  best  to  stay  awake. 

Sandman,  are  you  old  or  young? 

Why  do  you  carry  sand  in  your  bag? 

Why  do  you  visit  some  little  child  every  evening? 

V. 

September  days  are  going. 

I  love  this  beautiful  month. 

It  is  the  first  month  of  autumn. 

The  yellow  golden-rod  nods  by  the  roadside. 

I  can  see  their  faces  in  the  brook. 

The  apple  trees  bend  low  their  branches. 

We  can  pick  the  red  apples. 

Here  is  a  milkweed  cradle. 

Inside  are  hundreds  of  milkweed  seeds. 

They  have  silky  dresses. 

The  wind  will  blow  them  about. 

Do  you  know  the  lovely  blue  gentian? 

Someone  said  that  God  wished  to  make  a  beautiful  flower. 

He  found  two  feathers  from  a  bluebird's  wings. 

With  a  twist  of  His  finger  He  made  a  beautiful  flower. 

This  flower  was  the  gentian. 

Read  "September."    H.  H. 

VI. 

The  last  day  of  September  the  children  can  write  their  first  unaided  com- 
position. This  should  be  limited  to  three  sentences.  A  choice  of  one  topic 
from  the  language  work  of  the  month  may  be  permitted.  The  following  are 
suggestive : 

Tell  me  something  that  would  surprise  me  about  your  father,  mother  and  the 
baby. 

Three  reasons  why  you  would  like  to  be  a  sailor  (or  a  farmer). 
Three  things  you  know  about  apples. 

Name  three  animals  on  the  farm  and  tell  what  each  can  do. 
Play  you  live  at  the  seashore.    Tell  me  about  your  home  in  summer  and  in 
winter. 

Three  reasons  why  you  had  rather  be  a  boy  than  a  squirrel. 

A  golden-rod  grew  by  the  roadside.    What  did  he  notice  about  these  people 

who  passed  by  —  a  man  —  a  child  —  an  old  woman? 
What  three  things  might  you  see  in  a  brook?    What  would  each  be  doing? 
Write  the  first  verse  of  "September." 
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October. 

Place  the  following  quotation  on  the  blackboard  with  an  appropriate  drawing; 

"These  are  the  days  when  skies  put  on 
The  old,  old  sophistries  of  June  — 
A  blue  and  gold  mistake." 

—  Emily  Dickenson. 
Poem  for  the  month.    "  October's  Bright  Blue  Weather." 

First  Week. 
I. 

This  is  October. 

The  air  is  cool  and  the  sky  is  blue. 

The  days  are  shorter. 

Frost  comes  at  night. 

The  leaves  are  falling. 

Children  and  squirrels  are  gathering  nuts. 

The  seeds  are  falling. 

The  insects  are  hiding. 

Birds  are  flying  to  the  southland. 

Caterpillars  and  spiders  are  spinning  cocoons. 

Grasshoppers  and  ants  are  gone. 

Tell  the  story  of  Psyche  and  Cupid. 
Tell  the  story  of  Ruth  and  the  Gleaners. 
Read  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 
Read  "October's  Bright  Blue  Weather." 

n. 

See  what  I  found  under  a  big  tree. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is? 

It  is  brown  and  good  to  eat. 

Yes,  it  is  a  chestnut. 

I  have  seen  the  men  roasting  chestnuts. 

The  shell  is  not  very  hard. 

I  can  break  it  and  eat  the  nut'. 

The  nut  tastes  sweet. 

Near  the  chestnut  I  found  this  bur. 

Do  you  know  why  it  is  so  prickly? 

Inside  it  is  as  soft  as  satin. 

Jack  Frost  opened  the  chestnut  bur. 

The  chestnut  fell  out. 

I  found  this  nut  before  the  squirrels  found  it. 
Squirrels  like  chestnuts. 

They  are  glad  when  Jack  Frost  opens  the  burs. 
They  would  not  like  to  carry  that  prickly  bur. 

III. 

"  Buzz-buzz-buzz !" 

Who  makes  this  song? 
This  is  the  song  of  the  bee. 
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He  is  a  great  worker. 

He  has  been  gathering  honey  all  summer. 

From  flower  to  flower  he  flies. 

He  carries  the  honey  home  to  his  hive. 

In  the  hive  lies  the  queen  bee. 

On  cloudy  days  the  bees  gather  honey. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  honey? 

How  did  it  taste? 

The  bees'  legs  are  all  yellow. 

That  is  the  yellow  dust  from  the  flowers. 

It  is  called  pollen. 

Pollen  is  the  bread  for  the  baby  bees. 

Some  bees  do  not  work. 

They  are  called  drones. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  candle? 

The  bees  make  the  wax  for  our  candles. 

Song  —  "This  is  the  Song  of  the  Bee." 

IV. 

We  went  out  to  Franklin  Park. 

I  picked  some  golden-rod  for  mother. 

We  found  some  brown  oak  leaves. 

We  found  some  red  maple  leaves. 

We  found  some  yellow  elm  leaves. 

Over  a  stone  wall  I  saw  a  lovely  red  vine. 

My  teacher  said  it  was  woodbine. 

The  sky  was  blue  with  white  clouds. 

We  could  see  the  Blue  Hills. 

The  ground  under  one  tree  was  red  with  leaves. 

Our  teacher  stood  under  the  tree. 

We  all  stood  near  her. 

She  said  the  tree  was  the  leaves'  mother. 

The  little, leaves  had  been  to  a  party. 

That  is  why  they  wore  such  gay  dresses. 

Now  it  is  the  leaves'  bedtime. 

They  will  sleep  near  the  mother  tree. 

They  will  sleep  all  winter. 

Read  "How  the  Leaves  Came  Down."  Susan  Coolidge. 
Recite  "Good-bye,  Good-bye  to  Summer." 

V. 

Why  is  the  golden-rod  like  the  sun? 

Why  does  the  bumble  bee  "make  haste  "  ? 

What  makes  the  lanes  smell  sweet? 

When  does  the  gentian  close  its  fringe? 

Why  is  the  chestnut  bur  prickly? 

Why  is  the  chestnut  bur  like  satin  inside? 

Who  opens  the  chestnut  burs? 
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Who  likes  the  chestnuts? 

What  jewel  does  an  apple  look  like? 

What  colors  can  you  see  in  the  October  sky? 

Where  can  you  find  red  in  October? 

Where  can  you  find  blue  in  October? 

Where  can  you  find  yellow  in  October? 

Why  don't  the  leaves  stay  on  the  trees  all  winter? 

Why  does  the  squirrel  hide  away  his  nuts? 

Who  makes  wax  for  us? 

For  what  is  wax  used? 

Which  had  you  rather  be,  a  "worker"  or  a  "drone"?  Why? 
What  makes  the  milkweed  pod  dusty? 

Second  Week. 
Columbus. 
I. 

There  once  lived  a  little  boy. 
His  name  was  Christopher  Columbus. 
He  lived  far  away  across  the  sea. 
He  lived  in  far  away  Italy. 

(Some  pupil  came  from  Italy?) 
Columbus  lived  near  the  sea. 
He  loved  to  watch  the  boats. 

When  he  was  a  little  boy  he  said,  "I  want  to  be  a  sailor  some  day." 

His  father  said,  "Then  you  must  go  to  school  now." 

So  Columbus  went  to  school. 

He  learned  many  things. 

He  learned  about  the  stars. 

He  learned  about  the  wind. 

This  he  loved  best  of  all. 
He  learned  about  boats. 

When  he  left  school  his  uncle  said,  "You  may  come  on  my  ship  and  be  a 
sailor." 


II. 

Columbus  wished  to  go  to  India. 
India  was  a  rich  country. 

He  said,  "Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  ship  of  my  own." 

Columbus  had  no  money. 

He  went  to  the  king  of  another  land. 

The  king  would  not  help  him. 

Columbus  was  now  a  man. 

He  had  a  little  son  named  Diego. 

Columbus  was  poor. 

He  took  his  little  boy  to  Spain. 

Here  he  was  obliged  to  beg  for  food. 
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The  good  people  listened  to  his  story. 
"Go  to  our  good  queen,"  they  said. 
"She  will  help  you." 

"She  will  give  you  money  for  your  ships." 

III. 

So  Columbus  went  to  Queen  Isabella. 
The  good  queen  gave  him  three  small  ships. 
It  was  hard  to  find  men  to  go  to  sea. 
The  men  were  afraid. 
At  last  they  sailed  away. 

IV. 

The  sailors  became  more  frightened. 
They  said, 

"Oh,  turn  back,  turn  back!  " 
They  said, 

"We  will  never  find  our  way  home." 
They  planned  to  throw  Columbus  overboard. 
At  last  Columbus  said, 

"We  will  sail  on  for  three  days  more." 

"If  we  see  no  land,  we  will  turn  back." 
The  next  day  small  birds  came  singing  about  the  ship. 
Then  green  leaves  floated  on  the  water. 
The  men  thought  land  was  near. 
The  next  day  a  gun  was  fired. 
It  told  the  men  that  land  was  in  sight. 
Oh,  how  glad  they  were! 
Do  you  think  the  land  was  India? 
Columbus  thought  it  was. 
It  was  not  India. 
It  was  our  land  —  America. 

V. 

On  the  land  they  saw  some  people. 

These  people  had  dark  skins. 

Columbus  called  them  Indians. 

He  was  good  t&  the  Indians. 

They  were  afraid  of  the  white  men. 

They  thought  the  ships  were  birds. 

They  could  not  talk  to  Columbus. 

After  a  while  Columbus  went  home. 

He  took  some  Indians  with  him. 

The  good  queen  was  glad  to  see  Columbus. 

She  was  glad  to  hear  his  story. 

She  gave  Columbus  many  gifts. 

Columbus  made  another  voyage. 

This  time  he  had  seventeen  ships. 

People  wanted  to  sail  with  him. 
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It  was  October  12,  1492,  that  Columbus  came  to  America. 
Are  you  not  glad  you  live  in  America? 
Let  us  sing  our  country's  song. 

VI. 

Unaided  composition.  Accept  not  less  than  six  sentences  on  any  one  of 
the  following  topics: 

The  Boyhood  of  Columbus. 
His  Visit  to  Queen  Isabella. 
His  Voyage. 

His  Arrival  in  the  New  Country. 
His  Return. 

Third  Week. 
Preparation  for  Winter. 
I. 

What  is  this  great  bear  doing? 

Is  he  hunting  for  something? 

Yes,  he  knows  winter  is  coming. 

He  is  hunting  for  a  cave. 

He  will  crawl  into  his  cave. 

He  will  curl  himself  up  in  a  ball. 

He  will  sleep  all  winter. 

Will  he  wake  up  in  the  spring? 

Yes,  for  he  will  be  very  hungry. 

He  will  be  thin,  too. 

He  will  come  out  of  his  cave. 

He  will  hunt  for  something  to  eat. 

But  now  he  has  found  his  cave. 

It  is  a  hole  among  those  rocks. 

Good-night,  old  bear,  sleep  well. 

Will  you  be  cold  in  your  cave? 

Oh,  no,  the  cold  winds  cannot  find  me. 

II. 

Who  are  these  men? 

They  belong  to  the  Street  Cleaning  Department.  0 

They  wear  a  uniform. 

They  have  rakes  and  shovels. 

They  have  a  queer  cart. 

It  looks  like  a  barrel. 

They  are  raking  up  the  dry  leaves. 

They  are  cleaning  the  streets. 

By  and  by  the  snow  will  come. 

By  and  by  the  rain  will  come. 

The  gutters  must  be  clean. 

The  water  must  flow  in  the  gutters. 

So  the  men  are  working. 

We  will  help  the  men  keep  the  street  clean. 

We  will  not  throw  things  in  the  street. 
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We  will  help  make  Boston  clean. 
Clean  streets  mean  good  health. 
We  all  want  to  be  well. 
We  all  want  to  be  proud  of  our  city. 

III. 

Mother  is  making  grape  jelly. 

Father  bought  the  grapes. 

First  the  grapes  are  put  into  a  kettle. 

They  cook  on  the  stove. 

Mother  puts  the  jelly  in  glasses. 

It  is  purple. 

There  is  white  wax  on  top  of  the  jelly. 
Mother  says  this  keeps  the  jelly  sweet. 

IV. 

To-day  mother  is  getting  my  winter  clothes  out  of  the  trunk. 

She  is  mending  my  winter  coat. 

She  has  found  my  mittens. 

She  found  my  winter  cap. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  a  warm  coat  by  and  by. 

V. 

Father  bought  some  coal  to-day. 

The  men  have  been  putting  the  coal  into  our  cellar. 

They  have  put  in  six  wagon  loads. 

Father  says  "The  cold  days  are  coming." 

VI. 

Have  you  seen  any  birds  to-day? 

Yes,  I  saw  some  pigeons. 

I  saw  some  sparrows. 

Where  are  the  bluebirds  and  the  robins? 

Where  are  the  thrushes  and  blue  jays? 

They  have  started  for  the  southland. 

It  is  a  long  journey. 

The  birds  fly  many  miles. 

In  the  southland  it  is  warm  and  sunny. 

In  the  southland  the  trees  are  in  blossom. 

The  birds  do  not  go  alone. 

They  travel  in  companies. 

They  get  very,  very  tired. 

But  they  sing  all  the  way. 

They  are  glad  when  they  reach  their  new  home. 

They  will  stay  south  until  spring. 

Then  they  will  sing  to  us  again. 

VII. 

Play  you  are  a  little  bird  — 

Tell  what  you  are  doing  now. 
Play  you  are  a  bear  — 

Tell  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
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Play  you  are  a  squirrel  — 

How  are  you  getting  ready  for  winter? 
Play  you  are  a  caterpillar  —  toad  —  frog  —  etc. 

How  are  you  preparing  for  winter?  etc. 

Begin  your  "I  am  a  ."  or 

Tell  me  your  story  and  on  the  last  line  write, 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?  " 

Fourth  Week. 
I. 

There  was  once  a  garden. 

In  this  garden  there  was  a  vine. 

On  the  vine  there  was  something  round. 

It  was  orange  colored. 

It  had  a  green  stem. 

It  held  to  the  vine  with  its  stem. 

A  farmer  saw  it. 

A  farmer's  boy  saw  it,  too. 

The  farmer  cut  the  green  stem. 

The  boy  carried  it  to  the  barn. 

His  father  cut  a  hole  in  the  top. 

He  took  out  the  seeds. 

He  made  the  eyes. 

He  cut  the  nose  and  a  mouth. 

The  mouth  was  large. 

He  put  a  candle  inside. 

And  he  gave  it  to  his  boy,  Tom. 

Do  you  know  what  it  was? 

II. 

Six  girls  and  six  boys  had  a  party. 
It  was  the  last  night  in  October. 
It  was  Hallowe'en. 

That  is  the  night  when  the  Brownies  are  out. 

That  is  the  night  when  they  play  tricks. 

The  boys  and  girls  had  fun. 

They  put  a  big  tub  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen. 

They  filled  it  with  water. 

They  put  some  apples  in  the  water. 

Then  they  tried  to  pick  the  apples  up  with  their  teeth. 

The  water  got  into  their  faces. 

It  got  into  their  eyes  and  mouths. 

Next  they  tied  apples  on  a  string. 

Then  swung  the  apples  and  tried  to  bite  one. 

The  boys  jumped  over  a  lighted  candle. 

They  tried  not  to  blow  it  out. 


Read  "The  Wise  Fairy."    Alice  Cary. 
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III. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  Brownie? 

They  come  on  the  last  night  in  October. 

That  is  Hallowe'en. 

The  Brownies  are  little  men. 

Some  people  say  they  live  under  ground. 

Some  say  they  live  in  hollow  trees. 

The  Brownies  are  busy  little  people. 

They  try  to  make  people  happy. 

They  are  always  working  hard. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  leaves  rustle? 

Look  out  then  for  a  Brownie. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  firefly? 

These  are  the  Brownies'  lamps. 

He  may  be  playing  hide  and  seek. 

Some  Brownies  live  in  barns. 

They  take  care  of  the  animals. 

I  have  heard  that  the  Brownies  help  good  children. 

Sometimes  they  help  Santa  Claus. 

Read  "The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves." 

IV. 

How  Birds  Talk. 
The  canary,  robin  and  the  bluebird  sing. 
The  hen  clucks  and  cackles. 
The  rooster  crows. 
The  chicken  peeps. 
The  duck  quacks. 
The  turkey  gobbles. 
The  owl  hoots. 
The  dove  coos. 

The  parrot  laughs,  talks  and  screams,  etc. 

V. 

Tell  me  a  story  about  a  crane. 

(The  Crane  and  the  Fox.) 
Tell  me  a  story  about  your  canary. 
Tell  me  a  story  about  the  Little  Red  Hen. 
Tell  me  a  story  about  a  parrot. 
A  mother  hen  hatched  out  a  little  duck. 
Tell  me  a  story  about  this  little  duck. 
Tell  me  what  the  owl  sees  at  night. 
Write  me  a  list  of  what  you  would  teach  a  parrot  to  say. 

VI. 

You  may  be  a  Brownie  this  afternoon. 
Tell  me  how  you  look. 
What  you  wear. 
Where  you  live. 
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What  you  do  all  day. 

What  games  you  play. 

What  lessons  you  learn. 

Tell  me  about  the  Brownies'  school. 

What  songs  can  you  sing? 

What  kind  deeds  you  do. 

What  you  eat. 

Tell  me  about  your  house. 

Copy  any  words  in  your  books  that  make  you  think  of  October  and  tell 
why. 

Copy  any  poem  or  song  that  makes  you  think  of  October. 

November. 

Place  the  following  quotation  on  the  blackboard,  with  an  appropriate  drawing : 

"November  woods  are  bare  and  still; 
November  days  are  clear  and  bright; 
Each  noon  burns  up  the  morning's  chill; 
The  morning's  snow  is  gone  by  night." 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Poem  for  the  month.    "A  Winter  Lullaby."    Eugene  Field. 

First  Week. 
Indians  —  Hiawatha  —  His  Childhood. 
Who  was  Hiawatha? 
Where  did  he  live? 
What  was  the  front  of  the  wigwam? 
What  was  behind  the  wigwam? 
Who  was  Nokomis? 
In  what  did  she  rock  Hiawatha? 
What  did  she  say  when  he  cried? 
What  song  did  she  teach  him? 
What  story  did  she  tell  him  about  the  moon? 
What  story  did  she  tell  him  about  the  rainbow? 
Name  the  animals  Hiawatha  loved. 
What  did  he  call  the  animals? 
What  did  he  call  the  birds? 
What  did  he  know  about  the  birds? 
What  did  he  know  about  the  animals? 

Read/rom  "At  the  door  on  summer  evenings"  to  "Blossom  in  that  heaven 
above  us." 

Iagoo  —  The  Story  Teller. 

Who  was  Iagoo? 
Why  was  he  a  boaster? 
About  what  could  he  tell  stories? 
What  did  he  make  for  Hiawatha? 
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How  did  he  make  the  bow? 
How  did  he  make  the  arrow? 
What  did  he  teach  Hiawatha  to  do? 
What  did  he  tell  Hiawatha  to  shoot? 
Where  did  he  tell  Hiawatha  to  go? 
Did  he  go  with  Hiawatha? 

What  did  the  squirrel  do  when  he  saw  Hiawatha? 

Why  did  the  squirrel  jump? 

What  did  the  squirrel  say? 

What  did  all  the  animals  say? 

Did  Hiawatha  answer?    Why  not? 

Why  was  he  willing  to  kill  a  deer? 

Why  was  he  not  willing  to  kill  a  bird? 

Why  did  Iagoo  call  Hiawatha  "My  son"? 

Read  from  "Then  Iagoo,  the  great  boaster,  he  the  traveler  and  talker," 
to  "But  he  heeded  not  nor  heard  them." 

The  Deer  Hunt. 
What  did  Hiawatha  see  on  the  ground? 
Where  did  the  tracks  lead? 
What  did  Hiawatha  do? 
Why  did  he  hide? 

Why  did  the  deer  go  down  to  the  river? 
What  part  of  the  deer  did  Hiawatha  see  first? 
How  did  he  feel? 

Did  you  ever  feel  like  that?  When? 

How  did  Hiawatha  kill  the  deer? 

What  did  he  do  then?  » 

How  did  he  carry  him  home? 

Who  was  proud  of  him? 

What  did  Nokomis  do  for  him? 

Who  came  to  the  feast? 

Of  what  did  she  make  a  cloak? 

What  did  all  the  people  do? 

What  did  all  the  people  call  Hiawatha? 

Do  we  eat  the  flesh  of  deer? 

What  do  we  have  to  eat  at  a  feast? 

Head  from  "But  he  heeded  not,"  to  "Called  him  Strongheart." 

The  Building  of  the  Canoe. 
Why  did  Hiawatha  want  a  canoe? 
Where  did  he  go  to  build  it? 
What  did  the  birch  tree  give  him? 
Describe  how  he  cut  the  bark. 
Of  what  did  he  make  the  framework? 
How  did  he  sew  the  ends  together? 
Why  did  he  sew  the  ends  together? 
What  is  resin?    Why  did  Hiawatha  use  it? 
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How  did  he  make  the  canoe  beautiful? 

Who  helped  to  make  it  beautiful? 

How  did  he  color  the  quills? 

When  the  canoe  was  finished,  what  happened? 

Of  what  did  he  make  Hiawatha  think? 

Why  did  he  remind  him  of  a  water  lily? 

What  did  he  use  for  paddles? 

Should  you  like  to  have  gone  in  the  canoe? 

Why? 

Who  may  have  gone  with  Hiawatha? 

Read  from  "Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  birch  tree,"  to  "Like  a  yellow 
water  lily." 

Unaided  Composition. 
Write  on  any  one  of  the  following  topics: 
Hiawatha's  Childhood. 
The  Building  of  the  Canoe. 
The  Deer  Hunt. 
Describe  an  Indian  home  —  customs,  dress. 
Do  you  know  any  Indian  words? 
What  does  an  Indian  do  well? 
Describe  any  Indian  work  you  have  ever  seen. 
Tell  me  about  a  real  Indian  you  saw  in  the  circus. 
How  did  you  know  that  he  was  an  Indian? 
Did  you  ever  see  a  statue  of  an  Indian?    Describe  the  statue. 

(Dallin's  "The  Spirit  of  the  Nation.") 
Write  about  any  Indian  story  you  have  ever  read. 

Second  Week. 
The  First  Thanksgiving. 
Read  "The  First  Thanksgiving."    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Read  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers."    Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  Pilgrims. 
This  is  the  story  of  some  English  people. 
It  happened  long  ago. 
The  people  were  unhappy. 
The  king  wished  them  to  go  to  his  church. 
They  wished  to  worship  God  as  they  pleased. 
They  decided  to  go  to  Holland. 
The  Dutch  people  were  good  to  them. 
The  little  Pilgrim  children  were  learning  to  speak  Dutch. 
Their  parents  did  not  like  this. 
They  decided  to  go  to  America. 
America  was  far  across  the  sea. 
They  left  Holland  in  two  boats. 
One  was  called  the  "Mayflower." 
The  other  was  called  the  "Speedwell." 
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The  Voyage. 
The  "Speedwell"  sprung  a  leak. 
This  boat  went  back  to  land. 
The  "Mayflower"  kept  on. 
There  were  one  hundred  one  people  on  board. 
There  were  men,  women  and  children. 
The  voyage  was  long  and  cold. 
The  ship  shook. 
The  children  grew  very  tired. 
Many  of  the  people  died. 
Something  wonderful  happened. 
Two  baby  boys  were  born. 
Their  mothers  gave  them  queer  names. 
One  baby  was  called  "Oceanus  Hopkins." 
The  other  was  called  "Peregrine  White." 
After  many  days  they  saw  land. 

The  "Mayflower"  dropped  anchor  in  Plymouth  harbor. 

The  New  Home. 
On  Christmas  Day  the  Pilgrims  left  the  ship. 
They  rowed  ashore  in  a  small  boat. 
They  began  to  build  a  house. 
It  was  a  large  house. 
It  was  built  of  logs. 
The  men  and  boys  cut  down  branches. 
Then  they  made  the  log  house. 
At  first  all  the  people  lived  in  this  house. 
Think  of  all  the  children  living  in  one  house ! 
It  was  a  busy  winter. 
The  men  and  boys  worked  in  the  forest. 
The  women  and  girls  were  busy,  too. 
They  were  busy  cooking  and  spinning. 
They  were  busy  sewing  and  knitting. 
There  was  work  for  all. 

The  First  Thanksgiving. 
The  Pilgrims  made  friends  with  the  Indians. 
Squanto  was  a  good  friend. 
He  showed  them  how  to  fish. 
He  showed  them  how  to  plant  corn. 
He  played  with  the  children. 
He  carried  water  for  the  women. 
The  corn  grew  on  the  hillsides. 
The  Pilgrims  had  plenty  of  food. 
They  were  very  thankful. 
They  said, 

"We  will  have  a  feast." 

"We  will  invite  our  friends  the  Indians." 
The  men  shot  turkeys  in  the  woods. 
The  women  made  puddings. 
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The  boys  dug  clams. 
All  the  Indians  came  to  the  feast. 
They  came  dressed  in  blankets. 
They  had  feathers  in  their  hair. 

The  Indians  and  Pilgrims  thanked  God  for  His  goodness. 

Unaided  Composition. 

Describe  a  turkey —  its  head,  bill,  neck,  tail,  legs,  feet,  what  it  eats. 
Of  what  use  is  its  flesh?    Its  feathers?    Where  it  lives,  etc. 

Let  the  boys  play  they  are  John  Brewster,  Capt.  Myles  Standish,  or 
Governor  Bradford. 

Let  the  girls  play  they  are  Ruth  Endicott,  Priscilla,  Mrs.  Hopkins. 
Describe  the  Pilgrims'  way  of  living. 

Washing  on  shore. 

Eating  in  woods. 

Digging  clams. 

Building  forts,  church,  houses,  etc. 

Read  from  Mara  L.  Pratt's  "Colonial  Children." 

Third  Week. 
Our  Thanksgiving. 
Read  the  Governor's  Proclamation. 
Read  the  President's  Proclamation. 

I. 

Why  are  children  thankful? 
Why  are  parents  thankful? 
Why  are  farmers  thankful? 

For  what  would  you  say  the  biggest  "  Thank  you  "  ? 
Name  all  the  things  you  are  thankful  for. 
How  can  you  show  your  gratitude? 
What  do  you  do  on  Thanksgiving  Day? 
When  is  Thanksgiving  Day? 

Why  do  we  close  our  schools  and  shops  on  that  day? 
Why  do  some  people  go  to  church  on  Thanksgiving? 
What  is  the  name  of  our  state? 
Who  is  our  Governor? 
Who  is  our  President? 

II. 

This  is  the  way  a  little  boy  said  "Thank  you." 
He  gave  the  cow  some  fresh  hay. 
He  gave  kitty  some  warm  milk. 
He  gave  Fido  a  big  bone. 
He  ran  to  the  store  for  mother. 
^  He  got  father's  slippers. 
He  went  to  bed  when  told  to  do  so. 
He  worked  hard  in  school. 
He  let  the  old  horse  walk  up  hill. 
He  played  with  his  little  brother. 
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III. 

This  is  the  way  a  little  girl  said  "Thank  you." 
"  Thank  you,  caterpillar,  for  my  ribbons." 
"  Thank  you,  woolly  sheep,  for  my  warm  coat." 
"  Thank  you,  old  cow,  for  my  shoes." 
"  Thank  you,  carpenter,  for  my  house." 
"  Thank  you,  baker,  for  my  bread." 
"  Thank  you,  blacksmith,  for  shoeing  old  Dobbin." 

IV. 

For  what  may  a  bird  be  thankful? 
For  what  may  a  squirrel  be  thankful? 
For  what  may  a  baby  be  thankful? 
For  what  may  a  grandmother  be  thankful? 
For  what  may  a  grandfather  be  thankful? 
For  what  may  a  friend  be  thankful? 
For  what  may  a  teacher  be  thankful? 
For  what  may  a  canary  be  thankful? 

V. 

Why  were  the  Pilgrims  thankful? 

Why  was  Hiawatha  thankful? 

Why  was  Columbus  thankful? 

When  are  sailors  thankful? 

When  are  farmers  thankful? 

When  are  firemen  thankful? 

When  are  painters  thankful? 

When  are  carpenters  thankful?  etc.,  etc. 

VI. 

Thank  you  for  the  seeds  I  found. 
Thank  you  for  the  water  to  drink. 
Thank  you  for  not  touching  my  babies. 
Thank  you  for  letting  me  fly  in  your  garden. 

Who  said  "Thank  you"? 
Thank  you  for  playing  ball  with  me. 
Thank  you  for  kissing  me  when  I  fell. 
Thank  you  for  giving  me  my  milk. 
Thank  you  for  rocking  me  to  sleep. 

Who  said  "Thank  you"? 
Thank  you  for  the  rain. 
Thank  you  for  the  sun. 
Thank  you  for  making  my  vegetables  grow. 
Thank  you  for  my  good  fruit  trees. 
Thank  you  for  my  barn  and  house. 

Who  said  "Thank  you"? 

Picture, —  The  Angelus.    (Picture  shown.) 
This  is  a  beautiful  picture. 
It  is  called  "The  Angelus." 
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A  man  and  a  woman  are  in  a  field. 

They  have  been  working  all  day. 

They  have  been  digging  potatoes. 

Near  them  is  a  wheelbarrow. 

It  is  the  hour  of  sunset. 

Far  off  in  the  villagi  I  see  the  church. 

In  the  church  tower  there  is  a  bell. 

At  sunset  the  bell  rings. 

This  bell  is  called  "The  Angelus." 

It  calls  all  the  people. 

It  calls  on  all  to  stop  work. 

Everyone  bows  his  head  in  prayer. 

These  people  have  heard  "The  Angelus." 

They  are  thanking  God  for  his  goodness  as  they  listen  to  the  sweet  Angelus  bell. 

December. 

Place  the  following  quotation  on  the  blackboard  with  an  appropriate  drawing: 

"Everywhere,  everywhere  Christmas  to-night! 
For  the  Christ  Child  who  comes  is  the  Master  of  all, 
No  palace  too  great  and  no  cottage  too  small." 

—  Phillips  Brooks. 

Teachers  are  to  use  their  judgment  in  taking  up  work  relating  to  Christmas. 
Poem  for  the  month.    "While  Shepherds  Watched."    Nahum  Tate. 

First  Week. 
L 

It  was  cold  in  the  far  off  land  of  Norway. 
The  ground  was  white  with  snow. 
The  children  were  happy. 
It  was  Christmas  morning. 

"Oh  Lena,  come  here,"  said  Peter.    "The  birds  are  here." 
Little  Lena  ran  to  the  window. 
There  were  all  the  singing  birds. 
Lena  was  so  happy. 
She  jumped  for  joy. 

"They  have  found  our  sheaf,  Peter,"  she  said.    "The  birds  know  that  it  is 

Christmas." 
Sure  enough,  the  birds  did  know. 

They  flew  up  at  the  window  trying  to  say  "Thank  you." 
"Merry  Christmas,  dear  little  birds,"  said  the  children. 

II. 

I  am  a  Christmas  tree. 

Once  I  grew  in  the  forest. 

There  were  many  other  trees  about  me. 
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I  am  happy  as  I  can  be. 

I  am  covered  with  candles. 

My  branches  are  green. 

The  children  are  dancing  around  me. 

The  children  are  singing  about  me. 

They  sing,  "A  wonderful  tree,  a  wonderful  tree." 

My  branches  hold  many  gifts. 

I  am  glad  to  be  a  Christmas  tree. 

Sometimes  I  miss  the  little  birds. 

They  flew  among  my  branches. 

Sometimes  I  miss  the  other  trees. 

They  nodded  to  me  in  the  sunshine. 

But  I  am  glad  to  make  the  children  happy. 

Sing,  "There's  a  wonderful  tree." 

III. 

Santa  Claus  will  come  to-night. 

He  is  a  jolly  old  soul. 

He  is  short  and  stout. 

He  is  dressed  all  in  fur. 

His  clothes  are  covered  with  ashes  and  soot. 

Oh,  what  is  that  on  his  back? 

What  is  in  it? 

Santa  Claus  looks  like  a  peddler. 

His  cheeks  are  like  roses. 

His  nose  is  like  a  cherry. 

His  beard  is  as  white  as  the  snow. 

Up  on  the  roof  top  he  goes! 

Look  out,  Santa,  don't  break  those  dolls'  heads ! 

Sh!  shut  your  eyes  or  Santa  will  see  you  peeping! 

IV. 

The  Reindeer. 
The  reindeer  lives  in  the  northland. 
He  has  horns. 

Santa  Claus  has  eight  reindeer. 

A  reindeer  can  travel  many  miles  in  a  day. 

People  in  the  northland  have  many  reindeer. 

They  eat  his  flesh. 

The  reindeer  gives  milk. 

His  skin  is  used  for  tents. 

His  fat  is  good  for  oil. 

From  the  milk,  cheese  and  butter  is  made. 

The  reindeer  has  hoofs. 

They  are  split. 

Sometimes  the  reindeer  finds  little  to  eat. 

He  paws  away  the  snow  and  tries  to  find  moss  for  his  food. 
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Second  Week. 
The  Shepherds. 
Read  "Like  Small  Curled  Feathers."    Margaret  Deland. 
Read  "And  there  were  in  the  same  country."    St.  Luke. 

I. 

Long  ago,  in  a  far  away  country,  some  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks. 

An  angel  came  to  them. 

They  saw  a  great  shining  light. 

They  were  afraid. 

The  angel  said,  "Fear  not!" 

"I  bring  you  good  tidings." 

"Go  down  to  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem." 

"There  you  will  find  a  Baby." 
Then  the  sky  was  filled  with  angels. 
They  were  singing  joyously, 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest 
On  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men." 
The  shepherds  went  to  the  town. 
They  found  the  dear  Christmas  Baby. 

II. 

The  shepherd  takes  care  of  his  sheep. 

He  carries  a  crook. 

He  knows  if  one  is  lost. 

Sheep  feed  on  green  grass. 

They  sometimes  go  astray. 

The  dogs  help  find  the  lost  sheep. 

Wolves  are  the  sheep's  enemies. 

The  wolves  are  afraid  of  fire. 

At  night  the  shepherd  builds  a  fire. 

The  wolves  do  not  come  near. 

Young  sheep  are  called  lambs. 

The  Twenty-third  Psalm  may  be  copied. 
III. 

Tell  the  story  of  "Kaolu  the  Shepherd  Boy."    Jane  Andrews. 

Oral  reproduction. 
Tell  story  of  "The  Discontented  Fir  Tree." 

Oral  reproduction. 
Children  read  "The  Night  Before  Christmas." 
Teacher  may  read,  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem." 

IV. 

Paint  a  picture  for  me  and  tell  me  the  story  of  the  "Shepherds  of  Bethlehem." 
Begin  your  story  this  way: 

"This  is  a  story  of  long  ago." 
Read  "Tiny  Tim."    Charles  Dickens. 
Oral  reproduction. 
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Third  Week. 
The  Wise  Men. 
"Christ  Tales"  (Andrea  Hofer)  may  be  read. 
I. 

This  story  is  about  three  kings. 

These  kings  lived  in  the  far  east. 

They  used  to  study  the  stars. 

They  learned  many  things  from  the  stars. 

One  night  a  wonderful  new  star  appeared. 

"This  is  the  star!"  they  said.    "This  is  the  star  we  have  been  waiting  for." 

Then  they  went  to  find  their  camels. 

They  mounted  their  camels. 

They  rode  away. 

Each  night  they  saw  the  star. 

It  seemed  to  go  before  them. 

It  seemed  to  say  "Follow  me." 

And  they  followed  it. 

Do  you  know  where  it  led  the  Wise  Men? 

The  star  stopped  over  Bethlehem. 

It  stood  still  over  the  cave. 

The  Wise  Men  got  off  their  camels. 

They  went  into  the  cave. 

The  shepherds  were  there  too. 

The  Wise  Men  saw  the  Christmas  baby. 

They  fell  down  on  their  knees. 

They  gave  Him  gifts. 

They  worshipped  Him. 

The  wondering  cattle  were  in  the  cave. 

They  saw  the  Wise  Men. 

They  saw  the  shepherds. 

They  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 

II. 

Copy  these  words: 

"For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior^who  is 
Christ  the  Lord." 

"O  morning  stars  together 
Proclaim  the  holy  birth 
And  praises  sing  to  God  the  King, 
And  peace  to  men  on  earth." 
Tell  what  the  following  said  on  Christmas  day: 
The  birds. 
The  fir  trees. 
The  children. 
The  shepherds. 
The  Wise  Men. 
The  cattle. 
The  sheep. 
The  stars. 
The  angels. 
The  bells. 
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III. 

Tell  the  story  of  St.  Christopher. 

Oral  reproduction. 
Tell  the  story  of  "The  Little  Match  Girl."  Anderson. 

Oral  reproduction. 
Tell  part  of  "Ben  Hur."    Lew  Wallace. 

Oral  reproduction. 
Tell  Story  of  Piccola.    Celia  Thaxter. 

Oral  reproduction. 
"  The  First  Christmas  Tree."    Eugene  Field. 

Oral  reproduction. 
"The  Christmas  Story."    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Oral  reproduction. 

IV. 

Make  a  list  of  five  presents  for  father  —  mother  — brother  —  sister  —  baby — 
grandmother  —  grandfather  —  yourself  —  and  a  child  who  hasn't 
as  much  as  you  have. 

Play  you  are  in  bed  and  wake  up  and  see  Santa  Claus. 
What  happens? 

A  little  boy  and  girl  once  went  to  visit  Santa  Claus  in  his  home. 

Tell  me  about  their  visit. 
How  do  the  children  in  other  countries  spend  Christmas? 
Have  a  Christmas  party: 

Invite  your  friends  and  tell  what  you  did. 

January. 

Place  the  following  quotation  on  the  blackboard,  with 
drawing: 

"Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow." 

Poem  for  the  month.    "A  Norse  Lullaby."    Eugene  Field. 

First  Week. 

The  holidays. 

How  the  holidays  were  spent.  (Spontaneous.) 
The  New  Year. 

What  it  brings. 

Names  of  months. 

Seasons. 
Names. 

Characteristics. 
Origin  of  name  "January." 
Story  of  god  Janus. 
Its  significance. 
New  Year's  resolutions. 
Winter  sports. 
Skating. 

Journey  to  pond. 
Adjustment  of  skates. 


an  appropriate 


—  Tennyson. 
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First  lesson  in  skating. 
Enjoyment  of  exercise. 
Games. 

Danger  of  thin  ice,  air  holes,  etc. 
Skating  on  the  canals  of  Holland. 

Extracts  read  from  "Silver  Skates." 

Coasting. 

Preparation. 
Kinds  of  sled  used. 
Coasting  down  hill. 

Kind  of  hill  preferred. 

Why? 

Difference  in  trip  down  and  trip  back. 

Pleasure  derived. 

Courtesy  in  waiting  one's  turn. 

Danger  of  street  crossings. 

Coasting  in  Switzerland. 
The  Snow  Man. 

Describe  snow  storm. 

' 1  Snowflakes . ' '    Longfellow . 

Making  parts  of  snow  man. 

Putting  parts  together. 

Dressing  snow  man. 

Snowballing  snow  man. 

Effect  of  sun. 
A  Sleighing  Party. 

Who  went  in  the  party? 

What  went  in  the  sleigh? 

What  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh? 

Where  did  they  go? 
Building  a  Snow  Fort. 

What  kind  of  snow  best? 

How  fort  is  built? 

How  many  forts  were  built? 

What  must  we  have  in  the  fort? 

Who  wins  the  game? 
.nimals  of  Cold  Countries. 
Bear. 

The  white  bear  prowls  about  on  the  ice. 

The  coldest  weather  does  not  hurt  him. 

His  hair  is  white.  Why? 

He  can  sleep  on  the  ice. 

He  does  not  feel  the  cold. 

He  can  walk  up  slippery  icebergs. 

He  can  go  where  men  cannot  go. 

A  coarse  stiff  hair  is  on  his  feet. 

He  helps  himself  to  all  he  can  find. 

He  robs  the  birds  of  their  eggs. 

He  dashes  after  seals. 

He  can  swim  and  dive. 
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He  runs  swiftly. 
He  is  very  savage. 

He  has  been  known  to  catch  and  eat  a  reindeer. 
The  Seal. 

The  seal  lives  in  the  northland. 
It  swims  and  dives. 
It  uses  its  tail  to  swim. 
It  has  two  flippers. 
It  eats  fish. 

Its  teeth  are  sharp  for  gnawing. 
A  seal  cannot  breathe  under  water. 
It  keeps  small  air  holes  in  the  ice. 

While  in  the  water  it  drops  an  eyelid  of  its  skin  over  each  eye. 

This  protects  the  eye  from  the  cold. 

Sometimes  seals  lie  on  the  rocks. 

The  polar  bear  and  the  Eskimo  are  the  seals'  enemies. 

When  danger  comes  they  dive. 

When  young  they  are  covered  with  white  wool. 

Second  Week. 

The  Eskimo. 

Describe  the  northland. 
Icebergs. 

Lack  of  vegetation. 
The  frozen  rivers. 
The  sun. 

The  northern  lights. 
The  Eskimo's  House. 
Of  what  built? 
The  door. 

How  the  Eskimo  enters. 
What  his  house  is  called. 
His  bed,  table  and  chairs. 
Method  of  cooking  and  heating. 
What  happens  when  the  igloo  melts? 
The  Eskimo's  Tools. 
Sledges ,  snow  shoes. 

Read  from  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."    "The  little  brook  heard," 
etc. 
His  dogs. 
His  clothes. 
His  food. 

How  children  are  cared  for. 
The  Eskimo's  Summer  Home. 
Of  what  made? 
Of  what  is  the  framework? 
How  covered. 

What  makes  the  children  happy  in  summer. 
Describe  effect  of  sun  on  snow. 
Eskimo  hunting. 
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Eskimo  fishing. 

Eskimo  traveling. 

Eskimo  trading. 

First  lesson  in  driving  the  dogs. 

Seal  hunting. 

Whaling. 

Teacher  puts  list  of  Eskimo  words  on  board. 

Children  make  sentences. 

The  following  are  suggestive: 
igloo  spear  jumper 

moccasins  canoe  cliffs 

northern  lights  jacket  seaweed 

drips  village  air  holes 

greases  whale  oil  rocky 

passage  arrows  polar  bear 

knees  Eskimos  hurl 

hitches  snow 

Lesson  on  the  Stars. 

What  makes  the  sky  so  beautiful  at  night? 

Where  are  the  stars? 

Why  do  they  give  so  little  light? 

How  would  you  draw  a  star? 

What  do  the  stars  seem  to  do?  (Twinkle.) 

Of  what  use?    (Guidance  —  light.) 

Whom  did  they  guide?    (Columbus  on  sea  —  Shepherds  —  Wise  Men.) 

What  was  the  name  of  the  Wise  Men's  star? 

What  star  guides  sailors? 

Do  you  know  the  Dipper? 

Tell  the  story  of  the  Great  Bear. 

Why  do  we  have  stars  on  the  flag? 

Perhaps  they  tell  us  to  look  up ! 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  stars? 

Can  you  write  — 

"Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star"? 

Third  Week. 
Plan  an  Imaginary  Journey  to  the  Northland. 
First  day.    Preparation  for  journey. 
Read  poem  suitable  for  month. 

Read  from  "The  Frozen  North."    Lieutenant  Schwatka. 
Journey  to  the  Northland. 
The  starting  place. 
The  route. 

How  to  travel  as  far  as  Greenland. 
Tell  stories  of  Arctic  explorers. 

Captain  Scott  and  his  heroism. 
Read  from  "The  Snow  Baby." 
Arrival  in  Northland. 
Life  on  ship. 
Life  on  shore. 
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Describe  Eskimos. 
Tell  what  you  gave  them. 
Tell  what  they  did  for  you. 
Describe  your  first  visit  to  an  igloo. 
A  Lesson  on  Ice. 
What  is  ice? 

What  happens  to  ice  if  we  hold  it? 

What  do  we  call  ice  that  hangs  from  houses? 

Is  ice  heavier  or  lighter  than  water? 

Will  it  float? 

Why  does  ice  stay  at  top  of  pond? 
What  does  ice  do  when  it  freezes? 
Experiment  with  frozen  water  in  bottle. 
What  happens  to  bottle? 
Of  what  use  is  ice? 

Talk  about  ponds,  ice  man,  ice  house,  cold  storage,  etc. 
What  people  lie  on  ice  beds? 
Talk  about  ice  boats  and  sleds. 

Frost. 

Who  is  Jack  Frost? 

Where  does  he  come  from? 

When  does  he  come? 

How  long  does  he  stay? 

Where  does  he  move  every  summer? 

Did  you  ever  see  him? 

How  do  you  know  he  is  here? 

When  does  he  peep  in  at  your  window? 

Why  doesn't  he  go  into  the  house? 

What  does  he  do  to  the  window? 

Does  he  play  any  tricks? 

Does  he  make  any  noise? 

Does  he  have  any  work  to  do? 

Who  built  the  brook's  roof? 

Who  makes  the  ice? 

Jack  Frost  is  a  carpenter  and  an  artist. 

Fourth  Week. 
The  Lapps. 
I. 

Where  do  the  Lapps  live? 
What  is  their  country  called? 
How  do  the  snowdrifts  look? 
In  what  do  the  Lapps  live? 
What  do  their  huts  look  like? 
Of  what  is  the  framework  made? 
With  what  is  the  framework  covered? 
Why  is  there  a  hole  at  the  top? 


Read  "Why  the  Bear's  Tail  is  so  Short."  Nature  Myths.—  Florence  Holbrook. 
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II. 

The  Lapps  are  very  short. 

Many  are  only  four  and  a  half  feet  tall. 

They  have  small  black  eyes. 

They  have  coarse  black  hair. 

They  have  a  yellow  skin. 

They  are  not  very  clean. 

They  dress  in  reindeer  skin. 

The  fur  is  turned  inside. 

They  do  not  speak  our  language. 

They  make  things  to  sell. 

They  make  things  from  reindeer  horn. 

The  Lapp  does  not  use  dogs. 

He  has  a  herd  of  reindeer. 

III. 

How  could  you  tell  a  bear  from  a  walrus? 
How  could  you  tell  a  bear  from  a  reindeer? 
How  could  you  tell  a  bear  from  a  whale? 
How  could  you  tell  a  bear  from  a  seal? 
How  could  you  tell  a  bear  from  an  Eskimo  dog? 

IV. 

What  animals  in  the  North  can  swim? 
What  animals  in  the  North  can  dive? 
What  animals  in  the  North  can  climb? 
Wljat  animals  in  the  North  can  run? 
What  animals  in  the  North  can  fly? 

V. 

Of  what  use  is  a  walrus? 

Of  what  use  is  a  bear? 

Of  what  use  is  a  whale? 

Of  what  use  is  a  reindeer? 

Of  what  use  is  a  seal? 

Of  what  use  are  Eskimo  dogs? 

Play  You  are  a  Snowflake. 

Tell  me  about  your  cloud  home. 
Tell  me  about  your  journey  to  earth. 
Who  came  with  you? 
What  did  you  do  when  you  got  here? 
Where  did  the  other  flakes  go? 
How  long  did  you  stay? 

Tell  the  story  of  "General  Gage  and  the  Boston  Boys." 
Reproduction. 

VI. 

Copy  all  the  words  in  your  book  that  remind  you  of  January. 
Make  a  list  of  the  resolutions  you  have  kept. 
What  new  things  have  you  learned  this  month? 
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Write  a  story  about  the  best  day  you  had  this  month. 
Which  would  you  rather  be,  a  Lapp  or  an  Indian?  Why? 
Which  had  you  rather  be,  an  Eskimo  or  yourself?  Why? 
If  you  were  a  star  what  would  you  see  at  night  on  earth? 
Play  you  are  Jack  Frost. 

Tell  me  what  you  did  in  one  evening. 
Bring  to  school  any  poem  you  can  find  about  January  days. 

February. 

With  a  large  American  flag  near  at  hand,  place  the  following  quotation 
on  the  blackboard: 

"Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land." 

—  J oseph  Rodman  Drake. 

"The  Civic  Creed"  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

(Found  in  "  Three  Years  with  the  Poets.") 
The  Salute  to  the  Flag.    Taught  and  committed  to  memory. 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands; 
one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 
"America"  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  to  be  committed  to  memory, 

both  words  and  music. 
The  New  Month. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  new  month? 

Why  so  named? 

How  many  days?    Leap  Year. 

Are  the  days  growing  longer  or  shorter? 

The  month  of  great  thaws. 

Spelling  and  pronunciation  of  name  of  the  new  month. 
Month  of  Birthdays. 

February  7.  Dickens. 
February  11.  Edison. 
February  12.  Lincoln. 
February  14.    Saint  Valentine. 
February  22.  Washington. 
February  22.  Lowell. 
February  27.  Longfellow. 
Note. —  Add  the  birthdays  of  the  children  who  were  born  in  February. 

Why  do  we  remember  these  birthdays? 
What  makes  a  hero? 
Can  boys  and  girls  be  heroes? 
Does  one  have  to  be  grown  up  to  do  noble  deeds? 
Mention  some  stories  you  have  read  *of  heroes. 
Tell  me  about  some  of  your  friends  who  have  done  great  deeds. 
Stories  of  Elizabeth  Zane;  Peter  and  the  Dyke;  Andy  Moore,  etc. 
Tell  the  children  stories  of  the  knights  who  were  noted  for  their  deeds  of 
chivalry. 
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Choose  the  story  of  one  knight  for  a  complete  week's  work,  as :  Arthur,  Lohen- 
grin, Parsifal,  etc. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Early  days  in  the  log  cabin. 

Poverty,  lack  of  education. 

Story  of  the  sums  on  the  wooden  shovel,  and  the  borrowing  of  the  "Life 

of  Washington  "  from  a  settler. 
Other  stories  illustrating  his  kindness  of  heart,  honesty,  love  of  books. 

"The  Pig  in  the  Mire."    "The  Pound  of  Tea." 
His  young  manhood. 

Life  as  a  lawyer. 
As  President. 

The  tender-hearted  man. 
His  tragic  death. 
His  memory. 
Saint  Valentine. 

The  story  of  his  life. 

Picture  the  village  priest  going  about  among  his  people  bringing  good 

cheer  and  words  of  comfort. 
Picture  the  good  saint  in  his  declining  years,  and  his  happy  way  of 

keeping  himself  green  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
The  dove,  the  symbol  of  peace. 

A  word  as  to  the  so-called  comic  valentine  —  how  it  would  grieve  the 
good  saint  if  sent  on  his  birthday. 
The  bearer  of  our  messages  —  the  letter  carrier. 
How  he  carries  and  distributes  the  mail. 
His  duties. 
His  busiest  days. 

His  days  of  service  and  number  of  mails  daily. 

His  visits  to  the  local  post  office.  Why? 

Why  he  seldom  leaves  mail  at  the  wrong  house. 

Need  of  complete  address. 

Why  a  stamp  is  necessary. 

The  "Dead  Letter  Office." 

Stamps. 

Denominations . 

How  distinguished? 

Domestic  and  foreign  rates. 
The  local  post  office  —  the  main  office  —  the  headquarters  at  Washington. 
The  cancellation  of  stamps  and  sorting  of  mail. 
Street  letter  boxes. 
Why  people  visit  the  post  office. 
Ways  of  delivery. 

Automobile. 

Mail  cars. 

Bags. 

Coaches,  etc. 

Comparison  of  the  present  postal  system  with  that  in  the  early  days  of 
our  country. 
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Washington. 
Boyhood. 

Characteristics . 

Copy  some  of  his  "Rules  of  Conduct." 
Life  in  the  open  —  a  surveyor. 
Life  as  a  soldier. 

As  a  leader  of  a  few. 

As  commander  in  chief. 
First  President. 

Some  of  the  best  stories  for  little  children  about  Washington  are : 
His  garden. 

His  aspiration  to  be  a  soldier. 
The  horse  dealer. 
Three  things  we  know  about  Washington. 
He  always  spoke  the  truth. 
He  was  never  afraid  of  anything. 
He  loved  and  obeyed  his  mother. 

"First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Longfellow. 

Short  sketch  of  the  poet's  life. 
Read  any  of  the  following: 
"Barbara  Frietchie." 
"Sheridan's  Ride." 
"Village  Blacksmith." 
"Come  to  me,  O  ye  Children." 
"The  First  Snowfall." 
The  Flag. 

Tell  about  the  color  bearer,  and  the  soldier's  love  for  the  flag  of  his 
country. 

Flag  raising  on  holidays.  ' 
Flags  decorating  the  graves  of  soldiers. 
Taking  off  the  hat  to  the  flag. 
Dramatize  "Barbara  Frietchie." 
Dwell  especially  on  the  lines, 

"And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  the  stars  below  in  Frederick  town." 

Tell  the  story  of  "A  Man  Without  a  Country."  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
The  symbol  of  the  colors, 

Red  says  "Be  brave." 

White  says  "Be  pure." 

Blue  says  "Be  true." 

"See  the  banner  waving  o'er  us, 

Loveliest  flag  in  all  the  world; 
How  it  fills  our  hearts  with  gladness 
When  we  see  our  flag  unfurled." 


Read  "Flag  of  the  Free." 
Read  "The  Flag  Goes  By." 
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March. 

Place  the  following  quotation  on  the  blackboard  with  an  appropriate  drawing: 

"Beneath  the  sheltering  walls  the  thin  snow  clings; 
The  inky  pools  surrender  tardily 
At  noon,  to  patient  herds,  a  frosty  drink 
From  jagged  rims  of  ice;  a  subtle  red 
Of  life  is  kindling  every  twig  and  stalk." 

—  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Poem  for  the  month.    ' '  The  Night  Wind."    Eugene  Field. 

The  New  Month. 

To  what  season  does  March  belong? 
How  does  it  differ  from  winter? 

(Longer  days,  strong  winds,  melting  snow,  muddy  roads.) 
What  is  March's  special  duty? 
What  does  he  drive  away?  (Winter.) 
Whom  does  he  call  back?  (Birds.) 

March  is  busy  sweeping  the  earth  with  her  great  broom  —  the  wind. 
Directions  of  the  wind. 
The  weathervane. 
Storm  signals. 

Kinds  of  winds  and  their  uses. 
Read  or  tell: 

"The  Weathercock's  Complaint." 

"The  Foolish  Weathervane." 

"Ulysses  and  the  Bag  of  Winds." 
Sing  "The  Wind."    Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
What  is  the  wind? 
Where  does  it  come  from? 
Tell  some  things  you  have  seen  the  wind  do. 

Read  "The  Wind  in  a  Frolic."    William  Howitt. 

Recite  "Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind."    Christina  D.  Rossetti. 

The  Sun. 

Its  uses.    (Light,  warmth,  etc.) 
Its  shape,  color,  does  it  move? 

Where  is  it  when  you  come  to  school  in  the  morning?    At  noon?  At 

night?    Describe  a  sunset. 
Is  it  always  visible?    Why  not? 

Picture  the  sun  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  while  we  are  all  sleeping. 
Does  the  sun  ever  sleep? 

Dramatize  the  story  of  the  "Wind  and  the  Sun." 

Signs  of  Spring. 

Third  grade  children  are  able  to  appreciate  these  words  of  John  Bur- 
roughs, the  great  lover  of  nature,  from  "A  March  Chronicle": 
"The  winter  is  just  breaking  up. 
The  old  Frost  King  is  striking  his  tents. 

The  ice  is  going  out  of  the  rivers,  and  the  first  steamboat  is  picking 
its  way  through  the  blue  lanes  and  channels. 
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The  white  gulls  are  making  excursions  up  from  the  bay. 

In  the  lumber  countries,  starters  are  at  work  with  their  pikes  and 

hooks  starting  out  the  logs  on  the  first  spring  freshet. 
In  the  meadows  all  the  knolls  are  bare,  and  the  sheep  are  gnawing 

them  industriously. 
The  drifts  on  the  hills  have  a  worn  and  dirty  look. 
In  the  woods  the  snow  is  melted  around  the  trees,  and  the  barks 

have  sunk  half  way  through  the  ground! 
About  the  farm  buildings  there  awakens  the  old  familiar  chorus,  the 

bleating  of  calves  and  lambs,  and  the  answering  of  their  distressed 

mothers,  while  the  hens  are  cackling  in  the  hayloft,  and  the  geese 

are  noisy  in  the  sun. 
The  woods  are  stark  and  still. 

The  signs  of  returning  life  are  so  faint  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 
But  there  is  a  fresh  earthy  smell  in  the  air  as  if  something  had  stirred 

under  the  leaves. 
The  bees  in  the  hive  also,  no  doubt  awoke  to  new  life. 
There  is  a  smell  of  smoke  —  the  first  spring  fires  in  the  open!  The 

farmer  is  raking  together  the  rubbish  in  his  garden." 

"Sugaring  Off!" 

The  grass  was  green. 

The  days  were  warm. 

Then  one  morning  came  the  snow  again. 

The  great  snowflakes  came  floating  lazily  down. 

By  noon  it  had  all  melted  away. 

The  farmer  called  it  the  "sugar  snow." 

He  said, 

"It's  time  to  'sugar  off.'  " 
That  night  he  drove  home  to  the  farm  with  his  wagon  full  of  tin  cans. 
The  next  day  he  went  to  the  grove  where  the  sugar  maples  grew. 
Three  other  men  were  there  to  help  him. 
They  made  a  fire  of  sticks  under  a  big  black  kettle. 
They  made  a  little  hole  in  each  maple  tree. 
In  each  hole  they  put  a  little  stick  like  a  pipe  stem. 
On  each  stick  they  hung  a  pail. 
Soon  the  sap  began  to  drip,  drip,  drip  into  the  pails. 
When  the  pails  were  full,  the  men  emptied  the  sap  into  the  big  black 
kettle. 

Then  the  sap  in  the  kettle  began  to  boil. 
The  men  stirred  it  with  big  wooden  paddles. 
It  grew  thick  and  dark. 
It  became  maple  syrup ! 

Then  it  was  poured  into  little  and  big  pans  of  all  shapes  and  set  out  in 

the  snow  to  cool. 
When  it  was  hard  it  was  maple  sugar! 

Adapted  from  "Kindergarten  Review."    March,  1915., 
Should  you  like  to  see  a  "sugaring  off  "? 
Why? 

Where  should  you  have  to  go  to  see  it? 
What  could  you  do  to  help? 
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For  the  blackboard. 

"The  woods  are  still  sleeping. 
But  grass  is  a-peeping 
From  under  the  snow. 
The  swallows  are  coming, 
The  bees  are  a-humming, 
The  sap  has  begun  to  flow!" 

Swelling  of  the  Buds.    (Twigs  in  water  for  observation.) 

Are  there  any  buds  open  yet?    Any  flowers  appeared  above  ground? 

Why  haven't  they  left  the  ground  yet?  (Frost.) 

What  will  help  them  to  get  out  of  their  winter  wraps? 

What  will  help  swell  the  buds? 

Where  shall  we  find  the  largest  buds?  Why? 

Tell  about  the  scales. 

A  lesson  on  the  Pussy  Willow  —  the  first  spring  flower. 

Tell  the  old  legend  of  the  Pussy  Willows  and  their  origin. 
Which  buds  are  the  largest?    The  stickiest?    The  shiniest? 
Which  buds  are  woolly?    Scaly?    Rounded?  Pointed? 
The  various  coats  of  the  buds. 

Read  "Waiting  to  Grow." 

Tell  the  story  of 

"Philemon  and  Baucis." 
Myths  of  Daphne  and  Narcissus. 

March  17. 

A  short  history  of  the  "Evacuation  of  Boston." 
The  Return  of  the  Birds. 

Where  have  they  been  all  winter? 

Name  the  birds  you  know. 

How  do  they  return  —  in  flocks,  singly? 

Which  comes  first  —  father  or  mother  bird? 

What  do  they  find  to  eat? 

Lesson  on  the  birds'  characteristics. 

Let  the  boys  play  they  are  father  birds  just  back  from  the  South. 
Let  the  girls  be  the  mother  birds  and  tell  of  the  baby  birds. 
How  the  nest  is  built. 

Tell  "A  Lesson  in  Nest  Building." 
Some  of  the  Indian  stories  of  the  birds  are  very  beautiful. 

"The  Origin  of  the  Woodpecker." 

"A  flash  of  blue  mid  branches  bare, 
A  few  glad  notes  from  yonder  tree, 
The  birds  are  back,  I  do  declare, 
To  sing  their  songs  for  you  and  me." 

"What  if  the  skies  are  dark  and  drear? 
What  if  the  cold  winds  roughly  blow? 
The  birds  are  back  and  spring  is  here, 
'  The  robins  told  me  so!" 
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"  The  Voices  of  Nature."  A  Myth  of  Finland  contains  some  very  beautiful 

spring  thoughts. 
Spring  Literature  from  the  Bible. 

"He  sendeth  His  springs  into  the  valleys  which  run  among  the  hills. 
They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field:  the  wild  asses  quench  their 

thirst. 

By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  have  their  habitation  which  dwell 

among  the  branches. 
He  watereth  the  hills  from  His  chambers :  the  earth  is  satisfied  with  the 

fruit  of  Thy  works. 
He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of 

man :  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth. 
The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap:  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he 

hath  planted. 

Where  the  birds  made  their  nests:  as  for  the  stork  the  fir  trees  are  her 
home. 

The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats :  and  the  rocks  for  the  conies. 
He  appointeth  the  moon  for  seasons:  the  sun  knoweth  His  going  down. 
Thou  maketh  darkness  and  it  is  night :  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
do  move. 

The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey  and  seek  their  meat  from  God. 
The  sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  together,  and  lay  them  down 
in  their  den. 

Man  goeth  forth  in  the  morning  to  his  work  and  to  his  labor  in  the  evening. 
Psalm  CIV.  10-23. 

Job  XXXVII.  21,  22. 

And  now  men  see  not  the  bright  light  which  is  in  the  clouds:  but  the  wind 

passeth  and  cleanseth  them. 
Fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  North. 

April. 

Place  the  following  quotation  on  the  blackboard  with  an  appropriate  drawing : 

"I  come,  I  come!    Ye  have  called  me  long; 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains,  with  light  and  song. 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  waking  earth 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass." 

—  Felicia  D.  Hemans. 
Poem  for  the  month.    "Child's  World."    William  B.  Rands. 
The  New  Month. 
Name. 

What  season? 

Which  month  of  season  and  of  year? 
How  many  days? 

What  called?    (The  month  of  sunshine  and  showers.) 
'    Look  upward  to  find  most  of  the  April  flowers, —  Willow,  poplar,  maple, 
elm,  cherry,  peach,  and  apple  trees  will  blossom  this  month. 
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Notice  the  clouds,  wind,  frost,  dew. 
Notice  the  birds,  trees,  buds,  and  insects. 

Personify  April  as  a  fair  maiden. 
April  is  coming! 
The  noisy  winds  are  still  now. 
The  spring  is  in  her  train. 
She  is  led  by  the  gentle  step  of  the  raindrops. 

The  smiling  sun  and  the  blue  sky  smile  upon  her  as  soon  as  the  shower 
passes. 

The  buds  burst  forth  to  greet  her. 
The  flowers  smile  bravely. 

The  brooks  are  set  free  and  go  dancing  merrily  along. 

The  birds  are  full  of  song,  and  their  little  throats  are  bursting  with  glee. 

The  old  brown  leaves,  stir  with  pride  for  underneath  are  they  not  hiding 

the  tender  violets? 
All  things  are  ready  to  greet  thee,  sweet  April. 
April,  yes,  April,  is  coming  up  the  hill! 

"April  is  here! 
There's  a  song  in  the  maple,  thrilling  and  new; 
There's  a  flash  of  wings  of  the  heaven's  own  hue; 
There's  a  veil  of  green  on  the  nearer  hills; 
There's  a  veil  of  rapture  on  woodland  rills; 
There  are  stars  in  the  meadow  dropped  here  and  there; 
There's  a  breath  of  arbutus  in  the  air; 
There's  a  dash  of  rain  as  if  flung  in  jest; 
There's  an  arch  of  color  spanning  the  west. 
April  is  here!" 

Arbor  Day. 

Why  so  called? 

What  is  done  on  this  day? 

How  can  a  child  help? 

Beautify  yard  and  home  —  plant  trees  and  seeds  —  have  care  of 
lawns  and  grass  that  is  just  coming  up. 

April  19. 

Short  history  lesson. 

Read  "Paul  Revere's  Ride." 

Easter. 

Easter  means  "life."    Long  before  the  Christian  era  the  festival  was 

celebrated  as  the  awakening  of  nature  from  its  long  winter  nap. 
The  Easter  lily: 

The  brown  and  ugly  bulb  compared  with  the  beautiful  white  blossom. 

Here  is  what  the  Bible  says  of  the  lily : 

"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow;  they  sow  not 
neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these." 
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Lumber  and  the  Logging  Camps. 

Where  do  we  get  the  wood  for  our  houses? 

How  cut  down? 

What  is  done  with  it  then? 

Pictures  of  logs  floating  down  the  river  and  the  sawmill. 

How  is  the  mill  run? 

For  what  is  the  lumber  used? 

Tell  or  reproduce  "The  Honest  Woodman." 

Tell  or  reproduce  "  Mercury  and  the  Workmen." 

The  Rainbow  —  the  sign  of  promise. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  flood,  from  "And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,"  to  "And  God  said  this  is  the  token  of  my 
covenant  which  is  between  you  and  me.  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the 
cloud:  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh." 

Review  Hiawatha  and  the  rainbow. 

"Hiawatha  saw  the  rainbow, 

In  the  eastern  sky  the  rainbow, 

Whispered,  'What  is  that,  Nokomis?' 

And  the  good  Nokomis  answered, 
"Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there. 

All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest, 

All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 

When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 

Blossom  in  the  world  above  us.'  " 

Tell  the  story  of  "The  Pot  of  Gold." 
Rain. 

Of  what  use  is  rain? 

(Drink  for  plants,  animals  and  man. 

Washes  the  earth,  cools  the  air,  fills  the  wells,  softens  the  ground, 
lays  the  dust,  helps  the  buds  and  flowers  open.) 
Sun  draws  the  water  up  and  forms  clouds. 
Wind  carries  vapor  along. 
Why  does  rain  come  slanting? 
When  does  rain  fall? 
How  does  the  sky  look? 
What  is  the  rainy  month  of  the  year? 
What  are  the  signs  of  rain? 

Trace  the  journey  of  a  raindrop  from  the  moment  it  leaves  the  sky 

until  it  returns  to  its  cloud  home. 
How  do  things  look  during  a  storm? 
What  do  people  do? 

What  do  the  chickens,  birds  and  trees  do? 

Where  does  the  sun  go? 

What  do  animals  do  during  a  storm? 

What  animals  like  to  stay  out  in  the  rain?    (Geese,  ducks,  frogs,  etc.) 
What  are  the  toads'  umbrellas? 

Tell  the  children  about  the  invention  of  umbrellas,  and  how  we  came 
to  have  rubber  coats  and  rubber  shoes. 
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May. 

Place  the  following  quotation  on  the  blackboard,  with  an  appropriate  drawing : 

'"Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming, 
I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it, 
Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love  again, ' 
Yes,  my  wild  little  poet." 

—  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Poem  for  the  month.    "Robert  of  Lincoln."    William  Cullen  Bryant. 

The  New  Month. 

"The  moon  of  green  leaves." 

What  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the  month? 

Where  found?    (Leaves,  grass,  frogs,  grasshoppers,  snakes,  trees,  etc.) 
What  trees  are  in  blossom? 
What  leaves  are  out? 
What  flowers  have  come? 
What  birds  are  back? 
What  month  of  the  year  is  May? 
May  Day. 

What  is  the  first  day  of  May  called? 

Tell  of  the  customs  in  some  places  of  the  "May  Pole"  and  the  "Choosing 

of  the  May  Queen." 
Read  the  poem  "The  May  Queen." 
How  was  the  queen  chosen? 
The  Earliest  Mayflower  —  The  Arbutus. 
Where  found? 
Its  color  and  fragrance. 

Why  so  named?    (After  the  ship;  the  first  flower  to  greet  the  Pilgrims.) 
Tell  the  Indian  legend  of  the  arbutus. 
New  Sights  of  the  Month. 
The  color  of  the  sky? 
What  insects? 
The  trees? 

What  are  the  people  doing? 
What  are  the  birds  doing? 
What  are  the  animals  doing? 

During  March  the  earth  was  swept  clean  by  the  winds;  April  showers 
made  the  ground  soft  and  ready  for  the  new  spring  growth.  May 
is  busy  beautifying  the  earth.  How? 

She  puts  down  a  beautiful  green  carpet. 

She  calls  to  the  birds,  blossoms,  and  leaves. 

She  calls  the  crickets,  the  ants,  the  frogs,  the  butterflies  and  the  bees. 
Speak  of  the  various  helpers  of  the  month  —  the  sun,  etc. 
The  Violet        )  Talkg  Qn  thege  twQ  May  flowerg 
The  Dandelion  » 

Grass. 

Where  do  we  find  grass  growing? 

What  color  is  the  grass  now?    In  winter? 

Of  what  use  is  grass? 
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What  animals  eat  it? 
What  is  hay? 

When  is  hay  stored  away?  Why? 

How  do  we  cut  the  grass  on  our  lawns? 

How  does  the  farmer  cut  his  grass? 

What  does  he  do  with  the  grass  when  it  is  cut? 

What  does  it  mean  to  say, 

"Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines"? 

"The  Voice  of  the  Grass."    Sarah  Roberts. 

Read  the  poem,  "Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere." 
What  live  in  the  grass?    (Bugs,  worms,  spiders,  grasshoppers,  snakes  and 
frogs.) 

What  color  are  these  creatures?  Why? 
Tell  the  story  of  "The  Morning  Glory  Seed." 
Read,  "Little  Brown  Seed,  O  Little  Brown  Brother." 
Spring  Planting. 

What  the  farmer  plants?    (Beans,  peas,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.) 

Read  "Hiawatha's  Fasting"  and  "Hiawatha  Blessing  the  Corn 
Field." 

Tell  the  story  of  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk"  and  the  "Five  Peas." 
If  possible  take  the  children  to  see  a  brook. 
Let  them  listen  to  its  music. 
See  the  animals  in  and  about  it. 
Feel  the  water. 
Look  into  the  water. 

(Reminder  of  the  "Dog  and  his  Image.") 
Tell  the  uses  of  the  brook. 

Note  the  plants,  grasses  and  trees  that  grow  on  or  near  it. 
The  Frog. 

Read  the  "Frogs'  School." 

Note  the  position  of  the  frog's  eyes.  Advantage? 

His  skin  helps  him  to  breathe;  if  dry,  he  dies. 

Speak  of  the  short  front  legs  and  the  strong  hind  legs.  Reason? 

What  can  a  frog  do? 

What  frightens  him? 

Where  does  he  like  to  sit? 

What  does  he  eat? 

What  sound  does  he  make? 

Tell  the  story  of  the  "Frog  from  Kioto  and  the  Frog  from  Osaka." 
Follow  by  a  lesson  upon  toads. 

Have  pictures  of  the  birds  of  our  part  of  the  country  displayed. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  the  birds? 

Robins:  in  vines  and  in  the  old  apple  tree. 
Bluebirds:  old  trees  and  bird  houses. 
Song  sparrows :  bushes,  hedges,  and  ground. 
Oriole:  elm  tree. 

Barn  swallow:  tops  of  barns,  or  hayloft. 
Woodpeckers:  in  hollow  trees. 
Meadow  lark  and  blackbirds :  in  marshy  places. 
Tell  the  story  of  "The  Emperor's  Bird's  Nest." 
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Tell  the  story  of  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth."  Longfellow. 

Let  the  birds  tell  their  own  stories. 
The  Robin. 

I  have  been  south  all  winter. 

I  came  back  soon  after  the  bluebird. 

I  am  larger  than  he  is. 

I  make  my  nest  of  hay  and  mud. 

I  have  a  reddish  brown  breast. 

When  I  sing  I  say,  "Cheer  up!  Cheer  up!" 

I  like  cherries  and  worms  for  my  breakfast.    Do  you? 

Do  you  know  how  I  came  to  have  a  red  breast? 

(Teacher  tell  the  story,  "How  the  Robin  got  his  Red  Breast.") 

Reproduce  the  fable  of  "The  Lark  and  the  Farmer." 

Tell  the  story  of  "Melampus." 
May  30.    Memorial  Day. 

Treat  this  subject  carefully,  remembering  that  it  is  not  well  for  little 
children  to  dwell  upon  the  sad  side  of  life. 
What  we  Owe  to  the  Animals. 

The  horse  draws  burdens  for  Us. 

The  cow  and  goat  give  us  milk. 

The  sheep  give  us  wool. 

The  hens  give  us  eggs. 

The  dog  guards  our  house  and  is  our  friend. 

The  cat  is  company  for  us  and  rids  the  house  of  mice. 

The  birds  sing  to  us. 

If  the  birds  were  all  destroyed,  we  could  not  live  upon  the  earth. 
Why?  etc. 

Teirthe  story  of  "The  Bell  of  Atri."  Longfellow. 

Tell  the  story  of  "Gray  Friar's  Bobby." 

Tell  me  about  your  canary  bird,  dog,  cat,  or  any  pet. 

Speak  about  the  Band  of  Mercy,  and  encourage  each  child  to  make 
friends  with  the  dumb  animals. 

Here  is  a  short  anecdote  taken  in  part  from  a  little  pamphlet  called 
"Twelve  Lessons  on  Kindness  to  Animals,"  published  by  the 
American  Humane  Society. 

The  story  is  told  by  a  clergyman  about  himself  when  he  was  a  little  boy : 
"I  saw,  one  day,  a  little  spotted  turtle  sunning. itself  in  the  water. 
I  lifted  a  stick  in  my  hand  to  kill  it.  I  had  never  killed  any 
creatures,  but  I  had  seen  a  boy  kill  a  bird,  and  once  I  saw  a  boy 
kill  a  squirrel.  I  was  about  to  follow  their  bad  example,  and 
raised  my  arm  intending  to  strike.  All  at  once  something  checked 
my  arm,  and  I  heard  a  voice  which  said,  "It  is  wrong!"  I  dropped 
my  arm,  turned  around  to  see  where  the  voice  came  from,  and 
when  I  again  looked  at  the  place  where  the  turtle  was,  he  was 
gone! 

"  I  went  home  and  told  my  mother.  I  asked  her  what  it  was  that 
told  me  I  was  about  to  do  wrong.  She  looked  at  me  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  said,  '  Some  call  it  conscience,  but  others  call  it 
God!  Your  life,  my  dear  son,  depends  on  heeding  that  little 
voice.' " 
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"How  can  I  teach  your  children  gentleness, 
And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 
For  life,  which,  in  its  weakness  or  excess, 
Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipotence." 

—  Longfellow. 

June. 

Place  the  following  quotation  on  the  blackboard  with  an  appropriate  drawing  : 

"Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  Forever 
One  grand,  sweet  song." 

—  Charles  Kingsley. 

The  New  Month. 

What  month  of  summer  is  June? 

How  many  summer  months  are  there? 

Name  the  others. 

How  many  days  in  June? 

Are  the  days  growing  longer  or  shorter? 

What  happens  the  last  of  this  month?  (Vacation.) 

June  is  called  the  month  of  roses.  Why? 

Have  the  roses  come  yet? 

Are  the  bushes  budded? 

April  brought  us  buds. 

May  brought  us  the  leaves. 

June  brings  us  the  flowers. 

The  flowers  bring  bees  and  butterflies. 

After  a  lesson  on  the  following  flowers  have  these  words  made  into 
sentences : 


Violet. 

Daisy. 

Buttercup. 

Rose. 

swamp 

field 

shiny 

bush 

leaves  (heart 

center 

meadow 

colors 

shaped) 

frill 

neighbors 

wild 

petals 

fortunes 

lovely 

thorns 

purple 

meadow 

cup  shape 

fragrant 

white 

insects 

pollen 

buds 

yellow 

leaves 

butter 

beautiful 

fragrant 

yellow 

dew 

"Rose  of 

glass 

leaves 

land." 

greenhouse 

Read  "The  Violet." 

"Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed  a  modest  violet  grew." 
Tell  the  story  "Buttercup  Gold." 
Read  "Discontent." 

"Down  in  a  field  one  day  in  June,"  etc. 
Tell  the  story  of  "Proserpina." 

Where  is  Proserpina  now? 
Much  of  the  language  work  for  June  should  be  unaided. 
The  children  are  now  anxious  and  able  to  try  their  wings. 
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The  following  are  suggestions : 
Experience. 

Seeing  a  parade : 

What  parade  have  you  seen? 

When? 

Where? 

Were  there  any  animals  in  it? 
Name  some  of  the  animals. 
What  part  did  you  like  best? 
Kinds  of  parades: 
Policemen's. 
Firemen's. 
Soldiers'. 
Circus. 
Labor  Day. 
A  trip. 

Building  a  fire. 
Making  a  bed. 
Wiping  the  dishes. 
Setting  the  table. 
Going  errands. 
Taking  care  of  the  baby. 
Imagination. 
A  newsboy. 

Wiry  does  he  get  up  so  early? 

What  is  under  his  arm? 

Where  does  he  get  his  papers? 

Will  he  sell  them  all? 

Why  do  some  boys  sell  more  than  others? 
What  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  papers  in  this  city? 
Have  we  always  had  newspapers? 
How  do  the  newspapers  help  people? 
Imagine  you  are  a  lumberman,  a  farmer,  a  fisherman,  a  blacksmith. 
Description. 

How  to  play  a  game. 
Name  of  game. 
Where  played? 
How  many  can  play? 
Do  you  sing  in  the  game? 
How  many  inside  the  ring? 
How  do  you  play  all  games? 
Fair.    Without  quarreling. 
Describe  your  mother,  father,  teacher,  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  house,  your 
school. 

Tell  what  the  animals  do  for  us. 
The  sheep  give  us  wool. 

The  cow  gives  us  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  etc. 

(Do  not  limit  this  knowledge  to  one  article.) 
Encourage  children  to  keep  a  journal  for  the  month. 
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The  following  is  from  a  third  grade  child's  journal: 
June  2d. 

"Today  we  had  our  pictures  taken  in  school.    I  hope  I  can  have 
one." 
June  5th. 

"  Today  I  went  to  the  store  and  I  wasn't  late.    My  teacher  said  I 
would  not  be  late  for  the  train  when  I  go  to  Haverhill  in  my 
vacation." 
Some  questions  the  children  will  enjoy. 
Where  are  mosquitoes  thickest? 

What  animal  lives  in  the  earth  and  has  no  hands  or  feet? 
What  animal  carries  burdens  larger  than  himself? 
Name  two  animals  that  crawl,  swim,  hop. 
What  animals  have  no  legs? 

What  animals  like  the  dark  better  than  the  light? 

What  animal  has  no  eyes? 

How  many  legs  has  a  fly? 

What  animals  have  two  wings? 

Name  two  insects  that  buzz: 

What  can  a  bee  do? 

Where  does  coffee  come  from? 

Where  does  cotton  come  from? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  violet,  daisy,  rose,  buttercup,  etc. 

Name  three  field  flowers. 

What  flowers  look  like  little  faces? 

Of  what  are  your  shoes  made? 

What  makes  a  plant  grow? 

Does  the  moon  always  look  the  same? 

What  do  you  know  about  a  clover  leaf? 

What  animal  likes  to  eat  clover? 

Why  is  the  river  sometimes  blue? 

How  does  the  sky  look  on  a  pleasant  day? 

How  does  the  sky  look  on  a  rainy  day? 

If  you  could  be  a  bird,  what  bird  would  you  be?  Why? 

If  you  could  have  four  feet,  what  would  you  like  best  to  be 1  Why? 

Where  does  sugar  come  from? 

If  you  wanted  to  go  to  California  how  would  you  go? 
What  season  do  you  like  best?  Why? 
What  can  you  do  best? 
What  ought  every  boy  to  know  how  to  do? 
What  ought  every  girl  to  know  how  to  do? 
How  far  can  you  walk? 
How  do  you  like  best  to  travel? 
What  do  you  wish  to  be  when  you  grow  up? 
When  is  your  birthday? 
What  is  your  mother's  first  name? 
What  is  your  father's  first  name? 
Stories  written  where  the  title  is  suggested. 
My  vacation  on  a  farm. 
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At  the  seashore. 
A  train  ride,  etc. 
Title  suggested  by  children  for  short  stories  read  to  class. 
The  baby  crept  down  the  steps  out  into  the  garden. 
At  the  foot  of  the  garden  there  was  a  little  brook. 

It  wasn't  very  deep  but  had  baby  fallen  in  I  do  not  know  what  might 

have  happened. 
Old  Nox  was  asleep  on  the  piazza. 
He  saw  baby  go  down  towards  the  garden. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  lean  over  the  edge  of  the  bank,  Nox  caught  her 

dress  in  his  sharp  teeth  and  pulled  her  back. 
Write  stories  from  pictures  mounted  on  cardboard. 

Tell  what  you  think  the  children  in  your  row  will  be  when  they  grow  up 

and  why  you  think  so. 
Imagine  you  are  a  fairy  and  could  give  three  wishes  to  a  little  child. 

What  would  the  child  most  want? 
A  visit  to  the  moon. 
A  visit  to  the  palace  of  the  sea  king. 
A  visit  to  fairyland,  etc. 

Tell  all  the  things  you  did  from  the  moment  you  got  up  till  you  entered 

the  schoolhouse  door. 
Tell  all  you  did  last  Saturday. 
Tell  all  you  did  last  Sunday. 
How  would  you  make  a  loaf  of  cake? 
How  would  you  make  a  loaf  of  bread? 
Tell  about  buying  a  new  coat. 
Tell  about  buying  a  new  hat,  etc. 

What  could  you  do  with  five  dollars  to  give  the  most  happiness? 


MORNING  TALKS  ARRANGED  BY  TOPICS. 

"  Let  the  morning  talks  teem  with  vitality,  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Let 
it  be  carefully  prepared.  Let  it  not  be  a  time  when  the  teacher  alone  talks; 
let  the  children  take  part.  Let  this  time  above  all  others  be  used  to  inculcate 
noble  principles  in  the  young  people  who  come  under  our  care.  Let  us  feel 
that  the  morning  talks  will  fill  our  youths  with  a  desire  to  exert  their  best 
endeavors  to  promote  happiness,  to  respect  obedience,  and  to  elevate  the 
dignity  of  American  citizenship." 

The  morning  talks  may  be  classified  under  the  following  titles  —  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  right  living. 


Honesty 

Helpfulness 

Civic  Pride 

Bravery 

Friendliness 

Good  Judgment 

Loyalty 

Earnestness 

Generosity 

Patriotism 

Decision 

Gratitude 

Love  of  Home 

Self-control 

Energy 

Kindness 

Tidiness 

Truthfulness 

Courtesy 

Carefulness 

Obedience 

Purity 

Punctuality 

Thrift 

Industry 

Promptness 

Perseverance 

Self-respect 
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Devote  a  week  to  one  topic  in  some  such  way  as  the  following: 

Monday. —  Stories  or  poems  told  or  read. 
Tuesday. —  Experiences. 
Wednesday. —  Incidents  of  imagination. 
Thursday. —  Opportunities  at  school  and  at  home. 
Friday. —  General  discussion. 

The  following  plan  may  form  a  basis  for  morning  talks  throughout  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  year. 

a.  Return  to  School. 

1.  With  a  spirit  to  work. 

Willingly.    Without  being  coaxed,  watched  or  forced. 
Thoroughly.    Whatever  is  required  must  be  completed. 
Understandingly.    Careful  explanation  to  precede  individual 

doing  and  thinking. 
Honestly.    An  explanation  of  honest  and  dishonest  work.  The 

benefits  derived  from  honest  work. 

2.  With  a  spirit  of  kindness. 

Towards  our  classmates  in  schoolroom,  yard  and  street,  in  words 

and  actions. 
Towards  our  visitors. 

3.  With  a  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

By  completing  work  in  school  to  get  home  and  help  mother. 

By  keeping  room  orderly. 

By  helping  each  other  to  do  right. 

b.  Appreciation  of  Home. 

1.  Love  of  parents. 

Shown  in  care,  comforts. 
Clothes,  food. 

2.  Love  of  children. 

Shown  in  obedience,  carefulness. 

Submission  to  what  is  best  (bedtime,  proper  food,  wearing  coats 
at  recess) . 

c.  The  Use  of  Time. 

1.  Before  school. 

(Work  to  be  prepared  by  teacher  but  class  should  be  ready  to 
take  care  of  themselves.) 

2.  In  school. 

Why  whispering  interferes  with  work. 
Lessons  in  how  to  work. 

Proof  of  what  happens  to  those  who  work  and  those  who  do  not. 

3.  Out  of  school. 

Setting    table  —  doing    errands  —  dishwashing  —  sweeping  — 
rocking  the  baby  —  gathering  wood. 
Learn  mottoes: 

"Lost  minutes  never  come  back." 
"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
"Be  glad  that  you  can  work." 

"Do  something  every  minute  of  every  day  to  make  the  world 
more  beautiful." 
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d.  A  short  biography  of  someone  whose  birthday  occurs  during  the  month. 

For  example:  September  —  Eugene  Field,  a  lover  of  little  children. 
Read  his  poems  and  show  his  picture. 

e.  Good  Habits. 

1.  Courtesy. 

Manner  of  entering  and  leaving  room. 

Of  passing  others. 

Of  giving  and  receiving  material. 

Of  standing  when  spoken  to. 
/.  Promptness. 

On  time  coming  to  school. 
On  time  getting  ready  for  lessons. 
On  time  putting  things  away. 
In  time  replying  to  questions. 

g.  Unselfishness. 

1.  At  home. 

To  mother.    (Not  teasing  for  things.) 
To  father.    (Quiet  when  tired.) 

To  brothers  and  sisters .    (Sharing  with  them  —  settling  disputes  ) 

2.  At  school. 

To  playmates:  lunch  —  games. 

On  street  cars :  never  crowding — shouting — giving  seats  to  elders. 

h.  Summer  Experiences. 

In  the  country. 
At  the  seashore. 
At  home. 

i.  Kindness  to  Dumb  Animals. 

1.  Our  pets  at  home. 

Regular  with  meals. 

Do  not  forget  cold  nights. 

Keep  them  clean. 

Do  not  handle  too  much. 

Good  place  to  sleep. 

2.  Animals  in  street. 

Dogs  —  cats  —  horses  —  pigeons  —  etc. 
"  Animal  Rescue  League." 
How  men  are  kind  to  horses. 

Walking  them  up  hill. 

Feeding  well. 

Drinking  water. 

Check  rein  and  blankets. 
j.     Civic  Pride. 

1.    Child's  work  in  care  of  public  property. 
Streets. 

Refuse  —  wire  —  glass. 

Know  where  rubbish  boxes  are. 
Public  buildings. 

No  chalk  marks  or  pencil  marks. 

Care  of  windows. 
Parks. 

Care  of  grass,  plants  and  trees. 
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Books  and  school  material. 
Clean  hands. 
Care  of  pages  etc. 

k.  Safety. 
Cars. 

Crossing  streets.  v  „ 

Stealing  rides. 
Automobiles. 
Heavy  teams. 
Playing  in  street. 
Running  across  street. 
Children  should  keep  off  the  street. 
I.  Politeness. 

1.  To  parents. 
To  old  people. 

Help  them  carry  things. 
Help  them  across  streets. 
Offer  them  a  place  to  rest. 
Pick  up  things  for  them. 
Little  errands. 

(Glasses,  paper,  etc.) 

2.  Meeting  people  on  street. 

Boys  lift  cap. 

Salutation. 

Wait  until  spoken  to. 

3.  Polite  expressions. 

Excuse  me,  thank  you,  please. 
What  did  you  say?  etc. 

4.  Games  played  in  schoolroom  to  inculcate  principles  of  politeness. 
m.    The  Family. 

Where  the  children  live? 
Of  what  is  the  family  composed? 
What  the  various  members  do. 
Describe  home. 

What  the  family  does  evenings. 

Saturdays  —  Sundays. 
What  the  child  would  like  best  to  show  his  teacher  in  his  home  and  what 
he  would  do  to  make  her  happy  if  she  paid  a  visit. 
n.  Gratitude. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  what  we  are  thankful  for. 

Home. 

Parents. 

Food. 

Health. 

School. 

Care. 

2.  How  show  our  gratitude. 

Flowers  to  those  who  are  ill. 

Fruit  and  luncheon  shared. 

How  can  we  show  our  gratitude'  in'school? 
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Courage. 

To  do  right  when  others  do  wrong. 
To  stop  a  quarrel. 
To  take  the  weak  one's  part. 
To  tell  the  truth. 
To  take  our  share  of  the  blame. 
Always  to  try  to  do  the  hard  thing  alone. 
To  meet  a  punishment  bravely. 
To  help  others  to  do  right. 
Generosity. 
The  spirit  of  a  gift. 
Gifts  of  rich  and  poor. 
Gifts  we  like  to  receive. 
Gifts  we  like  to  give. 
What  makes  a  gift  beautiful. 
Small  gifts,  much  love. 

The  best  gift  we  can  afford  to  those  we  love  best. 
Fair  Play. 

Coasting.    Be  willing  to  drag  the  sled  up  hill. 
Skating.    Help  the  little  boys  and  girls. 

Snowballing.    Never  throw  a  snowball  when  the  person  is  taken 
unaware. 

Sliding.    Don't  push.    Remember  the  little  boy  or  girl. 

Breaking  windows,  or  taking  fruit,  or  stealing  rides. 

Don't  always  want  to  be  the  one  who  rules. 

Invite  the  timid  and  new  child  to  take  part. 

Don't  cheat.    Play  an  honest  game. 
What  the  New  Year  Means. 

New  seasons. 

New  pleasures. 

New  lessons  and  friends. 

New  birthdays  to  all. 

New  chance  to  do  better. 
A  Child's  Face. 

Good  child  —  happy  face. 

Pleasant  child  —  smiling  face. 

Naughty  child  —  unhappy  face. 

Discontented  child  —  scowling  face. 

"The  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  soul." 

The  eyes  reflect  the  heart. 

To  look  a  person  "Straight  in  the  eye." 

Is  your  face  as  sweet  now  as  it  was  when  you  were  a  baby? 

How  can  you  make  it  a  face  that  all  will  love  to  see? 

A  child's  "hands"  might  follow  this  lesson: 
"Beautiful  hands  are  they  that  do, 
Work  that  is  honest,  brave  and  true." 


Thrift. 

Success  is  not  attained  in  a  moment.  Children  must  be  taught  the  way 
to  acquire  the  great  things  that  life  offers  to  them.    Habits  of  thrift  must 
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be  formed  early  in  the  home,  and  strengthened  and  supported  in  the  school. 
"When  I  am  grown  up"  must  never  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  "Begin 
now"  in  the  child's  mind. 

The  following  sentences  were  written  by  a  class  of  children  in  a  city  school 
and  will  doubtless  suggest  to  the  teacher  the  scope  of  the  work  in  the  third 
grade.  The  answers  were  written  in  reply  to  this  question,  "What  and 
Why  We  Save."  They  are  noted,  with  the  exception  of  spelling,  exactly  as 
written.    If  classified,  the  following  divisions  might  be  made: 

Thrift  of  child. 

The  lady  next  door  gave  me  a  dime  and  I  saved  it. 

I  save  my  money  because  if  we  get  poor  I  can  use  it. 

I  save  money  for  when  I  am  grown  up. 

1  save  my  rubbers  by  not  kicking  them  off. 
Thrift  of  parents. 

Mother  saves  cloth  to  patch  my  dresses. 

Mother  saves  white  cloth  for  "hurted  fingers." 

I  save  my  money  because  1  am  going  to  buy  a  house  for  mother. 

Every  Saturday  I  get  coal  off  the  tracks  and  we  put  it  in  the  cellar  for 
mother. 

When  I  go  to  the  store  I  save  my  mother's  steps. 
1  save  money  to  support  mother  when  she  is  old. 
Father  saves  his  money  for  mother. 
Father  saves  his  money  to  buy  things  for  us  all. 
Father  saves  his  old  neckties  for  me. 
Thrift  in  home. 

We  save  the  old  shoes,  have  them  mended,  and  wear  them. 
We  save  our  gas  light  because  we  won't  have  to  pay  so  much  money. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  two  chimneys  —  one  might  break  suddenly. 
If  our  house  caught  on  fire  mother  would  save  the  clock  so  the  children 

would  not  be  late  for  school. 
Hard  crackers  are  good  for  soup  —  we  save  them. 
We  save  our  best  clothes  for  Sunday. 

Don't  throw  away  hard  bread  for  it  makes  a  good  pudding. 
If  you  have  two  loaves  of  bread  eat  one  and  save  the  other  for  the  next 
day. 

We  save  some  of  the  baby's  toys  so  if  he  breaks  them  he  will  have  some 
others. 

We  are  saving  our  books  for  a  home  library. 

If  my  dress  is  too  little  mother  gives  it  to  my  little  sister  and  if  it  is  too 
short  mother  takes  out  a  tuck. 
Thrift  affecting  others. 

My  brother  saves  his  old  suits  for  poor  children. 

We  save  fish  and  meat  for  kitty. 

We  save  scraps  of  bread  for  the  birds. 
Thrift  in  school. 

I  save  a  pencil  even  if  it  is  broken,  for  I  can  sharpen  it  and  use  it  when 

the  other  pencils  are  broken. 
If  I  can  save  a  little  time  I  can  use  it  for  something  I  am  not  good  in. 
I  save  my  school  papers  so  I  can  study  them  at  home. 
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Save  time  in  school  and  do  your  work.    Then  you  don't  have  to  stay 
in  school  when  the  others  go  home. 
General  statements. 

Save  boxes  —  you  might  put  something  in  them.    Also  string. 
If  I  get  wood  in  summer  it  helps  us  in  winter. 
Save  time  —  it  is  useful. 

When  you  have  a  lot  of  money  and  owe  a  bill  pay  it.    Then  you  won't 

have  to  pay  it  or  get  worried. 
Some  people  don't  save.    I  love  to.    It  helps  a  lot. 
Save  your  money  for  the  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  soldier  saves  his  flag  no  matter  what  happens.    I  would  save  my 

flag.    It  belongs  to  our  country. 
Children  must  learn  economy.    If  we  save  the  silver  we  won't  starve 

because  silver  is  costly. 

TYPE  LESSONS  IN  READING. 
I. 

A  lesson  aimed  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  to  offer  opportunity  for 
comparison  of  similar  personal  experiences. 
Subject.    "Nancy  and  the  Indians."    Jones^  Third  Reader. 

Development  of  the  following  words  as  to  pronunciation  and  meaning: 
pewter        dresser        rafters        sundial        pillion  settle 

Children  read  the  story  silently. 

Compare  their  mental  picture  with  that  of  the  teacher. 
Divide  story  into  parts. 

1.    Interior  op  Kitchen. 
Have  children  describe  as  far  as  possible  unaided. 
If  description  is  meager  assist  by  helpful  questions. 

What  was  the  biggest  thing  in  the  room? 

How  big  were  the  logs? 

Tell  how  many  things  Nancy  was  cooking? 

What  stood  in  the  corner? 

Where  were  the  silver  dishes  kept? 

Tell  about  the  clock. 

2.    The  Father's  Departure. 
Tell  about  the  weather. 
What  color  was  the  horse? 
How  did  the  father  say  goodbye  to  Nancy? 
What  did  she  do? 

3.    Nancy's  Return  to  Her  Work. 
Tell  what  she  put  on  the  table. 
Describe  her  feelings  when  she  saw  the  Indian. 
Where  did  she  hide? 
How  big  was  the  clock? 
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4.    The  Entrance  op  the  Indiana 
How  did  the  Indians  get  in? 
Where  did  they  search? 
Describe  their  leave  taking. 

5.    Return  of  the  Parents. 
What  told  of  their  approach? 
How  did  they  look  after  their  long  ride? 
Tell  where  Nancy's  mother  rode. 
What  did  the  father  see  in  the  snow? 
What  did  he  do? 

What  happened  to  Nancy  when  she  heard  her  parents? 

Dividing  the  story  into  scenes  with  their  various  settings  makes  a  clear 
picture. 

Different  people  come  and  go,  while  the  background  of  the  picture  remains 
the  same. 

After  the  actual  story  has  been  developed  in  some  such  way  as  the  above, 
the  children's  experience,  knowledge  and  imagination  can  be  brought  into 
use. 

Scene  First. 

1.  Experience. 

a.  Describe  and  compare  this  kitchen  with  your  own. 

2.  Knowledge. 

b.  Steam  on  the  windows  and  other  kitchen  details  noted.  Reasons 

for. 

3.  Imagination. 

c.  Watching  the  flames.    Of  what  was  Nancy  thinking? 

Scene  Second. 

1.  Compare  the  mode  of  travel  on  horseback  with  that  of  to-day. 

2.  What  kind  of  travel  was  necessitated  by  the  weather? 

(Snow  in  horse's  hoofs.) 

3.  Wondering  if  the  horse  got  tired. 

How  the  trees  looked. 

What  the  few  neighbors  did  as  the  father  and  mother  passed. 
Scene  Third. 

1.  Describe  setting  of  table. 

Compare  with  our  own  table  —  table  cloth,  pewter  plates,  no  forks,  etc. 

2.  Why  did  Nancy  recognize  the  faces  as  those  of  Indians? 

3.  Terrors  that  might  have  happened.    (Guided  as  to  horrors.) 

Scene  Fourth. 

1.  Effect  of  weather  on  the  horse,  parents,  etc. 

2.  Imagine  the  feeling  of  the  parents  at  seeing  the  footprints,  unlatched 

door.    Meaning  of. 

3.  Imagine  Nancy  in  other  than  the  hiding  place  she  chose;  in  the  chest; 

behind  the  door,  etc. 
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II. 

A  Lesson  based  on  Thought,  or  Point,  of  Story. 

Subject—  "The  Story  of  the  Sea  Gull."    Jones's  Third  Reader. 

Children  read  the  lesson  through  silently. 
Teacher  reads  the  story  to  the  class. 
Following  questions  then  asked: 

What  bird  had  learned  to  fly? 

Could  the  bird  fly  far? 

Why  do  sea  gulls  need  to  fly  well? 

What  color  are  sea  gulls? 

Which  are  light  brown  in  color? 

What  color  was  this  sea  gull? 

How  do  you  know? 

Where  did  he  live  when  he  was  young? 

Why  was  he  not  contented? 

With  whom  did  he  wish  to  go?  , 

Why  wasn't  his  mother  willing? 

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  had  he? 

When  the  father  bird  said  that  they  might  begin  to  fly,  where  did  they  go? 

What  sort  of  bird  had  Quiver  been  in  the  nest? 

What  did  he  do  when  his  father  and  mother  were  away? 

What  did  his  brothers  and  sisters  beg? 

Why  did  he  not  take  their  advice? 

Did  he  have  a  good  time? 

How  far  did  he  go? 

When  he  stopped  to  look  behind  him  what  did  he  see? 

What  happened  while  he  was  flying? 

What  lighted  beside  him? 

What  did  Quiver  hear  them  say? 

What  did  he  ask  them? 

How  did  he  feel? 

How  did  the  gulls  look  at  him? 

Why  were  they  surprised? 

What  did  they  say  to  him? 

Did  they  help  him? 

How  did  he  feel  as  he  was  flying  with  them? 

What  happened  when  he  reached  the  shore? 

Would  he  have  been  gasping  and  weak  at  home?    Why  not? 

What  did  he  think  he  was  going  to  do? 

What  happened  then? 

Was  it  really  night,  or  what  does  "grow  dark"  mean  here? 
Disobedience  and  willfulness  are  the  thoughts  of  the  lesson. 
Every  question  must  endeavor  to  drive  home  these  truths: 

That  disobedience  will  bring  disaster. 

That  our  parents  know  what  is  best. 

That  the  young  should  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  experienced. 
The  reading  may  be  followed  by  experiences  of  the  children  related  to  the 
thought  of  the  lesson. 
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Short  stories  that  have  been  previously  read  by  the  children  or  teacher  that 

have  illustrated  this  same  thought  may  be  recalled  by  title. 
Let  the  imagination  of  the  children  play  a  part  in  the  conclusion. 

What  happens  if  we  eat  something  mother  has  forbidden  us  to  touch? 
What  happens  if  boys  go  out  in  a  boat  before  they  know  how  to  manage 
it? 

What  happens  if  we  do  not  wear  our  overcoat  when  mother  has  told 

us  to  wear  it? 
What  happens  if  we  do  not  watch  the  baby? 

III. 

A  lesson  based  on  expression  through  drill  on  certain  selected  passages. 
Subject. —  "The  Nightingale."    Lippincott's  Third  Reader,  page  172. 

Write  the  following  words  and  expressions  on  the  blackboard  and  draw  a 
curtain  over  them : 
Every  beautiful  thing  that  grpws. 
That  sings  so  entrancingly. 
The  wonderful  songs  she  sang. 

"Have  I  such  a  wonderful  bird  in  my  own  garden  and  have  never  seen 
it?" 

"Why  have  I  never  seen  nor  heard  the  nightingale?" 
A  silly  old  man. 

"Go  and  seek  the  nightingale  at  once." 
"Invite  her  politely  to  come  to  court." 
Where  in  the  world  to  look. 
Poor  orphan  girl. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  said  the  little  girl. 
"How  sweetly  she  sings!" 
' '  But,  hark,  now !    There  she  is!" 
"Dear  nightingale,"  said  the  little  girl. 
"Willingly,"  said  the  nightingale. 

She  sang  so  charmingly  that  the  tears  ran  down  his  face. 

It  was  a  dreary  life. 

All  covered  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 

She  had  flown  quietly  through  the  window. 

Years  went  by. 

All  was  silent  and  deserted. 

Could  scarcely  breathe. 

The  sword  of  state  and  the  glorious  banner. 

To  stare  him  in  the  face. 

"Music,  music,  to  drown  them  out!" 

"Now,  when  I  need  you,  sing!" 

Floated  out  the  window  like  a  white  mist. 

"Thank  you!    Oh,  thank  you!    I  know  you  well,  you  heavenly  little 
bird!" 

"Sleep  now  and  grow  strong  while  I  sing." 
"You  must  stay  with  me,  dear  bird,"  said  the  emperor. 
"I  cannot  live  in  the  palace    ...    I  will  sing  to  you  of  joy  and 
happiness." 
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The  teacher  tells  the  story,  using  and  repeating  as  many  of  the  above 
expressions  as  she  can  during  the  narrative. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrases,  or  words,  will  be  made  clear  as  the  story  pro- 
gresses by  comparison  with  the  children's  experiences. 

The  simple  phrases  thus  given  can  be  used  interchangeably  with  the  more 
difficult  ones  on  the  board. 

If  the  teacher  is  musical,  she  may  illustrate  portions  of  the  story  at  the 
piano.  For  example:  a  light  airy  tune  in  the  upper  notes  will  illustrate  the 
music  of  the  nightingale.  During  a  rambling  type  of  music  the  children 
will  picture  themselves  as  walking  about  the  Emperor's  garden,  and  will  be 
eager  to  tell  of  the  things  they  see. 

Following  the  telling  of  the  story  by  the  teacher,  the  class  will  read  the 
expressions  from  the  board  Although  these  are  isolated  phrases,  have  the 
same  feeling  expressed  as  will  be  expected  in  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from 
the  book. 

In  the  conversational  parts  let  the  children  personify  the  different  char- 
acters, and  live  the  life  of  these  characters  in  their  actions  and  manner  of 
talking. 

There  are  four  characters  in  the  story  all  very  different : 

1.  The  sick,  fretful  Emperor. 

2.  The  silly,  stupid  first  lord-in- waiting. 

3.  The  little  orphan  girl,  sweet  and  cheerful. 

4.  The  entrancing  little  gray  nightingale. 

Have  no  previous  study  when  the  children  open  their  books. 
Study  time  is  over;  reading  for  pure  enjoyment  is  the  aim.    In  the  main, 
the  expression  will  take  care  of  itself  at  this  time. 

COOPERATION  WITH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  Public  Library  will  cooperate  with  the  school  in  the  following  ways: 
By  sending  sets  of  twenty  books  every  month  for  class  use. 
By  loaning  sets  of  pictures. 

(Lists  of  subjects  given  at  the  Library.) 
By  talks  and  the  story  hour. 

Central  Library  story  hour  is  at  3  p.  m.  Saturdays. 

Valuable  help  will  be  found  for  teachers  in  the  " Teachers'  Room"  at  the 
Central  Library.  Here  are  professional  magazines;  reference  books  on 
pedagogy  for  promotional  examinations,  and  other  professional  literature. 

It  is  suggested  that  School  Document  No.  5,  1913,  "A  Guide  to  Aid  Pupils 
in  the  Selection  of  Books  in  the  Boston  Public  Library"  should  be  a  reference 
book  for  each  teacher.    This  document  contains  a  valuable  list  of: 

Books  children  can  read. 

Books  to  be  read  to  the  children. 

Stories,  poems  and  pictures. 

SEAT  WORK. 

Aim. 

To  supplement  and  to  strengthen  previous  teaching. 
To  provide  sense  training,  and  to  encourage  coordination  of  hand  and 
mind. 

To  develop  the  creative  and  constructive  ability  in  the  child. 
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To  encourage  initiative  and  self -discipline. 
To  set  a  high  standard  of  exactness  and  neatness. 
Suggestions. 

Never  let  the  seat  work  become  a  bore  to  the  children. 

Aim  always  to  have  the  work  both  instructive  and  interesting. 

Never  use  seat  work  to  "kill  time." 

Choose  the  kind  of  seat  work  with  the  special  needs  of  the  class  in  mind. 
Limit  the  work  to  the  amount  that  a  majority  of  the  class  can  reasonably 
accomplish. 

Examine  each  piece  of  work,  or  intrust  it  to  careful  pupils. 
Praise  wisely. 

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work. 
To  Supplement  the  Drawing. 
Give  each  child  a  sheet  of  ruled  paper. 

With  crayons  have  the  first  space  filled  in  red;  the  next  space  left  white; 
the  next  space  filled  with  blue. 
Have  the  strips  cut. 

Each  strip  will  represent  the  national  colors. 
Make  dominoes  out  of  blocks  which  have  been  cut  into  oblongs  1  inch 
by  2  inches. 

Cut  circles  from  the  tag  stock  and  make  into  money. 
Rule  1-inch  squares,  2-inch,  etc. 

Draw  around  various  forms  and  color.    (Birds,  animals,  fruits,  etc.) 
Model  objects  from  plasticene.  (Toys.) 
Cut  snow  crystals. 

Dennison's  birds  come  in  sets,  or  borders,  of  ninety  birds. 
These  can  be  cut  and  used  as  patterns. 

With  colored  pegs  outline  the  letters  (printed)  as  required  in  drawing  outline. 
Draw  with  the  crayons  copies  of  street  scenes,  country  scenes,  seashore,  etc. 
Cut  lines  of  varying  lengths:  4  inches,  1\  inches,  3|  inches,  etc. 
Draw  lines  of  varying  length. 

Cut  suitable  measures  for  fences,  candy  sticks,  trees,  etc. 
Circles  drawn  of  a  given  diameter. 

Divide  these  circles  into  halves,  sixths,  quarters,  etc. 

Color  the  circles  like  a  spectrum. 

Make  clock  faces. 

Illustrate  the  even  hour,  half  after,  etc. 
Draw  squares  in  threes  and  color.    (Tint,  standard  and  shade.) 
Printing  signs,  etc.,  using  drawing  letters. 
Rhythmic  borders  colored. 
Picture  puzzles  put  together. 

After  the  days  of  the  week  draw  an  article  symbolical  of  the  day;  as  washtub 

for  Monday,  etc. 
Cut  paper  dolls  from  fashion  books  and  magazines. 

Cut  dresses,  hats,  etc.,  from  advertisements  and  mail  order  catalogues.  Color. 
Cut  flatirons,  brooms,  tubs,  from  household  catalogues.  Color. 
Cut  furniture  and  make  a  doll's  house. 
Cut  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  etc.  Color. 

Weave  mats,  rugs,  face  cloths,  napkin  rings,  stocking  caps  and  hammocks. 
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Make  reins  on  a  spool. 

With  ruled  paper  cut  on  every  line;  every  other  line,  etc. 
Plain  paper  given,  lines  ruled  and  colored. 
On  ruled  paper  draw  a  flight  of  steps. 

Steps  to  be  1  inch  wide. 

Draw  action  figure  of  man  walking  up  steps. 

Other  action  figures  below  steps. 
Use  dots  and  pegs  for  reproducing  drawing  lessons;  a  street  scene,  etc. 
Use  dots  and  pegs  to  make  carts,  automobiles,  children  running,  jumping 
rope,  etc. 

Draw  as  many  pictures  as  you  can  with  a  certain  number  of  lines. 

Sliced  Animals. 
Made  the  same  as  picture  puzzles  but  cut  in  strips. 

Each  animal  kept  in  separate  envelope  with  name  on  outside  and  number  of 
slices. 

Pegs  and  Dots. —  Borders. 

These  dots  are  made  by  the  children  punching  holes  in  cardboard  with  a  large 

double  punch  and  keeping  the  round  pieces  that  are  cut  out. 
The  borders  must  go  across  the  desk. 

1.  Copy  from  the  board. 

2.  Something  new. 

3.  Draw  the  same  and  color. 
All-over  patterns  with  pegs  and  dots. 

To  Supplement  the  English. 

Copy  words  ending  in  ing,  est,  er,  ed,  etc. 

Copy  words  of  one,  two  or  three  syllables  from  the  book. 

Silent  reading  from  books  in  the  school  library. 

Copy  sentences  from  board  and  place  the  proper  punctuation  marks. 
Put  words  found  on  board  into  sentences. 
Mount  pictures  on  cardboard. 

Make  a  list  of  suggestive  words  on  back  of  card. 

Children  write  five  or  more  sentences  about  the  picture. 
Phrases  written  on  the  board. 

Complete  the  sentences. 
Make  sentences  answering  questions  on  board. 
Ask  questions  about  sentences  on  board. 
Make  families  of  words: 

match,  hatch,  latch,  etc. 

Select  words  with  a  certain  number  of  letters  from  the  books. 

Make  these  words  with  letters. 
Select  all  the  proper  nouns  in  a  lesson. 
Select  all  the  possessives. 
Make  titles  for  pictures. 

Copy  ten  titles  from  the  book  and  under  each  write  a  second  title: 
"The  Little  Gray  Nightingale.' ' 
"The  Emperor's  Real  Doctor." 

x 
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To  a  list  of  words  ending  in  e  children  add  ing: 

rake,  raking,  make,  making,  etc. 

Inserting  the  correct  word  in  a  sentence: 

bring  carry,  to,  two,  too. 

Statements  about  days  of  the  week,  months,  seasons,  etc. 
Write  the  number  of  times  a  certain  word  appears  in  a  story. 
Arrange  an  alphabetical  list  of  words : 

a  —  apple 

b  —  beauty 

c  —  clever,  etc. 
Copy  every  sentence  in  which  a  given  word  is  found. 
Write  passages  that  refer  to  the  weather,  the  flowers,  to  children,  etc. 
Copy  words  beginning  with  a  certain  letter. 
Copy  words  ending  with  a  certain  letter. 

Find  and  write  the  longest  or  shortest  sentence  in  a  reading  lesson. 

Arrange  words  in  a  given  list  according  to  the  number  of  letters,  as : 
A      on      run      swim      seven      supper     columns  forehead 
I      to      two      four      paths      forget      reading  shortest 

etc. 

Write  lists  like  the  following: 

good  bad 
honest  dishonest 
sharp  dull 
etc. 

Make  lists  of  similar  words,  as: 

delightful  pleasing 
pleasant  fair 
tenderly  carefully 
Lists  of  children  in  the  room. 

(Verify  the  spelling  by  allowing  the  children  to  ask,  when  in  doubt,  the 
owner.) 

WRITING. 

Suggestions  for  those  using  "  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades." 

Writing  to  be  taught  largely  at  the  board. 

Incorrect  forms  noted. 
Children  taught  correct  position  at  their  desks. 

Every  child  should  know  the  small  letters,  capitals,  figures  and  punctuation 
marks. 

Special  care  given  to  size  of  letters,  spacing  of  words  and  use  of  margin. 
Have  the  book,  "Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades,"  placed  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  desk. 
Have  children  trace  the  sentence  as  written  in  book,  with  unsharpened 
end  of  pencil. 

Write  one  sentence  on  paper,  which  teacher  examines. 
If  well  done,  children  are  allowed  to  write  two  more  sentences. 
Choose  an  excellent  writer  in  each  row  to  examine  this  work. 
The  teacher  is  then  free  to  assist  the  poorer  writers. 
Allow  child  to  choose  someone  in  row  to  take  his  place  as  examiner  of 
the  next  three  sentences. 
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If  children  become  careless,  work  should  be  examined  by  teacher  before 
allowing  child  to  proceed  alone. 
At  close  of  lesson  teacher  examines  all  papers. 

A  brownie,  a  star,  a  flower  stamped,  or  pasted,  on  the  excellent  papers  is  a 
happy  reward  for  the  child. 

A  " picture  gallery"  may  be  formed  of  the  best  writing  papers. 

Great  care  and  high  standards  as  to  form  and  spacing  in  the  first  writing 
lessons  will  lead  to  good  results,  and  establish  the  habits  desired  in 
teaching  writing,  viz.,  legibility,  beauty  and  facility. 
Suggestions  for  those  using  the  "Palmer  System." 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  set  forth  to  those  interested 
in  the  educational  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Boston  schools, 
first,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  school  activities  that  have 
recently  received  special  attention  and  have  been  considerably 
changed;  second,  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  work 
of  the  different  departments  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
special  activities.  It  deals  with  educational  procedure  and 
not  with  statistics  or  finances.  The  educational  statistics  of 
the  schools  will  be  found  in  the  superintendent's  statistical 
report  of  September.  The  costs  are  given  in  the  business 
agent's  financial  report  in  April  of  each  year. 

PART  ONE.— SIGNIFICANT  THINGS  RECENTLY 
ACCOMPLISHED  OR  UNDER  WAY. 

1.  Opportunities  for  Professional  Activity  on  the 
Part  of  the  Teachers. 

(a.)  Courses  in  the  art  of  teaching  have  been  offered  in  our 
school  buildings  by  professors  of  educational  departments  of 
colleges  in  the  last  two  years.  Last  year  the  courses  were 
offered  by  Professors  Moore  and  Holmes  of  Harvard  and  by 
Professors  Norton  and  Fisher  of  Wellesley.  These  courses 
have  been  offered  this  year,  and  in  addition  Professor  Inglis 
of  Harvard  has  given  a  course  for  high  school  teachers  on 
Methods  in  Secondary  Education.  The  classes  have  been  well 
filled,  but  their  value  is  not  limited  to  the  number  who  are 
members  of  the  classes,  for  each  one  goes  to  his  own  district 
and  becomes  a  new  center  of  distribution  of  the  ideas  and 
enthusiasm  he  has  received. 

In  addition  to  these  courses  promotional  courses  dealing  with 
the  art  of  teaching  have  been  given  to  the  younger  teachers 
who  are  preparing  for  their  promotional  examinations  which 
come  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  sixth  years.  The  courses 
in  the  past  year  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Ballou  and 
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Miss  Rose  E.  Carrigan  during  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December;  Professor  Norton,  from  January  to  April; 
Mr.  Leonard  0.  Packard,  Boston  Normal  School,  from  January 
to  March;  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Tower,  English  High  School,  from 
January  to  March,  and  Prof.  John  J.  Marshall,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, from  January  to  March.  Courses  were  also  given  to  the 
teachers  of  special  departments. 

(6.)  Participation  in  Educational  Matters. —  The  eight  high 
school  councils,  representing  each  high  school  in  the  main 
subjects,  held  monthly  meetings  in  which  not  only  courses  of 
study  and  text-books  were  discussed,  but  also  educational  pro- 
cedure and  original  contributions  to  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
jects, Four  councils  have  been  formed  in  the  past  year  upon 
the  transition  from  elementary  to  high  school.  These  councils 
are  composed  of  both  high  school  teachers  and  teachers  of  the 
upper  elementary  grades,  to  develop  courses  that  will  be  har- 
monious through  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the  first 
year  of  high  school.  An  elementary  text-book  council,  a  council 
upon  physical  training  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  a  large 
committee  on  primary  educational  materials  have  been  formed. 
In  addition  there  are  forty  committees,  comprising  about  four 
hundred  teachers,  at  work  upon  the  elementary  course  of  study. 
These  councils  and  committees  have  been  active  and  productive 
in  the  past  year  and  their  work  is  more  and  more  forming  the 
basis  of  our  educational  progress.  They  have  demonstrated 
their  usefulness  and  it  is  time  to  consider  whether  they  should 
not  be  officially  recognized,  as  are  advisory  committees  of 
citizens  on  various  school  activities.  This  would  be  the  next 
step  in  the  evolution  of  a  system  which  shall  offer  opportunity 
for  individual  initiative  and  expression,  and  give  to  teachers  a 
larger  participation  in  educational  procedure. 

2.    Improvement  of  Elementary  Course  of  Study. 

(a.)  Revision. —  It  has  been  many  years  since  the  course  of 
study  in  the  elementary  schools  has  been  reconstructed.  The 
accumulation  of  material  in  different  subjects  has  become  so 
great  that  to  teach  it  all  would  lead  to  superficiality  and  con- 
fusion of  thought.  A  drastic  revision  is  now  well  under  way. 
A  syllabus  for  the  first  three  grades  is  now  in  press.  The  grade 
syllabus  clearly  indicates  the  aim  and  the  minimum  require- 
ments expected  in  each  subject.  The  work  is  greatly  simplified, 
some  subjects  presenting  scarcely  one-tenth  as  much  material 
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as  in  the  former  course.  A  second  part  is  added  to  each 
syllabus,  containing  lesson  plans  and  copious  suggestions  clearly 
separated  from  the  minimum  requirements. 

(6.)  Setting  up  Standards. —  An  important  part  of  the  work 
accompanying  revision  has  been  the  testing  of  results  and 
setting  up  of  standards  already  accomplished  in  the  funda- 
mental branches  such  as  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing  and 
geography.  A  department  of  educational  investigation  and 
measurement  has  been  'established,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
which  consists  in  improving  the  common  branches  by  testing 
results,  suggesting  remedies  and  again  testing.  The  work  in 
arithmetic,  as  shown  by  the  tests,  has  been  improved  from 
12  to  17  per  cent  in  the  fundamentals  in  the  past  three  years. 
The  work  in  spelling  has  been  greatly  simplified  and  recent 
tests  show  that  the  spelling  in  our  schools  is  20  per  cent  above 
the  average.  In  writing  we  expect  to  show  15  per  cent  improve- 
ment this  year.  It  is  the  purpose  to  set  up  reasonable  standards 
of  accomplishment  in  all  the  elementary  subjects  as  definite 
ideals  of  attainment  for  the  teachers.  The  professional  attitude 
of  our  teachers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  entered 
into  all  of  the  above  work  voluntarily  and  have  cooperated 
heartily  in  the  critical  study  of  their  own  methods  and  results. 

3.  The  Normal  School  Reorganized. 
An  additional  year  has  been  added  to  the  Normal  School 
course  and  the  entire  three-year  course  has  been  organized 
upon  a  college  of  education  basis,  the  subject-matter  courses 
having  been  inspected  and  accredited  by  Harvard  College  for 
the  Associate  of  Arts  degree.  The  third  year  of  the  course  is 
now  in  operation.  A  kindergarten-primary  course  of  three 
years  has  been  organized  this  year,  preparing  teachers  equally 
for  the  kindergarten  or  primary  department  and  thus  removing 
the  abrupt  transition  that  exists  at  present  between  these 
departments.  Modern  language  courses  in  French,  Spanish 
and  German  have  been  introduced  for  training  teachers  of  the 
upper  grammar  grades,  and  a  course  has  just  been  put  into 
operation  for  training  Normal  students  who  are  college  gradu- 
ates for  high  school  teaching.  The  physical  training,  music 
and  art  courses  have  been  put  directly  in  charge  of  those 
special  departments.  In  short,  the  entire  Normal  School 
curriculum  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized  and  the  training 
of  teachers  for  our  service  has  been  radically  changed. 
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4.    Recent  High  School  Changes. 

(a.)  The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  is  being  reconstructed 
into  an  industrial  school  to  prepare  for  industrial  occupations 
outside  of  the  trades.  Three  different  committees  on  investi- 
gation recommended  this  change  but  it  was  not  put  into  effect 
until  last  year.  This  year  the  second  year  of  the  course  has 
been  provided  and  next  year  the  third  will  be.  Extensive 
alterations  and  new  equipment  have  been  made  necessary  by 
an  entire  departure  from  the  former  course.  Classes  are 
organized  now  with  twenty-four  as  a  standard,  two  con- 
secutive periods  are  given  to  each  subject,  the  "  study  recita- 
tion" plan  being  adopted.  The  subjects  are  closely  allied  to 
the  shop  practice. 

(b.)  A  Clerical  School  was  established  a  year  ago  in  the 
Roxbury  High  School  for  students  beyond  the  second  year 
of  high  school.  The  privilege  of  attending  this  school  has 
now  been  extended  to  high  school  graduates.  It  is  the  purpose 
to  provide  in  this  school  an  opportunity  for  superior  students 
to  prepare  for  higher  clerical  service.  Attainments  are  not 
measured  by  length  of  attendance  but  by  proficiency  as  shown 
in  speed  and  accuracy  tests  upon  the  business  college  basis. 
Practice  is  given  the  students  in  actual  work  connected  with 
the  department  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement, 
and  also  as  clerical  assistants  in  elementary  schools. 

(c.)  The  High  School  of  Commerce  building  has  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied  this  year  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the 
most  expensive  high  school  yet  constructed,  having  cost  over 
$700,000,  and  accommodating  1,800  students.  It  is  already 
filled  to  its  capacity. 

(d.)  Cooperative  industrial  courses  have  been  organized 
in  Hyde  Park  High  and  in  the  Dorchester  High  School.  After 
the  first  year,  students  give  week-about  to  shop  and  school, 
receiving  their  shop  practice  in  actual  industries  and  their 
school  duties  in  close  connection  with  shop  needs.  These 
industrial  courses  enable  the  students  to  receive  apprenticeship 
pay  for  their  shop  work  and  give  them  their  practice  under 
actual  commercial  conditions. 

(e.)  Salesmanship  courses  have  been  organized  in  nine 
high  schools,  sufficient  stores  cooperating  to  provide  two  days 
a  week  of  practice  for  300  girls.  The  school  course  includes 
not  only  salesmanship  but  textiles,  color  and  design,  com- 
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mercial  arithmetic  and  accounting,  commercial  law  and 
similar  studies.  The  combination  of  theory  and  practice 
should  produce  a  superior  quality  of  salesworkers. 

(/.)  Commercial  courses  of  general  high  schools  have  been 
reorganized,  giving  a  definite  outcome  in  bookkeeping  or 
stenography  or  merchandizing  as  the  student  may  elect. 
Strong  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  special  phase  as  the 
course  develops. 

(g.)  Backward  children  especially  in  the  first  year  of  high 
schools  have  been  given  special  treatment  under  teachers 
assigned  to  the  schools  for  this  purpose.  These  " hospital 
classes"  are  saving  many  children  from  failure  and  giving 
relief  to  the  overcrowded  classes. 

(h.)  Junior  assistants  (apprenticeship  teachers)  have  been 
appointed  for  the  first  time  this  year.  This  is  the  first  effort 
that  has  been  made  to  train  teachers  for  our  own  high  schools. 
These  apprentices  are  given  work  under  heads  of  departments 
and  are  carefully  supervised  not  only  by  them  but  by  the 
department  of  practice  and  training.  The  apprenticeship  is 
of  two  years'  duration  at  a  nominal  salary  and  the  result  should 
be  a  superior  quality  of  teacher. 

(i.)  Military  drill  is  now  receiving  critical  attention  The 
advisory  committee  on  military  drill,  consisting  of  recognized 
experts,  has  submitted  a  report  calling  for  radical  revision  and 
an  increased  amount  of  attention  to  hygiene  and  sanitation,  to 
the  physical  development  of  the  individual,  and  to  field  and 
wood  craft,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  close  drill. 
As  far  as  possible  their  recommendations  will  be  complied 
with. 

The  overcrowding  of  our  high  schools  has  now  reached  a 
serious  crisis.  Our  membership  is  now  17,800,  an  increase  of 
nearly  5,000  in  five  years,  for  which  only  two  new  high  schools 
have  been  provided  up  to  date,  with  a  capacity  less  than  3,000. 
We  therefore  have  nearly  2,000  children  who  are  not  satis- 
factorily housed.  The  number  to  a  class  has  been  increased 
from  27  five  years  ago  to  31  at  present.  This,  as  an  average 
for  all  the  city,  is  as  high  as  is  tolerable,  and  further  provision 
will  have  to  be  made  either  by  the  erection  of  new  high  schools 
or  by  associating  the  first  year  of  high  school  with  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  elementary,  as  suggested  under  the  following 
topic. 
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5.    Intermediate  Schools. 

In  twenty  districts,  classes  have  been  organized  in  foreign 
language  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  In  many  of  these, 
modifications  have  been  made  in  the  English  and  mathematics. 
Councils  of  teachers  from  high  and  elementary  schools  have 
been  appointed  to  develop  high  school  preparatory  courses  in 
foreign  language,  English,  mathematics  and  elementary  science, 
covering  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  elementary  and  the 
first  year  of  high  school.  Students  are  permitted  to  choose  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  between  the  high  school  preparatory 
course  and  the  conventional  common  branch  course.  The 
majority  choose  the  former.  Provision  has  been  made  to 
recognize  with  high  school  credit  the  work  done  in  foreign 
language,  and  is  under  consideration  for  other  subjects.  The 
students  in  the  intermediate  classes  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  tests  in  common  branches  as  the  other  children  and  have 
invariably  made  excellent  records,  showing  that  they  are 
losing  nothing  of  the  essentials. 

The  principals  of  the  elementary  schools  and  also  of  the  high 
schools  testify  that  the  spirit,  ambition,  working  ability  and 
general  proficiency  of  the  children  who  have  gone  through  the 
intermediate  classes  are  distinctly  noticeable  and  commend- 
able. By  adding  to  the  new  buildings  to  be  constructed  in 
elementary  districts,  the  children  in  these  districts  may  be 
redistributed  so  that  in  many  cases  a  distinct  intermediate 
department  consisting  of  the  present  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  first  year  high  school  can  be  organized.  In  one  year  we 
should  be  able  to  provide  for  one  thousand  first  year  students 
in  this  manner,  giving  them  the  same  course  as  in  the  high 
schools,  at  much  greater  convenience  to  themselves  and  with 
much  less  expense  to  the  city. 

6.  Prevocational  Centers. 
In  eight  parts  of  the  city,  centers  have  been  established  for 
children  over  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  motor  rather  than 
scholastic  tendencies.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  original 
classes  which  existed  in  several  districts  as  a  specialized  form  of 
manual  training.  At  these  centers  a  considerable  variety  of 
industrial  equipment  is  provided  to  interest  the  children  in 
discovering  their  special  aptitudes,  whether  in  wood,  iron, 
sheet  metal,  bookbinding,  electrical  wiring,  and  so  on.  In 
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two  years  of  varied  pre-industrial  work  of  this  character, 
especially  if  the  child  is  taken  through  a  considerable  range  of 
activities,  he  should  be  able  to  discover  what  specific  calling  he 
should  prepare  for. 

The  academic  work  is  closely  associated  with  the  industrial 
work  and  a  course  for  teachers  in  academic  branches  is  to  be 
provided  to  train  them  for  this  form  of  teaching,  which  is 
highly  specialized.  Another  center  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
preferably  at  the  old  Brimmer  School,  is  greatly  needed  with 
a  wider  range  of  activities  than  we  have  been  able  to  place 
in  any  of  the  centers  up  to  date. 

Classes  of  a  prevocational  type  for  girls  have  likewise  been 
established  in  nineteen  districts.  These,  however,  give  the 
student  but  two  hours  a  week  of  specialized  work  in  sewing  or 
cookery  or  general  household  arts,  while  the  work  for  boys 
gives  two  hours  per  day.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  intermediate 
schools  are  developed  they  will  provide  for  four  classes  of 
students:  the  high  school  preparatory,  including  foreign  lan- 
guage; the  business  or  commercial  course,  including  more 
attention  to  the  common  branches,  and  the  prevocational  or 
pre-industrial  courses  for  boys  and  girls. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  districts  there  will  be  but  few 
of  the  latter  two  classes  and  it  will  be  likely  that  the  centers 
that  have  been  established  will  be  needed  for  a  long  time. 

7.    Elementary  Schools. 

In  addition  to  the  revision  of  the  elementary  school  course 
and  the  development  of  the  intermediate  and  prevocational 
plans  in  the  upper  grades,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
development  of : 

(a.)  The  Work  with  Special  Classes. —  The  first  special  class 
for  mentally  defective  children  was  formed  in  the  City  of  Boston 
in  1888.  In  1911  there  were  eleven  such  classes.  At  that  time 
the  present  supervisor  was  appointed.  There  are  now  fifty-five 
special  classes,  of  about  fifteen  pupils  each.  Two  centers  have 
been  established  for  the  older  pupils,  one  for  boys  at  the 
George  T.  Angell  School,  now  occupying  all  but  two  rooms  in 
this  building,  and  one  for  girls  at  the  Rutland  Street  School, 
occupying  the  entire  building.  When  the  special  class  has 
done  all  it  can  for  these  children  they  are  brought  from  all 
over  the  city  to  these  centers. 

In  these  schools  a  great  variety  of  pre-industrial  work  is 
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given,  intended  to  equip  these  children  to  go  out  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  become  self-supporting.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  for  a  follow-up  teacher  to  be  appointed  to  look  after 
them  for  a  period  of  years,  for  while  they  may  be  given  the  power 
of  self-support  the  power  of  self-control  will  come  slowly. 
Through  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  of 
Waverley,  a  course  of  training  has  been  given  to  our  special 
class  teachers,  and  they  are  placing  the  work  for  these  children 
on  as  high  a  plane  as  can  be  found  in  any  city. 

It  is  intended  to  establish  at  once  two  classes  for  institutional 
cases  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  impossible  to  get  these 
children  into  our  overcrowded  state  institutions  and  they  must 
be  separated  from  normal  children. 

(6.)  The  Work  with  Physical  Defectives. —  In  addition  to  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  the  fifteen  open-air  classes  for  anemic 
children,  we  have  established  (1)  four  centers  for  children 
with  defective  speech,  including  twenty-eight  groups  and  375 
children  from  twenty  districts.  By  the  end  of  this  year  we 
hope  to  have  remedied  stammering  and  other  speech  defects 
in  at  least  600  cases,  and  to  have  established  two  more 
centers  for  the  treatment  of  the  many  children  who  are  now 
upon  the  waiting  list;  (2)  two  classes  for  defective  vision  of 
those  who  are  not  institutional  cases.  These  are  provided  with 
expert  teachers  trained  in  Perkins  Institute  and  with  an  equip- 
ment especially  designed  for  treating  children  who  have  some 
vision  though  extremely  defective.  These  children  have  also 
the  attention  of  a  special  physician.  Another  center  is  needed; 
(3)  tubercular  children  at  the  Mattapan  Hospital  are  provided 
with  two  teachers  and  open-air  equipment  by  the  School 
Committee. 

(c.)  The  Kindergarten. — ■  Perhaps  no  department  has  made 
greater  progress  than  has  the  kindergarten  department  in  the 
last  few  years.  A  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  both 
kindergarten  and  primary  has  been  provided  at  the  Normal 
School  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  break  down  the 
abruptness  of  change  from  one  department  to  the  other. 
Many  kindergarten  teachers  have  assisted  in  the  primary 
instruction  in  the  afternoons,  thus  carrying  the  spirit  of  the 
kindergarten  over  into  the  primary.  The  attendance  in  the 
kindergartens  has  greatly  increased  this  year.  The  number  of 
home  visits  has  increased  from  18,000  to  23,000  this  year,  and 
more  than  600  mothers'  meetings  have  been  held.  This 
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shows  what  a  bond  of  union  the  kindergarten  is  becoming,  not 
only  between  the  home  and  the  school  but  in  the  school  itself. 

8.    Industrial  Education. 

The  many  phases  of  industrial  education  have  been  united 
and  organized  under  Assistant  Superintendent  Thompson. 
All  state-aided  work  is  under  his  supervision.  This  amounted 
in  the  past  year  to  something  more  than  $55,000. 

(a.)  The  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has  outgrown  its 
old  quarters  and  will  probably  go  into  its  new  building  in 
Roxbury  next  September.  We  hope  then  to  be  able  to 
accommodate  from  400  to  600  boys  and  give  them  a  choice 
among  eleven  different  trades.  The  building  when  equipped 
will  cost  about  $350,000  and  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  trade 
schools  in  the  country. 

(6.)  The  Trade  School  for  Girls  on  Massachusetts  avenue 
was  enlarged  by  one  building  last  year  but  the  number  of 
students,  about  700,  already  exceeds  its  capacity.  One  colony 
of  this  school  has  been  established  in  the  North  End,  bringing 
the  opportunity  almost  to  the  homes  of  the  children.  It  is 
hoped  we  may  provide  at  once  for  additional  colonies  in  other 
parts  of  the  city  in  which  preparatory  work  may  be  done  and 
from  which  the  student  may  pass  to  the  main  school  for  finish- 
ing for  the  trade.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  a  colony  be 
formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  appropriate  industries  for 
the  training  of  power-machine  operators. 

'(c)  A  cooperative  plan  by  which  children  receive  their 
industrial  training  in  actual  industries  is  in  operation  in  the 
Dorchester  and  Hyde  Park  High  Schools.  By  slight  modifica- 
tions these  may  also  become  state-aided  schools.  The  two 
plans,  cooperative  and  distinctly  trade  school,  are  supplementary 
to  each  other.  They  are  not  in  conflict.  Each  plan  should  be 
preserved  and  developed.  The  cooperative  plan  lends  itself 
best  in  those  districts  which  are  in  the  near  vicinity  of  great 
industrial  plants,  while  the  trade  schools  provide  for  a  multi- 
tude of  opportunities  where  cooperation  could  hardly  be 
arranged. 

(d.)  Evening  Industrial  Work. —  The  industrial  work  in  the 
evening  schools  has  been  divided,  and  the  distinctly  trade  part 
which  goes  properly  with  the  two  industrial  schools  has  been 
made  an  integral  part  of  their  work  with  the  same  teachers 
and  equipment.    The  other  industrial  state-aided  work,  con- 
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sisting  of  household  arts  courses,  painting  and  design,  and  so 
on,  is  still  associated  with  the  evening  schools.  The  work  is 
arranged  in  short  unit  courses. 

(e.)  The  conversion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  into 
an  industrial  school  not  for  the  trades,  but  for  the  distributive 
side  of  industry,  is  only  in  the  second  year  of  its  new  course 
and  it  is  too  early  to  predict  just  what  position  it  will  take  in 
fitting  into  industrial  conditions.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  industrial  education  especially  that  we  should 
keep  clearly  in  mind  the  opportunities  in  different  industries. 
This  requires  thoroughgoing  surveys  of  industrial  needs  which 
are  kept  up  to  date.  Such  knowledge  is  necessary  if  vocational 
guidance  is  to  be  given  intelligently. 

9.  Vocational  Guidance. 
The  department  of  vocational  guidance  has  been  organized 
with  an  acting  director  and  two  special  assistants.  In  addition, 
counselors  without  pay  have  been  continued  in  each  elemen- 
tary district,  and  vocational  guidance  instructors  have  been 
appointed  in  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School.  These  instructors  have  long  existed  in  the 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  the  Trade  School  for  Girls 
and  have  demonstrated  their  value.  The  High  School  of 
Commerce  and  some  other  high  schools  also  have  vocational 
advisors  that  are  giving  part  of  their  time  to  such  duties.  In 
each  evening  school  there  is  also  a  vocational  advisor  who 
communicates  directly  with  the  department  of  vocational 
guidance. 

In  the  elementary  schools  vocational  counsel  plays  its  chief 
part  in  assisting  parents  and  children  to  select  intelligently 
the  course  of  study.  As  the  intermediate  plan  develops  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  it  becomes  necessary  for  children  to 
choose  among  the  two  to  four  courses,  and  as  the  children 
leave  the  elementary  school  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to 
choose  their  secondary  school  intelligently.  As  our  secondary 
schools  are  highly  specialized  this  becomes  a  matter  of  grave 
importance. 

As  we  do  not  have  many  who  drop  out  below  high  school 
age  the  matter  of  finding  work  for  children  below  the  high 
school  is  a  very  minor  duty,  but  as  children  become  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  a  great  many  of  them  drop  out.  We  have 
about  4,000  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  go  to 
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work.  It  therefore  becomes  a  very  important  part  of  voca- 
tional counsel  in  the  high  schools  to  see  that  the  children 
receive  that  advice  which  will  keep  them  in  school  until  they 
are  properly  prepared  or,  if  they  must  go  to  work,  receive 
such  counsel  as  will  direct  them  into  the  channels  which  will 
be  most  suitable  and  profitable  for  them.  The  special  assist- 
ants of  the  department  are  assigned  to  the  high  schools  to  look 
after  this  large  group. 

The  department  is  developing  along  all  three  functions: 
first,  advising  children  with  regard  to  school  opportunities; 
second,  ascertaining  the  opportunities  for  work  in  the  city  and 
advising  the  children  concerning  them;  third,  placing  children 
in  positions  and  following  them  up  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
adjusted,  in  conjunction  with  the  Continuation  School. 

10.    Continuation  School. 

Our  Compulsory  Continuation  School  was  organized  in 
October  one  year  ago.  All  children  who  go  to  work  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  must  attend  this  school  four 
hours  a  week.  The  course  that  is  given  is  either  prevocational 
in  character  or  is  closely  related  to  the  occupation  of  the  child. 
When  the  child  is  in  a  position  that  is  in  line  with  his  future 
life  occupation,  all  the  energies  of  the  school  are  bent  on  train- 
ing him  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  where  he  is. 
When,  however,  the  child  is  in  an  occupation  that  offers  no 
future  for  him,  he  is  given  a  prevocational  course  in  order  that 
he  may  discover  himself  and  his  work. 

This  school  is  passing  out  of  the  experimental  stage  into  an 
assured  position  of  importance  in  the  school  system.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  investigated  by  three  distinct  committees: 
the  investigating  committee  appointed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mission, the  investigating  committee  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  advisory  committee  on  indus- 
trial education.  All  these  committees  have  reported  favor- 
ably upon  the  school  and  have  given  it  the  stamp  of  their  high 
approval. 

About  4,000  children  are  in  the  school,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  organize  groups  of  very  many  kinds.  Shop  work  and  class 
work  are  closely  associated.  It  is  a  part  of  the  teacher's 
duties  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  employer.  Teachers 
are  allowed  two  hours  a  day  for  this  purpose,  so  that  every 
teacher  in  the  Continuation  School  is  also  a  vocational  coun- 
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selor  and  " follow-up"  worker.  When  children  are  out  of 
employment  they  may  attend  the  school  six  hours  a  day  in 
order  to  prepare  themselves  for  other  work  and  the  school 
assists  them  to  find  employment,  often  placing  from  twelve 
to  twenty  children  a  week,  and  thus  acting  as  a  very  important 
aid  to  the  vocational  guidance  department. 

11.  Special  Subjects  —  Music,  Akt,  Manual  Training, 
Cookery  and  Sewing,  Physical  Training,  Medical 
Inspection. 

(a.)  Music. —  An  advisory  committee  of  musicians  of  recog- 
nized ability  was  appointed  a  year  ago.  This  committee 
has  done  a  great  amount  of  work  and  its  recommendations 
have  been  uniformly  followed.  The  course  of  study  in  music 
has  been  very  greatly  simplified  and  in  the  three  primary 
grades  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  term.  Fifty  rote  songs 
have  been  provided  for  the  primary  schools  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  instruction  on  notation  in  the  last  half  of  the  third 
grade.  Selections  from  the  text-books  have  been  made  for 
Grades  IV.  to  VIII.  preliminary  to  the  preparation  of  an  exact 
course  of  instruction  which  is  nearing  completion  for  Grades 
IV.  to  VI. 

An  evening  chorus  of  about  200  has  been  organized  as  the 
Boston  Choral  Society  under  the  leadership  of  the  acting 
director  of  the  department,  for  pupils  of  evening  schools, 
evening  centers  and  citizens  in  general.  This  promises  to 
develop  into  two  societies  —  one  for  advanced  work. 

Twenty  violin  classes  have  been  organized  in  elementary 
schools,  one  assistant  instructor  being  assigned  solely  to 
orchestra  and  violin  classes.  At  the  general  rehearsal  of  these 
classes  last  May  there  were  300  young  violin  players. 

A  plan  has  just  been  put  into  operation  to  give  credit  in  the 
high  schools  for  outside  study  in  applied  music,  two  diploma 
points  a  year  being  allowed  students  who  comply  with  the 
conditions.  The  Normal  School  course  in  music  is  being 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  new  order  of  instruction  so  that 
future  teachers  will  have  a  clear  understanding  of  it.  Numer- 
ous teachers'  meetings  are  being  conducted  by  the  special  staff 
in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

A  united  effort  is  being  made  to  reconstruct  the  course  in 
music  from  bottom  to  top  in  harmony  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  advisory  committee. 
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(b.)  Art. —  An  advisory  committee  on  art  was  appointed 
about  a  year  ago.  This  committee  is  making  a  detailed  study 
of  art  in  the  elementary  schools  but  has  not  at  this  time  reported. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  harmony  with  the  revision 
of  courses  in  all  the  other  subjects  their  report  will  strongly 
favor  simplification  and  revitalization  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  art  teaching. 

The  art  school  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  cooperated 
with  the  high  schools  in  giving  a  course  in  vocational  art  to 
selected  high  school  students,  the  high  schools  accrediting  such 
work  to  the  extent  of  five  diploma  points  a  year,  making  it 
equivalent  to  any  other  study.  The  plan  is  to  select  from  the 
6,000  eighth  grade  children  who  pass  to  high  schools  the 
twenty  or  more  children  who  appear  to  be  highly  gifted  in 
art.  The  selection  is  made  by  the  staff  of  teachers  in  the  art 
department  who  have  taught  and  observed  these  children  for 
many  years.  These  children  are  recommended  to  the  art 
school  and  if  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  tuition  of  $25  a  year, 
scholarships  are  provided  through  friends  of  the  art  school. 
Forty  scholarships  have  been  provided  this  year  and  the 
course  is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  advisory  committee  on 
art  and  many  others  have  visited  and  inspected  the  work  and 
have  pronounced  it  truly  remarkable.  It  seems  to  me  of  great 
importance  to  the  future  of  art  in  this  city,  and  not  only* of 
art  but  of  all  artistic  production,  that  this  experimental  school 
should  have  as  favorable  conditions  as  possible  for  development. 

(c.)  Manual  Training. —  The  manual  training  department 
in  our  schools  is  placing  less  stress  upon  sloyd  and  giving  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  time  to  practical  work  of  a  larger 
character  and  to  handicraft  of  wider  variety  than  formerly. 
In  the  eighth  grade  about  25  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  boys  is 
done  for  the  Schoolhouse  Department  or  on  projects  that  have 
school  use.  Also  small  printing  presses  are  introduced  and  sheet 
metal,  cement  work  and  many  other  activities  in  different  shops. 
Many  of  these  shops  are  now  open  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  three  classes  a  day  instead 
of  two,  as  formerly.  This  leads  to  an  economy  of  shops,  two 
shops  doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  three.  It  also  enables 
us  to  secure  men  who  are  equipped  for  practical  work,  without 
additional  cost  to  the  city.  In  the  high  schools  conventionalized 
manual  training  is  being  supplanted  by  strictly  industrial  courses 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  become  cooperative  in  plan. 
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(d.)  Cookery  and  Sewing. —  The  tendency  in  this  department 
is  also  strongly  toward  the  useful.  In  nineteen  schools  classes 
of  a  prevocational  type  for  girls  have  been  established,  giving 
them  specialized  courses  in  sewing  with  machines,  in  cooking 
as  for  a  household,  and  in  general  household  arts.  The  plan 
of  giving  school  credit  for  home  duties  performed  by  the  students 
is  being  encouraged.  Cookery  courses  are  in  process  of 
development  in  several  of  the  general  high  schools.  All  the 
work  in  high  and  elementary  schools,  including  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts,  has  been  organized  this  year  under  the  direc- 
tor of  this  department,  so  that  unity  and  harmony  may  con- 
fidently be  expected  in  the  development  of  the  work  in  house- 
hold science  and  arts. 

(e.)  Physical  Training. —  With  the  loss  of  our  highly 
esteemed  director  of  the  department  of  school  hygiene,  who 
was  called  to  a  state  position  of  importance,  the  department 
has  been  divided  for  the  present  into  two  parts,  physical 
training  and  medical  inspection.  The  physical  training  part 
includes  military  drill  for  boys  in  high  school,  gymnasium  work 
for  girls  in  high  school,  athletics  in  high  school,  elementary  games 
and  gymnastics  and  playgrounds. 

The  subjects  now  receiving  closest  attention  are  military 
drill,  as  described  elsewhere,  and  the  development  of  athletic 
contests,  so  that  every  individual  in  the  schools  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  reach  certain  physical  standards  in  different  grades. 
This  is  a  very  important  addition  to  the  former  athletics  and 
games  and  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  that  is  being  put  into 
effect  in  the  fundamental  branches  such  as  writing,  arithmetic 
and  spelling.  A  minimum  standard  of  attainment  is  being  set 
up  and  each  child  is  to  be  tested  at  stated  intervals,  and  if  he 
falls  below  the  standard,  suitable  remedies  are  to  be  provided 
and  his  case  is  to  receive  special  consideration. 

(/.)  Medical  Inspection. —  By  arrangement  with  the  Mayor 
and  the  Health  Department,  the  medical  inspection  so  long  and 
ably  conducted  by  the  city  department  has  been  discontinued. 
The  School  Committee  has  appointed  a  director  of  medical 
inspection  and  has  chosen  forty  school  physicians  from  the 
civil  service  list.  This  brings  the  whole  department  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation  under  school  control.  The  plan  has  just  gone 
into  operation,  but  the  value  is  already  in  evidence  in  the  very 
helpful  reports  that  are  made  by  the  school  physicians  upon 
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conditions  of  housing  and  sanitation  that  need  remedying.  The 
work  of  the  forty  nurses  is  also  under  the  control  of  the  director, 
so  that  there  will  no  longer  be  overlapping  of  duties  of  nurses 
and  physicians.  This  may  rightfully  be  considered  one  of 
the  important  progressive  movements  of  the  year. 

12.    Evening  Schools. 

The  evening  schools  this  year  have  fallen  off  about  10  per 
cent  in  membership  though  but  little  in  attendance.  The 
decrease  is  due  to  the  lack  of  immigration.  Our  laws  require 
the  attendance  of  illiterate  minors  until  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  with  the  cessation  of  immigration  we  have  had  but  few 
new  entries  of  foreigners  compared  to  the  number  who  are 
passing  the  age  of  twenty-one.  We  are  feeling  as  never 
before,  however,  the  importance  of  thoroughly  Americanizing 
our  foreign  population,  not  only  by  instruction  in  the  English 
language  but  by  careful  instruction  in  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and  the  character  of  American  life  and  ideals.  It  will  be  our 
own  fault  if  these  people  do  not  make  good  American  citizens, 
for  they  come  here  with  the  best  intentions  and  with  full  belief 
in  this  country. 

Classes  in  citizenship  have  been  organized  in  all  of  our 
evening  schools  in  conjunction  with  our  course  for  foreigners, 
to  give  specific  training  for  those  who  take  out  naturalization 
papers  and  to  bring  strong  influence  to  bear  on  all  to  do  this. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  classes  for  foreigners  may  be  continued 
through  a  much  greater  period  each  year,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  one  school  to  continue  all  the  year. 

A  course  has  just  been  established  for  training  teachers  of 
evening  classes  for  foreigners,  recognizing  that  the  teaching  of 
adult  foreigners  is  a  very  difficult  and  distinct  problem.  The 
course  is  to  consist  not  only  of  lectures  and  studies  but  actual 
observation,  practice  and  criticism  in  teaching  adult  foreigners. 
Those  who  take  this  course  will  be  given  preference  in  appoint- 
ment and  it  is  expected  that  we  shall  rapidly  build  up  a  highly 
efficient  staff  of  evening  teachers.  The  schools  for  adult  foreign 
women  are  found  to  meet  with  better  success  in  afternoons 
than  in  evenings.  It  has  also  been  found  necessary  to  have 
some  classes  for  men  in  afternoons.  These  classes  are  grouped 
as  a  part  of  the  continuation  schools  instead  of  evening  schools, 
but  both  are  under  the  same  department. 
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13.    Evening  Centers. 

The  evening  or  community  center  work  has  now  developed 
to  such  proportions  that  I  have  asked  the  director  to  make  an 
extended  report  upon  the  principles  which  are  governing  the 
development  and  upon  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  this 
department.    This  report  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C,  page  128. 

There  are  now  seven  well  developed  centers  with  an  attend- 
ance upon  clubs  totaling  nearly  100,000  and  a  total  attendance 
upon  all  exercises  of  .more  than  200,000  per  year.  As  the 
centers  are  in  operation  about  100  nights  a  year  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  attendance  would  average  2,000  a  night.  Special 
attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  self- 
support  and  self-development  is  being  more  and  more  clearly 
recognized. 

14.    Summer  Review  Schools. 

The  summer  review  schools,  which  were  organized  two  years 
ago,  had  an  attendance  last  summer  of  5,469  in  the  elementary 
and  515  in  the  high  school.  Of  these,  3,751  (68  per  cent)  in 
the  elementary  and  389  (75  per  cent)  in  the  high  school  made 
up  their  deficiencies  and  were  admitted  to  the  next  higher 
grade.  The  reports  from  those  who  were  promoted  show  that 
somewhat  more  than  70  per  cent  of  them  are  sustaining  them- 
selves in  the  higher  grade. 

The  summer  schools  are  in  session  forty  days  and  take  only 
pupils  who  have  failed  in  not  more  than  two  subjects.  The 
work  done  in  these  schools  is  of  a  very  superior  character  as 
the  teachers  are  carefully  selected  from  the  same  grades  of 
the  day  schools  which  they  are  to  teach  in  the  summer  schools. 
The  groups  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  regular  schools  so 
that  very  much  more  individual  attention  can  be  given.  There 
will  always  be  captious  critics  of  this  and  all  other  plans  to 
help  along  the  backward  child  and  give  additional  time  to  the 
slow  child.  It  is  natural  that  the  teacher  higher  up  should  feel 
that  only  highly  able  and  thoroughly  proficient  children  should 
be  promoted.  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  summer 
schools  to  promote  those  who  are  evidently  incompetent.  This 
is  shown  by  the  weeding-out  process  of  the  summer  schools; 
of  the  5,469  taking  the  course  only  3,751  were  promoted. 
But  the  summer  schools  are  conducted  upon  the  belief  that 
children  who  have  partly  failed  should  have  special  considera- 
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tion  and  special  assistance  and  then  if  there  is  a  fighting  chance 
for  the  child  in  the  higher  grade  he  should  be  given  that  chance. 
The  teachers  of  our  summer  schools  are  the  same  teachers  as 
of  our  day  schools,  and  if  after  forty  days  of  careful  study  it 
is  their  opinion  that  a  child  is  entitled  to  promotion,  the  pro- 
motion follows  and  the  percentage  of  our  failures,  which  was 
formerly  11  per  cent  on  the  average  for  a  series  of  years  of  all 
our  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  now  considerably 
reduced. 

15.  Rapid  Advancement  Classes. 
Corresponding  to  the  attention  that  is  given  to  slower 
children,  ten  classes  have  been  formed  for  children  who  may 
move  more  rapidly  than  the  average.  These  children  do 
three  years'  work  in  two  years,  thus  saving  themselves  one 
year  of  the  course  and  the  schools  one  year  of  expense.  These 
children  have  been  followed  up  in  the  high  schools  and  almost 
without  exception  have  been  found  to  sustain  themselves  well, 
a  large  number  of  them  being  honor  pupils.  The  rapid  advance- 
ment plan  will  receive  strong  impetus  if  the  intermediate  plan, 
already  mentioned,  is  carried  out  to  include  the  first  year  of 
high  school.  In  large  districts  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  select 
a  class  that  will  readily  complete  in  two  years  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  first  year  of  high  school  to  enter  the  second  year, 
and,  by  carrying  an  additional  course,  easily  graduate  in  three 
years,  thus  saving  one  year  after  entering  the  seventh  grade  or 
the  first  year  of  the  intermediate  department. 

16.  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
Last  year  the  Parental  School,  which  was  costing  the  city 
more  than  $50,000  a  year,  was  abandoned  and  the  children 
were  distributed  among  our  public  schools.  As  the  need  arose, 
a  disciplinary  day  school  has  been  formed  in  the  Quincy  District. 
In  this  school  are  assembled  those  truant  and  incorrigible 
children  that  the  school  principal  finds  not  amenable  to  ordinary 
school  discipline.  At  the  present  writing  there  are  only  seven- 
teen in  this  school,  under  one  teacher.  Many  of  these  are 
given  special  industrial  work  in  the  Quincy  prevocational 
center.  A  letter  was  recently  sent  to  all  principals  asking 
whether  they  had  any  children  who  should  be  assigned  to  this 
class.  The  replies  from  all  seventy  districts  showed  that  there 
were  only  fourteen  cases  which  the  principals  believed  should 
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be  investigated  with  a  view  to  segregation.  It  is  true  that  our 
diversified  opportunities  in  prevocational  work  have  helped 
materially  in  solving  the  question  of  truancy  and  incorrigi- 
bility and  the  showing  that  Boston  is  making  in  regard  to 
truancy  is  very  favorable. 

We  should  not  be  sanguine,  however,  that  we  can  get  on 
without  some  way  of  detaining  the  few  children  who  are  dis- 
tinctly incorrigible  or  truant.  Our  present  school  offers  no 
opportunity  for  detention  —  it  is  simply  a  day  school.  The 
influence  of  a  detention  department  where  children  could  be 
kept  temporarily  until  formative  and  reformative  influences 
are  well  under  way  will  have  to  be  developed  before  we  have  a 
satisfactory  arrangement.  There  will  never  be  many  of  these 
children  but  there  will  always  be  some.  The  salutary  influence 
of  a  small  detention  department  which  need  not  accommodate 
more  than  twenty,  and  to  which  children  could  be  sent  without 
the  formality  of  court  procedure,  would  put  the  teeth  into 
compulsory  education  and  give  renewed  courage  to  every 
attendance  officer  in  this  city.  It  is  our  intention  and  strong 
desire  to  enforce  rigidly  the  school  attendance  laws.  We 
believe  they  are  enforced  as  never  before.  All  children  are 
kept  track  of  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age  and  are  required 
to  be  in  school  part  time.  All  cases  of  truancy  are  investigated 
and  followed  up  zealously,  but  when  persuasion  fails  we  lack 
the  one  factor  of  detention  in  order  to  secure  the  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

The  Work  of  the  Assistant  Superintendents. 
In  developing  so  many  school  activities  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  division  of  duties  on  the  part  of  the  executives. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  their  duties  as  a  board  of  superin- 
tendents with  important  functions,  special  duties  have  been 
assigned  to  the  different  assistant  superintendents  for  their 
study  and  advice.  The  remarkable  development  recently 
in  so  many  activities  is  due  to  the  energy  and  intelligence  which 
the  assistant  superintendents  have  exercised  in  their  particu- 
lar assignments.  For  example,  the  efficiency  of  the  summer 
schools  and  the  great  progress  that  is  being  made  in  penmanship 
are  due  to  Assistant  Superintendent  Rafter;  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  intermediate  plan  and  the  gradual  transition 
from  elementary  to  high  school,  to  Assistant  Superintendent 
Burke;  the  progress  of  the  work  with  defective  children,  to 
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Assistant  Superintendent  Parker;  the  development  of  all  forms 
of  industrial  education,  to  Assistant  Superintendent  Thompson; 
the  revision  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  primary  grades  and 
the  improvement  of  reading  in  elementary  schools,  to 
Assistant  Superintendent  Ripley. 

In  the  last  annual  report  their  individual  reports  were 
published.  In  the  next  annual  report  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
publish  their  individual  reports  again,  thus  giving  them  sufficient 
time  to  show  the  material  progress  made  in  their  respective 
departments  by  comparison  with  their  first  reports.  An 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  intermediate  plan.  This 
plan  has  made  so  much  progress  in  the  past  year  and  is  of  such 
immediate  importance  that  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke 
has,  at  my  request,  given  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  which 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  on  page  119.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  superintendent  these  specialized  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  assistant  superintendents  constitute  the  most  important 
and  progressive  change  in  the  local  school  administration. 

Among  the  many  things  of  value  accomplished  by  the  board 
of  superintendents,  the  following  should  have  special  attention : 

An  Important  Step  in  the  Training  of  Secondary 
Teachers. 

Early  in  1914  a  movement  was  begun  to  bring  about  a  fuller 
cooperation  between  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
Boston  school  system  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  secondary 
schools.  The  first  formal  step  that  was  taken  in  this  direction 
was  that  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association  at  its  meeting  on 
May  19,  1914,  when  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the 
board  of  superintendents  to  consider  the  granting  of  temporary 
certificates  for  service  in  high  schools  to  graduates  of  colleges 
who  might  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  high  scholarship  or 
successful  completion  of  an  approved  course  in  pedagogy. 
Accompanying  this  resolution  was  a  tentative  plan  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  With  slight  modifications  this  plan  was  approved 
by  the  board  of  superintendents  and  adopted  by  the  School 
Committee  on  April  5,  1915.  The  plan  as  finally  adopted  is  as 
follows: 

Plan  for   Training   Young  College  Graduates  for  Service  in 
Boston  High  Schools. 
Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  who  have  pursued,  subsequent 
to  graduation,  a  year's  course  in  secondary  education  approved  by  the 
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board  of  superintendents,  and  holders  of  the  Elementary  School,  Special 
Certificate  (Certificate  IX.)  may  be  granted  a  temporary  certificate  quali- 
fying them  to  serve  for  one  year  in  the  high  schools  of  Boston;  the  salary 
for  this  year  of  service  to  be  $804. 

These  temporary  teachers  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  board 
of  superintendents,  the  head  masters  and  the  heads  of  departments  of  the 
high  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  department  of  practice  and  training. 

After  a  year  of  service,  these  temporary  teachers  may  be  granted,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  of  practice  and  training  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  superintendents,  a  supplementary  certifi- 
cate entitling  them  to  an  additional  year  of  service  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  city;  the  compensation  for  this  year  of  service  to  be  $900. 

At  the  end  of  these  two  years  of  service,  these  temporary  teachers,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  department  of  practice  and  training  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  superintendents,  may  become  eligible  for  a 
regular  high  school  certificate.  The  certificate  examination  of  these  can- 
didates shall  differ  from  that  now  required  for  a  regular  high  school  certifi- 
cate, in  that  greater  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  practical  class  room 
experience. 

The  board  of  superintendents  also  adopted  the  following  as 
a  basis  for  the  selection  of  candidates: 

Basis  for  Selection  of  Candidates. 

I.  A  candidate  shall  have  a  personal  interview  with  members  of  the 
board  of  superintendents. 

II.  A  candidate  shall  submit  a  transcript  of  his  record  in  all  the  subjects 
pursued  during  his  college  course. 

III.  A  candidate  who  has  taught  shall  submit  evidence  of  success  in 
teaching;  and  all  candidates  shall  submit  a  report  from  their  instructors 
in  the  Boston  Normal  School,  or  in  the  approved  graduate  courses, 
embodying  an  estimate  of  their  qualifications  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools. 

IV.  A  candidate  shall  be  examined  in  one  major  subject  to  be  selected 
by  him  from  the  following  list: 

1.  English  and  American  literature. 

2.  Latin  language  and  literature. 

3.  French  language  and  literature. 

4.  German  language  and  literature. 

5.  Spanish  language  and  literature. 

6.  Trigonometry  and  analytics. 

7.  Physics. 

8.  Chemistry. 

9.  Biology. 
10.  Economics. 

V.  A  candidate  will  also  be  examined  in  a  minor  subject,  namely, 
composition  and  rhetoric. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted,  the  first  examinations 
of  candidates  were  given  in  June,  1915,  and  succeeding  exam- 
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inations  will  be  given  in  the  month  of  June  in  order  that  those 
who  pass  may  become  eligible  to  begin  service  in  the  Boston 
high  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  September  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  their  course  in  secondary  education  in 
college.  There  were  twenty-six  candidates  who  passed  the 
first  examination  and  twelve  of  these  have  been  appointed  to 
the  rank  of  junior  assistant  in  day  Latin  and  high  schools. 
Of  the  latter  number  three  were  holders  of  the  Elementary 
School  Certificate  IX.,  Special,  and  were  already  teachers  in  our 
elementary  schools. 

In  the  perfection  of  the  plan  resulting  in  the  granting  of 
temporary  certificates  to  college  graduates  for  probationary 
service  in  Boston  schools,  the  head  masters,  the  board  of 
superintendents  and  the  superintendent  were  ably  assisted 
by  Professors  Holmes  and  Inglis  of  Harvard  University  and 
by  Professor  Norton  of  Wellesley  College.  Both  the  city  and 
college  authorities  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  arrangement 
that  has  been  made,  and  the  brief  experience  with  junior 
assistants  in  high  schools,  since  the  opening  of  the  current  term, 
gives  promise  of  the  successful  operation  of  this  newest 
cooperative  endeavor  to  train  our  own  regular  high  school 
teachers  of  the  future  from  a  selected  group  who  have  had 
adequate  training  in  educational  theory.  Hitherto  even  the 
most  promising  graduates  of  courses  of  education  in  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  forced,  under  our  rules,  to  obtain 
their  probationary  experience  in  schools  of  other  towns  and 
cities  before  they  became  eligible  for  the  Boston  examinations. 
The  general  examinations  for  high  school  certificates  are  to  be 
continued  in  January  of  each  year,  but  the  extension  of  the 
opportunity  to  enter  high  school  work,  with  the  special  view  of 
encouraging  the  completion  of  a  course  in  education  as  a  more 
direct  avenue  to  high  school  teaching,  should  ultimately  result 
in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  instruction  given  in 
the  schools. 
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PART  TWO— AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WORK  IN  THE 
DIFFERENT  DEPARTMENTS  IN  OUR  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


We  have  fifteen  departments  in  charge  of  directors  or  super- 
visors, such  as  the  department  of  practice  and  training; 
department  of  special  classes;  department  of  kindergartens; 
department  of  salesmanship;  department  of  household  arts, 
and  so  on.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  annual  report 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  these  departments  and 
the  lines  of  development  in  each  department  which  are  receiv- 
ing special  consideration. 

Department  of  School  Hygiene. 

The  most  radical  change  of  the  year  in  administrative  organ- 
ization has  occurred  in  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  health, 
physical  training,  military  drill,  playgrounds  and  athletics. 
From  February  20,  1908,  to  September  20,  1915,  the  work  in 
these  four  branches  was  carried  on  as  one  department  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington,  director  of  school 
hygiene.  Prior  to  1908  there  had  been  a  director  of  physical 
training  and  athletics  but  no  central  control  of  other  health 
matters  except  by  the  superintendent. 

When  the  position  of  director  of  school  hygiene  was  estab- 
lished all  of  the  health  work  conducted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  the  schools  was  correlated.  The  director  was  given 
general  supervision  and  control  of  all  matters  affecting  the 
physical  welfare  of  pupils  and  teachers;  all  medical  inspection, 
except  that  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Health,  his  super- 
vision having  special  reference  to  open-air  classes  and  classes 
for  defectives;  all  school  nursing;  all  physical  training,  military 
drill,  athletics,  sports,  games  and  play  engaged  in  by  the 
pupils  or  conducted  in  buildings,  yards  and  grounds  under  the 
control  of  the  School  Committee,  or  in  any  other  buildings,  yards 
and  grounds  that  it  might  have  the  right  to  use  for  such  pur- 
poses. Under  the  able  direction  of  Doctor  Harrington  the 
work  grew  to  large  proportions  and  continued  under  a  central 
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head  assisted  by  an  assistant  director  of  athletics,  an  assistant 
director  of  physical  training,  a  supervising  nurse,  a  medical 
inspector  and  their  subordinates. 

The  change  that  was  made  in  September,  1915,  was  the  result 
of  two  events.  First,  the  promotion  of  Doctor  Harrington 
from  his  position  in  the  city  schools  to  the  direction  of  that  part 
of  the  health  work  of  the  state  that  is  under  the  State  Board 
of  Labor  and  Industries.  Second,  the  transfer  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  appointment  and  control  of  the  school  physicians 
from  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  School  Committee. 

The  latter  step  brought  all  of  the  health  work  in  the  schools 
under  the  School  Committee  and  made  it  seem  wise  to  the 
committee  to  divide  the  work  of  the  department  of  school 
hygiene.  No  successor  to  Doctor  Harrington  has  been  chosen, 
but  instead  the  position  of  director  of  medical  inspection  has 
been  created  and  Dr.  William  H.  Devine  has  been  appointed 
to  that  rank  for  service  on  part  time. 

The  position  of  assistant  director  of  physical  training  has 
been  abolished  and  the  work  formerly  carried  on  by  the  depart- 
ment of  school  hygiene  has  been  reassigned  along  the  following 
lines : 

(1.)  Director  of  Medical  Inspection. —  Supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  school  physicians,  school  nursing  and  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  all  matters  affecting  the  physical 
welfare  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

(2.)  Assistant  Director  of  Athletics. —  Athletics,  physical 
training,  playgrounds  and  military  drill. 

(3.)  Medical  Inspector. —  Examination  of  children  for  admis- 
sion and  discharge  from  open-air  classes  and  classes  for  defectives. 
Health  matters  pertaining  to  these  classes  are  also  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  director  of  medical  inspection. 

A  civil  service  examination  has  been  held  and  forty  school 
physicians  have  been  appointed  from  the  certified  list  of  success- 
ful candidates.  The  most  important  work  that  will  devolve 
upon  the  new  director  of  medical  inspection  during  the  current 
school  year  will  consist  in  the  organization,  on  an  efficient  basis, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  school  physician.  The 
division  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  school  hygiene  has 
not  resulted  in  conspicuous  changes  in  other  respects.  Some 
modifications  of  the  courses  in  physical  training  are  contem- 
plated to  bring  them  more  into  accord  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  development  of  the  subject  in  the  schools,  and  the  rules  for 
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high  school  athletics  have  already  undergone  preliminary 
stages  of  modification. 

The  reorganization  that  has  taken  place  has  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  overhead  charges  through  the  elimination  of  one 
salary  and  the  establishment  of  the  salary  of  the  new  director 
of  medical  inspection  on  a  much  lower  basis  than  that  which 
was  paid  to  the  director  of  school  hygiene. 

Depaktment  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement. 

No  more  significant  change  has  come  over  school  administra- 
tion in  recent  years  than  in  the  method  of  attacking  the  prob- 
lems of  education.  School  administrators  and  teachers  are 
developing  a  scientific  attitude  toward  almost  every  phase 
of  educational  activity.  Departments  of  educational  investi- 
gation and  measurement  are  now  becoming  common.  Teach- 
ers instead  of  defending  their  methods  and  results  as  beyond 
criticism  are  learning  to  examine  the  results  critically  and 
dispassionately;  to  diagnose  the  causes  as  the  physician  does; 
to  set  up  standards  of  reasonable  attainment,  and  in  general 
to  attack  the  problems  of  education  in  the  scientific  spirit. 

We  are  coming  to  recognize  that  many  of  the  things  we 
thought  we  knew  we  did  not  know  at  all.  Two  years  ago  the 
School  Committee  introduced  a  department  of  educational 
investigation  and  measurement  and  assigned  for  immediate 
study  and  report:  (1)  the  testing  of  results  in  different  branches 
and  the  establishment  of  standards  of  achievement  on  the 
part  of  children  and  teachers  that  would  form  definite  ideals 
of  accomplishment  in  different  subjects  and  grades.  Very 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  work,  especially  in 
arithmetic,  spelling,  writing  and  geography;  (2)  the  revision 
of  the  elementary  course  in  the  light  of  these  scientific  studies. 
This  revision  is  well  under  way  and  by  the  close  of  the  school 
year  will  extend  through  the  first  six  grades.  In  Grades  VII. 
and  VIII.  the  problem  is  somewhat  more  difficult  because  in 
many  schools  (at  present  twenty)  parallel  courses  are  being 
offered  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  These  consist  of  a 
high  school  preparatory  course  including  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  English  and  elementary  science,  and  a  course 
in  the  common  branches  which  will  probably  be  modified  into 
a  preparation  for  the  commercial  and  business  courses  of  high 
schools.    In  several  districts  a  third  course,  pre-industrial  or 
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prevocational  in  its  character,  is  being  developed.  As  the 
course  must  be  introduced  gradually  and  with  mature  con- 
sideration, it  is  not  expedient  to  crystallize  them  into  permanent 
form  at  this  time,  but  numerous  committees  and  councils 
of  high  and  elementary  teachers  are  at  work  upon  them; 
(3)  the  development  of  a  plan  of  promotion  of  teachers 
upon  merit.  To  carry  the  plan  of  appointing  teachers  upon 
merit  to  its  logical  sequence  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
system  that  will  enable  the  superintendent  to  make  promotions 
upon  merit,  such  merit  to  be  placed  upon  as  nearly  a  fact  basis 
as  possible.  There  are  so  many  ranks  of  teachers  in  the  serv- 
ice and  so  many  who  are  qualified,  as  far  as  certificate  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  higher  positions,  that  to  do  this  is  a  most  difficult 
and  delicate  task.  It  requires  much  visitation  of  candidates 
and  an  accumulation  of  a  great  number  of  facts  concerning 
the  qualifications.  The  last  twenty-eight  promotions  that 
have  been  made  have  been  with  the  assistance  of  this  depart- 
ment and  it  is  the  expectation  to  utilize  its  assistance  hereafter. 

In  the  report  last  year  it  was  stated  that  the  director  would 
be  called  upon  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  work 
of  the  departments  in  the  next  annual  report.  He  has  done 
this  and  it  will  be  found  on  page  84  of  the  Appendix.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  this  report  as  it  is  the  first  complete 
publication  of  the  work  of  the  department  and  contains  many 
matters  of  importance. 

Music. 

In  pursuance  of  a  belief  in  the  advisability  of  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  course  in  music  and  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in 
both  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  the  School  Committee 
on  September  14,  1914,  appointed  an  advisory  committee  on 
music  composed  of  some  of  the  best  known  music  authorities 
outside  the  service.  The  persons  appointed  to  this  committee 
were  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison  of  the  Music  Department 
of  Harvard  College,  who  has  served  as  chairman;  Thomas 
W.  Surette;  Daniel  Bloomfield  of  the  Boston  Music  School 
Settlement;  Mabel  W.  Daniels  and  Percy  L.  Atherton. 

In  October  the  membership  of  the  committee  was  increased 
by  the  appointment  of  John  P.  Marshall,  the  organist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  professor  of  music  in  Boston 
University.  This  committee  was  given  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  teaching  of  music  as  then  conducted  in  the 
schools,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  May  3, 
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1915,  it  submitted  an  extended  written  report  on  the  condi- 
tions as  it  found  them,  accompanied  by  numerous  recommen- 
dations of  changes  that  were  put  into  effect  at  once  by  order 
of  the  School  Committee. 

The  changes  effected  through  the  initiative  of  the  advisory 
committee  and  by  order  of  the  School  Committee  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Beginning  in  September,  1915,  the  use  of  music  books  or 
readers  in  all  grades  was  discontinued.  This  action  was  later 
modified  so  that  songs  included  in  the  authorized  text-books 
and  printed  in  a  temporary  list,  selected  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, were  allowed  to  be  used.  In  presenting  this  tempo- 
rary list  for  approval  the  advisory  committee  explained  that 
its  purpose  was  twofold.  First,  to  insure  the  use  of  music 
which  appears  to  be  particularly  adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
children,  and  second,  to  eliminate  songs  of  musical  inferiority. 
The  advisory  committee  explained  that  neither  the  popularity 
nor  the  plausibility  of  material  had  been  considered,  musical 
worth  alone  being  the  criterion  and  the  selection  being  made 
solely  with  the  aim  to  improve  the  quality  of  music  in  the 
schools. 

2.  Beginning  in  September,  1915,  singing  exercises  other 
than  rote  singing  were  discontinued  in  Grades  I.  and  II.  and 
it  was  recommended  that  only  such  technical  instruction  be 
given  in  Grade  III.  as  might  be  prescribed  in  a  special  syllabus. 

3.  It  was  ordered  that  no  further  music  books  except 
such  material  as  should  thereafter  be  furnished  by  the  School 
Committee  be  used  in  the  first  three  grades,  and  the  advisory 
committee  was  asked  to  prepare  and  submit  what  it  deemed  a 
sufficient  number  of  songs  for  children  in  each  of  the  first 
three  grades  with  an  accompanying  syllabus  of  instruction  to 
teachers.  A  collection  of  songs  under  the  title  of  "  Fifty 
Songs  for  Rote  Singing"  has  been  supplied.  This  book  is  to 
be  revised  and  enlarged. 

4.  The  advisory  committee  on  music  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare by  September,  1915,  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  Normal 
School  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  basis  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  plan  for  instruction  in  music.  This  course  of 
instruction  has  been  provided. 

5.  It  was  voted  on  recommendation  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee that  when  a  grade  teacher  shall  be  found  to  be  ineffi- 
cient in  his  or  her  teaching  of  music,  the  principal  shall,  where 
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possible,  assign  the  instruction  in  music  to  some  other  teacher 
provided  that  no  additional  or  floating  teacher  shall  be  assigned 
for  music. 

6.  It  was  voted  that  the  superintendent  be  requested  to 
assign  the  head  of  the  department  of  music  to  give  instruction 
in  music  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Normal  School. 

7.  The  board  of  superintendents  was  requested  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  advisory  committee  in  the  preparation 
and  conduct  of  the  examinations  for  certificates  qualifying  for 
service  as  assistant  director  and  assistant  in  music.  This 
cooperation  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  examination 
of  candidates  in  1916.  The  advisory  committee  has  already 
rendered  valuable  service  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  a 
temporary  teacher  of  music  in  the  Latin  and  high  schools 
to  serve  in  place  of  Assistant  Director  John  A.  O'Shea,  who  has 
been  the  acting  director  of  music  since  the  beginning  of  school 
in  September  last. 

8.  It  was  ordered  that  choral  practice  be  required  in  the 
high  schools  in  the  first  year  as  then  carried  on,  and  that  the 
assistant  directors  of  music  in  the  high  schools  be  relieved  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  regular  teachers  in  the  high  schools,  to 
the  end  that  as  soon  as  practicable  the  entire  instruction  in 
the  high  schools  in  choral  practice  be  conducted  by  the  regular 
teachers.  Progress  along  this  line  at  present,  however,  is 
made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  there  are  few  teachers  in  high 
schools  who  have  specialized  in  music  sufficiently  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  take  over  all  of  the  teaching  of  this  branch 
of  the  work. 

9.  It  was  ordered  that  the  advisory  committee  be  requested 
to  submit  to  the  superintendent  courses  in  musical  appreciation 
for  the  high  schools.  These  courses  have  not  yet  been  presented 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  are  in  preparation. 

10.  It  was  ordered  that  the  advisory  committee  be  requested 
to  continue  to  visit  the  schools  and  to  give  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  its  advice,  and  the  superintendent  was 
directed  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  conferences  between  the 
advisory  committee  and  the  music  department.  These  visits 
have  been  continued  and  through  conferences  and  otherwise 
the  advisory  committee  and  the  music  department  have  been 
kept  in  constant  touch  with  each  other. 

11.  It  was  ordered  that  such  assistance  as  might  be  deemed 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  advisory  committee  in  the  prep  a- 
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ration  of  new  material,  including  clerical  work,  be  granted 
the  committee  at  its  request.  The  facilities  of  the  superin- 
tendent's office  have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
for  this  purpose  and  clerical  assistance  has  been  furnished 
whenever  requested. 

12.  It  was  ordered  that  choral  training  be  offered  to  even- 
ing school  pupils  one  evening  a  week  at  a  suitable  center.  The 
advisory  committee  has  recently  presented  its  plan  for  carrying 
out  this  order. 

13.  It  was  ordered  that  the  system  of  music  to  be  instituted 
in  the  schools  should  without  exception  apply  to  all  schools 
where  music  is  taught. 

In  its  extended  report  on  the  music  as  taught  in  the  schools 
the  advisory  committee  pointed  out  what  it  considered  a  lack 
of  system  that  hampered  instruction.  The  committee  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  different  parts  of  the  city  different 
music  courses  were  being  taught  and  suggested  the  desirability 
of  a  uniform  text-book.  It  stated  that  the  competition  repre- 
sented by  the  music  books  of  the  different  systems  in  use  was 
to  a  considerable  extent  commercial  or  at  best  a  pedagogical 
competition  and  that  it  did  not  represent  a  healthy  striving 
to  clear  the  way  toward  a  simple,  normal  and  true  system  of 
musical  education. 

The  advisory  committee  contributed  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  quality  of  music  most  appropriate  for  school  use 
which  is  somewhat  too  lengthy  for  inclusion  in  this  report  but 
may  be  found  on  page  63  of  the  minutes  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee for  May  3,  1915. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching  school  music,  the  advi- 
sory committee  reported  that  rhythm,  the  fundamental  element 
in  music,  was  being  neglected  in  the  Boston  schools.  This 
deficiency  was  explained  as  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  beat  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  partly  to  the  pedagogi- 
cal method  of  teaching  rhythms  as  separate  from  measures  — 
i.  e.,  using  so-called  rhythmic  "types, "  "type  I."  for  a  quarter 
note,  "type  II."  for  two  eighth  notes,  without  placing  the  notes 
in  measures  and  supplying  them  with  the  accents  which  result 
therefrom.  The  advisory  committee  found  that  in  schools 
where  the  teaching  of  types  had  been  discontinued  an  equally 
confusing  and  evasive  system  of  "one-beat  note,"  "two-beat 
note,"  etc.,  had  been  substituted.  The  committee  explained 
that  no  note  is  a  one-beat  note  since  the  number  of  beats  it 
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contains  depends  on  its  relative  value  to  the  whole  measure. 
The  committee  recommended  that  a  whole  note,  a  half-note, 
a  quarter-note,  etc.,  should  be  so  called  and  that  rhythm  should 
always  be  taught  in  relation  to  measure  values.  It  recom- 
mended that  a  firm  beat  and  a  firm  accent  be  required  and  that 
the  children  themselves  be  taught  to  beat  time.  Other  details 
connected  with  the  method  of  teaching  were  reported  upon  at 
length  by  the  advisory  committee.  The  committee  expressed 
its  belief  that  its  recommendations,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to  a 
professional  standard  in  the  teaching  of  singing  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  has  long  been  applied  to  the  teaching  of  children 
in  pianoforte,  violin  playing  and  other  instrumental  music. 
By  professional  standard  it  implied  the  teaching  of  music  as  it 
really  is,  teaching  it  by  the  simplest  and  most  effective  methods. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  extended  report  of  the 
advisory  committee  in  the  brief  synopsis  permitted  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  superintendent.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee  are 
being  put  into  practice  as  consistently  and  rapidly  as  possible. 
At  the  end  of  another  year  the  measure  of  improvement  result- 
ing from  the  efforts  of  the  advisory  committee  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  further  conduct  of  music  in  the  schools. 

In  furtherance  of  the  plans  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
music  the  School  Committee  voted  to  allow  credit  not  exceed- 
ing two  diploma  points  in  any  one  year  to  high  school  pupils 
who  pursue  the  study  of  instrumental  music  outside  of  school. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 
One  of  the  elements  of  strength  of  the  Boston  school  system 
is  the  work  of  the  department  of  practice  and  training.  The 
Normal  School  students  in  their  senior  year  are  assigned  to  their 
practice  and  are  carefully  followed  up  by  this  department.  All 
substitutes,  temporary  teachers  and  special  assistants  who  are 
at  work  in  the  schools  are  also  assigned  to  their  work  and  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  staff  in  this  department.  Thus,  most 
of  the  teachers  who  enter  the  service  by  appointment  do  so  after 
several  years  of  painstaking  supervision  by  highly  competent 
people. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  been  increased  in  the  past 
year;  first,  by  extending  the  practice  work  of  Normal  students 
from  three  months  to  five  months;  second,  by  giving  the 
graduate  students  in  the  Normal  School  (the  college  graduates 
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who  are  taking  a  one-year  course  in  the  Normal  School  pre- 
paratory to  teaching)  an  opportunity  to  practice  in  high  schools 
and  prepare  for  high  school  positions,  thus  extending  the  work 
of  the  department  to  supervision  of  practice  in  high  school 
subjects;  third,  by  establishing  the  rank  of  junior  assistants, 
who  are  placed  upon  probation  as  high  school  teachers  for  two 
years  prior  to  being  listed  for  permanent  appointment.  The 
success  of  these  probationers  is  to  be  estimated  by  this  depart- 
ment and  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  their 
rank  for  appointment. 

The  development  of  the  work  in  the  department  has  been  so 
remarkable  that  I  have  asked  the  director,  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  to 
epitomize  it  for  this  report. 

"The  training  of  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools  is  a  continuous  process 
from  the  first  days  of  the  practice  work  through  the  early  years  of  temporary 
service  until  appointment  is  made  from  the  Merit  List.  The  oversight  of 
young  teachers  is  the  work  of  one  department,  which  forms  in  itself  a 
unit  in  school  administration. 

"The  activities  of  this  department  are  various.  First,  the  assignment, 
supervision,  and  certification  for  pay  of  all  substitutes,  special  assistants 
and  temporary  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools;  secondly,  the  assignment 
and  supervision  of  all  practice  work  of  Normal  School  observers  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools;  and  thirdly,  the  assignment  and  supervision  of 
junior  assistants  in  the  high  schools. 

"In  1912  the  department  of  substitute  service  took  over  the  practice 
work  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  department  of  practice  and  training 
was  organized.  All  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  entering 
permanent  service  in  this  city  are,  therefore,  under  the  supervision  of  one 
group  of  directors  from  the  beginning  of  their  practice  work,  through  the 
period  of  temporary  service  which  every  graduate  must  give  until  she 
becomes  a  regular  teacher  by  appointment  from  the  Merit  List. 

"The  practice  work  which  precedes  graduation  consists  of  three  months' 
organized  observation  and  practice  in  the  classes  of  training  teachers 
throughout  the  city.  During  this  period  the  students  in  training  spend 
four  and  one-half  days  each  week  in  the  classes  of  the  training  teachers  and 
one-half  day  in  the  study  of  the  application  of  Educational  Theory  to 
class-room  practice  with  the  director  in  the  conference  room  at  Mason 
street.  In  this  year,  a  new  departure  has  been  undertaken  by  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  practice  period  for  two  months  —  thus  making  five  months  in  all, 
or  one-half  of  the  senior  year. 

"The  added  two  months  are  to  be  spent  in  various  ways  according  to 
individual  elections.  Students  who  are  graduates  of  colleges  electing  high 
school  practice  will  be  sent  into  the  high  schools  of  the  city  to  do  specially 
assigned  work  with  groups  of  backward  pupils,  library  work  or  supervised 
study,  in  return  for  which  definite  and  individual  contribution,  they  will  be 
given  opportunities  to  observe  and  practice  in  the  major  subject  in  which 
they  have  been  prepared  at  college,  under  the  supervision  of  the  heads  of 
departments. 
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"The  students  who  elect  grammar  school  work  will  be  assigned  to 
elementary  school  principals.  Their  work  will  be  definite,  organized, 
group  work  with  slow  pupils,  emergency  substitute  work  for  periods  not 
over  three  days,  and  the  teaching  of  certain  assigned  subjects  in  classes 
of  teachers  selected  by  the  principals.  The  students  electing  primary 
work  will  be  assigned  to  classes  of  first  assistants  in  charge  in  primary 
schools.  They  will  be  asked  to  serve  in  overflow  classes,  in  groups  of 
backward  pupils,  in  emergency  substitute  work  in  primary  schools,  and  in 
charge  of  definite  subjects  in  rooms  of  teachers,  selected  by  the  principal. 
The  students  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  will  also  take  part 
in  the  yearly  testing  of  arithmetic  which  is  made  in  our  schools. 

"Observation  of  the  work  of  the  student  in  practice  makes  it  possible 
for  the  director  to  assign  her  to  temporary  service  for  which  she  is  suited, 
thus  making  for  efficiency  in  substitute  work  by  reducing  to  a  minimum, 
chances  of  failure.  The  supervision  of  this  work  is  entirely  and  imme- 
diately constructive.  The  student  is  helped  by  the  office  staff  to  interpret 
and  solve  her  problem,  and  she  is  judged  by  her  ability  to  solve  that 
problem.  Each  young  teacher  is  rated  on  her  management  of  the  problem 
before  her,  after  she  has  been  helped  by  organized  constructive  criticism 
from  the  directors  by  whom  she  has  been  visited. 

"Temporary  service  as  a  substitute,  special  assistant  or  temporary 
teacher  extends  over  a  period  of  from  one  to  five  years.  The  length  of 
service  depends  upon  two  factors,  first,  the  scholarship  mark  which  the 
Normal  School  graduate  receives  in  her  course,  and  secondly,  the  mark 
which  her  teaching  receives  for  each  year's  service.  The  Normal  School 
scholarship  mark  depreciates  in  value  each  year,  and  the  experience  mark 
rises  in  its  value  as  an  element  in  the  rating  of  the  year's  work.  The  basis 
of  rating  is  as  follows : 


Normal 
School 
Scholarship. 

Teaching. 

500 

500 

400 

600 

300 

700 

200 

800 

100 

900 

"Continued  excellence  in  teaching  is  the  sole  basis  for  appointment,  if 
the  scholarship  is  low.  In  this  way,  teaching  power  existing  apart  from 
high  scholarship  is  recognized,  but  mediocre  teaching  ability  and  mediocre 
scholarship  cannot  reach  the  position  where  appointment  is  possible  —  if 
scholarship  is  low,  excellent  teaching  power  must  be  shown. 

"Another  new  type  of  work  added  this  year  is  that  of  the  junior  assist- 
ants who  are  teaching  in  our  high  schools.  These  young  teachers  are 
graduates  of  colleges  and  also  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  or 
college  graduates  who  have  taken  a  specified  course  in  graduate  work  in 
education.  After  examination,  they  are  appointed  from  the  merit  list  as 
teachers  are  needed  in  the  high  schools  in  the  belief  that  this  training  will 
make  them  valuable  additions  to  our  high  school  staff,  and  this  is  already 
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proving  a  wise  procedure.  Their  probationary  service  will  extend  over  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a  special  examination  will  be  given  them 
and  they  will  become  eligible  for  appointment  as  permanent  teachers  in 
the  high  schools. 

"The  office  of  the  director  of  practice  and  training  makes  about  three 
thousand  assignments  of  special  assistants,  temporary  teachers  and  sub- 
stitutes during  each  school  year.  Their  terms  vary  from  one  day  to  the 
entire  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  assignments  for  the  year  from 
September,  1914,  to  June,  1915,  inclusive: 

Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  March.  April.  May.  June. 
465     248      296      200      347      321       450       248      281  201 

"The  department  makes  about  twenty- two  hundred  visits  each  year. 
More  than  fifteen  hundred  visits  are  made  to  substitutes  and  special 
assistants,  and  over  six  hundred  are  made  to  observers.  Nearly  every 
visit  is  followed  by  a  conference  with  the  young  teacher,  so  that  supervision 
and  training  are  closely  related. 

"The  department  emphasizes  the  fact  that  supervision  means  right 
guidance  of  the  teacher  toward  correct  educational  practice  so  that  the 
children  may  always  receive  the  best;  that  it  means  the  improvement  of 
the  teacher  through  the  development  of  every  personal  asset  that  is  hers, 
and  the  elimination  of  all  that  would  militate  against  her  success;  that  it 
means  the  constructive  criticism  of  the  problem  which  the  teacher  is 
trying  to  solve;  in  short,  that  the  aim  of  a  department  of  supervision  is  the 
development  of  the  individual  teacher  through  ideals  of  life  and  service. 

"This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
training  teachers  and  school  principals  who  have  cooperated  in  its  work. 
The  professional  zeal  of  our  volunteer  group  of  training  teachers  and  their 
cordial  response  to  the  demands  made  upon  them  prompt  me  to  ask  that 
their  service  receive  an  adequate  remuneration.  This  is  the  one  recommen- 
dation which  this  department  wishes  to  make." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  succinct  statement  of 
Miss  Mellyn  that  in  addition  to  her  staff  of  four  assistants 
there  are  several  hundred  teachers  in  the  schools  who  cooperate 
as  training  teachers,  doing  so  without  extra  compensation. 
These  training  teachers  have  much  to  do  with  giving  the  right 
attitude  to  the  practice  students  and  assisting  them  in 
mastering  the  innumerable  details  of  a  teacher's  duties. 

This  apprenticeship  period  of  the  students  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  their  future  development  into  constructive,  progressive, 
devoted  and  intelligent  inspirers  of  youth,  or  into  perfunctory, 
cynical  wage-earners,  will  be  largely  determined  in  their  early 
years  of  teaching  by  the  influence  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
in  closest  contact. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  great  responsibilities  that  rest 
upon  the  staff  of  this  department  and  the  whole  group  of  train- 
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ing  teachers  and  are  most  grateful  to  them  for  their  earnest 
endeavor  to  set  the  faces  of  the  young  teachers  in  the  right 
direction. 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 
Attention  has  been  given  to  vocational  guidance  in  the 
schools  of  this  city  for  some  years.  Elementary  districts  have 
had  individual  counselors  and  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  and 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  have  had  definitely  assigned 
vocational  assistants.  Three  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  the  work  and  considerable  was  done  in  the  way  of 
helping  the  individual  counselors.  It  has  been  with  some 
difficulty  that  we  have  found  a  director  who  is  able  to  continue 
in  the  position,  which  is  very  strenuous.  We  have  in  this  past 
year  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  Susan  J. 
Ginn  as  acting  director.  She  brings  to  the  work  many  years  of 
experience  and  as  much  educational  preparation  as  we  could 
hope  to  secure.  She  has  been  given  two  assistants,  one  man 
and  one  woman,  who  stimulate  and  unify  the  efforts  of  the 
counselors  in  the  individual  schools,  keep  in  touch  with 
employers,  place  children  who  must  go  to  work  (in  connec- 
tion with  a  private  organization  known  as  the  Placement 
Bureau)  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  high,  evening  and  con- 
tinuation schools.  Heretofore  the  work  has  been  approached 
from  the  theoretical  and  informational  side.  At  present  the 
work  is  being  organized  upon  a  practical  basis.  Local  meetings 
of  the  counselors  of  elementary  and  high  schools  have  been 
planned  so  that  the  problems  of  the  particular  sections  of  the 
city  might  be  discussed.  As  the  number  at  these  meetings  is 
small  an  opportunity  is  given  each  counselor  to  tell  of  his  work 
and  difficulties.  The  director  and  the  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge,  Mr.  Thompson,  contributed  to  the  discussions  and 
at  the  general  meetings,  Mr.  Bloomfield,  director  of  the  voca- 
tion bureau,  the  father  of  this  movement  in  the  schools,  and 
many  others  have  participated.  The  problem  of  vocational 
guidance  in  the  elementary  schools  is  gradually  resolving  itself 
into  the  choice  of  the  proper  high  school  for  the  student  to 
attend. 

With  the  development  of  the  " intermediate"  plan,  in  our 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  whereby  children  make  their  choice 
from  courses  which  lead  to  academic  high  schools,  commercial 
high  schools  and  industrial  careers,  the  elementary  school 
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counselors  will  have  work  that  must  be  done  with  great  pains 
and  foresight,  although  an  opportunity  will  be  provided  for 
children  to  change  their  courses  as  mistakes  are  discovered. 
As  the  children  approach  the  high  school,  the  problem  becomes 
much  more  complex  since  we  have  so  many  specialized  schools 
from  which  to  make  a  choice.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  elementary  counselors  must  have  definite  knowledge  of  the 
purposes  of  the  different  schools  and  courses  and  the  vocations 
to  which  they  lead.  They  must  also  have  insight  into  the  more 
evident  characteristics  of  children  which  indicate  the  lines  along 
which  they  will  develop  with  most  advantage  to  themselves 
and  to  society. 

In  the  high  school  the  problem  is  one  much  more  distinctly 
of  guidance,  placement  and  follow-up.  Two  assistants  have 
been  assigned  to  general  high  schools  for  this  purpose.  It  will 
probably  be  found  profitable  to  enlarge  the  number  as  the 
importance  of  the  work  develops.  Placement  is  essential  yet 
it  is  incidental  to  guidance  and  follow-up.  The  follow-up  work 
is  the  vital  connection  between  the  boy  and  the  home  on  one 
hand  and  the  job  on  the  other.  Through  visits  to  the  home  it 
will  be  found  why  the  boy  fails  to  make  good.  Through  visits 
to  the  employer  the  aims  of  the  boy  will  be  ascertained  and  a 
better  understanding  between  the  boy  and  the  one  who  employs 
him  will  be  established.  Frequently  a  word  of  encouragement 
at  the  right  time  has  set  many  a  boy  upon  his  feet.  The  Place- 
ment Bureau  has  been  of  great  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
work  and  in  fact  has  served  as  a  pioneer. 

The  statistics  at  the  close  of  the  report  give  the  scope  and 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished  during  the  six  months  the 
assistants  have  been  at  work.  They  do  not  show,  however, 
the  number  of  young  people  turned  back  into  the  schools 
although  this  is  one  of  the  leading  functions  of  the  counselor. 
Many  who  come  to  the  office  looking  for  work  have  been  shown 
the  advantages  of  further  schooling.  Others  who  were  willing 
to  leave  school,  should  work  present  itself,  were  discouraged 
from  so  doing.  A  few  have  been  taken  from  work  and  put  back 
into  school  and  some  who  persisted  in  leaving  school  have 
returned  to  ask  assistance  in  getting  back. 

The  work  is  not  at  all  limited  to  boys.  The  girls  graduating 
from  the  high  schools  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  groups, 
those  who  are  planning  to  fit  themselves  for  life  by  further  edu- 
cation and  those  whose  school  days  are  over  and  who  hope  to 
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enter  some  vocation  for  which  their  high  school  work  may  have 
fitted  them.  The  vocational  counselors  are  concerned  with 
both  groups  but  more  directly  with  the  latter.  Those  going 
on  with  further  study  have  their  plans  made  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  their  chief  concern  lies  in  securing  the  means  for  carrying 
out  these  plans.  The  methods  employed  by  some  of  these 
ambitious  girls  to  secure  means  are  very  ingenious:  caring  for 
babies,  assisting  in  homes  where  people  want  to  escape  house- 
keeping drudgery,  making  candy,  getting  magazine  subscriptions 
and  many  other  means  are  employed.  The  girls  frequently 
come  to  the  vocational  assistant  for  ideas  and  suggestions  as  to 
opportunities  for  part-time  work. 

The  difficulty  with  the  second  group  of  girls  is  that  they  are 
nearly  all  headed  in  the  same  direction  —  office  work.  Very 
good  work  has  been  done  by  the  salesmanship  classes  in  turning 
their  attention  toward  another  vocation,  but  there  is  still  too 
much  stampeding  toward  overcrowded  callings.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  vocational  assistant  to  present  facts  and  figures 
about  the  present  demands  and  in  the  light  of  the  opportunity 
that  is  most  promising  to  advise  the  girl  concerning  employ- 
ment. Some  of  them  who  are  plainly  unfit  for  office  work  may 
succeed  admirably  in  nursing,  mechanical  work,  millinery,  tea 
room  work,  doctor's  or  dentist's  assistants,  or  in  the  greatest 
occupation  of  all,  home  making.  Concerning  these  kinds  of 
work  the  girl  has  very  little  idea  nor  does  she  know  the  best 
way  to  gain  admission.  Thus  the  assistant  has  very  much  to  do 
in  explaining  the  method  of  procedure  and  getting  the  girl 
started. 

The  vocational  assistants  have  been  warmly  received  in  the 
high  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  the  head  masters 
have  not  hesitated  in  expressing  their  gratitude  for  the  help 
given  in  this  direction.  The  teachers,  already  overburdened 
with  their  school  duties,  necessarily  have  not  the  time  nor  energy 
to  devote  to  this  specific  kind  of  work.  Children  are  dropping 
out  of  high  school  continually,  the  greatest  number  of  with- 
drawals in  the  whole  school  system  being  at  about  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  in  the  lower  high  school  grades.  Eventually 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  vocational  assistant  in  connection 
with  each  of  our  large  high  schools  and  one  for  two  or  three  of 
the  smaller  schools. 

As  the  vocational  assistants  come  into  close  touch  with  the 
business  world  they  are  enabled  to  bring  about  a  closer  and 
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more  pleasant  relation  with  the  schools.  In  the  past  a  great 
deal  of  the  criticism  of  employers  upon  the  public  schools  has 
been  due  no  doubt  to  the  failure  in  adjusting  the  boy  to  the  job. 
The  changing  attitude  of  the  employers  is  now  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  of  the  new  work.  They  are  impressed  with  the 
interest  and  care  that  is  taken  to  obtain  for  them  the  boys  who 
meet  their  requirements.  They  say:  "We  are  very  glad  that 
you  have  brought  this  matter  to  our  attention,  and  feel  that  it 
fills  a  longfelt  want."  "We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
services  in  endeavoring  to  secure  somebody  who  would  answer 
our  requirements."  "We  have  had  an  interview  with  the 
candidate  that  you  have  sent  and  have  made  arrangements  to 
take  him.  We  are  impressed  with  his  record  as  you  have  given 
it  and  trust  that  he  will  be  a  success." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  the 
elementary  schools  is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  is  most 
necessary  in  the  high  schools.  For  the  counselors  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  a  pamphlet  is  now  in  preparation  which  will 
show  the  many  lines  of  industry  that  are  open  to  young  people, 
together  with  statistics  showing  which  occupations  are  over- 
crowded. At  present  the  schools  are  failing  to  regulate  the 
supply  to  the  demand  of  the  business  world.  There  are  10,000 
different  ways  of  earning  a  living  in  the  United  States.  The 
vocational  schools  are  preparing  for  but  a  few.  Through  the 
help  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  will  come  sug- 
gestions as  to  other  courses  that  should  be  provided,  many  of 
which  will  probably  be  short  unit  courses  that  will  not  be  of 
great  expense.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  confronting 
this  department  is  to  gather  such  facts  about  opportunities  for 
employment  as  will  enable  us  to  give  much  more  intelligent 
advice  to  students  in  their  choice  of  courses  than  we  are  yet 
able  to  give. 

Vocational  Guidance  Statistics,  May  1,  1915,  to  October  31,  1915, 

Inclusive. 
Boys. 

1.    Number  reporting  to  vocational  assistant: 

By  mail   49 

In  person  at: 

Office   888 

Schools   257 

Evening  centers      .      .      .      .  .      .  -  0 

Public  libraries   0 

 1,194 
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2.  Number  parents  visiting  vocational  assistant    ....  18 

3.  Number  visits  by  vocational  assistant  to 

Schools   49 

Parents   41 

Employers   12 

Miscellaneous   11 

—  113 

4.  Number  employers  visiting  office   5 

5.  Placements: 


Part- 
time. 


Temporary. 


Permanent. 


Boston  Industrial  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Hyde  Park  High  

High  School  of  Commerce 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Public  Latin  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  

Evening  high  schools  


20 
10 
13 
2 
3 
1 


IS 


71 


18 
4 
6 
15 
19 
25 
8 
25 
11 
2 
10 
3 
5 

151 


Girls. 

1 .  Number  reporting  to  vocational  assistant : 

By  mail   95 

In  person  at 

Office   539 

Schools   567 

Evening  centers   0 

Public  libraries   0 

 1,201 

2.  Number  parents  visiting  vocational  assistant    ....  33 

3.  Number  visits  by  vocational  assistant  to 

Schools   52 

Parents   5 

Employers   23 

Miscellaneous   2 

—  82 

4.  Number  employers  visiting  office   11 
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5.    Placements : 


Part- 
time. 


Temporary. 


Permanent. 


Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

Girls'  High  

Hyde  Park  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  

Boston  Clerical  

Girls'  Latin  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts , 

Normal  

Evening  high  schools  


14 


3 
2 
1 

25 
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4 
6 
5 
4 
18 


14 
4 
1 
1 
1 
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Department  of  the  Extended  Use  op  the  Public  Schools. 

In  the  development  of  a  school  system  to  meet  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  needs  of  life  in  a  democracy  there  is  no  more  important 
movement  or  activity  that  has  come  in  recent  years  than  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  schools  to  meet  the  social  and  civic  needs 
of  community  life  beyond  the  period  of  schooling.  In  1912 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  an  act  setting  aside  two 
cents  on  each  thousand  dollars  of  the  net  valuation  of  the  city 
to  create  a  fund  for  financing  this  movement  and  giving  the 
School  Committee  authority  to  expend  the  fund,  which  amounts 
to  about  $30,000  a  year.  Prior  to  this  act  the  Women's  Munic- 
ipal League  of  Boston  conducted  for  one  year  a  " center"  in 
the  East  Boston  High  School,  the  School  Committee  meeting 
the  expense  of  heat  and  light  only.  Immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  four  centers  were  established  and  were 
administered  as  a  part  of  the  department  of  evening  and  con- 
tinuation schools.  The  next  year  the  department  of  the 
extended  use  of  public  schools  was  established  and  operated  in 
five  centers. 

In  September,  1914,  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White,  who  came  from 
a  position  under  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education, 
was  made  director  of  the  department.  She  has  undertaken  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  activities  so  organized  as  to  develop 
community  interest  and  cooperation,  to  provide  recreation  for 
the  young  under  wholesome  conditions,  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  all  members  of  society  to  develop  avocations  which  would 
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interest  them,  and  especially  to  foster  influences  according  to 
the  special  conditions  in  different  communities  that  will  lead 
to  a  larger,  richer  and  saner  social  and  civic  life. 

Seven  school  centers  have  been  operated  during  the  past 
year,  serving  a  total  of  about  100,000  persons  through  clubs 
and  entertainments  and  about  60,000  people  in  lecture  courses. 
There  have  been 

122  home  and  school  associations  attended  by  36,000  people. 
21  alumni  meetings  attended  by  3,962  people. 
26  citizens'  meetings  attended  by  4,744  people. 
56  other  meetings  attended  by  6,560  people. 

In  all,  210,530  persons  have  benefited  by  the  fund  in  the  past 
year  on  the  basis  of  attendance.  Much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  active  instead  of  passive  membership.  The  mem- 
bers have  been  encouraged  to  do  real  work,  to  participate 
personally  in  the  activities  and  to  form  the  habit  of  self- 
government  and  contributory  self-support. 

In  planning  new  houses  the  needs  of  the  school  centers  are 
to  be  considered.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  developing  the 
work  is  that  our  older  buildings  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
needs  of  the  work  of  the  centers.  Auditoriums  on  top  floors, 
primary  desks  nailed  to  the  lower  floors,  and  many  other 
apparently  small  matters  of  construction,  form  serious  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  social  activities  for  adults. 

It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  groups  served  by  the 
evening  centers  in  nowise  detract  from  the  evening  schools, 
as  they  are  decidedly  different.  Although  the  centers  vary 
somewhat  in  strength  they  are  becoming  part  of  local  com- 
munity life,  bringing  together  thousands  in  good-fellowship,  for 
the  pleasure  that  is  to  be  derived  through  group  effort,  and  for 
mental  growth  through  the  discussion  of  social,  civic,  economic 
and  educational  problems. 

As  Mrs.  White  has  now  had  something  more  than  a  year  of 
experience  in  developing  the  work  I  have  asked  her  to  make  a 
somewhat  comprehensive  report  showing  the  principles  upon 
which  she  is  basing  the  work  and  the  lines  along  which  she 
hopes  to  develop  it.  Her  report  is  so  extended  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  place  it  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  impossible  to  print  it 
all,  but  only  that  which  is  of  general  interest.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked,  as  it  contains  the  best  expression  of  the  ideals 
and  principles  that  should  guide  the  center  movement  which 
I  have  seen. 
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Manual  Arts  Department. 
The  manual  arts  department  includes  drawing  and  kindred 
art  subjects  in  elementary,  high  and  Normal  schools  and  the 
manual  training  and  shop  work  in  the  elementary  and  general 
high  schools  and  Normal  School.  It  does  not  include  the 
distinctly  industrial  work  of  the  trade  schools,  Mechanic  Arts 
High,  the  continuation  schools  and  evening  schools,  in  fact, 
none  of  the  state-aided  industrial  work,  though  it  probably 
should. 

Drawing. 

An  advisory  committee  in  drawing  has  been  organized,  con- 
sisting of  the  following:  Prof.  H.  Langford  Warren  as  chairman, 
Henry  Hunt  Clark,  Lucy  Conant,  Denman  W.  Ross,  Walter 
Sargent  and  Charles  H.  Woodbury.  This  committee  has  given 
very  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  past  few 
months.  It  is  making  a  survey  at  present  of  the  art  work  in 
the  elementary  and  Normal  schools,  and  its  report  is  sure 
to  be  of  great  value  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
in  drawing  and  putting  at  our  disposal  the  well  considered 
opinion  of  recognized  specialists.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
their  report  is  not  available  for  publication  at  this  time. 

The  situation  in  the  drawing  department  at  present  is  as 
follows: 

1.  In  the  Elementary  Schools. —  The  course  is  revised  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  more  closely  to  the  ability 
of  the  average  teacher  and  child,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  new  ideas  evolved  from  the  actual  experiments  in 
the  class  room  and  from  all  other  sources,  such  as  the  suggestions 
derived  from  advisory  committees  and  the  work  in  other  cities. 
In  the  course  of  study  many  options  are  offered  according  to  the 
conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  general  course,  special  courses  are  provided 
in  boys'  schools  and  in  girls'  schools,  aiming  to  relate  the 
drawing  closely  to  the  interests  of  the  students.  For  example, 
the  study  of  color  and  design  related  to  millinery,  dress  and 
home  furnishings  is  emphasized  in  girls'  schools,  while  art  as 
related  to  industry  and  commerce  is  specialized  in  the  boys' 
schools.  Last  year  a  special  course  for  Chinese  boys  was 
introduced  in  the  Quincy  District.  These  boys  were  far  in 
advance  of  their  classmates,  due  possibly  to  heredity  of  art 
instincts.    Results  proved  that  when  talented  pupils  have  con- 
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tinuous  expert  instruction  remarkable  results  may  be  accom- 
plished. This  year  a  similar  class  for  talented  pupils  has  been 
organized  in  the  eighth  grades  of  the  Prince  School.  It  is 
making  rapid  progress  and  accomplishing  results  impossible 
in  the  regular  class  room.  Such  opportunities  should  be 
afforded  in  other  districts  and  would  be  except  for  the  lack  of 
trained  art  teachers  to  conduct  the  work. 

In  the  prevocational  centers  special  courses  in  drawing  have 
been  introduced  to  meet  the  conditions  existing  in  each  center 
and  the  work  in  these  centers  is  closely  supervised  by  the  most 
experienced  of  our  art  teachers. 

2.  In  the  High  Schools. — ■  Drawing  is  on  the  elective  basis 
in  the  general  high  schools  with  the  exception  of  those  students 
who  intend  to  enter  Normal  School,  who  are  required  to  take 
a  definite  course  of  two  years  of  drawing.  Among  the  special 
high  schools  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  require  four-year  courses  and  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  one  year. 

For  the  general  high  schools  the  director  of  manual  arts, 
together  with  a  committee  of  high  school  teachers,  have 
formulated  a  four-year  high  school  art  course  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  council  of  high  school  drawing  teachers  and 
has  proved  beneficial  in  many  ways.  This  course  will  be  issued 
in  printed  form  after  it  has  had  the  criticism  and  suggestion 
of  the  advisory  committee. 

The  high  school  art  teachers  meet  with  the  director  once  in 
two  months  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  connected  with 
the  art  work  of  the  high  schools.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
progress  of  art  in  the  high  schools  is  the  complication  of  pro- 
grams which  arises  in  an  elective  system,  obliging  a  teacher  to 
conduct  mixed  classes  of  students  of  different  years  at  one 
time.  This  interferes  with  carrying  out  the  approved  course 
of  study  in  which  the  work  differs  each  year,  and  the  require- 
ments of  academic  courses  with  the  complex  arrangement  of 
the  school  program  frequently  prevents  pupils  from  electing 
drawing. 

As  the  courses  in  domestic  science  are  being  introduced  into 
high  schools  the  need  for  closer  connection  between  the  art 
and  household  arts  course  is  becoming  obvious.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  an  increasing  demand  in  the  sewing  trade 
for  people  who  have  artistic  taste  and  know  how  to  apply  it. 
The  seamstress  can  only  command  eight  and  nine  dollars  a 
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week  and  the  market  is  flooded.  The  artistic  seamstress  who 
can  design  gets  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  and 
the  demand  cannot  be  supplied.  A  course  in  plain  sewing  will 
never  in  itself  produce  artistic  tradeswomen.  The  teaching 
of  design  should  be  related  very  closely  to  the  technique  of  the 
trade.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  art  and  domestic  science  department  should  be 
established  in  the  high  schools. 

3.  Vocational  Art  Course  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. —  This 
course  was  organized  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  has  now 
demonstrated  its  value.  It  was  recognized  at  that  time  that 
children  who  have  talent  for  art  should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  fit  themselves  for  their  chosen  vocation  as  those  who 
desire  to  enter  other  vocations,  but  as  we  already  have  in  this 
city  in  the  art  school  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  an  institu- 
tion of  nation-wide  reputation,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  attempt 
to  duplicate  opportunities,  providing  its  cooperation  could  be 
secured.  The  conditions  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  are 
ideal  for  teaching  art.  The  museum  agreed  to  furnish  its 
building  and  collections  free  and  to  make  a  nominal  charge  of 
$25  a  year  per  pupil  to  cover  a  part  of  the  expense  for  its  teachers. 
The  school  authorities  agreed  to  allow  for  drawing  a  total  of 
twenty-three  points  toward  graduation  —  five  each  year  for 
five  afternoons  a  week  at  the  museum  and  three  for  drawing 
taken  the  first  year  in  the  high  school.  Last  year  scholarships 
were  issued  to  high  school  students,  admitting  them  to  the 
course  in  the  afternoons.  This  year  candidates  have  been 
selected  from  those  who  passed  from  the  eighth  grades  to  the 
high  school.  Out  of  the  6,000  students  only  those  were  chosen 
who  showed  exceptional  talent  in  art  work  and  forty  scholar- 
ships have  been  awarded  by  a  jury.  These  scholarships  have 
been  secured  by  the  museum  without  the  city's  help. 

Intense  interest  is  shown  by  the  students  and  great  progress 
in  learning  to  draw  and  design  is  made.  Investigation  shows 
that  the  students  more  than  hold  their  own  in  their  high  school 
studies.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  museum  authorities  offer 
the  use  of  its  teaching  staff  at  a  nominal  sum  and  the  use  of  its 
remarkable  collection  of  illustrative  material  free,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  ask  that  the  city  should  provide  funds  for  scholar- 
ships to  be  awarded  to  students  who  are  unable  to  pay.  An 
annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  would  cover  the  expense  of  a 
four- year  course.    This  would  place  the  course  upon  a  per- 
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manent  basis  and  would  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
educational  opportunities  in  this  city.  The  student  would  be 
able  to  live  in  the  art  atmosphere  which  is  so  necessary  in  the 
education  of  the  artist  whether  he  be  a  portrait  painter,  sculptor, 
craftsman  or  designer.  He  would  have  opportunity  for  inten- 
sive study  under  expert  teachers,  would  have  access  to  the 
wonderful  illustrative  material  in  the  museum  collections,  and 
would  have  contact  with  other  children  of  talent  from  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  work  has  been  closely  inspected  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  has  its  high  approval  as  the  following  letter  indi- 
cates: "The  committee  was  much  impressed  with  the  high 
value  of  the  work  of  the  classes  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  committee  voted  that  it  highly  approves  the  plan  by  which 
a  selected  group  of  high  school  pupils,  who  have  shown  marked 
artistic  ability  in  the  elementary  grades,  are  given  special 
instruction  in  drawing  at  the  museum.  The  committee  com- 
mends the  results  and  earnestly  hopes  that  the  School  Com- 
mittee will  find  means  to  continue  this  work." 

Other  Cooperation  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  usefulness  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  as  a  factor  in 
public  school  art  education  is  increasing  each  year.  The 
museum  began  by  introducing  half-tone  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  famous  paintings  for  eighth  grade  classes.  This  study 
of  a  few  pictures  influenced  many  children  to  visit  the  picture 
galleries  of  the  museum.  At  the  present  time  this  idea  has 
been  extended  to  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Last 
year  sheets  of  half-tone  reproductions  of  Greek,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  vases,  together  with  Paul  Revere's  celebrated  silver 
tea  service  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  were  furnished  to  each 
pupil  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  illustrations,  together  with 
descriptive  text,  were  made  into  an  art  book.  Study  of  this 
nature  aims  to  create  standards  of  beautiful  form  and  decora- 
tion, upon  which  to  base  aesthetic  judgment  of  manufactured 
objects.  Last  year  the  history-of-art  classes  in  high  schools 
were  furnished  with  sheets  of  half-tone  reproductions  of 
museum  sculpture,  paintings  and  examples  of  craftsmanship 
with  which  to  illustrate  their  notebooks.  This  experiment  is 
favored  by  the  high  school  drawing  teachers  and  is  to  be  con- 
tinued this  year.  Another  feature  introduced  last  year  was 
the  talks  given  in  the  school  halls  and  at  the  museum  by  the 
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director  and  his  assistants  to  the  assembled  classes.  These 
talks  in  the  schools  were  illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides, 
and  in  the  museum  with  the  originals.  While  the  talks  in  the 
schools  proved  interesting  to  all,  there  is  no  doubt  that  greater 
inspiration  is  aroused  in  the  presence  of  the  masters'  work. 

The  latest  efforts  at  cooperation  are,  first,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  small  reference  book  for  the  high  school  history 
teachers,  pointing  out  the  opportunities  in  the  museum  for 
illustrating  their  work  in  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern 
history.  This  is  a  very  valuable  compend  for  teachers  and 
enables  them  to  make  their  history  teaching  objective  and 
real.  The  classes,  after  clear  and  definite  instructions  as  to 
what  they  are  to  examine  in  the  museum,  are  sent  there  under 
direction  and  the  students  are  thus  helped  to  form  a  much 
more  correct  conception  of  the  times  which  they  have  been 
studying;  second,  the  museum  has  prepared  with  great  care 
a  traveling  exhibit  of  Egyptian  relics.  These  are  genuine  and 
of  great  value  in  showing  the  origins  of  our  civilization.  They 
are  put  up  in  cases  and  are  carried  by  our  school  trucks  to  the 
various  elementary  schools,  where  they  are  used  as  illustrative 
materials  in  the  classes  which  are  studying  the  geography 
of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  regions.  There  are  wonder- 
ful possibilities  in  the  expansion  of  the  traveling  museum.  The 
exhibit  which  comes  to  a  school  and  stays  but  a  short  time  is 
more  productive  than  the  one  which  remains  and  becomes  a 
matter  of  course.  Further,  such  a  traveling  exhibit  can  be 
made  of  much  greater  utility  than  the  miscellaneous  exhibits 
not  prepared  by  experts  for  the  purpose.  We  should  aim  at 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  traveling  exhibits  which  would 
include  the  Children's  Museum,  the  National  History  Society's 
collections,  Historical  Society's  collection  of  the  Old  South, 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  probably  other  collections. 
By  drawing  upon  these  rich  resources  it  would  be  easy  to  pre- 
pare an  illustrative  traveling  exhibit  which  would  richly 
reinforce  and  objectify  the  new  course  of  study  which  is  in 
preparation.  The  exhibit  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  provides  an  excellent  beginning. 

Art  in  the  Normal  School. 
In  order  that  the  students  in  the  Normal  School  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  work  in  art  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
with  the  methods  in  teaching  drawing,  the  Normal  art  course 
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has  been  placed  directly  in  charge  of  the  manual  arts  depart- 
ment without  a  teacher  permanently  assigned  to  that  school. 
Assistants  in  the  drawing  and  in  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment teach  the  classes  on  a  part-time  plan  which  enables  them 
to  still  continue  their  elementary  school  work.  In  this  manner 
the  Normal  School  students  will  be  acquainted  with  the  actual 
procedure  in  the  elementary  schools  in  which  they  are  to  teach. 
The  course  runs  through  two  years  and  includes  methods  as 
well  as  art  study.  This  complete  change  in  the  organization 
of  the  Normal  art  instruction  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the 
better  preparation  of  the  teachers  who  are  entering  the  service. 

Manual  Training,  Grades  I.  to  V. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school  the  manual 
training  is  closely  associated  with  the  art  work  and  is  outlined 
in  the  same  manner.  The  development  of  the  cardboard  work 
in  the  fourth  grade  and  the  elementary  bookbinding  in  the 
fifth  grade  has  been  along  the  line  of  increasing  the  individual 
thinking  and  planning  and  breaking  away  from  purely  geo- 
metric and  abstract  forms.  The  instruction  given  in  the 
Normal  School  by  the  capable  assistant,  Miss  Bean,  of  the 
manual  training  staff,  has  had  most  helpful  influence  in  enabling 
teachers  to  conduct  the  work  with  as  much  confidence  as  they 
do  their  work  in  other  school  branches. 

In  the  school  districts  where  there  are  schools  for  boys  only, 
modeling  is  taught  by  special  teachers,  not  to  relieve  the 
academic  teachers  but  to  take  advantage  of  what  seems  to  be 
a  most  decided  and  native  artistic  ability  in  the  children  of 
these  districts.  The  course  aims  to  follow  the  drawing  course, 
interpreting  the  various  phases  of  drawing  in  terms  of  three 
dimensions. 

Shopwork  begins  with  the  sixth  grade.  The  subject  was 
formerly  called  woodworking,  but  with  the  desire  to  broaden 
the  activities  in  the  school  shops  and  introduce  other  than 
woodworking  processes  the  course  has  been  changed  to  shop- 
work.  In  certain  schools  where  local  conditions  make  it  seem 
advisable,  cobbling  has  been  introduced;  in  other  schools 
printing  with  power  and  hand  presses.  This  is  especially  well 
done  in  the  Dudley  School  and  is  used  partially  for  manual 
training  purposes.  In  a  few  of  the  schools  work  in  concrete 
and  in  one  school  sheet  metal  work  is  provided.  In  most 
schools  in  the  upper  grades  the  work  is  taking  on  more  and 
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more  of  a  practical  character,  erecting  wooden  partitions  and 
shelvings,  laying  of  girders  and  floors,  building  stairways 
and  doing  a  great  variety  of  work  connected  with  school 
repairs. 

Originally  it  was  thought  that  the  compelling  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  was  possession  of  the  object  made.  We 
are  now  finding  it  quite  possible  to  enlist  the  interest  of  pupils 
in  the  construction  of  work  for  the  school  and  community. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  work  is  of  this 
character. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  provide  a  minimum  require- 
ment in  the  course  of  study  of  things  which  the  children  should 
be  able  to  know  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  certain  marks.  A 
list  of  processes,  tools,  materials  and  knowledge  has  been  for- 
mulated and  will  appear  in  a  new  course  of  study.  Also  an 
authorized  list  of  materials  that  may  be  had  from  the  business 
agent  has  been  formulated  and  is  subject  to  requisition  without 
explanation. 

Beginning  last  spring  an  experiment  was  made  in  opening 
manual  training  rooms  in  certain  districts  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m. 
so  that  three  classes  could  be  adequately  cared  for  each  day 
instead  of  two.  We  now  have  thirty-four  eight  o'clock  classes. 
With  the  utilization  of  every  opportunity  to  form  eight  o'clock 
classes  we  will  probably  not  need  to  construct  new  manual 
training  rooms  in  the  districts  already  provided  until  the 
demands  on  the  rooms  exceed  150  per  cent  of  the  original 
capacity.  The  present  number  of  rooms  is  sixty-nine  and  the 
present  number  of  teachers  is  sixty-five.  We  now  have  eight 
men  manual  training  teachers  who  are  called  shopwork  instruc- 
tors. They  are  given  additional  work.  The  teaching  of  these 
instructors  is  five  hours  as  against  four  in  the  case  of  assistant 
instructors,  or  a  service  of  six  hours  a  day  instead  of  five. 
This  enables  us  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  the  eight  o'clock  plan 
of  beginning  work  and  the  instruction  costs  no  more  per  pupil 
or  per  hour  than  formerly.  It  would  be  of  advantage  if  we 
could  recruit  our  shopwork  instructors  from  among  the  special 
assistants  in  the  woodworking  department  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  permitting  them  to  acquire  a  third  year  of 
teaching  experience,  after  which  they  would  be  eligible  to  take 
the  examination  for  shopwork  instructor.  This  would  attract 
a  higher  grade  of  special  assistants  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  and  would  provide  a  source  of  supply  for  our 
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elementary  school  shops.  Later  on  these  instructors  who 
have  been  tried  out  in  the  elementary  schools  might  well 
have  an  opportunity  for  promotion  to  positions  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Art  in  Special  Classes. 
One  of  the  able  assistant  instructors  in  manual  training  has 
been  promoted  to  instructor  to  direct  the  advanced  special 
class  boys  in  shopwork  in  the  George  T.  Angell  School.  These 
are  the  oldest  boys  collected  from  the  special  classes  of  the 
city  and  the  industrial  work  that  is  provided  in  this  school  is 
considered  of  great  importance,  as  a  preparation  for  the  boys 
to  become  self-supporting  when  they  leave  school.  In  addition 
to  instructing  in  this  school,  the  same  teacher  spends  one-half 
day  a  week  in  visiting  among  the  fifty  special  class  teachers  to 
give  instruction  in  bench  work,  and  another  half-day  in  attend- 
ing conferences  of  special  class  teachers  and  in  giving  instruction 
to  those  who  go  to  her  shop  and  work  with  her.  She  also  takes 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  all  manual  training  materials  that 
are  designed  for  special  class  purposes.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  manual  instruction  in  our  department  of  special  classes 
is  very  well  organized  and  supervised. 

Prevocational  Shopwork. 
In  1913  there  were  six  elementary  schools  provided  with  a 
single  shop  and  with  six  shop  teachers,  five  of  whom  were 
manual  training  teachers.  Practically  all  of  the  pupils  came 
from  the  districts  in  which  the  shops  were  organized.  Since 
that  time  some  of  these  shops  have  been  developed  as  centers 
to  receive  boys  from  many  districts.  One  of  them,  the  Quincy, 
reports  that  it  has  now  boys  from  sixteen  different  districts. 
As  we  provide  new  school  buildings,  the  old  ones  are  used  for 
prevocational  centers.  There  are  at  present  eleven  centers, 
three  having  but  one  shop  each,  four  having  two  shops  and 
four  having  three  shops.  There  are  at  present  twenty-two 
academic  teachers  and  twenty-three  shop  instructors.  Of  the 
latter  all  but  three  are  men  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  trades  which  form  the  basis  of  the  shop  instruction.  It 
is  now  provided  that  the  shop  teachers  in  these  centers  shall 
hereafter  qualify  and  hold  the  same  certificates  as  demanded 
for  positions  in  the  industrial  and  continuation  schools.  The 
day  has  been  lengthened  from  five  hours  to  six  hours  in  all  but 
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two  of  the  centers,  which  continue  under  the  old  plan  as  dis- 
trict classes  in  specialized  manual  training  rather  than  centers 
for  prevocational  work. 

Within  the  past  year  a  working  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  and  with  the  business  agent 
whereby,  as  in  the  case  of  the  industrial  schools,  the  prevoca- 
tional centers  may  do  productive  work  on  formal  orders  and 
with  regular  financial  credits  on  the  books  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. This  arrangement  applies  to  manual  training  rooms 
in  elementary  and  high  schools  also,  but  there  is  not  so  much 
productive  work  in  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  development  of  the  prevoca- 
tional centers  are:  (1)  the  inclination  of  the  district  principals 
to  discourage  suitable  boys  from  attending  the  prevocational 
centers  outside  of  their  own  district;  (2)  the  tendency  to  send 
incorrigible  or  mentally  deficient  boys,  thus  attaching  to  some 
extent  a  stigma  upon  the  prevocational  centers;  (3)  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  academic  assistants  in  prevocational  classes. 
These  teachers  are  required  to  work  through  a  six-hour  day 
and  are  required  to  prepare  daily  lessons  for  three  divisions  in 
each  class.  For  this  service  they  are  receiving  but  $48  a 
year  more  than  teachers  assigned  to  boys'  classes,  though  they 
spend  20  per  cent  more  time  and  have  a  very  special  class  of 
instruction  to  give,  as  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  relate  their 
work  day  by  day  to  the  work  done  in  the  shop.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  rank  of  prevocational  assistant  be  established 
on  a  six-hour  day  basis  that  would  reach  a  maximum  of  $1,320. 
Through  all  of  last  year  we  had  one  special  assistant  in  a  pre- 
vocational class  because  we  could  not  attract  an  academic 
teacher  from  any  source.  This  year  we  are  still  lacking  two 
teachers  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  searched  out  every 
teacher  suggested  to  us  as  a  result  of  making  inquiries  in  every 
direction. 

As  the  " intermediate  plan"  is  developed  in  the  various  schools 
for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  it  will  become  easier  to  select 
students  who  are  motor-minded  for  assignment  to  prevoca- 
tional centers  instead  of  high  school  preparatory  classes.  While 
boys  selected  for  the  prevocational  centers  are  those  who  would 
naturally  intend  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  gradu- 
ates actually  go  on  to  various  high  schools.  Through  the 
related  work  their  interest  in  academic  subjects  has  been 
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weakened.  One  aim  of  the  work  will  continue  to  be  the 
quickening  of  the  intellectual  life. 

Cooperative  Courses  in  High  Schools. 

Manual  training  in  the  general  high  schools  is  not  upon  the 
increase.  In  1913  there  were  seven  general  high  schools  with 
eight  shops  and  eight  teachers;  at  present  there  are  six  high 
schools  having  eight  shops,  eleven  teachers  and  three  special 
assistants.  The  tendency  is  strongly  toward  cooperative 
industrial  courses  for  boys  who  desire  to  enter  industrial  occupa- 
tions. This  is  the  third  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Hyde  Park 
cooperative  course,  in  which  the  students  after  the  first  year 
spend  half  their  time  in  commercial  shops  and  the  other  half 
in  the  high  school.  The  per  capita  cost  during  the  calendar 
year  1914  was  $70  for  this  course,  which  compares  favorably 
with  high  school  costs  in  general,  which  are  over  $80.  There 
are  at  present  seventy-five  pupils  in  this  course  and  it  is  now 
conducted  by  two  instructors  in  cooperative  branches  and  two 
special  assistants. 

The  organization  of  a  similar  course  has  been  authorized  for 
the  Dorchester  High  School,  and  the  East  Boston  High  School 
has  at  present  twenty-three  pupils  signifying  their  desire  to 
enter  such  a  course.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  industrial 
education  of  the  cooperative  kind  should  be  encouraged.  It  is 
the  most  economical  type  of  industrial  education,  as  manu- 
facturing plants  provide  the  equipment.  It  gives  the  boy  his 
industrial  training  under  actual  shop  conditions.  It  does  not 
pour  into  the  trades  a  surplus  of  craftsmen,  but  is  selective.  As 
the  course  proceeds,  the  boys  will  find  their  future  place 
before  their  school  days  are  over  and  there  is  no  problem  of 
placing  the  boys  at  the  close  of  their  course.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  our  local  cooperative  courses  should  be  stand- 
ardized and  brought  under  state  aid.  It  is  our  experience  that 
experts  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  who  are  giving  this 
matter  of  industrial  education  their  entire  time  are  most  help- 
ful in  their  suggestions,  and  their  supervision  is  beneficent  and 
constructive  and  not  meddlesome. 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
This  department  includes  the  sewing  of  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  elementary  grades;  the  cookery  of  the  seventh  and 
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eighth  grades;  the  prevocational  work  for  older  girls  in  the 
upper  elementary  grades,  and  domestic  science  and  arts  in  the 
high  schools. 

Sewing. 

Instruction  in  sewing  for  two  hours  a  week  is  given  each 
girl  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  ungraded  and  special  classes. 
Each  principle  of  sewing  is  illustrated  by  application  to  some 
garment.  The  work  is  adapted  to  the  different  districts,  those 
garments  most  necessary  for  the  children  of  their  district 
being  selected,  but  the  directions  and  patterns  for  making  them 
are  standardized.  In  many  of  the  districts  home  mending 
lessons  are  frequent;  all  kinds  of  garments  are  brought  from 
the  home  to  be  mended  and  a  great  variety  of  work  is  thus 
secured.  In  the  higher  classes  the  girls  are  given  speed  lessons; 
almost  1,000  of  these  lessons  have  been  given  in  the  past 
year  and  at  present  a  monthly  speed  lesson  is  given  each  class 
and  a  report  of  it  is  kept.  The  purpose  is  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  girls  by  showing  them  that  quantity  as  well 
as  quality  is  an  aim  in  all  work.  Nearly  all  material  is  fur- 
nished by  the  parents  and  the  expenditure  by  the  school  system 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Perhaps  this  is  carried  too  far 
and  more  sewing  material  should  be  provided  for  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  purchase  it. 

Cookery. 

A  new  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  director,  Miss  Morris, 
was  introduced  in  1913.  This  course  arranges  the  lessons  in 
logical  order  so  that  all  classes  have  the  same  principles  of 
cookery  at  the  same  time.  Considerable  attention  is  given 
to  the  habits  which  the  girls  shall  form  as  well  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  processes  which  they  shall  practise.  The  character 
of  the  lessons  is  adapted  to  the  means  of  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods as  closely  as  possible. 

To  bring  the  work  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  homes 
many  lessons  are  given  on  simple  home  meals.  The  girls  are 
taught  to  plan,  cook  and  serve  these  meals,  first  in  the  school 
kitchens,  where  more  than  200  such  lessons  were  given  during 
the  last  year,  and  then  in  the  home.  The  girls  of  the  eighth 
grade  have  had  special  attention  given  to  bread  baking  and  are 
encouraged  to  make  all  the  bread  at  home.  This  is  no  small 
task  as  the  requirements  of  some  families  mean  from  eight  to 
ten  loaves  of  bread  a  week.    Bread  exhibits  are  held  in  each 
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school  kitchen.  The  loaves  are  prepared  and  a  judging  com- 
mittee, chosen  from  the  mothers,  inspects  the  bread  and  decides 
on  an  award.  The  prize  winner  receives  no  tangible  reward 
other  than  the  hearty  praise  of  the  mothers,  but  that  is  sufficient. 
At  these  meetings  the  girls  have  opportunity  to  exhibit  their 
skill  as  hostesses  in  serving  the  luncheon  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  them  in  the  school  kitchen.  In  these  meetings  the 
mothers  assist  by  discussing  informally  how  the  cooking  lessons 
can  be  fitted  to  home  conditions. 

Other  Home  Tasks. 

An  effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  girls  who  perform  various 
definite  tasks  at  home.  One  girl  may  take  charge  of  the  bed 
rooms;  another  of  the  Saturday  cleaning  and  cooking;  another 
looks  after  the  dish  washing  each  day.  A  task  book  is  kept 
by  each  girl  showing  the  work  which  she  is  doing  and  the  parents 
sign  this  book  each  month. 

There  are  great  possibilities  in  this  close  alliance  of  the 
home  with  the  school  and  we  are  crediting  all  the  girls  in  school 
for  the  duties  performed  in  the  home  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  work  of  this  department. 

Prior  to  1913  there  were  but  46  school  kitchens.  The  girls 
in  the  other  districts  were  obliged  to  travel  from  their  own 
schools  to  the  nearest  school  kitchen.  There  were  serious 
objections  to  this  plan  as  it  meant  a  waste  of  from  15  to  20 
minutes  and  many  of  the  girls  were  not  dressed  properly 
for  travel,  but  with  the  removal  of  these  objections  parents 
are  holding  the  instruction  of  these  departments  in  higher 
esteem.  There  are  now  but  three  districts  that  are  not  pro- 
vided with  kitchens  and  this  is  because  there  is  no  available 
space  for  the  equipment.  It  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
allowance  for  food  supplies  for  the  cookery  classes.  The 
amount  for  each  pupil  per  lesson  that  is  allowed  at  present  is 
less  than  two  cents.  With  the  present  cost  of  food  supplies 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  girls  advantage  of  individual  por- 
tions for  family  receipts  with  any  frequency  and  the  depart- 
ment is  obliged  to  stint  in  all  directions. 

Prevocational  Classes  for  Girls. 
Extension  work  for  girls  in  sewing  and  cookery  was  started 
in  fourteen  classes  during  the  year  1914.    Before  that  date 
work  was  carried  on  in  two  districts.    At  present  there  are 
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nineteen  districts  in  which  this  type  of  work  is  given.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  giving  specific  instruction  to  each  indi- 
vidual girl.  In  ten  districts  the  girls  specialize  in  practical 
sewing.  They  are  instructed  about  different  materials  and 
consider  cost,  quality  and  adaptability  of  material  for  specific 
garments.  They  make  dresses,  undergarments  and  different 
kinds  of  household  articles  in  great  variety.  As  much  of  the 
work  in  these  classes  is  done  on  the  machine,  special  effort  has 
been  given  to  the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine  with  all 
its  appliances.  Speed  lessons  are  given  frequently  so  that  the 
girls  may  be  able  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  a  set 
time. 

In  six  of  the  districts,  furnished  apartments  are  provided  for 
all-round  training  in  housekeeping.  Attention  is  given  to  all 
kinds  of  cleaning,  separate  laundry  work,  planning,  cooking 
and  serving  simple  meals,  buying  and  estimating  costs  of 
materials,  and,  in  fact,  the  various  forms  of  household  duties 
that  will  enable  the  girls  to  become  real  helpers  in  the  home 
or  will  equip  them  for  future  service  in  the  shops. 

These  classes  in  both  sewing  and  cookery  are  in  a  measure 
self-supporting  because  the  teachers  are  permitted  to  have 
sales  of  the  finished  product  of  their  classes. 

High  School  Work. 
The  director  has  been  given  charge  of  the  work  in  household 
arts  in  high  schools,  including  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  and  the  Dorchester  High  School.  During  the  last  year 
it  has  been  extended  to  five  of  the  high  schools,  almost  1,000 
pupils  receiving  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  domestic 
arts.  In  the  science  work  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
planning  and  furnishing  of  the  home,  as  well  as  in  the  chemis- 
try of  cleaning,  home  sanitation,  food  values,  menus,  pur- 
chasing of  food  materials  and  household  account. 

Kindergartens. 
The  principles  that  underlie  kindergarten  instruction  are 
more  and  more  recognized  as  of  fundamental  value  in  the 
education  of  young  children.  In  September  of  this  school 
year  the  gain  in  enrollment  in  the  kindergartens  was  541  over 
last  year.  The  entrance  age  to  primary  school  has  been  raised 
to  five  and  one-half  years,  unless  a  child  has  spent  a  full  year 
in  the  kindergarten,  when  he  may  enter  the  first  grade  at  five 
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years.  This  recognition  of  the  value  of  a  year's  work  in  the 
kindergarten  has  resulted  in  added  confidence  in  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  by  teachers  of  other  grades  as  well 
as  of  parents.  At  present  there  are  145  kindergartens  in  the 
city  and  about  225  teachers.  It  has  been  necessary  to  open 
thirteen  afternoon  kindergartens.  These  are  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  are  the  morning  kindergartens  because  the  children 
are  much  more  listless  and  the  session  is  but  two  hours  long 
instead  of  three.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  lengthening 
the  afternoon  session  by  beginning  at  one  o'clock  instead  of 
at  one-thirty  when  the  other  schools  opened.  The  result  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory.  It  was  impossible  to  assemble  the 
children  at  that  time  as  it  interfered  with  the  dinner  hour  and 
the  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  usually  accompanied  the 
younger  children  could  not  return  to  school  until  one-thirty. 
The  principals  found  that  the  general  discipline  of  the  building 
was  seriously  interfered  with,  and  were  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  there  was  more  loss  than  gain  in  attempting  to 
open  the  kindergarten  so  early,  on  account  of  tardiness,  absence 
and  interference  with  the  school  routine. 

The  afternoon  session,  although  it  has  necessarily  limitations, 
is  better  than  no  kindergarten  at  all,  and  in  many  of  the  con- 
gested districts  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  morning  kinder- 
gartens for  all. 

Attention  has  been  given  for  the  last  two  years  to  Mon- 
tessori  methods  and  the  contributions  that  may  be  derived 
from  them  in  kindergarten  instruction.  For  two  years  a  fully 
equipped  Montessori  class  with  twenty-five  children  and  two 
teachers  has  been  conducted  in  the  Quincy  District.  Miss 
Edith  Johnson,  one  of  our  kindergartners,  spent  a  year  in 
Rome  studying  this  system  through  courses  personally  super- 
vised by  Madam  Montessori.  She  has  been  given  an  abso- 
lutely free  hand  to  conduct  the  work  according  to  Montessori 
ideals,  and  she  has  carried  them  out  faithfully  as  she  under- 
stood them.  Very  considerable  attention  has  been  given  the 
experiment  by  the  teachers  and  directors  of  the  kindergarten. 
This  year  the  class  has  been  conducted  under  conditions  more 
nearly  like  the  average  kindergarten.  Kindergarten  "days" 
have  been  alternated  with  Montessori  "  days";  the  Montessori 
materials  have  been  used  during  the  "gift"  period. 

The  principal  of  the  Quincy  School  has  carefully  observed 
the  work  for  the  past  two  years  and  has  compared  it  with  the 
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work  of  the  regular  kindergartens  in  his  district.  He  has  had  a 
good  opportunity,  because  in  the  same  building  there  has  been 
a  strictly  Montessori  class  and  a  strictly  kindergarten  class. 
His  report  upon  the  work  indicates  that  while  there  are  certain 
contributions  that  the  kindergartens  may  very  well  gain  by 
the  use  of  certain  Montessori  material  and  ideas,  the  Mon- 
tessori plan  per  se,  introducing  reading  and  other  school  arts 
at  a  very  early  age,  is  so  much  at  variance  with  American  ideas 
of  education  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  without  radical 
modification  is  not  practicable  at  present;  but  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  on  the  part  of  kindergarten 
teachers  is  well  worth  while.  The  essential  parts  of.  his  report 
are  as  follows: 

"As  a  result  of  our  work  with  Montessori  material,  under  as  ideal  con- 
ditions as  we  could  present,  and  later  under  conditions  presented  by  the 
average  kindergarten,  I  suggest  that  all  kindergartens  might  well  benefit 
by  using  certain  Montessori  material  and  ideas.  As  I  interpret  Montes- 
sori's  contribution  to  the  education  of  little  children,  it  is  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  sense  training  and  independent  individual 
effort,  with  a  large  element  of  choice  by  the  individual  himself.  The 
latter  is  almost  impossible  in  a  full  kindergarten,  but  all  kindergartens 
might  well  and  readily  use  the  iron,  geometrical  forms,  also  the  wooden 
insets,  independent  from  the  containing  drawers.  The  drawers  are  the 
expensive  part.  In  addition  to  these,  the  broad,  narrow  and  fine-lined 
form  cards  are  worth  introducing. 

"We  all  agree  that  the  work  of  grading  the  colors  is  both  helpful  and 
possible.  Here,  as  possibly  with  all  the  material  which  suggests  value, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  patentees,  or  to  vary 
the  original  in  such  a  way  that  no  infringements  will  be  made.  I  am  sure 
the  manual  training  department  could  suggest  the  best  way  to  manufac- 
ture these  things  for  our  own  city.  I  would  suggest  this  particular  thing: 
that  small  wooden  strips,  1  inch  by  3  inches,  be  painted  and  enameled, 
in  place  of  the  Montessori  color  material.  These  strips  might  be  made  at 
the  pre  vocational  centers.  The  only  variation  from  the  Montessori  idea 
I  should  suggest,  aside  from  the  sort  of  colored  material  used,  would  be  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  steps  in  the  grading,  so  that  material  might  be  more 
easily  and  therefore  accurately  used  by  all.  Any  wide-awake  kindergartner 
will  discover  various  color  games  which  may  be  played  with  these  colored 
sticks. 

"Concerning  the  value  of  using  the  letter  and  the  number  cards  Miss 
Johnson  and  I  differ;  that  is,  I  feel  that  as  long  as  the  first  grade  work 
does  not  begin  until  the  child  is  six,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
to  be  gained  by  introducing  reading  at  the  age  of  four  and  one-half,  unless 
it  is  possible  to  permit  the  kindergarten  teacher  to  do  more  extensive  work 
than  that  which  the  program  at  present  would  allow,  such  as  taking  pre- 
cocious pupils  in  the  afternoon. 

"For  kindergartens  which  have  such  ideal  conditions  as  two  rooms 
which  may  be  used  by  one  kindergarten,  Montessori  methods  might  be 
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introduced  by  alternating  kindergarten  "days"  with  Montessori  "days." 
We  are  doing  this  at  present  in  Miss  Johnson's  class.  This  opportunity 
presents  the  question  as  to  what  may  be  eliminated  in  kindergarten  time 
to  make  way  for  Montessori.  We  do  it  during  the  "gift  period."  Such 
kindergartens  might  buy  nearly  all  the  Montessori  outfit,  teachers  having 
their  own  choice.  Miss  Johnson  would  be  very  glad  to  meet  in  her  room, 
once  a  week,  any  kindergarten  first  assistants  who  would  care  to  have 
her  give  first-hand  reports  of  Madam  Montessori's  lectures  as  she  received 
them  in  Rome,  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  with  such  teachers  the 
use  of  the  Montessori  material.  This  method  would  have  the  advantage 
over  any  statement  we  might  make  as  to  what  is  best  to  introduce  into  the 
kindergarten;  first,  because  teachers  would  be  more  likely  to  grasp  Madam 
Montessori's  idea,  and  each  teacher  would  also  have  a  larger  field  for 
choice,  possibly  discovering  things  which  we  have  failed  to  find. 

"As  to  whether  I  should  recommend  continuing  a  straight  Montessori 
class,  or  a  Montessori  kindergarten  with  Montessori  periods,  so  far  as 
this  district  is  concerned,  we  seem  to  be  driven  into  the  latter,  although  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  maintain  a  straight  Montessori,  if  you  think  it 
can  be  afforded." 

The  opinion  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  is  that  in  certain 
respects  the  principles  that  govern  the  Montessori  plan  are  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  kindergarten.  The  former 
places  the  emphasis  on  individual  development,  while  the 
kindergarten  places  emphasis  on  the  training  in  group  activi- 
ties; the  former  provides  no  place  for  story-telling,  while  the 
kindergarten  believes  the  story  is  invaluable  for  developing 
imagination  and  training  the  ear  to  the  sound  of  good  English; 
the  former  lacks  an  opportunity  for  free  self-expression,  while 
the  kindergarten  is  based  fundamentally  on  the  development  of 
creative  activity,  and  all  kindergarten  material  gives  ample 
opportunity  for  rearrangement  according  to  the  child's  own 
plan.  There  are,  however,  many  valuable  suggestions  in  the 
Montessori  materials  and  methods,  especially  in  sense  train- 
ing. They  supply  a  recognized  need  for  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  child  which  demands  activity  for  activity's  sake, 
and  certain  parts  of  the  " didactic  material"  can  be  used  with 
advantage,  such  as  the  color  lessons,  cylindrical  and  geometri- 
cal insets,  dressing  frames,  etc.  It  will  be  advisable  another 
year  to  convert  the  Montessori  class  into  a  Montessori  kinder- 
garten, and  to  utilize  the  special  abilities  of  the  teacher,  Miss 
Johnson,  in  acquainting  kindergarten  teachers  with  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  the  Montessori  system.  The  Montessori  class, 
as  distinct  from  the  kindergarten,  was  discontinued  October  29, 
1915. 

Renewed  attention  has  been  given  the  past  year  to  out-of- 
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door  work  on  the  part  of  kindergarten  teachers.  Children 
have  been  taken  not  only  for  play  periods  but  for  work  periods 
upon  numerous  walks  and  excursions  to  different  places.  This 
has  been  done  especially  in  suburban  districts  and  should  be 
extended  to  all,  not  simply  as  a  means  of  recreation  but  to 
enlarge  children's  ideas,  train  them  to  observe  intelligently, 
and  to  get  the  right  attitude  towards  the  objects  of  the  external 
world.  The  observations  and  materials  gathered  upon  these 
happy  excursions  will  make  the  lessons  which  follow  in  the 
kindergarten  of  far  greater  value  to  the  children.  With  such 
first-hand  observation  and  the  follow-up  work  in  the  class 
room  the  children  will  acquire  basal  ideas  which  will  be  of  great 
importance  in  their  later  development. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  delightful  excursions  of  one 
of  our  kindergartens  is  appended: 

"Day  after  day  we  wandered  forth  into  the  fields  and  woods  and  heard 
the  spring  wind  go  rushing  through  the  tree  tops,  loved  the  feel  of  the  sun, 
the  smell  of  warm,  brown  earth  and  bursting  bud,  saw  innumerable  green 
things  pushing  everywhere  into  the  light.  Together  we  hunted  for  pussy- 
willows and  alder  tassels;  together  we  watched  the  maples  grow  redder, 
and  learned  to  know  each  common  wildflower  as  it  appeared;  learned,  too, 
the  early  call  of  robin  and  bluebird,  of  redwing  and  song  sparrow. 

"The  children  were  full  of  play  and  frolic  upon  these  rambles;  of  all 
the  glad,  live  things  of  the  springtime,  they  seemed  most  alive  and  joyous. 
A  bird  darting  across  our  path  would  send  them  flying  in  and  out  among 
the  trees  in  merriest  fashion;  a  grassy  hill  would  set  them  running,  tum- 
bling, rolling  and  somersaulting  to  the  bottom,  only  to  come  shouting  back 
to  the  top  to  begin  the  fun  all  over  again. 

"But  we  did  not  always  wander  and  play  and  gather  flowers.  As  the 
first  exuberance  of  spirit  somewhat  abated,  we  took  our  work  out  with  us. 
We  had  in  kindergarten  a  set  of  straw  piazza  mats,  covered  with  denim, 
which  made  excellent  out-of-door  seats.  The  ready  cooperation  of  the 
master  supplied  a  pile  of  unused  drawing  boards,  small  and  light  enough 
to  be  carried  easily  with  the  mats.  With  these  portable  chairs  and 
tables  tucked  under  our  arms,  we  could  settle  when  and  where  we  would. 
Next  the  mothers  were  called  in  to  help,  and  each  child  was  provided  with 
a  strong,  washable  bag,  some  15  by  18  inches,  that  drew  up  with  tapes. 
In  each  bag  we  kept  scissors,  pencil,  waxed  crayons  and  a  box  of  paste, 
and  into  them  we  put  also  whatever  else  was  needed  for  the  day's  work. 
Imagine  the  joy  of  sketching  the  hill  against  the  sky,  or  the  field  with  trees 
as  they  stretched  before  our  very  eyes;  of  drawing  from  life  the  robin 
redbreast,  who  sang  to  us  from  a  tree  nearby;  the  fields  of  waving  grass, 
dotted  first  with  dandelions,  then  with  violets,  buttercups,  daisies  and 
clover  in  their  season. 

"Think  of  each  child  being  able  to  gather  his  own  nature  material 
day  after  day!  There  was  no  end  of  delightful  things  to  do  with,  leaves, 
maple  keys  and  flowers  —  the  possibilities  of  drawing,  coloring,  pasting 
and  cutting  seemed  inexhaustible." 
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Afternoon  Work  of  Kindergartens. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  department  has  become  so 
large  it  has  been  necessary  to  arrange  for  two  weekly  confer- 
ences, one  a  conference  for  assistants,  special  assistants  and 
substitutes.  This  is  strictly  a  class  in  program  making;  the 
week's  work  is  planned,  the  talks,  stories,  games,  gift  and 
occupation  exercises  are  discussed  and  advice  is  given  upon 
the  work  of  the  week,  and  the  work  done  by  different  classes  is 
placed  upon  exhibition.  The  second  conference  is  for  first 
assistants  and  those  assistants  who  have  taught  more  than 
four  years.  These  conferences  are  made  as  inspiring  as  possible. 
One  conference  a  month  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  mothers' 
meetings,  and  expert  advice  is  secured  from  many  outside 
agencies  upon  such  topics  as:  " Kindergartner  as  a  Social 
Worker,"  "The  Ideal  Home,"  "Hygiene  in  the  Home,"  "The 
Child  in  Relation  to  the  Neighborhood,"  "The  Duties  and 
Responsibilities  of  the  Family,"  "Children's  Ethics,"  and 
"Child  Training."  Subjects  of  a  broad  educational  character 
are  discussed  at  each  meeting. 

The  home  visiting  and  mothers'  classes  have  been  given 
renewed  emphasis  during  the  last  three  years.  The  purpose  of 
this  part  of  the  work  is  to  make  the  kindergarten  a  center  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  the  care  and  training 
of  children,  and  also  to  provide  enjoyable  social  opportunities 
for  women  who  as  a  rule  are  closely  confined  to  their  homes* 
The  kindergarten  recognizes  that  its  task  is  not  simply  the  class 
room  education  of  the  child,  but  the  securing  of  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  home  and  community,  and  therefore  in  some 
degree  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  the  home  and  the  education 
of  the  home  and  community.  As  an  evidence  of  the  increased 
attention  given  to  this  part  of  the  work  the  number  of  home 
visits  made  by  the  kindergartners  in  the  school  year  ending  in 
June,  1914,  was  18,411.  The  number  of  visits  made  in  the  year 
ending  in  June,  1915,  was  23,002.  The  number  of  mothers' 
meetings  in  the  former  year  was  503,  with  an  attendance  of 
14,057.  The  number  of  meetings  last  year  was  634  and  the 
attendance  17,616. 

At  the  present  time  a  committee  of  kindergartners  is  engaged 
in  preparing  a  syllabus  for  mothers'  clubs,  containing  suggestive 
topics  and  a  discussion  of  kindergarten  principles;  also  about 
twenty-five  of  our  kindergartners  have  agreed  to  prepare  a  talk 
which  they  will  give  once  a  month  to  different  groups  of  mothers 
throughout  the  city. 
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Traveling  libraries  of  books  for  mothers  and  excursions  are 
among  other  suggestions  which  a  committee  is  considering. 

Extension  of  Kindergarten  Ideas  to  the  Grades. 
The  great  criticism  upon  the  kindergarten  is  the  limitation 
of  its  influence  fo  the  first  year  of  the  child's  school  life.  A 
year  is  given  to  develop  the  freedom,  creative  power,  play 
instincts,  spontaneous  expression,  social  or  group  relationship, 
handling  and  manipulating  of  a  great  variety  of  materials,  devel- 
opment of  imagination,  getting  ideas  from  sense  impressions  and 
ideals  through  direct  relationship  with  people  and  things  under 
wise  counsel;  and  then  all  at  once  the  child  is  plunged  into  a 
different  world  with  a  strait-jacket  environment  and  an 
entirely  different  set  of  purposes  and  methods.  In  other  words, 
the  change  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  school  is  too 
abrupt,  and  at  least  the  first  year  of  the  primary  school  should  be 
used  as  a  transition  period.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  making 
the  transition  by  getting  them  voluntarily  to  assist  two  after- 
noons a  week  with  a  section  of  the  first  grade.  The  primary 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  welcomed  these  assistants  and  in  many 
instances  have  expressed  the  wish  that  they  themselves  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  some  of  the  delightful  developing 
work  of  the  kindergarten.  Following  are  extracts  from  some 
of  their  letters : 

"I  consider  coordination  in  the  primary  and  kindergarten  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.    It  has  helped  me  in  the  following  ways: 

"1.    An  opportunity  is  given  me  to  help  backward  children. 

"2.  The  work  in  language,  dramatization  and  handwork  in  the  kinder- 
garten has  enlarged  the  children's  vocabulary. 

"3.  Visits  to  various  manual  pursuits  (blacksmith,  etc.)  have  quickened 
their  powers  of  observation." 

"The  course  of  study  allows  no  time  for  talks  and  other  things  that 
every  teacher  longs  to  do.  When  we  do  take  time  for  them  it  is  taken 
from  some  study.  Games  are  a  splendid  means  of  developing  children, 
yet  in  the  first  grade  twelve  minutes  a  day  are  given  to  play.  I  divide 
mine  into  two  six-minute  periods,  but  six  minutes  to  play  is  such  a  short 
time  for  fifty  children.  If  we  primary  teachers  were  given  the  time,  we 
might  accomplish  some  of  the  things  that  we  believe  ought  to  be  done  in 
Grade  I." 

"Owing  to  our  numbers,  we  have  never  before  found  that  we  could  take 
our  children  on  excursions.  Our  district  affords  much  opportunity  for 
nature  study  and  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to  take  our  classes  out  into 
the  fields." 
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"Outside  of  the  material  value  of  this  work  with  the  kindergartner  there 
has  been  added  to  the  lives  of  the  children  a  great  joy  and  much  pleasure, 
which  have  a  very  deep  significance  to  those  who  have  seen  it  expressed 
in  their  faces." 

"First,  it  has  given  my  children  great  pleasure;  second,  their  walks  in 
the  nearby  parks,  where  they  have  got  their  first  ideas  in  nature  study, 
have  been  a  great  help  in  their  language  work;  third,  it  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  devote  more  time  to  individual  children." 

"Especially  helpful  along  lines  of  science,  drawing  and  number  work." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  practical  instruc- 
tion whereby  a  primary  teacher  might  get  better  ideas  of  kindergarten 
work  as  a  whole  and  how  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  so  that  the  work  might 
be  more  continuous  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reports  from  the  kindergarten  teachers 
who  give  the  cooperation  have  not  been  reassuring  on  account  of 
the  extra  tax  it  has  placed  upon  their  strength.  They  feel 
that  when  they  are  employed  in  this  way  both  morning  and 
afternoon  they  become  so  tired  and  nervous  as  to  lose  their 
chief  assets  —  enthusiasm  and  play  spirit  —  that  are  necessary 
for  a  good  kindergartner.  Without  these  factors  the  kinder- 
garten becomes  merely  an  asylum  for  children  and  not  an  edu- 
cational institution.  Thus  we  see  that  while  the  primary 
teachers  would  most  heartily  welcome  such  assistance  it  is  not 
probable  that  we  can  look  to  the  kindergartner  for  the  necessary 
help.  The  happy  outcome  of  the  experiment  has  been  that  it 
removes  any  feeling  that  may  have  existed  that  our  primary 
teachers  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  methods  of  the  kinder- 
garten, or  are  jealous  of  the  encroachment  of  kindergarten  ideas 
upon  primary  instruction.  In  fact,  in  arranging  the  new  course 
of  study  for  the  first  grade  the  committee  has  approved  of  a 
program  that  will  provide  for  conversation  periods,  story-telling 
periods  and  a  variety  of  seat  work,  excursions  and  games. 
Several  of  the  teachers  of  the  first  grade  have  requested  that 
movable  furniture  be  provided  in  their  rooms  in  order  that  they 
may  carry  on  to  some  extent  kindergarten  activities.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  if  the  kindergartner  with  only 
twenty-five  children  for  a  half-day  finds  her  strength  taxed  to  its 
utmost,  we  can  hardly  expect  a  primary  teacher  with  over  forty 
children  to  carry  out  to  any  great  extent  kindergarten  activities 
for  a  whole  day. 

The  eventual  solution  of  the  problem  of  bridging  the  gap 
will  probably  be  through  the  Normal  School,  through  the  new 
three-year  course  for  the  primary-kindergarten  teachers.  The 
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students  who  take  this  course  will  be  prepared  equally  for 
instruction  in  kindergarten  or  primary  grades.  Further,  with 
three  years  of  training  there  will  be  much  time  for  practice 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  the 
practice  students  may  give  more  of  their  afternoons  to  helping 
first  grade  teachers.  If  we  had  available  people  trained  for 
kindergarten  instruction  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  their 
assistance  in  our  first  grades  where  the  burden  is  greater  than 
at  any  other  point  in  the  school  system. 

Department  of  Special  Classes. 

The  first  provision  for  the  education  of  mentally  defective 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  was  made  in  January, 
1889,  when  the  first  special  class  was  formed.  The  second 
class  was  not  started  until  ten  years  later  and  in  1911  there 
were  only  nine  such  classes.  In  that  year  the  present  super- 
visor of  special  classes  was  appointed  and  since  that  time  the 
progress  has  been  rapid  so  that  at  the  end  of  1915  there  were 
fifty-five  such  classes,  a  gain  of  forty-six  in  four  years.  The 
total  enrollment  is  815,  the  number  per  class  being  usually 
fifteen  pupils.  Children  are  admitted  to  special  classes  on 
probation  by  the  teacher  thereof.  They  usually  fall  under  one 
of  the  following  three  classes:  (1)  the  children  who  are  of  such 
low  grade  mentality  that  they  should  not  be  kept  in  the  public 
schools  at  all,  but  ought  to  be  placed  in  an  institution  or  else 
cared  for  privately;  (2)  mentally  defective  children  who  show 
marks  of  an  abnormal  mental  condition  and  who  have  been 
found  nearly  or  quite  unimprovable  under  ordinary  class  room 
instruction;  and  (3)  normal  but  very  dull  children  who  are, 
nevertheless,  not  beyond  the  reach  of  class  room  instruction 
skillfully  administered. 

The  special  classes  are  designed  for  children  of  the  second 
description  only,  although  they  undoubtedly  contain  at  the 
present  time  some  of  the  first  type.  The  reason  for  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  very  natural  unwillingness  of  the  authorities 
to  exclude  from  school  any  child  for  whom  suitable  provision 
cannot  be  made  elsewhere.  Effort  is  constantly  being  made 
to  have  these  unsuitable  children  of  the  first  class  withdrawn 
from  the  public  schools  and  placed  in  the  state  schools  at 
Waverley  and  Wrentham;  but  unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  these  schools,  it  is  not  possible  to 
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secure  admission  promptly.  It  is  also  impossible,  except  by 
commitment  through  the  courts,  to  place  a  child  in  the  institu- 
tions without  the  consent  of  his  parents. 

The  special  class  has  usually  occupied  a  room  in  an  elemen- 
tary school  building  and  has  cared  for  the  mentally  defective 
children  of  that  immediate  district.  In  distant  and  isolated 
schools  single  classes  are  necessary,  but  in  crowded  districts 
it  is  possible  to  collect  the  children  of  this  type  into  centers  and 
with  a  group  of  teachers.  In  1912  a  beginning  was  made  in 
the  Eliot  District  of  the  North  End  by  combining  two  classes, 
to  provide  for  differentiation  and  classification.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  to  carry  out  the  " center"  plan,  which  has  been 
developed  in  other  cities.  There  are  obvious  advantages  in 
this  " center"  plan.  In  a  crowded  district  the  mentally 
deficient  may  be  classified  and  those  of  a  lower  grade  of  develop- 
ment may  be  given  the  form  of  instruction  best  adapted  to 
their  needs,  while  the  more  improvable  types  may  make  more 
rapid  advancement.  The  teachers  may  specialize  in  the  sub- 
ject they  are  best  fitted  to  teach,  one  taking  all  the  manual 
training,  another  the  games  and  physical  training.  Thus 
through  constant  cooperation  they  may  work  out  their  problem 
for  the  good  of  all. 

The  present  plan  is  to  develop  in  local  districts  single  special 
classes  for  young  children,  and  after  they  have  taken  some 
years  in  the  special  class  work,  to  promote  them  to  higher 
schools,  or  centers  where  they  may  receive  much  industrial 
instruction.  A  center  for  the  older  girls  has  been  developed 
at  the  Frances  E.  Willard  School,  a  six-room  building,  and  a 
center  at  the  George  T.  Angell  School  for  the  older  boys  of 
the  various  special  classes.  Transportation  is  provided  by 
the  city.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  of  advantage 
to  pupils  and  teachers  and  has  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  work.  Little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  children.  They  have  been  graded  according 
to  mental  capability  and  thus  there  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  the  academic  as  well  as  in  the  mental  work.  The 
girls  have  specially  trained  teachers  for  instruction  in  domestic 
science,  millinery,  sewing,  embroidery,  crocheting  and  knitting. 
The  younger  children  are  trained  for  the  more  advanced  class ' 
work  and  the  older  pupils  are  given  work  that  has  an  immediate 
practical  value.    In  the  boys'  center,  cane  seating,  cobbling, 
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simple  woodworking  and  basket  making  are  given  as  well  as 
the  academic  studies.  There  are  seventy-five  in  the  girls' 
center  and  eighty-five  in  the  boys'  center. 

The  program  is  so  arranged  that  each  child  has  one  hour  and 
a  half  academic,  one  hour  and  a  half  physical  and  two  hours' 
mental  work  each  day.   The  subjects  included  are: 


Academic.  Physical.  Manual. 

Reading.  Games.  Drawing. 

Writing.  Drills     with     rubber  Woodworking. 

Arithmetic.  balls,  wands,  dumb-  Caning. 

Language.  bells,  etc.  Cooking. 

Spelling.  Folk  dancing.  Sewing. 

History.  Gymnastics.  Millinery. 

Geography.  Knitting. 

Crocheting. 

Basketry. 

Hammock  making. 

Cobbling. 

The  younger  classes  have  shown  great  improvement  in  mus- 
cular control  and  ability  to  coordinate,  in  balance  and  in 
appreciation  of  rhythm.  They  have  also  gained  markedly  in 
ability  to  listen  and  to  follow  directions.  This  has  come  largely 
through  games  and  sense  training.  The  older  boys  have 
gained  in  self-respect,  they  are  acquiring  manual  ability  in 
woodworking,  basketry  and  chair  caning,  and  are  coming  to 
admire  good  work  and  to  try  to  produce  it.  The  older  girls 
have  gained  most  in  handwork,  and  now  that  cooking,  sewing 
and  millinery  are  possible  for  them,  their  interests  are  along 
domestic  rather  than  academic  lines.  The  children  in  all  the 
classes  at  the  centers  are  happy,  industrious  and  show  a  growing 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  school. 

A  training  course  for  teachers  in  special  class  work  was 
begun  in  January,  1915.  A  lecture  course  was  given  by  Dr. 
Walter  E.  Fernald,  and  clinics  were  conducted  by  him  at 
Waverley  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  problem  of  the  special  class 
child  and  the  methods  to  be  used  for  his  development.  The 
teachers  in  training  have  also  been  given  a  year  of  actual  obser- 
vation and  teaching,  combined  with  courses  in  manual  training, 
conferences  with  those  working  with  special  children  and 
visiting  of  the  homes  of  special  class  children.  The  teachers 
who  are  already  in  the  work  have  given  hearty  cooperation. 

Conferences  and  discussions  are  given  under  the  direction  of 
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the  supervisor  on  Friday  afternoons  to  all  the  special  class 
teachers.  These  conferences  have  been  conducted  with  unusual 
success.  Almost  all  topics  related  to  the  needs  of  special  chil- 
dren have  been  discussed.  The  advice  of  recognized  authorities 
has  been  sought  and  secured  at  these  afternoon  meetings. 
Some  of  the  topics  are  as  follows : 

Careers  Open  to  Special  Class  Children. 

Academic  Against  Manual  Work. 

The  Delinquent  Girl. 

Similar  Work  in  London  and  Japan. 

Visiting  in  the  Homes. 

After  School  Care. 

The  Work  as  it  is  Carried  on  in  St.  Louis. 
Social  Aspects  of  the  Problem. 
Sense  Training. 

Physical  Training  and  Manual  Training. 

The  last  three  consisted  of  many  practical  lessons  in  shop  and 
gymnasium. 

For  teachers  engaged  in  what  would  otherwise  seem  to  be 
discouraging  work  such  conferences  are  of  great  value,  and,  as 
a  result,  partly  at  least  of  their  united  effort,  this  group  of 
teachers  represents  in  interest,  intelligence  and  devotion  a  very 
high  order  of  professional  spirit. 

The  syllabus  for  special  class  work  which  they  have  prepared 
has  been  in  considerable  demand.  Each  special  class  teacher 
has  contributed  material  originated  or  tested  in  actual  class 
room  work.  The  minds  of  the  children  are  approached  through 
motor  or  sense  training  and  the  syllabus  outlines  clear  and 
direct  methods  for  such  approach.  It  provides  also  for  training 
the  child  in  personal  habits,  deportment  and  efficiency  and  for 
the  development  of  play  activity  through  games  and  dances. 
The  specific  development  of  the  school  lunch  is  provided  for 
and  lessons  in  hygiene  are  given  and  practically  applied.  In 
like  manner  the  number  work,  language  and  nature  study  are 
provided;  the  manual  work  is  extensive  and  includes  definite 
directions  for  drawing,  modeling,  folding,  cutting,  weaving, 
basketry,  cobbling,  sewing,  knitting  and  several  other  forms  of 
handicraft.  It  may  be  said  with  confidence,  therefore,  that 
the  children  of  the  special  classes  are  given  a  very  specialized 
form  of  instruction  which  would  be  entirely  impossible  in  the 
ordinary  class  room.  There  is  no  better  example  in  our  system 
of  the  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  child. 
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Looking  forward  to  the  future  development  of  this  work 
there  are  two  provisions  that  should  be  made:  First,  classes 
should  be  formed  to  care  for  institutional  cases.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  special  class  proper  to  provide  for  improvable  cases, 
but  below  this  grade  there  are  many  in  our  schools  who  are  a 
clog  upon  the  regular  classes  which  they  attend  and  who  are 
receiving  nothing  in  the  way  of  care  adjusted  to  their  needs. 
Owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  state  institutions  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  they  can  secure  admission  there.  With 
the  completion  of  the  new  school  building  in  the  West  End  we 
shall  have  available  rooms  in  which  we  may  collect  from  several 
school  districts  enough  for  at  least  two  classes  of  children  that 
are  recognized  as  institutional  cases.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
may  be  provided  before  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Second, 
as  the  special  class  children  reach,  the  age  for  leaving  school 
the  need  of  after-care,  or  follow-up  work,  becomes  urgent.  In 
the  centers  for  the  older  children  they  can  be  prepared  for  some 
appropriate  employment,  but  cannot  be  given  self-direction. 
The  normal  person  can  guide  his  life  as  he  will,  but  the  sub- 
normal, young  or  old,  does  not  have  that  guiding  power  within. 
He  may  become  self-supporting  if  he  only  has  someone  to  do  the 
planning.  After  he  leaves  school  his  passions  and  powers  need 
outside  control  which  should  not  be  relaxed  at  least  until  he  is 
twenty-one.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
advisor  who  will  consult  with  employers,  cooperate  with  insti- 
tutions and  continue  the  guidance  begun  by  the  teachers.  Such 
follow-up  work  would  eventually  be  one  of  the  great  means  of 
preventing  pauperism,  crime  and  racial  degeneracy.  Such  a 
person  should  be  a  strong,  tactful,  persistent  woman  who  has 
been  a  teacher  of  mentally  defective  children  and  who  has  a 
broad  experience  in  life.  The  after-care  work  should  include 
obtaining  of  information  about  pupils,  securing  suitable  posi- 
tions, oversight  of  their  work  and  of  their  leisure  time. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  need,  numerous  instances  may  be  given, 
of  which  the  following  three  are  examples:  First,  "  A"  (a  special 
class  girl)  left  school  and  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  and  six  months,  in  December,  1913.  Her  record  has  been 
followed  up  until  June,  1915,  one  and  one-half  years  In  that 
time  she  worked  in  eighteen  different  places.  Second,  "B" 
began  work  in  September,  1914,  and  by  September,  1915,  she 
had  worked  in  eight  different  places.  Third,  "C,"  same  dates, 
had  worked  in  ten  different  places.    In  addition  to  this  they 
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have  each  been  out  of  work  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time. 
There  are  now  sixty-five  special  class  children  who  are  trying 
to  work.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  we  should  have  more 
knowledge  of  the  positions  that  are  open  to  such  children  in 
order  that  we  may  plan  our  work  so  we  may  train  them  for  what 
they  are  able  to  do.  This  would  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
advisor  who  is  assigned  to  their  after-care.  The  reaction  upon 
our  school  work  would  be  highly  profitable. 

Work  with  Physical  Defectives. 

There  are  five  types  of  children  with  physical  defects  whom 
we  are  endeavoring  to  improve  in  the  school  system : 

First. —  The  deaf,  who  have  good  instructional  opportunities 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  with  a  staff  of  fifteen  teachers  and 
144  children  below  high  school  grade.  Although  the  building 
is  overcrowded  the  character  of  the  work  is  exceptionally  fine, 
and  the  teachers  are  among  the  most  efficient  and  devoted  of 
the  entire  city.  The  school  lacks  facilities  for  training  the  older 
children  in  industries  that  would  make  them  self-supporting. 
This  is  a  serious  drawback  which  was  until  recently  relieved  in 
part  through  the  generous  assistance  of  Miss  Laura  Brooks, 
who  no  longer  feels  able  to  provide  the  trade  education  which 
she  supported  for  several  years.  The  teachers  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  fit  the  children  for  self-support,  and  the  principal 
of  the  school,  Miss  Jordan,  has  been  able  to  secure  private 
assistance  for  some  of  the  pupils  to  prepare  them  for  clerical 
work.  Our  manual  training  department  stands  ready  to  pro- 
vide industrial  opportunities  for  these  children,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  group  is  so  small  as  to  make  the  expense  per 
capita  seem  prohibitive  for  the  equipment  of  an  industrial 
school  that  would  really  meet  their  needs. 

Second. —  Under-nourished  or  anaemic  children.  These  are  in 
fifteen  open-air  rooms,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  equipped  for  the 
purpose  with  wraps,  reclining  chairs,  and  luncheon  facilities. 
There  seems  to  be  no  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
rooms.  So  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ventilation 
of  our  school  rooms  by  the  open-window  method  that  teachers 
feel  most  of  their  rooms  are,  to  all  intents,  open-air  rooms,  and 
the  principals  who  make  comparisons  between  the  children 
in  the  open-air  rooms  and  those  under  ordinary  conditions  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  after  many  years  of  trial  that  except 
for  markedly  defective  children  the  so-called  open-air  room  is 
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unnecessary.  Our  medical  inspector  is  giving  this  matter 
serious  consideration  this  year  but  has  not  as  yet  reached  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  advisability  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  number. 

Third. —  Hospital  Classes.  Children  with  tubercular  tend- 
ency are  followed  up  with  great  care  by  our  nurses,  and  cases  of 
infection  are  segregated  in  the  hospital  at  Mattapan.  These 
children  are  given  the  open-air  treatment,  and  two  teachers  are 
assigned  to  this  school,  where  they  have  about  forty  children. 
As  the  hospital  school  is  far  removed  from  our  own  schools 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  teachers  and  in  pro- 
viding the  equipment  and  supervision  that  the  children  deserve. 

Fourth. —  Children  with  defective  vision,  who  are  not  suitable 
candidates  for  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  These  are 
assembled  in  one  center  in  Roxbury.  There  are  twenty-two 
of  these  children,  most  of  whom  come  from  distant  parts  of  the 
city,  car  fare  being  provided  by  the  schools.  They  are  dis- 
tributed into  seven  classes,  though  most  of  the  work  has  to  be 
done  individually.  The  pupils,  with  one  exception,  have  better 
than  one-tenth  normal  vision.  An  experienced  oculist  has 
oversight  of  the  work,  and  two  teachers,  who  have  been  trained 
at  the  Perkins  Institute,  give  the  instruction,  which  includes 
the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  course  of  study  and  especially 
adapted  manual  work.  The  few  text-books  used  in  the  school 
are  especially  prepared  in  large  type.  Most  of  the  matter, 
however,  has  been  copied  in  large  script  by  the  teachers,  and 
much  of  the  work  is  taught  orally.  Most  of  the  written  work 
is  done  on  a  blackboard,  although  large  pencils  and  specially 
ruled  paper  are  used  to  some  extent.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  present  plan  of  work  is  that  the  class  is  isolated  from  any 
regular  grade  rooms.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  a 
suitable  room  in  connection  with  some  central  school  so  that 
the  pupils  might  go  to  the  regular  grade  rooms  for  oral  recita- 
tions, music,  physical  training  and  whatever  work  would  not 
overtax  their  eyes.  With  this  arrangement  more  pupils  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  class  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them  up  to  their  various  grades  could  be  dealt  with  more 
effectively.  A  second  center  also  is  to  be  desired  as  sufficient 
children  can  be  found  for  another  class.  As  soon  as  suitable 
accommodations  can  be  found  to  meet  the  two  needs  just  men- 
tioned, definite  recommendations  will  be  made. 

Fifth. —  The  speech  improvement  classes.  The  work  was 
organized  in  October,  1912,  in  two  centers  —  93  pupils  were 
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given  treatment  by  two  teachers.  During  the  school  term 
ending  in  July,  1914,  293  children  were  treated  in  four  centers. 
During  the  last  school  year  ending  July,  1915,  333  children 
were  treated,  collected  from  18  school  districts,  the  instruction 
being  given  by  five  teachers  to  19  different  groups  of  children. 
These  were  classified  as  follows: 


Stuttering,  plus  other  defects  . 
Backward  speech,  plus  other  defects 
Infantile  speech,  plus  other  defects  . 


167 
120 
46 


Up  to  December  1  of  this  year  there  have  been  375  admittances, 
and  since  the  beginning  646  children  have  been  treated.  By 
the  close  of  the  year  over  600  of  our  children  will  have  been 
corrected  of  their  speech  troubles.  The  work  is  so  planned  as 
to  avoid  undue  interference  or  interruption  of  the  children  in 
their  regular  grade  progress.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
work  fewer  than  ten  have  failed  of  promotion,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  have  attended  the  speech  improvement  classes. 
Each  group  receives  three  hours  of  corrective  work  a  week, 
except  the  very  young  children,  who  receive  two.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  28  different  groups  with  an  average 
attendance  of  13  children  to  a  group. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  many  to  see  the  program  that  is  pro- 
vided for  these  children.  The  following  is  the  program  for 
one  period:  15  minutes,  exercises  for  breath  control  and  voice 
development;  15  minutes,  exercises  in  applied  phonetic  work, 
word  building,  oral  expression,  etc.;  5-10  minutes,  exercises  for 
physical  correction  and  speech  exercises  of  a  recreative  kind;  15 
minutes,  exercises  for  free  oral  expression  in  language,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  physiology  and  hygiene;  10  minutes, 
exercises  for  free  conversation,  story-telling,  joke  or  puzzle 
periods,  speech  games;  30  minutes,  exercises  for  free  inten- 
sive practice  by  reading  poetry  or  prose,  reading  and  act- 
ing children's  plays,  and  by  debates.  A  second  period  of  correc- 
tion would  vary  in  exercises  but  the  underlying  principles  would 
be  the  same.  The  work  that  is  done  by  the  special  teachers 
is  so  intensive  and  the  skill  that  is  required  is  so  great  that  they 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  by  some 
specially  stimulating  course,  and  I  should  approve  of  making 
provision  to  permit  these  teachers  on  Friday  afternoons  to  take 
advantage  of  special  opportunities  offered  by  such  institutions 
as  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  the  Forsyth  Dental  College 
and  the  psychopathic  clinics. 
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It  is  also  advisable  that  two  additional  speech  centers  be  at 
once  provided  and  two  more  special  teachers  be  selected  for 
this  arduous  and  important  work.  It  has  been  pretty  well 
demonstrated  that  from  80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  children 
who  have  speech  defects  may  be  permanently  cured,  and  all 
may  be  improved  if  they  are  taken  early  enough  and  given 
corrective  treatment. 

One  of  the  centers  might  well  be  in  connection  with  a  down- 
town high  school  for  older  pupils  from  various  high  schools  who 
have  this  very  annoying  and  humiliating  defect.  There  are 
now  158  selected  cases  on  the  waiting  list  that  are  in  pressing 
need  of  treatment. 

Salesmanship. 

The  teaching  of  salesmanship  in  high  and  continuation 
schools  has  been  extended  until  it  now  embraces  classes  in 
nine  high  schools,  in  six  stores  and  in  both  La  Grange  and 
Boylston  street  buildings  of  the  continuation  school.  Courses 
are  offered  in  the  Brighton,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  East 
Boston,  Girls',  Practical  Arts,  Roxbury,  South  Boston  and 
West  Roxbury  high  schools.  Three  groups  of  girls  14  to  16 
years  of  age  who  are  at  work  in  small  stores  scattered  over 
the  city  meet  at  48  Boylston  street  for  instruction  twice  a 
week.  There  are  five  stores  employing  a  sufficient  number  of 
girls  14  to  16  years  of  age  so  that  they  may  be  taught  in 
classes  assembled  in  those  stores.  There  are  nine  such  classes 
and  they  assemble  in  their  respective  stores  for  instruction 
twice  a  week.  There  is  one  store  in  which  two  classes  of  girls 
16  to  21  years  of  age  who  are  members  of  the  voluntary  con- 
tinuation school  are  given  instruction  four  times  a  week. 
These  store  groups  are  all  organized  and  taught  as  a  part  of 
the  continuation  school.  In  addition  there  is  one  group  of 
salesmanship  pupils  from  miscellaneous  sources  that  meets  in 
the  continuation  school  quarters  at  25  La  Grange  street. 

Salesmanship  in  High  Schools. 
The  teachers  in  salesmanship  in  high  schools  were  secured 
from  among  the  trained  teachers  in  the  salesmanship  school 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  and  Simmons  College.  Each  teacher  has  classes  in  one 
or  more  high  schools  and  has  at  least  one  store  class.  Coopera- 
tion between  school  and  store  is  stimulated  by  the  follow-up 
work  of  the  teachers,  who  observe  pupils  while  at  work  in  the 
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stores  and  endeavor  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
them  outside  of  the  class  room.  Weekly  teachers'  meetings 
are  held  at  which  store  problems  are  considered.  Pupils  are 
interviewed  and  advised  concerning  their  choice  of  the  course, 
either  by  the  teacher  of  salesmanship  or  the  head  of  the  sales- 
manship department  before  they  are  placed  in  the  classes. 
Health,  punctuality,  appearance  and  fitness  for  store  work  are 
considered  by  the  teacher  in  the  selection  of  her  classes. 

The  high  school  course  is  elective  and  is  limited  to  seniors, 
except  in  the  Girls'  and  Roxbury  high  schools,  where  it  is  offered 
in  both  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  general,  seven  points 
are  credited  toward  a  diploma  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  year's  work;  three  for  salesmanship  and  general  store  subjects, 
three  for  the  study  of  textiles  and  one  for  color  and  design  as 
applied  to  clothing,  furnishings  and  other  materials.  No  text- 
books are  used.  Special  reading  and  the  study  of  merchandise 
papers  together  with  home  work  on  textile  samples  are  required. 
Laboratory  practice  comprises  actual  work  in  more  than  twenty 
cooperating  stores  on  Saturdays,  Mondays  and  during  vaca- 
tion periods.  Pupils  who  are  able  to  maintain  an  "A"  or  "B" 
grade  in  school  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  stores  for  practice  work 
on  Mondays  during  the  school  hours.  The  value  of  the  store- 
practice  is  enhanced  by  the  after-discussion  of  teachers  with 
their  classes  of  principles  of  salesmanship  as  learned  through 
actual  practice.  A  lesson  in  business  honesty  may  be  indelibly 
impressed  upon  a  pupil's  mind  when  at  work  better  than  any 
amount  of  study  and  recitation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
value  of  the  knowledge  received  from  " doing  something"  and 
from  the  application  of  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
English  to  business  use.  The  feeling  that  the  girls  get  from  this 
experience  that  their  studies  in  school  have  a  definite  end  in 
view  is  of  vital  importance.  The  course  pursued  in  high  school 
is  as  follows: 

I.    Salesmanship  (3  points). 

a.    General  salesmanship  subjects. 

Department  store  organization  and  system. 
Demonstration  in  selling  in  class  with  class  criticism. 
Class  conference  on  important  salesmanship  subjects:  Care 

of  stock;  service;  waste  in  business,  etc. 
Practical  experience  in  stores. 

Store  experience  discussions;  application  of  basal  principles. 
Individual  conferences  as  a  result  of  teacher's  follow-up 
work. 
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b.  Arithmetic. 

Sales  slip  practice  and  store  system. 

Drill  in  addition,  multiplication,  fractions,  percentage. 

Business  forms. 

c.  Economics. 

Meaning  of  capital  and  wages. 
Relation  of  expenditure  to  income. 
The  spending  of  money. 
The  saving  of  money. 

d.  Business  ethics. 

Relation  of  conduct,  hygiene,  clothing,  recreation  and  use 
of  leisure  time  to  a  business  position. 
II.    Textiles  (3  points). 

Intensive  study  of  fibers:  Wool,  silk,  cotton,  linen. 
.  Manufacture  —  factory  visits. 
Fabrics. 

Transportation  and  industrial  conditions  in  relation  to  cost. 
III.    Color  and  design  (1  point). 

As  applied  to  clothing,  furnishings  and  other  merchandise  exhibits; 
display. 

Together,  store  and  school  have  set  about  the  task  of  accom- 
plishing that  which  has  proven  to  be  mutually  beneficial  and 
industrially  sound  for  the  girl  who  would  otherwise  merely  drift 
into  the  store  and  perhaps  out  again  into  other  employment. 
The  stores  at  first  agreed  to  use  as  many  high  school  pupils  as 
possible  in  their  junior  positions  on  Saturdays  and  during  busy 
holiday  seasons.  They  are  now  looking  to  the  high  schools  for 
their  entire  supply  of  so-called  "junior  specials." 

During  the  year  1915  the  stores  afforded  pupils  in  salesman- 
ship classes  a  very  extended  opportunity  for  practice.  The 
pupils  were  paid  at  rates  varying  from  $0.75  to  $1.50  a  day 
according  to  the  hours  and  the  kind  of  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Personal  records  were  kept  of  store  work,  and  the 
following  table  for  the  year  1915  is  an  exhibit  of  the  store  prac- 
tice of  high  school  pupils  for  the  year: 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Amount 

High  School. 

Teacher. 

Girls 

Days' 

of  Money 

In  Class. 

Practice. 

Earned. 

Miss  Ivy. 

14 

109 

$141  75 

Miss  Parker. 

12 

90 

127  25 

Miss  Sawyer. 

35 

447 

519  00 

Miss  Parker. 

17 

290 

423  75 

Miss  Goodwin. 

52 

873 

1,050  00 

Miss  Goodwin. 

63 

407 

514  00 

Miss  Ivy. 

35 

175 

131  25 

Miss  Taff . 

32 

426 

479  00 

Miss  Taff. 

17 

210 

276  50 

West  Roxbury  

Miss  Ivy. 

17 

282 

350  50 

Total,  9  high  schools  

5  teachers. 

294 

3,309 

$4,013  00 
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Girls  are  secured  for  Saturday  employment  by  the  employ- 
ment managers  in  the  stores  through  the  office  of  the  director  of 
salesmanship.  An  intelligent  effort  is  made  to  select  the  right 
girl  for  the  work  required,  keeping  in  mind  the  training  which 
each  girl  needs  and  her  experience.  Tact  and  discretion  are 
required  in  the  filling  of  places  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  punctuality  and  reliability. 

Girls  become  acquainted  with  the  store  systems  in  this 
manner.  A  group  of  thirty  girls  is  selected  from  the  nine  high 
schools  and  asked  to  serve  in  a  particular  store  from  three  to  five 
o'clock,  one  day  a  week,  for  special  instruction  in  the  store 
system.  After  a  few  lessons  they  begin  their  regular  Saturday 
work.  In  this  manner  four  groups  were  instructed  last  fall  in 
two  of  the  largest  stores  where  the  girls  have  since  worked  as 
cashiers  and  in  selling  positions.  A  uniform  wage  of  $1  per 
day  has  been  established  for  this  service.  The  girls  are  at 
all  times  considered  as  school  pupils  and  are  under  the  direction 
and  discipline  of  the  schools.  No  attempt  is  made  to  place 
graduates  in  permanent  positions,  emphasis  having  been  put 
throughout  the  course  upon  the  necessity  of  their  making  the 
proper  application  for  a  permanent  position.  A  large  percent- 
age of  last  year's  graduates  of  the  salesmanship  course  is  now 
at  work  in  the  stores,  however,  and  are  earning  from  $6  to  $10 
weekly. 

Salesmanship  in  Continuation  School. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  salesmanship  work  in  the 
continuation  school:  pupils  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  school;  and  those  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  attending  it  voluntarily.  The  law 
requires  the  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  to  attend 
the  school  four  hours  a  week  on  their  employer's  time.  The 
studies  as  specialized  in  the  school  are: 

Arithmetic. —  Combination  drill  to  develop  power,  accuracy 
and  alertness  in  addition ;  subtraction;  multiplication;  division 
of  whole  numbers  and  of  fractions.  Units  of  United  States 
money;  measures  of  length,  inches,  yards;  measures  of  quan- 
tity, gross,  dozen,  quire,  etc.;  cash  and  personal  accounts; 
fractions  commonly  used  in  business;  English  and  French 
money;  bills  and  accounting ;  bank  checks;  receipts;  orders  for 
goods;  interest,  commission,  discounts. 

Spelling. —  Names  of  departments  in  store;  names  of  articles 
of  merchandise  in  store;  names  of  positions  in  store;  names  of 
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streets  in  Boston;  names  of  towns  near  Boston;  names  of  other 
towns  in  New  England;  names  of  states  with  abbreviations; 
family  names;  words  misspelled  in  notebooks;  French  words 
used  in  the  store  (spelling  combined  with  notebook  and  other 
written  work). 

Hygiene. —  Personal  appearance ;  bathing;  care  of  feet;  foods 
and  digestion;  care  of  the  teeth;  dress;  the  Board  of  Health; 
ventilation;  correct  standing  and  walking;  recreation  and  read- 
ing; formation  of  habits. 

Textiles. —  Fibres;  spinning;  weaving;  raw  material  of 
cotton  (2  lessons);  manufacturing  processes  (3  lessons); 
finished  product  (3  lessons) ;  linen  (4  lessons) ;  silk  (6  lessons)  ; 
wool  (6  lessons). 

English. —  Friendly  letter;  business  letter;  ordering  goods 
with  replies;  notebook  work;  comparison  of  adjectives;  forma- 
tion of  plurals  and  possessives;  adjectives  for  store  work; 
masculine  and  feminine  forms  of  nouns;  comparison  of  adverbs; 
use  of  personal  pronouns;  irregular  verbs;  right  work  for  right 
merchandise. 

Civics. —  Opportunities  for  Boston  citizens  (libraries,  parks, 
buildings,  lectures,  concerts,  educational,  charitable,  bathing, 
hospitals);  city  government;  police  department;  fire  depart- 
ment; trolley  rides  and  chances  for  recreation;  responsibility  — 
of  citizens;  postal  service  (this  is  also  connected  with  hygiene 
and  English). 

Commercial  Geography. —  Boston's  harbor;  Boston  as  a 
commercial  center;  New  England  as  a  manufacturing  center; 
highways  of  commerce  —  rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  canals,  railroads, 
etc.;  means  of  communication;  transportation  related  to 
merchandise  in  store;  Central  Atlantic  States  (manufacturing); 
Mississippi  valley  (farming) ;  Southern  States  (cotton) ;  Rocky 
Mountains  (minerals,  wool);  Pacific  States  (fruits,  wool); 
system  of  Great  Lakes;  importations  from  foreign  countries 
(related  and  connected  both  with  the  store  and  the  textiles). 

Store  Topics. —  Store  organization;  store  system;  sales  slip 
practice;  waste  in  business;  store  directory;  business  quali- 
fications; truthfulness  in  business;  courtesy;  work  (dignity 
and  responsibility);  relation  to  employer;  relation  to  fellow 
workers;  care  of  stock;  approach  to  customer;  use  of  talking 
points;  suggestion;  decision;  demonstration  sales. 

Boston  merchants  have  shown  a  willingness  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  the  salesmanship  classes  for  fourteen  to  six- 
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teen-year  children.  Wherever  possible,  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  groups  of  fifteen  to  twenty  children  are 
organized  as  a  class  in  the  store,  usually  in  the  employees'  rest 
room,  the  lunchroom  or  the  schoolroom  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  store.  The  stores  also  provide  the  furniture, 
the  heat  and  the  light  without  charge.  The  public  schools 
provide  supplies  and  teachers.  The  teachers  of  salesmanship 
in  the  high  schools  also  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
continuation  school  classes  located  in  stores.  At  this  writing 
there  are  300  pupils  enrolled  in  the  store  groups.  These  groups 
appear  to  have  passed  an  experimental  stage.  Through  the 
awakened  interest  in  school  and  the  efforts  of  teachers  to  help 
each  individual  a  number  of  pupils  have  gone  back  to  regular 
full-time  day  schools  to  finish  their  high  school  course.  Many 
promotions  in  the  stores  have  been  traced  directly  to  the  work 
in  the  store  classes.  There  is  a  general  functioning  of  the  work 
and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  unusual  interest  shown  by  the 
salesmanship  pupils. 

The  salesmanship  work  in  the  high  school  was  first  under- 
taken in  April,  1912.  In  the  fall  of  1913  a  department  of  sales- 
manship was  organized  with  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince  as  director. 
Miss  Isabel  C.  Bacon  was  later  added  as  assistant  director, 
and  since  the  severance  of  Mrs.  Prince's  connection  with  the 
department  last  summer  Miss  Bacon  has  been  acting  director. 

Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools. 

This  large  department  of  our  service,  consisting  of  more  than 
600  teachers  and  more  than  25,000  students,  includes  the  even- 
ing schools  (high,  elementary  and  industrial),  and  the  con- 
tinuation schools  (compulsory  and  voluntary),  and  requires  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $150,000. 

Evening  Schools. 
The  evening  elementary  schools  have  slowly  increased  from 
5,470  in  1910  to  7,025  in  1915.  In  per  cent  of  attendance, 
however,  they  have  increased  from  68  per  cent  to  84  per  cent, 
and  in  the  number  of  schools  from  14  to  21  per  cent.  The  per 
capita  cost  on  the  other  hand  has  decreased  from  $17.32  to 
$14.41.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  compulsory  continuation 
schools  the  evening  elementary  schools  have  become  largely 
schools  for  immigrants.  Last  year,  out  of  a  total  enrollment 
of  12,182,  only  1,653  persons  were  born  in  the  United  States. 
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In  the  evening  high  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  an 
enrollment  of  5,989,  4,613  were  born  in  the  United  States.  On 
account  of  the  cessation  of  immigration  for  the  past  year,  the 
attendance  this  winter  in  the  evening  elementary  schools  has 
fallen  off  about  2,000,  although  the  evening  high  schools  have 
maintained  their  standard  enrollment.  It  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  still  further  shrinkage  another  year  in  the  schools 
for  immigrants,  although  the  general  civic  agitation  to  rouse 
the  public  to  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  immigrant 
education,  in  order  to  make  one  united  and  loyal  nation  out 
of  our  different  peoples,  may  prevent  the  number  of  immigrant 
students  from  diminishing  materially. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  readjust  the  evening  elementary 
schools  to  meet  much  more  adequately  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  immigrants.  They  have  been  classified  according  to 
race,  education,  and  proficiency  in  English.  A  course  of  study 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  needs  is  in  process  of  construction. 
The  training  of  teachers  especially  for  instructing  foreigners 
was  begun  a  year  ago  and  another  course  is  now  in  operation 
on  Friday  evenings  for  the  seniors  of  the  Normal  School,  who 
will  become  eligible  next  year;  also  for  all  properly  qualified 
teachers.  The  course  consists  not  only  of  special  method  and 
technique  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners  but  also  the  obser- 
vation of  model  teaching  to  give  the  proper  equipment  to  those 
who  contemplate  teaching  in  evening  elementary  schools. 

Special  attendance  officers  are  now  assigned  to  the  task  of 
enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  with  regard  to  illit- 
erate minors,  and  their  attendance  at  evening  school  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  average  attendance  last  year  was  84  per 
cent.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  evening  school  term 
should  be  lengthened  for  immigrant  classes.  At  present  the 
term  is  twenty-two  weeks,  four  nights  a  week.  An  addition 
of  seven  weeks  for  three  nights  a  week  in  ten  centers  would 
be  none  too  much.  At  the  present  time  outside  agencies  con- 
tinue the  work  where  the  evening  schools  leave  off.  The  addi- 
tional expense  would  be  about  $8,000,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
city  to  provide  for  the  special  instruction  of  foreigners  rather 
than  the  duty  of  a  private  agency. 

Citizenship  classes  have  been  in  operation  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  These  classes  are  designed  to  interest  foreigners  in 
becoming  citizens  and  to  train  them  to  meet  requirements. 
They  consist  of  beginner's  classes  in  which  the  necessity  of 
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naturalization  is  emphasized  and  community  civics  is  taught 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  English,  and  advanced  classes 
in  charge  of  the  first  assistants  of  the  schools,  who  give  instruc- 
tion in  United  States  history  and  government  and  in  the 
technical  requirements  necessary  to  obtain  naturalization 
papers. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Naturalization  is  cooperating 
with  the  schools  in  this  work  by  furnishing  the  schools  with 
names  and  addresses  of  all  applicants  for  first  or  second  citizen 
papers.  The  leaders  of  the  various  nationalities  must  be 
interested  in  the  work  that  is  being  undertaken,  and  the 
employers  must  be  enlisted  in  a  campaign  of  cooperation. 

Continuation  Schools. 
(Voluntary.) 

In  1910  the  present  director  of  evening  and  continuation 
schools  was  assigned  to  a  study  of  this  question  and  the  first 
continuation  school  class  was  enrolled  in  that  year.  Since 
that  time  eleven  different  types  of  continuation  school  work 
have  been  planned  and  authorized  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The 
work  that  is  offered  in  these  voluntary  classes  is  similar  to  that 
done  in  the  evening  elementary  schools.  The  reason  for  the 
daytime  classes  of  the  continuation  school  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  places  of  employment  of  the  people  who  desire  to  attend 
are  centralized,  and  employers  can  insist  on  their  employees 
giving  part  of  their  time  to  courses  that  are  closely  adapted 
to  their  needs.  It  has  been  found  that  modern  language 
classes  (especially  for  women)  can  be  conducted  in  the  afternoon 
with  well  filled  classes,  while  in  the  evening  it  is  difficult  to  get 
sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  teacher. 
Non-English  speaking  mothers  are  unable  to  attend  evening 
school  on  account  of  home  duties,  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
these  women  are  eager  to  learn  English  and  American  standards 
of  citizenship  if  they  may  have  an  opportunity  in  afternoon 
classes.  For  example,  a  school  which  has  been  opened  in  the 
West  End  is  attended  by  150  adult  foreign  women.  They  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  meeting  twice  a  week.  They  bring 
their  children  with  them,  and  these  are  cared  for  in  the  nursery. 
Their  progress  is  remarkable,  and  their  interest  such  that  they 
desire  four  afternoons  instead  of  two. 

The  household  arts  classes  were  established  to  meet  the 
needs  of  unskilled  factory  workers,  most  of  whom  marry  at  an 
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early  age,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  coming  from  candy  fac- 
tories located  in  the  North  End.  Employers  have  cooperated 
heartily  with  these  classes,  allowing  groups  of  their  workers 
to  attend  four  hours  per  week  without  loss  of  pay.  The 
instruction  has  consisted  of  general  housekeeping  and  home- 
making  in  a  suite  of  four  rooms  equipped  for  housekeeping.  It 
is  probable  that  household  arts  classes  such  as  these  and  such 
as  those  that  are  conducted  in  the  evening  schools  would  meet 
with  a  ready  response  from  home  makers  if  offered  in  the  day- 
time in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  needs  of  some  are  already 
met  in  the  evening  centers  but  a  larger  number  would  welcome 
such  an  opportunity. 

(Compulsory.) 

Compulsory  continuation  schools  for  young  workers  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  were  made  possible  by  a  law 
enacted  in  1913.  The  director  of  evening  and  continuation 
schools  was  in  a  large  degree  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the 
act,  as  he  likewise  was  for  the  plan  of  organization  which  has 
been  established  in  this  city.  It  was  necessary  to  form  a  new 
type  of  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  specific  group,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  strongly  individualistic  and  unsuited  to 
the  opportunity  and  method  of  the  regular  school.  The  state 
authorities  were  consulted,  all  educational  material  bearing 
upon  the  subject  was  consulted,  employers  were  visited  and 
consulted  and  made  ready  for  the  change  in  conditions  of 
employment,  teachers  were  given  a  five  months7  course  of 
training,  and  a  large  building  on  La  Grange  street  was  secured, 
remodeled  and  equipped  especially  for  industrial  and  related 
academic  work.  The  school  started  without  a  principal  in 
October,  1914.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  found 
necessary  to  place  a  competent  principal  in  charge,  which  was 
done  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Owen  D.  Evans,  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  voluntary  continuation  school  service. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  school  took  from  employers, 
whether  they  wished  or  not,  their  young  employees  for  four 
hours  a  week,  it  has  made  good  from  the  beginning  with  employ- 
ers and  pupils,  and  the  civic  and  economic  value  of  the  work 
is  now  generally  recognized.  The  enrollment  this  year  is  3,390, 
an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  over  last  year.  Several  classes 
have  been  placed  in  stores  and  factories,  but  since  the  small 
employers  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  large  ones,  the 
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majority  of  pupils  must  be  housed  by  the  city.  The  present 
accommodations  are  now  inadequate,  and  a  larger  range  of 
prevocational  opportunity  should  be  provided  in  the  system 
of  education.  This  can  be  secured  when  the  industrial  school 
moves  out  of  the  Brimmer  building. 

The  school  has  been  carefully  examined  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  by  many  visitors  from  other  states,  by  a  com- 
petent advisory  committee,  and  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  has  also  been  critically 
scrutinized  by  the  investigating  committee  appointed  by  the 
Finance  Commission.  One  and  all  have  pronounced  the  school 
worthy  of  confidence  and  support.  The  children  are  of  legal 
school  age  and  have  the  right  of  membership  in  the  regular 
high  school,  costing  more  than  $80  per  capita  per  year,  while 
the  continuation  school  is  serving  their  needs,  perhaps  better 
than  the  high  schools  possibly  can,  at  an  extreme  cost  to  the 
city  not  to  exceed  $16  per  capita. 

To  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  impressions  of  pupils 
as  to  the  results  accomplished  by  the  continuation  school 
and  to  learn  their  real  attitude  toward  the  school,  a  series  of 
questions  was  answered  by  over  a  thousand  pupils,  each  of 
whom  had  been  in  attendance  for  a  considerable  period.  Pupils 
were  requested  to  answer  fearlessly,  stating  what  they  thought 
even  though  it  might  be  unfavorable  to  the  school. 

Over  90  per  cent  replied  that  the  continuation  school  had 
helped  them  in  English,  and  over  85  per  cent  that  the  school  had 
helped  them  in  arithmetic.  Replies  indicated  that  nearly 
80  per  cent  were  spending  their  leisure  time  in  a  manner  that 
could  be  approved.  Over  30  per  cent  replied  that  the  school 
had  helped  them  in  their  present  positions  and  a  like  number 
had  received  promotions  in  their  present  places  of  employment. 
Over  80  per  cent  had  been  with  the  same  employer  since  enter- 
ing the  school.  Over  85  per  cent  asserted  that  they  liked  the 
continuation  school;  over  95  per  cent  liked  the  continuation 
school  better  than  the  regular  day  school,  and  nearly  55  per 
cent  preferred  the  continuation  school  to  evening  school. 
Of  those  employed  on  a  weekly  wage  over  90  per  cent  reported 
no  deductions  because  of  continuation  school  attendance. 
More  than  65  per  cent  declared  that  they  had  a  more  definite 
idea  of  what  they  would  like  to  be  in  the  future  than  they  had 
before  entering  the  school. 
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School  Attendance  of  Young  Workers  During  Periods  of 
Unemployment. 

The  director  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  classes  in  the  con- 
tinuation school  for  continuous  attendance  of  those  who  are 
temporarily  out  of  employment. 

Employment  of  children  is  usually  of  a  temporary  nature  with  frequent 
change  of  job  and  varying  periods  of  unemployment.  A  strict  compliance 
with  existing  law  would  force  each  child  back  into  school  immediately 
upon  termination  of  his  employment,  where  he  would  remain  until  a  new 
position  could  be  secured.  It  is  educationally  impracticable  to  force  a 
child  back  into  regular  school  class  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks.  Seldom 
can  he  be  properly  classified  in  courses  where  the  unit  is  a  year's  work;  he 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  other  pupils,  and  the  idea  of  self -improvement  through 
study  becomes  more  revolting  to  him.  When  a  child  under  sixteen  leaves 
the  regular  school  to  enter  employment,  he  becomes  a  charge  of  the  con- 
tinuation school.  In  case  a  child  could  be  and  were  compelled  to  return 
to  the  regular  school  during  periods  of  unemployment,  he  would  again 
come  back  to  the  continuation  school  upon  securing  a  new  position.  The 
child's  work  at  the  continuation  school  would  be  frequently  interrupted 
by  brief  periods  of  attendance  at  the  regular  day  school. 

The  continuation  school  is  in  a  better  position  to  serve  the  interests  of 
children  during  temporary  unemployment  than  is  the  regular  school,  both 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  instruction  is  organized  and  because  of  the 
facilities  which  the  school  possesses  for  securing  re-employment.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  children  receiving  employment  certificates  on  the  date  of  this 
writing,  nineteen  were  placed  in  positions  by  the  continuation  school. 

Children  who  are  temporarily  unemployed  should  be  required  to  attend 
continuation  school  regularly  for  four  hours  per  day  or  twenty  hours  per 
week,  and  such  attendance  should  be  interpreted  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  This  arrangement  affords  sufficient  time  in  which  the 
child  may  look  for  work;  it  affords  opportunity  for  special  instruction 
for  specific  employment  and  it  centralizes  responsibility  for  the  child's 
welfare.  No  other  arrangement  promises  to  be  as  effective  in  serving  the 
interests  of  these  children  and  reducing  the  number  and  length  of  periods 
of  unemployment  in  which  habits  of  idleness  and  bad  conduct  are  most 
easily  formed. 

Conclusion. 

This  report  gives  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  progress  of  the 
year  and  of  the  work  that  is  under  the  supervision  of  special 
directors  or  heads  of  departments.  In  the  following  appendices 
the  first  three  are  an  elaboration  in  detail  of  matters  briefly 
mentioned  elsewhere.  The  superintendent  has  avoided  as  far 
as  possible  extended  treatment  of  the  remarkable  work  that  is 
being  done  in  the  common  branches  because  the  report  of  the 
director  of  promotion  and  educational  measurement  dwells  at 
length  upon  improvements  that  are  under  way  in  the  funda- 
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mental  branches  of  the  elementary  course  of  study.  In  like 
manner  the  development  of  the  intermediate  or  junior  high 
school  and  also  the  development  of  the  extended  use  of  school 
buildings  have  been  so  thoroughly  treated  in  the  reports  by 
Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  and  by  the  director  of  the 
extended  use  of  the  public  schools  that  further  discussion  of 
these  matters  would  be  superfluous  at  this  time. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  Finance 
Commission  has  appointed  an  investigating  committee  to 
report  upon  methods  of  school  organization  that  would  lead 
to  greater  economy,  and  upon  the  value  of  many  of  the  newer 
forms  of  school  activities.  Their  suggestions  are  not  available 
at  the  time  of  preparation  of  this  report  but  will  no  doubt  call 
for  special  consideration  in  the  next  report,  so  far  as  they  per- 
tain to  educational  matters. 

FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
INVESTIGATION  AND  MEASUREMENT. 


In  accordance  with  your  request  I  herewith  submit  my  annual 
report  on  the  department  of  which  I  am  director.  Because  the 
department  is  of  such  recent  origin,  it  seems  desirable  to 
present  more  details  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary. 

I.    SUPERVISION  OF  REVISION  OF  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  Director's  Assignment. 

Supervision  of  the  revision  of  the  elementary  course  of  study 
was  assigned  to  two  assistant  superintendents  and  to  the  direc- 
tor of  this  department.  Mr.  Walter  S.  Parker  has  had  charge 
of  the  conferences  of  teachers  on  first  grade  syllabus,  and  Mrs. 
Ellor  Carlisle  Ripley  has  had  charge  of  the  conferences  of  second 
and  third  grade  teachers  and  of  the  preparation  of  the  syllabus 
for  each  of  these  grades.  The  director  was  assigned  the  super- 
vision of  the  conferences  of  teachers  and  the  preparation  of  the 
syllabuses  for  Grades  IV.  to  VIII. ,  inclusive.  Besides  this 
assignment,  the  department  has  also  participated  in  the  work 
on  the  syllabuses  for  Grades  I.,  II.  and  III.,  chiefly  through  its 
committees  on  standards  in  arithmetic  and  English. 

The  fact  that  the  department  has  an  interest  in  defining 
minimum  essentials  and  in  establishing  objective  standards  of 
achievement  in  the  various  subjects  in  each  grade,  probably 
accounts  for  this  supervisory  assignment  to  the  director. 

Cooperative  Method  of  Revision. 
a.    Teacher  Participation  in  the  Revision. 
The  present  method  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  teachers 
in  the  revision  of  the  course  of  study  is  not  new  in  Boston.  The 
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"  Provisional  Course,"  adopted  in  1909  and  used  since  that 
time,  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  course  was  prepared  by  committees  of  teachers  working 
with  the  supervisory  officers. 

Such  utilization  of  the  knowledge,  ability,  and  experience  of 
teachers  has  the  advantage  of  building  up  a  practical  course  of 
study  based  on  class-room  experience,  of  securing  the  sympa- 
thetic understanding  by  the  teachers  of  the  course  when  adopted 
and  of  affording  helpful  stimulus  and  proper  encouragement  to 
the  teaching  staff  which  must  follow  from  such  professional 
recognition. 

The  following  tabulation  will  give  some  conception  of  the 
number  of  teachers  who  have  participated  in  the  course  of 
study  revision.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  other  teachers  may 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  already  engaged  in  the  revision  of 
the  course  for  the  upper  grades. 


Teacher  Committees. 


Subjects. 

Grades. 

Total 

Group 
Totals. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

27 

14 

6 

11 

9 

12 

79 

6 

19. 
5 
32 
37 
21" 

13 

25 

31 

43. 

8 

3 

1 

104 

5 
32 
37 

133 

8 
10 

1 

Arithmetic  and  Seat  Work  in 

6 

19 

5 

Geography  

9 
5 

5 
6 

7 
10 

5 
6 

6 
10 

6 

15 

Oral  English  and  Sense  Train- 
ing  

13 

19 

6 

Reading,  Stories  and  Litera- 

6 
7 

5 
8 

00  00 

4 
8 

8 
12 

Written  and  Spoken  English, 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Pen- 

8 

4 

6 
1 

Use    of   Books   in  School 

Total  

27 

61 

47 

41 

30 

44 

32 

48 

330 

330 
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Committees  on  Standards. 


Arithmetic  ■    .  11 

English   12 

Reading,  Stories  and  Literature   10 

Written  and  Spoken  English   9 

Geography   11 

Grade  V  .      .      .  5 

History   9 

—  67 


b.  Purposes  of  the  Teacher  Conferences. 

When  the  teacher  committees  on  course  of  study  revision 
were  organized,  each  member  was  furnished  with  the  following 
statement  of  the  purposes  of  such  conferences  : 

1.  To  make  such  revisions  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
various  subjects  as  experience  in  their  use  indicates  necessary 
or  desirable. 

2.  To  eliminate  obsolete  topics  in  each  subject. 

3.  To  extend  the  remaining  outline  of  topics  to  be  covered 
in  each  subject  into  a  more  comprehensive  syllabus  where  that 
is  desirable. 

4.  To  indicate  in  those  syllabuses  the  Major  and  Minor 
topics. 

5.  To  separate  as  far  as  possible  the  matters  of  knowledge 
or  content  and  the  matters  of  ability  or  technique. 

(For  example,  in  arithmetic  a  pupil  should  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  percentage,  interest,  taxes  and  insurance,  and  should 
also  acquire  the  ability  to  perform  accurately  the  fundamental 
processes  in  computation.) 

6.  To  indicate  as  far  as  possible  an  irreducible  minimum  of 
accomplishment  stated  in  terms  of  content  or  technique,  or 
both,  which  should  become  the  permanent  acquisition  of  each 
pupil  in  each  subject  in  each  grade. 

7.  To  indicate  supplementary  or  additional  work  which 
teachers  should  cover  in  each  subject  by  grades. 

8.  To  suggest  methods  of  teaching  difficult  topics  in  various 
subjects  by  giving  lesson-plans  on  such  topics. 

c.  Work  of  Committees  on  Standards. 

After  teachers  had  prepared  their  reports  in  accordance  with 
the  above  instructions,  they  were  typewritten  and  distributed 
to  the  various  committees  on  standards  ("  arithmetic,  English, 
geography,  and  history"),  together  with  several  elementary 
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masters.  These  committees  have  reviewed  the  courses  of 
study  in  order  to  give  coherence  to  the  work  outlined  for  the 
various  grades.  These  committees  have  further  assisted  the 
department  in  defining  the  minimum  requirements  and  in 
setting  up  reasonable  standards  of  achievement  for  various 
subjects  and  grades. 

d.  Participation  of  Others. 
After  the  committees  on  standards  made  their  suggestions, 
the  courses  were  passed  on  to  others  for  further  consideration. 
For  example,  the  first  grade  syllabus  was  reviewed  by  the 
members  of  the  staff  in  the  department  of  practice  and  training, 
and  many  valuable  suggestions  were  offered.  Parts  or  all  of 
the  course  for  a  grade  have  been  referred  to  assistant  superin- 
tendents concerned.  The  course  of  study  in  hygiene  has  been 
approved  by  the  director  of  school  hygiene.  Finally,  all  sylla- 
buses have  been  presented  to  the  board  of  superintendents  for 
their  suggestions  and  approval. 

Form  of  the  Syllabuses. 
a.    Parts  I.  and  II.  Explained. 

Each  grade  syllabus  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I.  con- 
sists of  a  statement  of  aims,  minimum  requirements,  and  objec- 
tive standards  in  each  subject.  Part  II.  consists  of  suggestions 
on  subject-matter,  methods,  and  minimum  requirements. 
Part  L,  therefore,  should  be  considered  as  the  course  of  study, 
and  Part  II.  as  offering  suggestions  which  have  been  found 
helpful  by  teachers. 

This  form  of  syllabus  has  required  an  entire  recasting  of  the 
subject-matter  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  various  subjects. 
The  obsolete  matter  in  the  old  course  of  study  has  been  elim- 
inated and  considerable  new  matter  has  been  suggested.  More 
important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  course  has  been  very 
materially  reduced  in  amount.  No  one  who  has  not  partici- 
pated in  the  work  of  revision  will  appreciate  the  amount  of 
time  and  energy  which  teachers  and  others  have  put  into  the 
syllabuses  in  their  new  form. 

b.    New  Features  in  Part  I. 

The  following  new  features  are  being  introduced  into  Part  I. 
of  the  revised  syllabuses: 

1.  A  concise,  definite  statement  of  the  aims  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  teaching  of  each  subject  in  each  grade. 
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2.  A  statement  of  the  irreducible  minimum  requirement 
in  each  subject  in  each  grade. 

3.  A  definition  of  the  objective  standards  of  achievement  in 
various  subjects  as  far  as  they  have  been  worked  out. 

The  purpose  of  the  statement  of  aims  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  teaching  of  each  subject  is  to  assist  the  teacher  to  economize 
her  time  and  energy  through  the  adoption  of  a  definite  purpose. 
While  this  was  done  to  some  extent  in  the  "  Provisional  Course," 
yet  in  the  new  syllabus  even  more  definite  purposes  have  been 
defined.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  teachers  may  not  agree 
with  the  statements  of  aim,  but  it  seems  clear  that  until  teachers 
can  agree  on  the  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  of  teaching  each 
subject  in  each  grade,  they  will  be  teaching  aimlessly  or  will  be 
working  at  cross  purposes.  However  crude  the  statements 
of  aims  may  seem,  they  represent  a  serious  attempt  to  make 
teaching  more  vital,  more  direct,  and  more  purposeful. 

The  purpose  of  defining  the  irreducible  minimum  requirement 
in  each  subject  in  each  class  should  be  explained.  In  the 
" Provisional  Course"  so  much  was  provided  in  most  of  the 
subjects  that  it  was  hopelessly  impossible  for  any  teacher  to 
cover  the  course.  The  result  was  that  each  teacher  was  left 
largely  to  her  own  discretion  in  selecting  from  the  course  the 
topics  which  she  should  teach.  In  this  revision  of  the  course, 
those  topics  which  are  considered  of  fundamental  importance 
and  which,  therefore,  should  be  covered  by  every  teacher,  in 
every  grade,  and  in  every  school,  are  indicated  in  the  irreducible 
minimum  requirement.  In  the  earlier  grades  supplementary 
material,  over  and  above  the  minumum  requirements,  is  con- 
tained in  Part  II.  of  the  syllabus.  In  the  later  grades  the  com- 
plete subject-matter  will  be  presented  in  Part  I.,  and  the 
irreducible  minimum  will  be  clearly  indicated.  This  arrange- 
ment should  provide  for  much  more  uniform  achievement 
among  classes  in  different  schools  and  grades,  and  should  also 
assist  the  teacher  to  determine  what  subject-matter  should  be 
covered  in  the  year's  work. 

The  objective  standards  of  achievement,  which  are  being 
introduced  into  the  new  syllabuses,  are  of  two  kinds:  first, 
those  which  are  as  yet  purely  theoretical,  and  second,  those 
which  are  based  on  the  results  of  testing  work.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  department  to  put  the  theoretical  standards  on  a 
fact  basis  as  fast  as  tests  can  be  prepared  and  given.  Those 
standards  which  are  established  as  a  result  of  educational 
measurement  are  based  on  the  median  achievement  of  the 
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pupils  tested.  These  standards,  therefore,  represent  what  a 
normal  class  of  pupils  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish. They  also  set  up  a  standard  which  represents  what  the 
schools  are  now  accomplishing  in  the  various  subjects.  As  the 
results  of  school  work  improve,  these  standards  can  be  raised. 
The  standards,  therefore,  serve  not  only  to  indicate  a  reasonable 
achievement  for  normal  classes,  but  they  also  make  it  possible 
to  measure  the  improvement  of  children  in  the  various  subjects 
from  time  to  time. 

Present  Status  and  Future  Plans. 

The  syllabus  for  Grade  I.  is  now  in  use  in  the  schools.  The 
syllabuses  for  Grades  II.  and  III.  are  in  the  process  of  being 
printed,  and  should  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 

The  revisions  of  the  teacher  committee  reports  by  the  com- 
mittees on  standards  are  due  in  this  office  as  follows :  Grade  IV. 
by  March  1,  Grade  V.  by  April  1,  and  Grade  VI.  by  June  1.  It 
is  the  plan  to  edit  these  reports  and  prepare  the  manuscript  for 
the  printer  during  the  summer  months,  so  that  the  three  sylla- 
buses may  be  printed  as  one  school  document  and  distributed 
by  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September,  1916. 

The  revision  of  the  syllabuses  for  Grades  VII.  and  VIII. 
will  not  be  ready  until  some  time  during  the  next  school  year. 
Owing  to  the  present  lack  of  a  policy  as  to  junior  high  school 
classes,  or  as  to  differentiated  courses  for  pupils  in  the  two 
upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  it  has  not  been  clear 
just  how  the  courses  of  study  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
should  be  prepared.  It  seems  probable  now  that  the  syllabuses 
for  these  two  grades  will  be  printed  as  one  school  document. 
The  preparation  of  these  two  syllabuses  will  be  slow  because 
the  courses  of  study  in  history  and  in  geography  are  under- 
going a  thorough  reorganization  from  the  fourth  through  the 
eighth  grade.  As  a  result,  considerable  more  time  may  be  con- 
sumed in  the  revision  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

II.    A  PLAN  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  TEACHERS 

ON  MERIT. 
Introductory. 
When  the  department  of  educational  investigation  and 
measurement  was  established  by  the  School  Committee;  the 
person  appointed  head  of  that  department  was  given  the  title 
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"  Director  of  Promotion  and  Educational  Measurement." 
This  was  done  in  order  to  bring  into  prominence  that  part  of 
the  director's  work  which  has  to  do  with  the  organization  of  a 
plan  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  on  merit.  By  order  of  the 
superintendent,  the  director  began  work  at  once  on  a  plan  by 
which  all  appointments  to  higher  positions  in  the  public  school 
system  shall  be  placed  on  a  city-wide  merit  basis. 

This  is  not  the  proper  time  or  place  to  make  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  plan  of  promotion  which 
is  being  worked  out  for  Boston.  This  will  be  done  in  a  bulletin 
which  is  being  prepared  by  the  department.  It  is  appropriate, 
however,  to  indicate  in  general  the  situation  which  confronts 
the  department  in  its  work  on  this  problem.  The  following 
pages  contain  a  brief  description  of  some  elements  in  the 
situation. 

Superintendent  Makes  Appointments. 

The  rules  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  provide  that 
the  superintendent  "Shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board, 
appoint,  reappoint  and  remove  all  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  and  teachers;  provided  that  in  the  original  appointment 
of  subordinate  teachers  he  shall  consult  the  principal  of  the 
school  or  district,  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  thereof, 
or  the  director  of  a  special  department  if  the  appointment  is  in 
that  department.1" 

By  this  rule  the  superintendent  is  clearly  and  rightly  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers. 
As  a  responsible  executive  and  professional  administrator,  held 
largely  responsible  for  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  school 
system,  the  rules  give  the  superintendent  correspondingly  large 
authority  in  the  appointment  of  the  teaching  staff,  on  whose 
work  the  success  of  the  system  and  his  success  so  largely  depend. 
This  rule  also  covers  the  cases  of  appointment  to  higher  posi- 
tions in  the  service,  which  are  largely  filled  by  promotions  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  rank. 

The  original  appointment  of  all  teachers  to  service  in  the 
Boston  public  schools  is  from  a  merit  list,  prepared  with  much 
care  by  the  board  of  superintendents,  and  strictly  followed  by 
the  superintendent  in  making  appointments.  The  fact  that 
teachers  are  appointed  according  to  merit  when  they  come 
into  the  service  strongly  suggests  that  a  similar  plan  might 


1  Rules,  1912,  chapter  VI.,  section  105. 
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properly  be  followed  in  the  promotions  which  take  place  within 
the  system  from  year  to  year. 

The  limitations  of  the  problem  of  promotion  as  it  is  now  being 
considered  should  be  clearly  denned.  The  plan  which  is  being 
worked  out  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  established  annual 
increases  in  salary  or  with  the  so-called  promotional  examina- 
tions which  teachers  are  required  to  pass  at  the  end  of  their 
second  and  their  sixth  year  of  service  before  they  may  advance 
to  the  next  higher  salary  in  the  schedule.  The  plan  which 
this  department  is  working  out  covers  all  cases  of  appointment 
to  higher  positions,  which  in  practice  means  the  promotion  of  a 
person  from  one  rank  to  a  position  of  higher  rank. 

Need  of  a  Plan  of  Promotion  on  Merit. 
The  need  of  some  plan  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  to 
positions  of  higher  rank  on  the  basis  of  merit  will  be  clearly 
indicated  by  a  brief  survey  of  some  phases  of  or  conditions  in 
the  Boston  school  system. 

1.  The  size  of  the  public  school  system  makes  such  a  plan 
necessary.  In  1914  there  were  1964  elementary  school  teach- 
ers and  593  high  school  teachers  in  the  city.  In  this  large  staff 
of  teachers  vacancies  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  higher 
positions,  which  must  be  filled  by  the  superintendent.  These 
vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  most 
efficient  persons  available.  Many  of  these  2,500  teachers  can 
be  known  to  the  superintendent  only  indirectly  through  the 
assistant  superintendents,  directors  of  departments  and  mas- 
ters of  schools.  Inasmuch  as  the  superintendent  needs  positive 
information  rather  than  general  opinions  about  candidates  for 
promotion,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  some  systematic  plan 
for  gathering  and  recording  such  information. 

2.  The  variety  of  ranks  both  in  the  elementary  and  in  the 
high  schools  makes  such  a  plan  necessary.  Each  rank  has  its 
salary  schedule,  and  promotion  from  one  rank  to  the  next 
means  more  salary  and  carries  with  it  added  responsibility. 
Promotions  from  one  rank  to  another  should  be  made  not  solely 
as  a  reward  for  the  faithful  service  of  some  person,  but  should 
be  made  also  with  the  view  of  providing  the  city  with  the 
highest  possible  professional  service. 

As  supporting  evidence  for  some  of  the  above  assertions,  the 
following  tabulation  is  offered,  showing  for  the  elementary 
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and  the  high  school  the  various  ranks,  and  the  minimum  salary, 
the  annual  increase  and  the  maximum  salary  for  each : 

Elementary  School. 


Rank. 

Sex. 

Minimum 
Salary. 

Annual 
Increase. 

Maximum 
Salary. 

Assistant  

Master's  Assistant  

Sub-master  

Men  or 
women.  . 

Women.  .  . 

Women.  .  . 

Women.  .  . 

Men  

$600 
1,212 
1,212 
1,212 
1,500 

2,580 

$48 
48 
48 
48 

120 

120 

1  $1,176 
2  1,404 
1,500 
1,500 
2,340 

3,420 

Master  

Men  or 
women . . 

High  School. 

Rank. 

Sex. 

Minimum 
Salary. 

Annual 
Increase. 

Maximum 
Salary. 

First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department, 
Master  

Men  or 
women.  . 

Women.  .  . 

Men  

$972 
1,332 
1,476 

$72 
72 
144 

$1,764 
1,980 
2,628 

s  3,060 
3,204 
4,068 

Master,  Head  of  Department  

Men  

2,340 
3,204 

144 
144 

3.  The  large  number  of  teachers  who  hold  certificates 
making  them  eligible  for  promotion  makes  necessary  some 
plan  for  determining  their  relative  professional  qualifications. 
Many  teachers  who  now  hold  eligibility  certificates  received 
them  when  the  requirements  were  lower  than  they  now  are. 
A  few  of  these  teachers  are  not  only  not  now  qualified  for 
promotion,  but  according  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge,  are  not  at  the  present  time  doing  satisfactory  work  in 
their  present  positions.  A  considerable  number  of  those 
teachers  who  hold  eligibility  certificates  have  received  them 
from  the  board  of  superintendents.  They  have  been  given 
such  certificates  on  the  basis  of  having  attained  a  minimum 

1  In  boys'  classes  the  maximum  salary  is  $1,224. 

2  Position  found  now  only  in  girls'  schools. 

3  Junior  Masters  appointed  since  June  1,  1906,  are  no  longer  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Master  unless  at  the  same  time  they  are  made  head  of  department. 
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standard  of  achievement  defined  in  terms  of  educational 
experience  and  professional  study  and  measured  by  an  examina- 
tion. Naturally  some  teachers  barely  meet  the  minimum 
requirement,  while  others  could  easily  reach  a  much  higher 
standard.  One  of  the  logical  results  of  a  generous  policy  of 
issuing  eligibility  certificates  according  to  a  minimum  standard 
is  to  grant  a  large  number  of  certificates  and  thereby  qualify 
for  appointment  many  more  persons  than  can  ever  hope  to  be 
appointed.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  one 
of  the  functions  of  a  plan  of  promotion  on  merit  in  Boston  to 
determine  the  relative  professional  worth  of  candidates  who 
have  received  eligibility  certificates  from  the  board  of  super- 
intendents. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  positions  of 
different  rank  and  the  number  of  persons  within  the  service 
who  hold  certificates  making  them  eligible  for  appointment  to 
those  positions : 

Elementary  School. 


Rank. 

Sex. 

Number  of 
Positions. 

Number  of 

Eligible 
Candidates. 

Master's  Assistant  

Sub-masters  

Women.  .  . 
Women .... 
Women .... 
Men  

34 
99 
71 
83 

934 
910 
915 

15 
15 

148 

a.    In  the  service  

b.    Not  in  Boston  service,  but  on  eligible  list, 
Masters  

Men  and 
Women. . . 

70 

High  School. 

Rank. 

Sex. 

Number  of 
Positions. 

Number  of 

Eligible 
Candidates. 

Women.  .  .  . 

34 
22 
52 
15 

221 
* 

163 
52 
1 

Men  

Men  

Women .... 

*  There  are  no  candidates  for  the  rank  of  Master,  inasmuch  as  all  Masters  hereafter 
appointed  are  at  the  same  time  made  heads  of  departments. 
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4.  The  need  of  a  systematic  plan  for  the  promotion  of 
teachers  on  merit  can  also  be  judged  by  the  number  of  appoint- 
ments to  higher  positions  which  must  be  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  superintendent.  Since  April,  1914,  when  the 
department  began  work,  all  appointments  to  higher  positions 
have  been  made  according  to  merit.  The  following  higher 
positions  were  filled  between  April  14,  1914,  and  June  1, 
1915: 


In  Elementary  Schools: 

First  Assistant,  Grammar   Women,  1 

First  Assistant  in  Charge   Women,  7 

Master's  Assistant   Women,  5 

Sub-master   Men,  5 

Master  j  Men>  5 

'  Women,  1 

In  High  Schools: 

Master,  Head  of  Department  Men,  1 

First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department  Women,  0 

Head  Master  Men,  4 

Total   .  29 


The  work  of  the  department  in  connection  with  the  above 
promotions  varied  considerably  in  amount.  In  some  cases  it 
was  largely  a  matter  of  collecting  and  preparing  information 
for  the  superintendent,  while  in  other  cases  much  visiting  of 
candidates  was  done  and  many  conferences  held. 

Number  of  Candidates  Visited  by  Director. 
The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  department  is  merely  suggested 
by  the  above  list  of  promotions.  In  most  cases  the  department 
has  done  as  much  work  in  connection  with  several  other 
candidates  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  one  appointed.  It 
seldom  happens  that  there  are  not  several  candidates  for 
every  position,  each  one  of  whom  must  be  given  equal  consid- 
eration. 

The  actual  work  involved  on  the  department  in  assisting 
to  make  the  above  appointments  on  merit  will  be  more 
clearly  shown  by  the  tabulation  on  page  95,  which  shows  the 
number  of  candidates  whose  teaching  ability  has  been  rated 
or  concerning  whom  information  has  been  furnished  the 
superintendent. 
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Between 
April  14,  1914, 

and 
June  1,  1915. 

Between 
September  8,  1915, 
and 

December  31,  1915. 

In  Elementary  Schools; 

For  First  Assistant  Grammar 

3 

For  First  Assistant  in  Charge 

16 

5 

For  Master's  Assistant  

15 

8 

For  Sub-master  

24 

For  Master  

63 

9 

In  High  Schools: 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training  

- 

2 

6 

15 

For  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Depart- 

Q 

For  Head  Master  

13 

Totals  

140 

42 

This  tabulation  shows  that  in  order  to  make  twenty-nine 
promotions  on  merit,  140  candidates  have  been  considered. 
Between  the  opening  of  school  on  September  8,  1915,  and 
December  31,  1915,  the  department  visited  and  rated  forty- 
two  additional  candidates.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Finance 
Commission's  investigators  are  studying  the  duties  of  some  of 
the  higher  positions  with  a  view  to  their  reorganization,  the 
superintendent  and  the  School  Committee  agreed  to  make 
no  appointments  to  such  positions  until  after  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Commission  was  available  for  consideration. 

Basis  for  Rating  the  Efficiency  of  Teachers. 

Any  plan  which  seeks  to  classify  candidates  for  promotion 
according  to  merit  must  determine  at  the  outset  what  con- 
stitutes merit.  The  department  has  undertaken  to  indicate 
the  factors  which  make  for  success  in  teaching,  in  the  four 
official  forms  which  have  been  prepared. 

Form  264  aims  to  secure  information  from  each  teacher 
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appointed  to  the  Boston  public  school  service,  covering, 
first,  educational  preparation  for  teaching  before  appointment 
to  Boston  service,  and  second,  teaching  and  executive  experience 
before  such  appointment.  A  new  system  of  records  has  been 
prepared  by  the  superintendent's  office  on  which  this  informa- 
tion will  be  placed.  This  information  can  be  recorded  in  this 
permanent  form  because  it  is  not  subject  to  any  further  change. 

Form  265  aims  to  furnish  a  basis  for  judging  the  character 
of  the  supervisory,  administrative  and  executive  service  ren- 
dered by  sub-masters  and  masters'  assistants  in  their  respective 
districts.  This  information  is  especially  important  in  the 
case  of  men  and  women  who  have  had  no  executive  experience 
before  coming  into  the  Boston  service.  Such  candidates 
inevitably  compete  for  promotion  with  those  men  and  women 
who  were  appointed  to  service  in  Boston  after  having  had  a 
varied,  successful  and  sometimes  extensive  experience  as 
teachers  and  principals  of  schools.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  candidates  who  have  not  had  such  experience  outside  of 
the  city  should  be  given  an  opportunity  on  this  official  form  to 
show  the  extent  of  their  executive  experience  within  the  service. 

Form  266  aims  to  furnish  a  basis  for  judging  the  teacher's 
professional  interest  and  growth  since  appointment  in  Boston. 
This  information  is  not  called  for  at  any  stated  time,  but  is  to 
be  furnished  from  time  to  time  as  the  candidate  desires.  This 
form  gives  each  candidate  an  opportunity  to  record  what  he 
has  done  to  improve  himself  professionally.  It  covers  educa- 
tional courses  taken  either  in  summer  school  or  during  the 
school  year.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  candidate 
to  indicate  what  educational  literature  he  is  reading  and  how 
he  has  participated  in  various  educational  associations  to  which 
he  may  belong. 

Form  267  aims  to  furnish  a  basis  for  judging  and  for  record- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  personal  characteristics  and  teaching 
ability  of  candidates  for  promotion.  Inasmuch  as  the  plan 
of  rating  teachers  involves  securing  ratings  from  three  different 
sources,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  common  basis 
on  which  those  ratings  may  be  given.  Form  267  furnishes 
such  a  basis. 

Undoubtedly  the  teaching  ability  of  the  candidate  is  his  or 
her  largest  asset  in  any  plan  of  promotion  on  merit.  It  is  the 
one  factor  which  is  common  to  all  candidates,  inasmuch  as 
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practically  all  candidates  for  promotion  are  teachers.  Ability 
to  teach  well  and  to  be  able  to  supervise  teaching  are  important 
qualifications  of  every  person  who  holds  a  higher  position. 
Teaching  is  likewise  the  one  qualification  in  which  all  teachers 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  show  proficiency.  Hence,  in 
the  plan  of  promotion  which  is  being  worked  out  for  Boston, 
ability  to  teach  is  of  fundamental  importance. 

Department  Desires  to  Assist  Candidates  to  Qualify 
for  Promotion. 
Although  the  department  is  chiefly  concerned  in  working  out 
a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  on  merit,  nevertheless  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  department  to  assist  teachers  in  every  pro- 
fessional way  to  qualify  for  promotion.  The  department  will 
inform  each  candidate  for  promotion  of  the  rating  given  by  the 
department.  The  department  stands  ready  at  all  times  to 
discuss  with  each  candidate  the  quality  of  work  being  done  as 
well  as  the  professional  assets  which  are  considered  valuable. 
In  order  to  indicate  to  teachers  some  of  the  factors  which  have 
a  direct  relation  to  success  in  teaching,  a  series  of  questions  on 
teaching  were  printed  and  distributed  to  each  teacher  of  the 
city.  These  questions  were  not  asked  in  order  to  secure  written 
answers  from  teachers.  They  were  asked  to  help  teachers 
make  a  self-examination  in  order  to  find  ways  of  improving. 
The  foreword  by  the  superintendent  and  the  questions  follow. 

QUESTIONS  ON  TEACHING  TO  HELP  TEACHERS  MAKE  A 
SELF-EXAMINATION  TO  FIND  WAYS  OF  IMPROVING. 


Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement  in  Connection  with  the  Work  on  a  Plan  for 
Promoting  Teachers  on  the  Basis  of  Merit,  April,  1915. 

Foreword. 

There  is  no  effective  way  of  improving  the  teaching  of  our  schools  except 
as  the  teachers  themselves  feel  the  need  of  self -improvement.  Fortunately, 
there  are  few  teachers  who  do  not  desire  to  improve  in  school  room  effi- 
ciency and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  The  first 
step  towards  improvement  is  a  rigid  self-examination  through  which  each 
one  may  see  himself  as  he  is,  in  the  light  of  what  he  should  be  After 
such  an  examination,  every  conscientious  teacher  will  put  forth  a  strenuous 
effort  to  strengthen  the  weak  places  in  his  character  and  professional  work. 
After  considerable  correspondence  with  many  who  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  art  of  teaching,  the  following  study  has  been  prepared  with 
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the  hope  that  it  will  prove  of  value  to  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
examination  and  self-improvement.  If  each  one  of  us  will  subject  himself 
to  a  rigid  self-criticism  in  the  light  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  children  of  this  city  than  any  material 
thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  no  one,  from  the 
temporary  teacher  to  the  superintendent,  will  feel  that  this  is  not  meant 
for  him.    "If  each  one  mends  one,  all  will  be  amended." 

FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

I.    Personal  Characteristics. 

1.  Is  my  personal  appearance  as  good  as  I  can  make  it? 

2.  Am  I  careful  to  keep  myself  in  as  good  physical  health  as  possible? 

3.  Is  my  mien  natural  and  sincere  rather  than  affected  or  assumed? 

4.  What  mannerisms  have  I  that  can  be  overcome? 

5.  Is  my  voice  well  modulated? 

6.  Is  my  speech  so  well  enunciated  that  I  am  easily  understood  by  the 

pupils? 

7.  How  do  I  know  that  my  use  of  English  is  worthy  of  the  mother 

tongue? 

8.  What  traits  are  there  in  my  disposition  which  I  should  hold  in  check? 

II.    Ability  as  a  Teacher. 
1 .    Management  of  the  Room. 

1.  Is  the  ventilation  in  my  room  as  good  as  I  can  make  it? 

2.  Is  the  temperature  satisfactory? 

3.  Are  the  seats  properly  adjusted  to  the  pupils? 

4.  Is  the  lighting  of  the  room  as  good  as  I  can  make  it? 

5.  What  methods  do  I  employ  to  have  readily  available  for  teaching 

purposes  the  appropriate  educational  material  such  as  charts,  maps, 
pictures,  globes  and  practice  work? 

6.  Have  I  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  my  room  an  attractive 

place  to  work? 

2.    Management  of  the  Class  —  Discipline. 

1.  How  do  I  know  that  my  ideal  of  good  order  is  a  worthy  one? 

2.  Do  I  secure  good  order  by  the  best  methods? 

3.  What  evidences  are  there  that  my  pupils  are  acquiring  habits  of  good 

physical  bearing? 

4.  Do  I  find  more  difficulty  in  handling  the  class  at  dismissals  than  during 

recitation  periods? 

5.  Do  I  lead  or  command  the  pupils  in  maintaining  proper  order? 

6.  What  shows  that  my  pupils  are  learning  self-control? 

7.  In  what  ways  is  a  responsive  and  cooperative  spirit  among  the  pupils 

shown? 

3.    Teaching  the  Lesson. 
1 .    Do  I  distinguish  the  following  types  of  lesson  and  employ  each  at  the 
proper  time, —  a  drill  lesson,  a  thinking  lesson,  a  lesson  for  appre- 
ciation (of  literature  or  art),  and  a  lesson  to  teach  children  how  to 
study? 
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2.  What  method  of  teaching  do  I  use  most  often: 

a.  The  conversational,  in  which  the  pupils  both  answer  and  ask 

questions? 

b.  The  quiz,  in  which  the  pupils  only  answer  the  questions  which 

I  ask  them? 

c.  The  lecture,  in  which  the  pupils  merely  receive  what  is  given 

them? 

3.  Do  I  choose  my  method  of  teaching  in  view  of  the  character  of  the 

lesson  to  be  taught? 

4.  What  part  of  the  recitation  time  do  I  take  up : 

a.  By  asking  thought-provoking  questions  and  trying  to  get  the 

pupils  to  talk  freely  about  the  subject  which  they  are 
learning  to  handle? 

b.  By  merely  "quizzing"?  » 

c.  By  giving  information? 

d.  By  working  at  the  blackboard? 

e.  By  using  illustrative  material? 

5.  What  part  of  the  recitation  time  do  the  pupils  take  up: 

a.  By  working  out  new  information  through  free  conversation 

about  the  subject  which  they  are  trying  to  learn? 

b.  By  repeating  information  memorized  from  a  book? 

c.  By  drill  or  practice  work  to  apply  the  principles  taught? 

d.  By  giving  thoughtful  answers? 

e.  By  working  at  their  seats  or  at  the  blackboard? 

6.  To  what  extent  in  each  lesson  do  I  help  the  pupils  to  prepare  the  next 

lesson: 

a.  By  a  good  ending  of  recitation? 

b.  By  a  judicious  assignment? 

c.  By  stating  the  aim? 

d.  By  anticipating  their  difficulties? 

e.  By  suggestions  or  directions? 

7.  How  do  I  find  out  that  the  pupils  have  clearly  in  mind  the  aim  or 

purpose  of  each  lesson? 

8.  Do  I  take  appropriate  means  to  ascertain  how  much  the  pupils  know 

about  the  subject  of  the  lesson  before  I  attempt  to  teach  them  the 
new  lesson? 

9.  To  what  extent  do  I  secure  the  proper  attention  of  pupils  to  their  work 

through  interests  that  are  natural  to  them? 

10.  What  means  do  I  take  to  present  the  material  in  the  form  of  problems 

which  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  pupils? 

11.  Are  my  questions  simple,  direct  and  logical,  or  are  they  rambling, 

ambiguous  and  suggestive  of  the  answer? 

12.  Are  most  of  my  questions  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  ideas  or 

to  find  out  how  much  of  the  assigned  lesson  the  pupils  have  learned? 

13.  What  means  do  I  adopt  to  insure  a  judicious  distribution  of  my 

questions  among  the  pupils? 

14.  How  many  different  pupils  of  my  class  do  I  give  a  chance  to  recite  in 

each  recitation?    In  a  week? 

15.  What  pains  do  I  take  to  make  my  questions  such  that  the  pupils 

must  answer  them  with  a  complete  statement  rather  than  with  one 
word? 
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16.  What  methods  do  I  employ  to  have  each  pupil,  as  he  recites,  address 

himself  to  the  class  rather  than  to  me? 

17.  How  do  I  make  it  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  make  the  proper  use  of 

his  past  experiences  and  his  present  knowledge? 

18.  Do  I  make  desirable  use  of  pictures,  objects,  charts,  maps,  blackboards 

and  other  objective  material? 

19.  Am  I  distributing  my  attention  judiciously  among  the  better  and 

poorer  pupils  so  that  each  pupil  is  getting  the  largest  possible  value 
from  my  instruction? 

20.  Am  I  training  my  pupils  to  discriminate  between  what  is  essentially 

important  in  the  lesson  and  what  is  only  relatively  so? 

21.  Am  I  teaching  my  pupils  to  organize  their  own  ideas  in  proper  relation 

and  sequence? 

22.  How  do  I  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  feel  that  the  object  of  the  lesson  has 

been  accomplished? 

23.  By  what  methods  do  I  clinch  the  main  idea  of  each  lesson  before 

closing  the  recitation? 

24.  What  evidence  is  there  that  my  pupils  are  increasing  in  power  of  self- 

control  and  initiative?  Are  they  learning  to  solve  their  own 
difficulties? 

25.  Are  my  pupils  increasing  their  feeling  of  responsibility  for  their  own 

improvement? 

26.  Do  my  pupils  attack  hard  work  gladly  or  do  they  want  help  in  every 

little  difficulty? 

27.  Are  my  pupils  being  trained  in  conscious  methods  of  study  and  work? 

28.  To  what  extent  do  drills  and  practice  work  of  pupils  carry  over  into 

their  other  work? 

29.  Is  my  teaching  such  that  there  is  inculcated  in  my  pupils  the  desire  to 

learn,  to  render  some  valuable  service  and  to  be  somebody  worth 
while? 

30.  In  general,  what  am  I  as  a  teacher  doing,  what  am  I  doing  it  for,  and 

why  am  I  doing  it  in  this  particular  way? 

III.    MEASUREMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESULTS. 

Introductory. 
One  writer 1  in  discussing  the  difference  between  economy 
and  efficiency  points  out  that  economy  means  primarily  a 
reduction  in  expense,  while  efficiency  means  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  results.  Economy  in  education  means,  therefore, 
reducing  the  elements  which  are  utilized  to  produce  the  present 
result,  such  as  the  amount  of  time  or  the  amount  of  money 
expended,  without  decreasing  the  quality  of  the  result.  Effi- 
ciency in  education  means  getting  the  largest  possible  educa- 
tional results  from  the  time  and  money  expended  under  present 
administrative  arrangements.  This  department  has  been 
largely  concerned  with  efficiency  in  education  and  not  with 
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economy.  If  the  department  can  be  the  means  of  improving 
the  quality  and  character  and  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
educational  results,  it  will  be  rendering  to  the  children  of  the 
city  a  greater  service  than  it  could  render  by  showing  how  less 
money  need  be  expended. 

Aim  of  Educational  Measurement  is  Improvement  of 
Instruction. 

The  department  of  educational  investigation  and  measure- 
ment in  Boston  is  undertaking  its  measurement  work  on  the 
theory  that  "the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  educational  measure- 
ment is  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  which 
the  child  receives."  In  this  age  of  new  undertakings  and  of 
new  definitions  of  old  ones,  we  cannot  be  reminded  too  often 
that  every  administrative  agency,  every  special  teacher  or 
supervisor,  all  educational  equipment,  in  fact,  everything  per- 
taining to  the  public  school  system  is  fundamentally  for  the 
purpose  of  making  effective  the  instruction  of  the  children. 
The  information  obtained  from  educational  measurement, 
which  goes  to  the  superintendent's  office,  to  assistant  superin- 
tendents, to  principals,  or  to  teachers,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  present  instruction,  wherever  that  instruction 
is  ineffective. 

Three  Steps  in  the  Process  of  Improvement. 
In  the  process  of  improving  educational  results  through 
educational  measurement,  three  quite  distinct  steps  are  in- 
volved: 

1.  The  quality  of  the  educational  results  now  being  obtained 
must  be  measured  by  the  best  available  standard  tests  as  a 
basis  for  determining  just  what  the  present  educational  achieve- 
ment is.  This  involves  also  analyzing  that  achievement  and 
judging  it  in  the  light  of  what,  for  a  better  term,  may  be  called 
a  standard  achievement. 

2.  After  the  present  educational  achievement  has  been  thus 
analyzed,  suggestions  must  be  made  for  improvement  where 
results  are  unsatisfactory.  These  suggestions  may  be  given  in 
informal  conferences  with  individual  teachers  or  with  groups,  or 
they  may  be  presented  to  teachers  in  the  form  of  printed  reports. 

3.  When  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  after  the  suggestions 
were  made  similar  standard  tests  must  be  repeated  to  determine 
what  effect,  if  any,  the  suggestions  have  had  on  the  instruction. 
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These  second  tests  should  not  be  given  until  the  teachers  have 
had  ample  time  in  which  to  put  the  suggestions  into  operation. 
The  suggestions  cannot  be  made  to-day  and  test  given  to-morrow 
or  even  next  week. 

Present  Status  of  Educational  Measurement  in  Boston. 

In  Boston,  as  elsewhere,  the  measurement  of  educational 
results  is  in  its  initial  stages.  In  Boston  the -  first  step  in 
the  above  program  has  been  taken  in  several  subjects;  the 
second  step  has  been  taken  in  a  few  cases;  but  as  yet  the  third 
step  has  not  been  taken  in  any  subject  except  in  the  four 
fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic.  The  work  which  has 
already  been  undertaken  in  Boston  to  determine  the  present 
educational  achievements  will  be  briefly  described. 

a.    Accurate  Copying. 
One  of  the  eight  requirements  in  English  for  graduation 
from  an  elementary  school,  defined  by  the  committee  on  stand- 
ards in  English  and  approved  and  put  into  effect  by  the  board 
of  superintendents,  reads: 

"A  graduate  of  an  elementary  school  should  be  able  to  copy  at  least 
twelve  lines  of  simple  prose  or  poetry  and  a  bill  of  at  least  seven  items. 
(Copying  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  pupils 
should  be  made  to  see  that  accuracy  in  arithmetic,  language,  and  other 
subjects  may  depend  largely  on  accuracy  in  copying.)" 

A  standard  test  was  prepared  by  the  department  and  given 
to  4,944  first-year  high  school  pupils  in  November,  after  they 
had  been  in  the  high  school  only  about  two  months.  For  our 
purpose  they  were  considered  only  elementary  school  gradu- 
ates. In  this  test  the  department  was  not  concerned  with  the 
value  of  accurate  copying  as  an  accomplishment.  The  depart- 
ment was  concerned  with  finding  out  to  what  extent  elementary 
school  graduates  are  able  to  meet  this  theoretical  standard. 

The  standard  for  accurate  copying,  based  on  the  median 
achievement  of  those  4,944  pupils,  reads  as  follows: 

"A  boy  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  should  be  able  to  copy 
fifteen  and  a  half  lines  (four  and  a  half  inches  long,  or  30  ems  of  10-point 
type)  of  ordinary  prose,  in  fifteen  minutes,  making  not  more  than  five 
errors  of  any  kind.  (Spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  words  added, 
words  omitted,  wrong  words  used,  misplaced  words,  uncrossed  t's  and 
undotted  i's.)" 
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"A  girl  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  should  be  able  to  copy 
sixteen  lines  of  ordinary  prose  in  fifteen  minutes,  making  not  more  than 
three  errors  of  any  kind."  (Length  of  line  and  kinds  of  errors  same  as 
above.) 

"A  mixed  class  of  boys  and  girls  should  be  able  to  copy  sixteen  lines  of 
ordinary  prose  in  fifteen  minutes,  making  not  more  than  four  errors  of 
any  kind."    (Length  of  line  and  kinds  of  errors  same  as  above.) 

In  due  time,  after  teachers  have  had  opportunity  to  study 
the  successes  and  failures  of  pupils  in  this  test,  and  also  have 
had  opportunity  to  improve  their  instruction,  another  test 
of  the  same  kind  will  be  given  to  measure  the  improvement. 

(For  details,  see  Bulletin  No.  VI.  of  the  Department,  School 
Document  No.  2,  1916.) 

b.  Spelling. 

The  department  is  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  some 
pupils  to  spell  lies  in  the  fact  that  teachers  are  spreading  their 
instruction  over  too  many  words,  many  of  which  are  practi- 
cally useless  to  the  pupil.  As  a  means  of  economizing  the 
time  of  teacher  and  pupil,  and  improving  the  pupil's  ability 
to  spell,  the  department  is  preparing  lists  of  words  for  each 
grade,  which  shall  consist  primarily  of  words  used  voluntarily 
by  normal  pupils  in  their  written  work. 

In  making  up  the  lists  for  each  grade,  teachers  were  asked 
to  furnish  lists  of  alleged  difficult  words.  The  teachers'  lists 
have  revealed  two  things :  first,  that  mere  opinion  or  a  priori 
reasoning  is  not  an  adequate  basis  for  determining  the  degree 
of  difficulty  of  spelling  words,  because  many  of  the  alleged 
difficult  words  were  spelled  correctly  by  990  out  of  1,000 
pupils  in  the  test  given  last  May;  second,  that  many  of  the 
words  which  teachers  have  reported  as  being  difficult  to  spell 
are  words  which  elementary  school  pupils  should  not  be  expected 
to  spell.  Teachers  have  been  trying  to  teach  such  words  as 
"  convalescence,  coupe,  crochet,  diaphragm,  dilatory,  equilib- 
rium, fictitious,  hypotenuse,  impenetrability,  knuckles,  licorice, 
malleable,  mayonnaise,  naphtha,  phlegm,  quadrilateral,  reminis- 
cence, sovereignty,  and  zephyr,"  when  the  children  are  mis- 
spelling such  common  words  as  "  business,  divide,  either, 
enough,  fourth,  library,  ninety,  similar,  straight,  their,  there, 
through,  and  which."    To  limit  instruction  to  a  reasonable  list 
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of  words,  and  thereby  to  economize  the  time  and  energy  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  is  the  first  step  which  Boston  has 
taken  toward  improvement  in  spelling. 

Boston  has  also  taken  another  step  to  promote  better  spelling. 
As  a  result  of  the  tests  given  last  May  the  degree  of  difficulty 
of  each  word  in  the  spelling  lists  for  the  various  grades  has 
been  determined  according  to  the  ability  of  1,000  pupils  to 
spell  it.  Each  word  has  thus  been  standardized  so  that 
each  teacher  knows  what  words  are  most  difficult  for  the 
children  of  her  grade.  She  likewise  knows  with  what  degree 
of  accuracy  the  children  of  her  class  ought  to  spell  the  assigned 
words. 

One  further  step  has  been  taken  in  Boston.  A  committee  of 
Boston  teachers  has  been  organized  to  study  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  spelling.  This  committee  has  reviewed 
all  the  periodical  and  other  literature  published  during  the  last 
several  years  touching  on  this  subject.  The  recommendations 
of  each  educational  writer  on  methods  in  spelling  were  discussed 
by  the  committee,  and  during  the  next  ten  weeks  each  teacher 
is  to  carry  on  in  her  school  an  experiment  involving  some  phase 
of  method  of  teaching  spelling.  At  the  close  of  this  year's 
work  a  printed  report  for  teachers  will  set  forth  the  results  of 
these  experiments. 

(For  details,  see  Bulletin  No.  I.  of  the  Department,  School 
Document  No.  8,  1914,  also  Bulletin  No.  IV.  of  the  Depart- 
ment. School  Document  No.  10.  1915.) 

c.  Geography. 

The  first  and  second  steps  in  the  above  program  have  also 
been  taken  in  the  subject  of  geography.  A  test  was  recently 
given  covering  certain  phases  of  the  geography  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Exactly  the  same  test  was  given  to  594 
eighth-grade  pupils,  to  166  third-year  high  school  pupils,  and 
to  83  first-year  pupils  in  the  Boston  Normal  School.  The  most 
surprising  result  shown  by  this  test  is  that  so  little  of  what  has 
been  taught  in  the  sixth  grade  remains  in  the  minds  of  eighth 
grade,  high  school,  or  Normal  School  pupils.  This  test  has 
indicated  the  urgent  need  of  defining  the  minimum  essentials 
in  the  course  of  study,  if  pupils  graduating  from  the  elementary 
school  are  to  carry  with  them  a  knowledge  of  those  common 
facts  of  geography  which  should  be  the  intellectual  possession 
of  every  person. 
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(For  details  see  Bulletin  No.  V.  of  the  Department,  School 
Document  No.  14,  1915.) 

d.  Penmanship. 

The  quality  of  the  handwriting  of  elementary  school  grad- 
uates has  also  been  studied.  A  random  selection  of  600  papers 
was  made  from  the  4,944  papers  written  in  the  test  in  accurate 
copying.  These  papers  were  studied  by  a  committee  of  six 
Boston  teachers  who  are  especially  proficient  in  the  teaching  of 
penmanship.  The  papers  were  rated  according  to  the  Ayres 
Scale  for  Adult  Handwriting,  disregarding  the  even  numbered 
specimens  in  that  scale. 

The  committee  has  also  analyzed  the  merits  and  defects  of 
these  specimens  of  handwriting,  and  a  report  is  being  prepared 
for  distribution  among  the  teachers  of  the  city.  The  depart- 
ment believes  that  merely  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  handwriting  of  the  children  is  to 
promote  systematic  improvement. 

e.  Addition  of  Fractions. 
In  December  a  test  in  the  addition  of  fractions,  prepared  by 
the  department,  was  given  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  usual  procedure  of 
analyzing  the  results  and  printing  a  report  for  the  use  of  teachers 
will  be  followed. 

/.    Four  Fundamental  Operations  in  Arithmetic. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  are  the 
only  phases  of  any  subject  in  which  educational  measurement 
has  been  carried  on  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  it 
reasonable  to  expect  any  tangible  results  therefrom. 

The  Courtis  Standard  Tests  were  introduced  into  Boston  in 
October,  1912,  when  Mr.  Courtis  was  employed  by  the  School 
Committee  to  make  a  study  of  the  results  of  arithmetic  instruc- 
tion. Since  that  time  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  have  been 
given  five  times  in  Boston. 

The  introduction  of  the  tests  into  the  city  has  been  gradual. 
They  were  first  given  in  twenty-one  of  the  seventy  elementary 
schools  of  the  city.  Gradually,  from  ten  to  fifteen  more  schools 
have  been  added  in  the  five  successive  testing  periods,  until  in 
May,  1915,  all  of  the  seventy  elementary  schools  were  tested, 
involving  214  buildings  and  55,277  pupils. 
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Courtis  Standard  Tests,  Series  A,  were  given  during  the 
first  year  the  Courtis  tests  were  used  in  Boston,  three  years 
ago;  and  Series  B  have  been  used  since  then.  Unfortunately 
for  our  purpose,  this  makes  it  impossible  to  compare  the 
achievement  of  pupils  in  1912,  when  the  tests  were  first  given, 
and  the  achievement  in  1915,  after  a  period  of  three  years. 

A  most  significant  comparison  has  been  made,  however, 
between  the  results  achieved  in  May,  1915,  in  the  schools 
where  the  tests  had  been  given  over  a  period  of  three  years 
and  results  obtained  in  schools  where  the  tests  were  given  in 
May,  1915,  for  the  first  time.  This  comparison  shows  the 
cumulative  effect  of  giving  the  tests  in  a  group  of  schools 
over  a  three-year  period.  To  make  this  comparison,  the 
seventy  elementary  schools  of  Boston  were  divided  into  three 
groups  and  the  results  tabulated  accordingly. 

Group  A  schools  in  the  following  discussion  are  those  in 
which  the  tests  have  been  given  since  1912.  In  Group  A  there 
are  twenty-nine  schools  and  18,391  pupils  represented. 

Group  B  schools  are  those  which  were  added  during  the 
second  year  or  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  of  testing.  They 
are  schools  which  have  been  tested  from  one  to  two  years, 
and  are  schools  in  which  the  effects  of  the  testing  may  legiti- 
mately vary.  In  Group  B  there  are  seventeen  schools  and 
15,241  pupils  represented. 

Group  C  schools  are  those  in  which  the  tests  were  given  for 
the  first  time  in  May,  1915.  They  are  schools  which  have 
not  been  affected  by  the  Courtis  testing  work  in  the  city, 
except  in  so  far  as  general  discussion  of  the  work  has  affected 
individual  teachers  or  principals.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  principals  of  these  schools  have  had  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce the  practice  material,  and  several  of  them  did  so.  If  these 
schools  had  not  been  at  all  affected  by  the  system  of  educa- 
cational  measurement  in  the  city,  the  superiority  of  the  schools 
tested  would  have  been  even  greater  than  it  is.  In  Group  C 
there  are  seventeen  districts  and  11,836  pupils  represented. 

In  the  amount  of  work  done  by  eighth  grade  pupils  in  the 
four  fundamental  operations  Group  A  schools  show  superiority 
over  Group  C  schools  of  from  12  to  17.7  per  cent.  This  gain 
in  amount  of  work  done  has  also  been  accompanied  by  an 
actual  increase  in  the  accuracy  with  which  that  work  was 
done.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  all  testing  work  undertaken 
by  the  department  those  pupils  who  do  most  work  also  do  it 
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most  accurately.  The  fact  that  the  18,391  pupils  represented 
in  Group  A  schools  are  graduating  from  the  elementary  school 
or  are  going  into  the  next  grade  with  varying  degrees  of  superi- 
ority up  to  17.7  per  cent  over  the  11,839  pupils  who  have  not 
been  tested  is  altogether  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
system  of  educational  measurement  in  the  city.  These  results 
are  largely  due  to  the  desire  of  principals  and  teachers  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  time  of  pupils  and  teachers  in 
securing  a  reasonably  satisfactory  educational  result.  These 
results  seem  to  prove  two  important  propositions:  (1)  That 
the  scientific  measurement  of  educational  results,  at  least  in 
arithmetic,  is  possible  and  practicable  even  in  a  large  city 
school  system,  and  (2)  that  educational  measurement  may  be  a 
means  of  improving  those  educational  results. 

Methods  Employed  to  Improve  Instruction. 
The  use  which  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  the 
results  from  testing  work  in  arithmetic  will  illustrate  not  only 
how  the  improvement  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  in 
arithmetic  has  been  brought  about,  but  it  will  also  show  the 
methods  by  which  the  department  undertakes  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction  in  any  subject. 

a.    Standards  Have  Been  Established. 

Objective  standards  of  achievement  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations  in  arithmetic  have  been  established  for  grades 
IV.  to  VIII.,  inclusive,  in  the  elementary  schools.  These 
standards  have  been  established  on  the  basis  of  the  median 
achievement  of  all  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools  tested.  These 
standards  not  only  represent  the  present  educational  achieve- 
ment of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions, but  they  indicate  a  reasonable  achievement  for  any  class 
of  normal  pupils. 

As  in  other  cities,  Boston  finds  great  variation  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  pupils  and  classes, —  a  condition  which  appears  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  educationally  dis- 
advantageous. The  lower  29  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grade 
pupils  have  no  more  ability  than  the  upper  29  per  cent  of  the 
fourth  grade  pupils.  Ultimately  this  variation  should  be 
reduced  through  a  better  educational  classification  of  pupils. 
If  these  objective  standards  become  the  end  to  be  attained  by 
pupil  and  teacher,  and  if  they  become  an  incentive  for  both 
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to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  or  to  economize  time,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  results  cannot  be  other  than  a  more  homogeneous 
group  of  pupils  in  each  class  and  grade. 

b.    Formal  Reports  Have  Been  Made. 

1.  To  Teachers. 

The  report  made  to  each  teacher  places  her  in  a  position 
to  know  how  her  class  stands  in  comparison  with  the  established 
standard  for  that  grade.  What  is  still  more  important,  these 
reports  tell  her  what  pupils  made  low  scores  and  probably 
need  special  attention  and  what  pupils  made  high  scores  and, 
hence,  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  further  unnecessary 
drill. 

2.  To  Principals. 

A  report  has  been  made  to  each  principal  after  each  test, 
showing  the  relative  standing  of  his  school  in  the  city  and  of 
each  class  in  his  school.  Every  principal  may  find  in  these 
reports  what  classes  stand  relatively  low  and  should  have 
special  attention  in  his  supervision.  These  reports  have  been 
made  as  professional  and  more  or  less  confidential  reports 
from  the  director  of  the  department  to  the  principal  of  the 
school.  Detailed  comparison  of  the  work  of  one  teacher  with 
that  of  another  has  been  studiously  avoided.  The  form  of 
the  report  has  been  such  as  to  protect  every  individual  teacher 
and  no  publicity  has  attended  it.  What  official  use  is  made 
of  the  report  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  each 
principal. 

3.    To  the  Superintendent. 

The  superintendent  has  been  furnished  with  copies  of  all 
statistical  tabulations  and  reports  for  his  information  and  for 
such  individual  use  as  he  cares  to  make  of  them. 

From  the  above  description  it  is  clear  that  the  results  thus 
far  achieved  from  educational  measurement  have  been  brought 
about  without  administrative  pressure  of  any  kind.  What- 
ever has  been  accomplished  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  professional  attitude  of  principals  and  teachers  toward 
this  problem  of  economizing  time  and  effort  in  obtaining  a 
satisfactory  result.  The  credit  for  the  achievement  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  principals  and  teachers  as  much  as  it  does  to 
the  department. 
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c.  Printed  Bulletins  Have  Been  Distributed. 
In  addition  to  the  reports  just  described,  six  bulletins  in  all 
have  been  prepared  by  the  department  analyzing  the  statistical 
results,  explaining  their  significance,  and  suggesting  methods  of 
improving  unsatisfactory  results.  These  bulletins  have  been 
published  as  School  Committee  documents  and  a  copy  has  been 
given  to  each  teacher. 

d.    Systematic  Practice  Material  Has  Been  Introduced. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  means  of  improving 
arithmetic  instruction  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  has 
been  the  introduction  of  systematic  practice  material  or  exer- 
cises which  take  the  place  of  the  former  general  class  drill 
in  which  every  child  practised  on  the  same  exercise.  The 
Courtis  tests  have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  mass 
or  class  drill  exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  are  ineffective  and  uneconomical.  Mass  drills 
provide  unnecessary  practice  for  the  more  capable  third  of 
the  class  and  hence  are  uneconomical;  they  do  not  provide 
enough  practice  for  the  less  capable  third  of  the  class  and 
hence  are  ineffective.  An  economic  distribution  of  drill 
requires  that  it  provide  a  means  of  reaching  the  individual 
needs  of  the  forty  pupils  of  the  class. 

The  department  has  not  insisted  on  the  use  of  any  particular 
kind  of  practice  material.  Reports  from  the  principals  show 
that  over  80  per  cent  are  using  one  or  more  of  five  different 
kinds.  The  department  has  felt  that  each  principal  should 
be  left  to  use  that  educational  material  which  he  and  his 
teachers  believe  to  be  most  effective. 

This  brief  sketch  will  give  a  general  notion  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  department  believes  the  educational  results 
in  various  subjects  can  be  improved.  Undoubtedly  the 
objective  standards  of  achievement,  the  various  reports  made 
to  teachers,  to  principals  and  to  the  superintendent,  the  print- 
ing of  bulletins  for  general  distribution,  the  introduction  of 
scientific  practice  material,  have  all  contributed  something 
toward  the  improvement  of  results  in  arithmetic.  Of  more 
pronounced  effect  probably  than  any  of  these  factors,  however, 
has  been  the  stimulation  among  teachers  of  an  inquiring 
attitude  toward  the  whole  problem  of  arithmetic  instruction. 
The  results  from  the  tests  have  shown  the  need  of  improvement; 
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they  have  shown  that  the  problem  of  arithmetic  teaching  is 
not  yet  solved,  and  they  have  prompted  many  teachers  to 
study  their  own  work  as  the  first  step  toward  improving  methods 
of  instruction. 

IV.    HOW   THE   DEPARTMENT   CARRIES   ON  ITS 

WORK. 

The  Staff  of  the  Department. 
In  view  of  the  variety  and  amount  of  work  undertaken,  one 
might  expect  that  a  large  staff  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  department.  This  is  not  the  case,  however. 
From  the  beginning  the  department  has  not  intended  to  build 
up  a  large  permanent  staff.  As  a  result,  up  to  January  1, 
1916,  the  staff  of  the  department  has  consisted  of  one  director, 
one  permanent  clerk  assigned  from  the  superintendent's  office 
and  one  man  with  the  rank  of  sub-master,  temporarily  assigned 
to  the  department.  Since  January  1,  1916,  one  woman  with 
the  rank  of  assistant  has  been  temporarily  assigned,  and  one 
permanent  clerk  has  been  added.  The  department  has  been 
desirous  of  carrying  on  its  work  through  temporarily  assigned 
teachers  who  are  especially  interested  and  well  qualified  to 
work  in  the  department.  It  will  always  be  necessary  to  have 
a  few  members  of  the  staff  who  may  be  considered  relatively 
permanent.  Those  teachers  who  render  temporary  service 
in  the  department  gain  a  valuable  insight  into  the  character 
and  significance  of  educational  measurement.  They  will  go 
back  to  their  respective  schools  with  a  new  interest  and  a  new 
point  of  view  toward  the  teaching  problem  and  will  be  a  source 
of  strength  among  the  teachers  of  the  school,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  assisting  the  department  in  carrying  on  educational  measure- 
ment in  their  respective  districts. 

Cooperation  of  Board  of  Superintendents  and  Masters 
in  Rating  of  Teachers. 
As  a  part  of  this  same  general  policy,  the  department  is 
utilizing  as  far  as  possible,  agencies  already  established  in  the 
public  school  system.  In  working  out  the  plan  for  the  pro- 
motion of  teachers  on  merit,  the  department  has  worked  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  members  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents who  have,  since  1906,  been  rating  teachers  biennially. 
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In  considering  this  matter  with  the  assistant  superintendents  it 
was  found  to  be  the  practice  of  some  to  confer  with  the  master 
of  the  school  concerning  the  character  of  the  work  of  each 
teacher.  The  system  of  rating  teachers,  which  is  being  worked 
out,  involves  securing  the  independent  ratings  from  the  master 
of  the  school  and  from  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 
To  these  two  is  added  the  rating  of  the  director  of  promotion 
and  educational  measurement. 

Normal  School  Seniors  *as  Examiners. 
In  view  of  the  character  of  some  of  the  tests  which  are  given 
in  the  schools,  specially  trained  examiners  are  necessary. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Boston  Normal 
School  and  with  the  department  of  practice  and  training, 
whereby  the  complete  time  of  the  Normal  School  seniors,  for 
a  fixed  period,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  department. 
This  arrangement  is  made,  not  so  much  because  the  depart- 
ment has  work  to  be  done,  but  because  this  affords  the  seniors 
opportunity  to  gain  some  direct  knowledge  of  educational 
measurement.  These  seniors  are  taught  to  give  the  desired 
tests,  and  in  addition  are  instructed  in  the  significance  and 
methods  of  educational  measurement.  These  seniors  go  into 
the  various  schools  of  the  city  and  give  tests  according  to  the 
instructions  received.  In  a  few  cases  they  also  assist  in  the 
tabulation  of  some  of  the  results,  although  this  has  not  as  a 
rule  been  found  necessary. 

Clerical  School  Girls  as  Tabulators. 
The  statistical  tabulations  and  the  preliminary  work  leading 
to  the  tabulations  are  done  in  large  part  by  girls  from  the 
Boston  Clerical  School.  The  common  practice  is  to  secure  a 
group  of  from  six  to  ten  girls,  for  a  period  of  from  three  to 
five  days.  During  that  time  they  are  expected  to  devote  the 
time  of  the  regular  school  day  to  the  work  of  the  department. 
A  report  of  their  attendance  is  sent  to  the  head  master  of  the 
school.  The  work  involves  the  sorting  of  papers,  assembling 
of  figures,  and  the  making  of  final  tabulations.  It  is  the  kind 
of  work  which  these  girls  may  be  called  on  to  do  in  whatever 
line  of  clerical  work  they  may  engage  after  completing  their 
course  in  the  Clerical  School.  The  head  master  and  teachers 
of  the  school  look  upon  this  as  valuable  experience  for  the 
girls  before  they  complete  their  course. 
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Supervisors  of  Testing. 
The  master  of  each  district  has  designated  some  one  of  his 
or  her  teaching  force  as  supervisor  of  testing  in  that  district. 
Usually  the  master's  assistant  or  the  sub-master  acts  in  this 
capacity;  in  some  cases  the  master  himself  acts,  or  has  assigned 
such  supervision  to  one  of  his  assistants.  These  supervisors 
were  designated  in  order  to  relieve  the  master  of  some  of  the 
details  connected  with  educational  measurement.  It  is  their 
duty  to  see  that  printed  instructions  sent  out  by  the  depart- 
ment reach  the  teachers.  They  also  collect  the  reports  from 
teachers  after  each  testing  period,  and  forward  them  to  the 
office  of  the  department.  Further,  they  act  as  bureaus  of 
information  for  the  teachers  of  their  respective  schools. 

Committees  on  Standards. 
In  addition  to  the  teacher  committees  which  are  discussed 
in  another  part  of  this  report,  there  are  committees  on  stand- 
ards organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  systematic  attention, 
over  a  period  of  years,  to  the  problem  of  establishing  objec- 
tive standards  in  their  respective  subjects.  The  committees 
and  the  members  on  each  are  as  follows : 

Committee  on  Standards  in  Arithmetic. 

Clarence  H.  Jones,  Sub-master,  Martin  School. 
Chairman. 

Gertrude  E.  Bigelow    .  Master,  Hancock  District. 

Alton  C.  Churbuck      .  Sub-master,  Quincy  District. 

John  J.  Cummings       .  Sub-master,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District. 

Arthur  L.  Gould   .      .  Master,  Dearborn  District. 

Ellen  M.  Greany  .      .  Grade  VII.,  Hugh  O'Brien  District. 

Annie  R.  Mohan  .      .  Master's  Assistant,  Emerson  District. 

William  L.  Vosburgh   .  Normal  School. 

Committee  on  Standards  in  English. 

Charles  L.  Hanson,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Chairman. 

James  A.  Crowley       .  Sub-master,  Emerson  District. 

E.  Gertrude  Dudley     .  Master's  Assistant,   Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

District. 

Carolyn  M.  Gerrish     .  Girls'  Latin  School. 

Arthur  W.  Kallom       .  Department  of  Educational  Measurement. 

Bertha  L.  Mulloney     .  Grade  VI.,  Everett  District. 

Lincoln  Owen       .      .  Master,  Rice  District. 

Henry  Pennypacker     .  Head  Master,  Public  Latin  School. 

Augustine  L.  Rafter     .  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Helen  M.  Richardson  .  Grade  VII.,  George  Putnam  District. 

Ellen  L.  Roche     .      .  Grade  VI.,  Mary  Hemenway  District. 

Charles  G.  Wetherbee  .  Sub-master.  Prince  District. 
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Committee  on  Standards  in  Geography. 
Leonard  O.  Packard,        Normal  School. 

Chairman. 
Agnes  F.  Barry 
John  Carroll  . 
Annie  H.  Chadwick 
Everett  L.  Getchell 
Sarah  A.  Lyons 
Walter  S.  Parker  . 


Ethel  G.  Ross 


Master's  Assistant,  Elihu  Greenwood  District 
Sub-master,  Longfellow  District. 
Grade  VII.,  Mather  District. 
Sub-master,  George  Putnam  District. 
Normal  School. 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
Grade  IV.,  Bowdoin  District. 


Committee  on  Standards  in  History. 


Leonard  M.  Patton, 

Chairman. 
Lillie  B.  Atherton  . 
Charles  I.  Gates  . 
Walter  S.  Parker  . 


Master,  Edward  Everett  District. 

Master's  Assistant,  Dearborn  District. 
Sub-master,  Edward  Everett  District. 
Assistant  Superintendent. 


Committee  on  Standards  in  Penmanship. 


Honora  T.  O'Dowd, 

Chairman 
Thomas  J.  Barry  . 
Matilda  F.  Bibbey 
Emma  J.  Irving 
Edward  J.  Muldoon 
Edgar  L.  Raub 


Master's  Assistant,  Hancock  District. 

Sub-master,  Thomas  N.  Hart  District. 
Grade  VII.,  Hancock  District. 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Emerson  District. 
Sub-master,  Francis  Parkman  District. 
Sub-master,  John  A.  Andrew  District. 


Committee  on  Standards  in  Spelling. 


James  A.  Crowley, 

Chairman. 
Miriam  J.  Bronski 
Marcella  E.  Donegan  . 
Ellen  C.  Hayes 
Arthur  W.  Kallom 
Sabina  F.  Kelly  . 
Nellie  G.  Kelley  . 
Henry  E.  Loring  . 
Madeline  B.  Murphy  . 
Archer  M.  Nickerson  . 
Anna  J.  O'Brien  . 
Verna  G.  Pitt 


Sub-master,  Emerson  District. 

Grade  VI.,  Lewis  District. 

Grade  I.,  Eliot  District. 

Grade  IV.,  Warren  District. 

Department  of  Educational  Measurement. 

Grade  II.,  Lawrence  District. 

First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Martin  District. 

Sub-master,  Roger  Wolcott  District. 

Grade  V.,  Elihu  Greenwood  District. 

Sub-master,  Washington  Allston  District. 

Grade  III.,  Dwight  District. 

Grade  VII.,  Bowditch  District. 


Advisory  Committee  op  the  Department. 
There  is  also  an  advisory  committee  for  the  department, 
made  up  of  the  chairman  of  the  above-mentioned  committees 
on  standards,  together  with  the  following-named  persons: 


Rose  A.  Carrigan  . 
Oscar  C.  Gallagher 
Arthur  W.  Kallom 
Maurice  J.  Lacey  . 


Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 
Head  Master,  West  Roxbury  High  School. 
Department  of  Educational  Measurement. 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
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This  advisory  committee  meets  from  time  to  time  to  consider 
the  work  of  the  department,  chiefly  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  extension  of  educational  measurement.  The  committee 
has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  standard 
tests,  in  deciding  on  the  most  appropriate  time  when  they 
should  be  given,  and  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  depart- 
ment their  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  which  might 
affect  the  results  from  tests. 

V.    IMPROVEMENTS  IN  METHODS  OF  CARRYING 

ON  WORK. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  test  after  the  department  was 
organized  the  amount  of  computation  expected  of  teachers 
was  reduced  by  approximately  one-half.  This  naturally 
resulted  in  transferring  a  large  amount  of  statistical  work  to 
the  department.  However,  it  was  felt  that  teachers  should  not 
be  expected  to  make  computations  unless  the  work  involved 
is  of  profit  to  them. 

To  carry  on  in  an  economic  manner  any  kind  of  educa- 
tional measurement  work  on  a  city-wide  basis  in  a  school 
system  as  large  as  Boston's  necessitates  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  amount  of  clerical  work  involved.  One  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  organize  the  testing  so  that  there  shall  be  only  enough 
children  tested  in  any  given  case  to  make  the  results  obtained 
fairly  representative  of  the  whole  city.  If,  for  example,  the 
results  obtained  from  testing  1,000  children  are  approximately 
identical  with  the  results  secured  from  testing  5,000  or  more 
children,  then  it  is  obvious  that,  as  far  as  the  results  alone  are 
concerned,  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  to  tabulate  the  results  of 
more  than  the  1,000  cases. 

By  a  carefully  planned  study  *  made  last  year  this  depart- 
ment showed  that  the  scores  achieved  by  a  group  of  1,000 
representative  pupils  in  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in  Arith- 
metic were  practically  identical  with  those  achieved  by  the 
whole  group  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  pupils.  In  fact,  nearly  the 
same  results  were  secured  in  the  scores  from  500  children  as  from 
the  group  of  1,000  pupils.  The  essential  requirement  appears 
to  be  that  the  1,000  pupils  shall  be  representative  of  all  the 
children  of  the  city. 

As  a  basis  for  selecting  the  1,000  representative  pupils  for 
each  set  of  spelling  words,  with  the  aid  of  the  elementary  school 


*  Reported  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  Vol.  I.,  No.  7,  pages  469-472. 
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masters  the  seventy  elementary  districts  were  divided  into 
ten  groups  of  approximately  the  same  number  of  pupils.  In 
each  group  were  placed  those  schools  whose  predominating 
type  of  pupil  was  most  nearly  alike.  The  schools  as  classified 
into  groups  are  as  follows: 


D  wight. 

Everett. 

Franklin. 

Hyde. 

Prince. 

Rice. 

Sherwin. 


Group  I. 


Group  V. 
Dearborn. 
Dillaway. 
Dudley. 
Hugh  O'Brien. 
John  Winthrop. 
Lewis. 
Martin. 


Group  II. 
Blackinton. 
Eliot. 
Hancock. 
Samuel  Adams. 
Theodore  Lyman. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
Washington. 

Group  III. 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 
Gaston. 

John  A.  Andrew. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 
Shurtleff. 
Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Group  IV. 
Chapman. 
Comins. 
Emerson. 
Jefferson. 
John  Cheverus. 
Lawrence. 
Lowell. 
Minot. 
Norcross. 


Group  Vf, 

Bigelow. 

Bunker  Hill. 

Frothingham. 

Harvard. 

Prescott. 

Warren. 


Group  VII. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
Bowdoin. 
Quincy. 
Wells. 

Wendell  Phillips. 


Group  VIII. 
Bennett. 

Edward  Everett. 
Gilbert  Stuart. 
Mary  Hemenway. 
Mather. 

Washington  Allston. 
William  E.  Russell. 
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Group  IX. 


Group  X. 
Bowditch. 

Christopher  Gibson. 


Agassiz. 

Charles  Sumner. 
Edmund  P.  Tileston. 
Elihu  Greenwood. 
Francis  Parkman. 
Henry  Grew. 
Longfellow. 


Phillips  Brooks. 
Roger  Wolcott. 


George  Putnam. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Robert  G.  Shaw. 
Thomas  Gardner. 

At  best  such  a  classification  of  schools  is  imperfect.  The 
basis  of  selection,  i.  e.,  the  number  and  the  predominating 
type  of  pupils,  made  necessary  some  compromises.  However, 
where  as  many  as  1,000  pupils  are  considered,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  utilization  of  such  a  classification  will  ever  lead 
to  results  that  are  seriously  erroneous. 

The  Courtis  Standard  Tests  were  not  given  in  October, 
1915.  Instead  each  teacher  was  asked  to  report  on  the  proper 
blank  the  educational  status  of  her  class.  Each  teacher  could 
do  this  from  the  Record  of  Arithmetic  Cards  (Form  223)  which 
accompany  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  or  from  school  to  school. 
This  card  contains  the  pupil's  record  in  each  of  the  tests  which 
he  has  taken  in  arithmetic.  From  the  record  of  last  May's 
test  each  teacher  prepared  her  report.  This  report  furnishes 
the  department  with  the  information  necessary  for  determin- 
ing the  growth  made  by  the  class  during  the  school  year. 
This  plan  of  substituting  this  report  for  the  test  which  has 
been  given  previously  results  in  a  saving  to  the  city  of  the 
expense  of  giving  the  tests,  minimizes  the  interruption  of  school 
work  caused  by  the  tests,  and  relieves  the  department  from 
the  training  of  examiners  and  the  conducting  of  the  tests. 
The  plan  is  thus  far  experimental,  but  there  is  every  prospect 
that  it  can  be  successfullv  operated. 

VI.    EDUCATIONAL    PROBLEMS    WHICH  SHOULD 
BE  STUDIED  FROM  DATA  IN  THIS  OFFICE. 

As  a  result  of  educational  measurement  the  office  of  the 
department  is  in  possession  of  a  wealth  of  material  for  the 
study  of  various  educational  problems.  It  is  hoped  that  from 
time  to  time  those  who  are  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on 
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some  educational  subject  for  a  higher  certificate  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  this  material. 
The  department  would  be  glad  to  place  such  material  at  the 
disposal  of  those  qualified  to  study  it.  Among  the  problems 
which  might  be  studied  at  the  present  time  are  the  following: 

1.  The  relative  ability  of  boys  and  girls  to  spell. 

Do  boys  or  girls  spell  better?  If  they  differ  in  ability,  in 
what  grades  does  the  difference  appear?  Should  boys',  girls' 
and  mixed  classes  be  expected  to  attain  approximately  the 
same  standard  of  excellence? 

2.  The  relation  between  age  of  pupil  and  ability  to  spell. 
Are  the  younger  pupils  the  best  spellers?    Are  the  over-age 

pupils  responsible  for  an  undue  proportion  of  the  errors  in 
spelling? 

3.  The  frequency  of  errors  in  the  various  columns  of  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  examples  in  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests 
in  Arithmetic. 

Are  the  columns  of  equal  difficulty?  Does  fatigue  enter  as 
shown  by  the  errors  in  the  last  columns  of  each  problem? 
This  would  really  be  a  study  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests 
as  measures  of  ability. 

4.  The  kind  of  error  in  the  multiplication  and  division 
examples  in  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests. 

Are  the  errors  largely  in  the  processes  of  multiplication  and 
division  or  are  they  errors  in  addition  and  subtraction? 

5.  The  persistency  through  the  grades  of  a  weakness  in  one 
of  the  four  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic. 

To  what  extent  has  a  weakness  in  addition,  for  example, 
shown  in  one  grade  been  eradicated  by  the  time  of  the  next 
test?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  the  overcoming  of  such  a 
weakness?  Is  a  weakness  in  one  of  the  four  fundamental 
operations  a  constitutional  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
which  we  should  not  expect  to  eradicate? 

6.  The  comparison  of  spelling  ability  of  Boston  children 
with  that  of  other  cities. 

This  would  involve  comparing  the  ability  of  Boston  children 
to  spell  with  children  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  Butte,  Mont.,  and 
in  other  cities  where  standard  tests  have  been  given. 

The  teacher  committees  on  course  of  study  and  the  com- 
mittees on  standards  have  placed  the  teaching  profession 
in  Boston  under  obligation  to  them*by  their  devotion  to  the 
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problem  of  revising  and  improving  the  course  of  study  and  to 
the  establishment  of  reasonable  objective  standards  of  achieve- 
ment. These  committees  have  rendered  a  service  which  will 
redound,  not  only  to  their  own  credit,  but  to  the  credit  of  the 
teaching  profession  in  Boston  wherever  Boston's  educational 
achievements  are  the  subject  of  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  W.  BALLOU, 
Director. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  INTERMEDIATE  OR  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  BY  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE. 

There  is  much  waste  in  education.  Enrichment  has  been 
carried  so  far  that  absorption  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Our 
courses  of  study  in  the  elementary  grades  are  altogether  too 
elaborate.  There  is  a  demand  for  elimination  of  non-essentials 
and  simplification  of  subject-matter.  In  many  instances  the 
instruction  is  too  bookish.  There  is  an  attempt  to  teach  too 
many  things  and  quality  is  sacrificed  to  quantity.  No  subject 
in  the  curriculum  should  be  isolated  or  fragmentary,  and  all 
the  work  should  be  within  the  experience  or  the  comprehension 
of  the  pupils.  There  should  be  concrete  application  of  every 
abstract  principle.  All  instruction  should  be  motivated  and 
vitally  related  to  industrial,  social  and  moral  self-efficiency. 
There  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  such  reconstruction  is 
impracticable  so  long  as  eight  years  are  assigned  for  instruction 
exclusively  in  the  so-called  fundamentals.  It  is  imperative 
that  differentiation  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  begin  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  year  and  that  the  work  in  the  grades  following 
be  radically  modified. 

Our  present  school  divisions  are  artificial.  In  our  accidental, 
illogical  and  indefensible  plan  we  have  two  distinct  systems  of 
schools  —  one  elementary,  another  high  —  differing  in  teachers, 
methods,  subjects  and  ideals,  and  having  little  or  no  points 
of  articulation  between  them.  Pupils  leaving  the  elementary 
school  and  entering  the  high  arrive  at  what  is  almost  a  new 
world.  Heretofore  the  government  has  been  matriarchial  or 
patriarchial;  now  the  pupil  must  become  self-sustaining.  On 
the  one  side  is  dependence;  on  the  other  side  independence. 
In  the  elementary  grades  there  is  too  much  teaching;  in  the 
high  school  too  little.  The  criticism  is  reiterated  that  the 
first  year  pupils  of  the  high  school  are  unprepared  for  inde- 
pendent study,  and  the  testimony  of  many  thoughtful  teachers 
is  that  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  study  periods  of 
the  average  first  year  pupil  is  wasted. 
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The  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school  is  too 
sudden  and  abrupt  and  the  pupils  suffer  from  the  shock  of  mal- 
adjustment. The  mortality  among  first  year  high  school  pupils 
is  appalling.  The  cause  of  this  wreckage  largely  is  the  failure 
of  the  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  environment,  or 
else  their  inability  to  see  wherein  the  new  studies  are  of  practical 
benefit  to  them.  In  a  survey  made  by  Dr.  Van  Denberg  in 
New  York,  it  was  shown  that  of  a  thousand  pupils  who  entered 
the  high  school  and  who  replied  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
believe  that  the  high  school  course  will  benefit  you  in  your 
life's  career?"  330,  or  33  per  cent,  answered  "No";  200,  or 
20  per  cent,  were  uncertain.  In  other  words,  53  per  cent  of 
these  pupils  entered  the  high  school  either  prejudiced  against 
the  work  they  were  to  undertake  or  indifferent  as  to  its  value. 

In  this  discussion  we  make  no  criticism  of  the  high  school 
administration.  The  masters  and  teachers  in  high  schools  are 
struggling  zealously  and  intelligently  to  solve  their  very  serious 
problems.  High  school  attendance  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  has  imposed  upon  high  school  head  masters  per- 
plexing difficulties,  such  as  the  necessity  of  arranging  for 
excessively  large  classes,  the  colonization  of  pupils,  etc.  In 
many  instances,  moreover,  high  school  teachers  are  lacking  in 
pedagogical  training,  a  condition  which  we  are  seeking  to  over- 
come in  Boston  by  scientifically  training  teachers  for  service  in 
the  high  schools.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  mortality  and  wreck- 
age among  first  year  high  school  pupils  is  not  attributable  to  the 
schoolmaster,  but  to  an  antiquated  administrative  machinery 
which  sustains  an  impassable  void  between  the  elementary 
grades  and  the  high  school.  It  is  in  this  chasm  that  the  most 
startling  instances  of  waste  are  to  be  found.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  elementary  and  the 
high  school  grades,  and  that  the  arbitrary  distinctions  between 
these  two  divisions  of  schools  be  removed.  This  may  be 
achieved  by  introducing  into  the  grades  some  of  the  subjects 
of  he  high  school  course,  and  by  reserving  for  the  high  school 
some  of  the  more  difficult  work  now  required  in  the  elementary 
courses;  likewise,  by  closely  correlating  the  work  in  all  subjects 
throughout  the  entire  twelve  years.  There  should  be  a  unified 
and  progressive  sequence  in  the  pupils'  work  all  the  way  from 
kindergarten  to  college. 
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It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  time  for  a  child  to  begin 
the  study  of  a  modern  foreign  language  is  at  an  early  age, 
preferably  when  he  is  lisping  at  his  mother's  knee.  At  all 
events,  the  study  of  a  modern  foreign  language  should  not  be 
deferred  later  than  the  age  of  twelve,  when  the  memory  of  the 
child  is  retentive,  when  pronunciation  and  idioms  may  be 
acquired  naturally,  when  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  tongue,  the  whole 
being  absorb  and  reproduce  sounds  and  inflections  and  expres- 
sions until  the  new  language  becomes  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
child.  Beginning  with  the  seventh  grade,  pupils  who  are  going 
to  the  high  school  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  electing 
a  modern  foreign  language,  the  methods  of  instruction  to  be 
oral,  conversational  or  direct.  Criticism  is  justly  aimed  at  the 
methods  and  the  results  of  teaching  a  modern  foreign  language. 
We  have  been  teaching  a  foreign  language  heretofore  for  two 
purposes,  one  ornamental,  that  the  pupil  may  flippantly  toss 
off  a  few  trite  commonplace  expressions;  the  second,  that  the 
pupil  may  make  a  preparation  for  college.  We  have  failed  to 
make  our  teaching  in  this  subject  practical.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  more  vital,  more  full  of  life  and  spirit  than  a  spoken 
language.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  related  more  definitely 
and  concretely  with  all  the  child's  experience  than  a  foreign 
language  which  is  mastered  not  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it, 
but  with  the  intention  of  speaking  it. 

It  was  considerations  such  as  these  that  prompted  the  School 
Committee  in  the  autumn  of  1913  to  authorize  modifications 
of  the  courses  of  study  in  four  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
city.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  two  of  these  schools, 
the  Henry  L.  Pierce  and  the  Mary  Hemenway,  the  study  of 
oral  French  was  introduced,  and  in  the  corresponding  grades 
of  the  remaining  two  schools,  the  Chapman  and  the  Edward 
Everett,  the  study  of  German  was  begun. 

The  following  year  the  study  of  German  was  introduced  into 
the  Dearborn  school  and  the  study  of  French  into  the  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Edmund  P.  Tileston,  the  Lewis,  the  Roger  Wolcott, 
and  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Schools.  In  the  fall  of  1915  the  work 
was  further  extended  by  the  study  of  French  in  the  George 
Putnam  School;  German  in  the  Emerson  and  Lowell  Schools; 
Spanish  in  the  Dillaway,  John  Winthrop,  Norcross,  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  and  Thomas  N.  Hart  Schools,  and  Italian  in  the 
Blackinton  and  Eliot  Schools. 
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In  order  that  the  work  undertaken  in  these  grades  might 
be  closely  articulated  with  that  of  the  high  schools,  conferences 
were  held  by  a  Council  comprising  the  teachers  of  the  high  and 
the  elementary  schools  who  were  interested  in  the  problem;  all 
the  outlines  of  the  work  for  the  new  departure  and  the  methods 
employed  were  approved  by  the  heads  of  the  modern  language 
departments  in  the  high  schools,  and  everything  was  so  arranged 
that  no  detail  might  be  fragmentary,  but  all  the  work  might 
become  part  of  an  organized  and  harmonious  whole.  These 
classes  in  the  elementary  grades  were  inspected  by  the  high 
school  members  of  the  Council,  not  in  an  inquisitorial  but  in  a 
friendly  and  sympathetic  manner.  As  a  result  of  this  inspection, 
the  Council  submitted  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the  pupils  in 
the  elementary  grades  who  had  studied  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages for  two  years  had  done  the  equivalent  of  the  first  year's 
work  in  the  high  school.  The  Council  furthermore  recom- 
mended that  pupils  completing  two  years'  work  in  modern 
foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  schools  approved  by  this 
Council  should  receive  a  full  year's  credit  (five  points)  on  their 
entrance  to  the  high  school.  This  recommendation  was 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee  and  is  now  in  force.  Obser- 
vation of  these  pupils  after  their  admission  to  the  high  school 
by  members  of  the  Council  reaffirms  the  suggestions  and 
recommendations  of  their  report.  One  of  the  results  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  Council  has  been  the  preparation  of 
courses  for  the  study  of  French  and  German  in  these  inter- 
mediate grades.  The  Council  has  in  preparation  at  the  present 
time  similar  courses  for  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Italian. 

These  classes  were  not  arbitrarily  created.  They  were 
voluntarily  established  by  the  masters  of  the  elementary 
schools  who  had  in  their  corps  of  teachers  those  who  were 
competent  to  teach  a  modern  foreign  language.  No  classes 
were  organized  unless  this  condition  was  fulfilled,  for  mani- 
festly the  teacher  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.  It  might  be  said 
in  passing  that  many  of  these  teachers  are  unsurpassed  in  skill 
or  in  equipment.  For  the  extension  of  the  work,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  prepare  our  younger  teachers.  We  admit  to 
our  Normal  School  for  a  year's  course  graduates  of  college; 
many  of  these  young  men  and  women  have  majored  in  modern 
foreign  languages.  Many  of  the  girls  pursuing  the  regular 
Normal  course  likewise  are  quite  proficient  in  some  one  of  these 
languages.    In  order  to  equip  these  groups  of  students  for 
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future  work  in  these  languages,  classes  have  been  established 
in  the  Normal  School  for  the  study,  orally  and  aurally,  of 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  These  classes  are  under  the 
direction  of  some  of  our  most  competent  high  school  teachers. 
By  the  development  of  this  plan  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  the 
future's  demand  for  professionally  trained  teachers  of  modern 
foreign  languages. 

The  whole  subject  of  mathematics  needs  to  be  re-studied. 
Arithmetic  should  be  pursued  for  six  years  in  the  elementary 
grades,  where  stress  should  be  placed  upon  the  fundamental 
processes  and  the  simpler  elements,  where  drill  should  be 
emphasized  rather  than  abstract  reasoning,  and  where  all 
mathematical  severities  should  be  avoided.  Beginning  with 
the  seventh  grade,  mathematics  should  be  taught  as  a  unit — 
not  as  arithmetic,  nor  as  algebra,  nor  as  geometry,  but  as  a 
combination  of  them  all  —  where  the  practical  problems  of 
arithmetic,  the  simpler  measurements  of  geometry,  and  the 
elementary  forms  of  algebra  may  be  closely  correlated.  In  all 
this  work  the  more  difficult  topics  should  be  reserved  for  the 
high  school.  Algebra  is  studied  the  first  year  in  the  high  school. 
Why  it  precedes  geometry  nobody  is  able  to  explain,  except 
that  tradition  has  placed  it  there,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
who  fail  in  algebra  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  its  prominence  in 
the  curriculum.  Now,  algebra  is  a  highly  differentiated  science. 
In  its  simplest  form,  with  the  equation  as  a  core,  it  may  be 
taught  easily  in  the  elementary  grades.  Its  more  abstract 
principles  may  well  be  reserved  for  the  more  advanced  high 
school  pupils.  By  the  introduction  of  algebra  earlier,  not  as 
a  distinct  subject,  but  as  a  part  of  mathematics,  the  pupil  is 
led  to  a  comprehension  of  the  subject  step  by  step  and  is  not 
confronted  abruptly  with  its  abstractions  in  the  first  days  of 
the  high  school  course. 

Last  year  a  committee  composed  of  heads  of  departments 
of  mathematics  in  the  high  schools  was  appointed  to  make  a 
study  of  this  problem.  This  committee  made  a  report  to  the 
Head  Masters'  Association,  embodying  the  suggestions  herein 
presented,  namely,  the  teaching  of  mathematics  as  a  unit.  On 
the  receipt  of  this  report  a  council  was  appointed,  comprising 
heads  of  departments  in  the  high  schools  and  a  group  of  teachers 
from  the  intermediate  schools.  This  council  is  formulating 
a  program  for  work  in  mathematics  that  shall  be  sequential 
throughout  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades. 
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Similarly,  a  Council  on  English  has  been  appointed,  comprising 
teachers  of  the  high  school  and  of  the  intermediate  grades  for 
the  purpose  of  unifying  all  the  work  in  English,  so  that  it  may 
be  sequential,  uninterrupted,  and  free  from  repetition  through- 
out the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades. 

A  council  likewise  has  been  appointed  for  the  development 
of  a  plan  of  work  in  science  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades. 

Heretofore  the  work  has  been  restricted  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  ninth  grade  be 
included  as  a  part  of  this  experiment  and  that  an  intermediate 
or  junior  high  school  be  established  to  provide  for  pupils  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  thus  relieving  the  high  school 
of  its  present  first  year  work. 

There  are  physiological  and  psychical  reasons  for  segrega- 
ting pupils  of  these  grades  as  a  unit  distinct  from  those  that  are 
younger  and  from  those  that  are  older,  and  for  differentiating 
the  character  of  their  work,  but  the  chief  advantage  educa- 
tionally would  be  the  atmosphere  created  by  such  a  school. 

The  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  should  be  neither 
elementary  nor  high;  rather,  it  should  be  both.  The  teachers 
should  be  neither  elementary  nor  high,  but  both.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  school  beginning  as  elementary  should  gradually 
approach  the  regimen  of  the  high  school,  with  departmental 
instruction,  promotion  by  subjects,  more  independence  and 
self-control  by  pupils,  and  possibly  in  its  last  days  a  school 
of  one  session.  Pupils  would  enter  the  school  as  elementary  but 
they  would  emerge  full-fledged  high  school  pupils.  The  chasm 
now  existing  between  high  and  elementary  schools  would  be 
bridged,  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Another  advantage  would  accrue  from  retaining  the  pupils  of 
the  ninth  grade  in  this  intermediate  group.  Children  entering 
the  high  school  at  the  present  time  are  very  young  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  pupils  themselves  select  the  courses  and  the 
subjects  that  they  are  to  pursue.  In  the  intermediate  or  junior 
high  school  they  would  have  an  additional  year  in  which  to  find 
themselves  and  the  teachers  would  have  greater  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  pupils'  capabilities  and  inclinations,  and  thus  voca- 
tional guidance  would  become  more  intelligent  and  more 
effective. 

Another  interesting  situation  has  arisen  in  reference  to 
pupils  who  graduate  from  the  elementary  school  at  an  early  age. 
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By  recent  legislative  action,  children  employed  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  are  required  to  attend  continuation 
school,  while  all  children  between  these  ages  who  are  unem- 
ployed must  attend  the  regular  day  schools.  As  a  result  of  such 
legislation  the  number  of  first  year  high  school  pupils  has  greatly 
increased.  Many  of  these  pupils  never  intended  to  enter  the 
high  school  and  some  even  dislike  to  go  there.  Yet  for  the  most 
part,  being  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  they  are  compelled  by  law 
to  go  to  school.  If  they  enter  the  high  school  they  are  restless, 
indifferent,  sometimes  insolent.  Under  these  conditions  they 
learn  little  that  is  valuable  and  acquire  much  by  habit  that  is 
injurious.  It  would  be  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  these 
boys  and  girls  if  they  were  to  remain  for  another  year  in  an 
intermediate  school  rather  than  to  be  forced  into  the  environ- 
ment of  a  high  school  for  which  they  have  no  inclination. 

The  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  should  offer  various 
options  in  subjects  and  courses.    It  should  provide  for 

(a.)  Pupils  who  desire  to  pursue  cultural  subjects  in 
the  high  schools; 

(b.)  Pupils  contemplating  taking  commercial  courses  in 
the  high  schools; 

(c.)  Pupils  preparing  for  further  pursuit  of  industrial  or 
mechanical  subjects,  and 

(d.)  That  heretofore  sadly  neglected  group  of  boys  and 
girls  who  must  enter  the  commercial  or  artisan  world  upon 
or  even  before  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school 
grades. 

"  Blind  alleys"  are  as  intolerable  in  a  system  of  public  schools 
as  they  are  in  occupational  pursuits.  The  courses  offered, 
therefore,  should  be  flexible,  in  order  that  pupils  may  pass 
readily  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  difficult  processes  of  dis- 
covering and  adjusting  themselves.  Into  the  intermediate  or 
junior  high  schools  should  come  all  the  pupils  of  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  a  district.  There  should  be  no 
attempt  to  segregate  pupils  taking  one  course  from  those  taking 
another.  We  must  preserve  a  social  solidarity  among  our 
pupils  and  absolutely  avoid  anything  that  approaches  social 
stratification.  Moreover,  there  should  be  an  outlet  from  the 
end  of  each  course  to  the  beginning  of  a  more  advanced  one  to 
enable  pupils  to  climb  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane  every- 
where throughout  our  systems  of  education. 
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It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  introduction  of  these 
courses  in  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  will  effect 
an  economy  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  by 
making  the  work  offered  more  harmonious  and  more  directly 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil.  It  is  unsafe  to  predict,  but 
it  seems  altogether  reasonable,  that  the  reconstruction  of  courses 
in  accordance  with  this  proposed  program  will  lessen  by  a  full 
year  the  school  life  of  many  pupils.  At  all  events,  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  intermediate  school  shall  be  recognized  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  first  year's  work  in  any  high  school,  so  that 
pupils  may  pass  directly  into  the  second  year  of  the  high  school 
course  scarcely  conscious  of  any  change,  and  in  most  instances 
a  premium  will  be  placed  upon  their  previous  attainments. 
Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  pupils  saved  from  the  dangers  that 
now  confront  them  in  their  first  year's  work  and  having  success- 
fully passed  on  to  the  second  year  will  be  impelled  to  pursue 
their  studies  still  further,  and  thus  the  wreckage  of  high  school 
pupils  will  be  mercifully  reduced. 

This  plan  of  reconstruction  of  the  work  of  grades  VII.,  VIII. 
and  IX.  is  based  upon  pedagogical  principles  and  is  urged  for 
its  effects  educationally.  There  is  every  assurance  that,  by 
simplifying,  unifying  and  making  progressive  the  work  of  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  great  economy  will  result 
in  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  the  impassable 
chasm  now  existing  between  the  high  and  elementary  grades 
will  be  bridged  and  the  awful  wreckage  of  first  year  high 
school  pupils  will  be  averted.  Yet  while  we  emphasize  the 
value  of  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  educationally, 
we  believe  that  it  is  timely  and  opportune  to  consider  the 
financial  economy  that  would  result  from  their  establishment. 
Our  high  school  population  is  becoming  enormous.  We  should 
rejoice  in  this  fact,  because  our  paramount  object  is  to  promote 
education.  But  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  our  high  schools 
is  almost  overwhelming,  and  unless  some  relief  is  afforded 
our  whole  school  system  may  soon  experience  a  financial  shock. 
Therefore,  any  sane  suggestion  seeking  to  reduce  high  school 
expenditure  should  be  welcomed,  and  it  seems  evident  that  the 
organization  of  junior  high  schools  will  contribute  materially 
to  such  a  reduction.  Manifestly,  the  cost  of  instruction  for 
the  ninth  grade  will  be  much  less  under  the  proposed  plan  of 
organization  than  it  is  at  present. 
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Finally,  one  of  the  practical  results  of  the  establishment  of 
district  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  will  be  the  relief 
afforded  the  congested  condition  of  several  high  school  build- 
ings; and  if  this  newer  type  of  schools  is  constructed  in  place  of 
the  traditional,  a  financial  saving  will  be  effected,  since  the 
junior  high  schools  need  not  be  so  ornate  or  so  richly  equipped 
as  the  buildings  that  they  supersede. 
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REPORT  ON  SCHOOL  CENTERS. 


There  is  no  movement  before  the  American  people  at  the 
present  time  from  which  more  is  hoped  than  the  social  center, 
recreation  center,  community  center,  or  school  center  movement, 
whichever  it  may  be  called.  From  its  underlying  motive,  that 
of  catching  up  the  resources  that  lie  in  the  expenditure  of 
leisure  time  and  spontaneously  focusing  those  resources  on 
contemporary  social  progress,  many  a  thinker  goes  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  movement  will  play  a  very  decided  part  in  the 
future  social,  political,  industrial  and  moral  development  of 
this  country.  No  less  a  person  than  Justice  Hughes,  when 
governor  of  New  York,  said  in  addressing  a  center  meeting,  "I 
am  more  interested  in  what  you  are  doing  and  in  what  it  (a 
center)  stands  for  than  anything  in  the  world;  you  are  buttress- 
ing the  foundations  of  democracy." 

Why  is  this  so?  What  is  a  community  center?  More  and 
more  it  is  being  borne  in  upon  us  all  that  the  deciding  factor 
in  a  man's  life  is  his  action  under  the  stimulus  of  free  choice. 
Vital  as  are  the  effects  of  the  conditions  of  the  working  world, 
still  more  vital  are  the  effects  of  the  choice  of  recreation  and 
association  which  directly  influence  personal  character  and 
power.  In  the  development  of  the  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman, 
the  plus  traits  that  make  a  contributing  citizen  are  very  largely 
conditioned  by  the  friendships  formed,  the  advantages  of 
contact  with  many  persons  of  varying  experiences,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  thought  stimulation  through  reading,  lectures, 
membership  in  clubs,  and  the  broadening  influence  of  art  and 
music. 

Now  the  great  contribution  which  America  has  made  to  the 
world  is  its  public  school  system.  This  country  has  recognized 
its  responsibility  as  has  no  other  country  for  providing  its 
people  with  an  educational  equipment  in  the  gaining  of  which 
the  opportunities  have  been  equally  shared  by  all.  The  Ameri- 
can public  school  system  stands  as  the  exponent  of  an  abso- 
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lutely  democratic  institution.  It  typifies  the  American  ideal. 
The  confidence  of  people  in  our  school  system  is  demonstrated 
by  the  multiple  duties  that  are  being  imposed  more  and  more 
on  boards  of  education  and  by  the  increasingly  great  demands 
that  are  made  upon  them.  The  public  school  must  give  the 
country  the  efficient  worker,  the  wise  statesman,  the  true 
homemaker,  the  disinterested  voter,  and  must  incorporate 
into  its  field  of  work  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
this  about. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  public 
school  was  clearly  defined;  subjects  taught  were  few;  evening 
schools  were  not  operated;  no  attempt  was  made  to  reach  all 
ages  or  to  meet  special  need.  All  this  has  changed.  The 
public  school  system  now  stands  back  of  the  citizens  ready  to 
assist  whenever  possible.  Static  administration  has  given  way 
to  that  which  is  most  flexible  and  far-reaching.  So  now  that 
another  very  great  need  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  —  a  need  which  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  civic  organization  and  social  responsibilities 
—  it  is  only  natural  that  the  public  school  should  again  be 
turned  to  and  an  added  function  be  imposed  upon  it.  Through- 
out the  country,  on  every  side,  from  labor  leaders,  the  clergy, 
students  of  civic  affairs,  public-spirited  men  and  women,  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  comes  the  call  for  the  awakening  of 
the  community  sense;  the  opportunity  for  free  discussion;  the 
development  of  neighborhood  association;  a  return  to  the  rub- 
shoulder  camaraderie  of  the  village  of  a  generation  ago  when  the 
husking  bee  so  interwove  the  monotonous  task  of  husking  with 
the  jollity  of  the  occasion  that  the  neighbors  almost  forgot 
the  assistance  they  were  rendering  but,  as  the  result  of  the  task 
so  merrily  performed,  were  bound  together  by  all  that  there  is 
in  group  cooperation. 

The  community  center  is  a  recognized  need  of  our  time.  The 
rallying  point  for  a  community  is  naturally  the  school  building 
in  that  community,  first  for  reasons  of  principle;  it  belongs  to 
the  people  themselves.  The  schoolhouse  represents  the  agency 
maintained  through  the  cooperative  action  of  the  citizens  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  building  up  of  potential 
civic  power.  The  second  reason  for  the  use  of  the  school  build- 
ing is  one  of  utility.  School  buildings  exist  in  all  neighborhoods 
and,  since  they  are  not  used  continuously  for  regular  school 
purposes,  can  be  used  for  meetings,  concerts  and  lectures  with- 
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out  entailing  the  additional  expense  of  constructing  other 
buildings  to  be  used  for  community  center  purposes.  As  was 
stated  above,  the  movement  to  arouse  communities  to  recognize 
their  selfhood  by  throwing  open  the  school  buildings  in  order 
that  the  buildings  may  serve  as  meeting  places  for  the  residents, 
where  activities  that  grow  out  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people  may  be  organized,  is  most  popular.  The  movement  has 
not  progressed  far  from  the  experimental  stage,  however,  and 
is  yet  in  many  of  its  phases  abstract.  Nevertheless,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  only  ten  years  ago  that  the  demand 
for  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  community  center  purposes 
began  to  crystallize,  and,  according  to  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 101  cities  are  now  adopting  it  as  a  part  of  their  recognized 
public  responsibility,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  wider  use 
of  the  school  plant  is  steadily  gaining  in  momentum.  A  move- 
ment which  carries  with  it  such  a  vision  of  possibility,  which 
opens  up  such  far-reaching  opportunities  and  is,  in  itself,  so 
many-sided,  must  of  necessity  develop  slowly.  Because  of  its 
very  magnitude  it  must  work  out  its  own  definitions  only  after 
carefully  gauged  experience  based  on  aim  and  accomplishment. 

The  community  center  movement  carries  with  it  —  in  spite 
of  its  similarity  in  many  of  its  phases  to  other  movements  — 
its  own  standards  and  must  be  approached  absolutely  open- 
mindedly.  The  community  center  is  itself,  not  something  else. 
It  does  not  serve  to  provide  recreation  for  the  youth  alone;  nor 
for  the  adult  alone.  It  does  not  serve  as  a  "get-together" 
place  for  the  adult  to  talk  over  public  questions  only.  It  does 
not  have  as  its  main  object  the  bringing  of  cultural  opportu- 
nities through  concerts  and  lectures  to  large  groups  of  persons. 
No  one  of  these  lines  can  be  emphasized  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other.  A  community  center  cannot  be  analyzed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  recreational  enthusiast  as  such,  nor  from 
the  angles  of  civic  reform  primarily,  nor  as  to  its  accomplish- 
ments in  the  vast  field  of  informal  education,  the  demands  of 
which  are  steadily  increasing.  The  community  center  stands 
as  the  most  inclusive  instrument  to  meet  the  allround  needs 
of  its  constituency  that  has  yet  been  brought  forward  and  it 
should  remain  inclusive.  Moreover,  it  is  a  citizenship  move- 
ment above  all  else.  It  is  not  for  one  group  of  persons  and  not 
for  another.  The  great  primary  aim  is  to  project  into  adult 
life  the  same  democratic  influence  and  to  open  up  opportunities 
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comparable  to  those  the  day  school  offers  to  our  young  people. 
Instead  of  being  superimposed  on  the  school  system  it  offers 
the  next  great  step  in  public  school  administration.    This  can 
be  clearly  shown.    One  of  the  most  important  issues  that  faces 
the  public  school  is  its  correlation  with  the  life  of  the  town  or 
section  of  the  city  of  which  it  is  a  part.    The  public  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  effectiveness  of  its  schools  discounted  by  the 
conditions  of  living  and  of  labor.    Educational  authorities 
have  increasingly  been  drawn  into  movements  outside  their 
specific  field  in  order  that  the  seeds  that  they  were  sowing  might 
have  a  fair  chance  of  growth.    It  has  been  pointed  out  again 
and  again  that  parental  duty  goes  farther  than  inertly  giving 
over  the  entire  control  of  a  child's  education  to  the  school. 
Another  point  that  is  being  continually  brought  forward  is  that 
when  our  young  people  are  graduated  all  contact  with  them  is 
broken.    Again,  the  boy  or  girl  may  have  had  the  best  the 
school  system  has  to  give  by  way  of  mental  or  manual  training 
yet  fail  to  make  good.    Why?    Because  the  stimulus  which 
comes  from  the  good  time  thoroughly  enjoyed  under  the  right 
conditions  was  lacking.    Either  there  was  no  light  and  shade 
in  the  life,  or  the  natural  instinct  for  pleasure  was  turned  from 
that  which  upbuilds  to  that  which  breaks  down.  Another 
point:    Many  a  student  makes  an  excellent  record  as  far  as 
scholarship  is  concerned  yet  does  not  get  on.    Why?  Because 
manner  and  outlook  on  life  play  as  important  a  part  as  mental 
or  manual  training.    The  fault  here  often  rests  with  the  attitude 
of  those  with  whom  the  young  people  come  in  contact  outside 
school  walls.    Further,  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  is  the 
growing  apart  of  parent  and  child  because  the  former  has  not 
had  equal  advantages.    Now  the  greatest  opportunity  before 
the  school  center  is  to  meet  each  of  these  needs  and  its  place 
will  be  won  among  great  democratic  institutions  when  it  shall 
so  relate  the  interests  of  young  and  old  that  each  shall  work  for 
the  other.    The  adults  rallied  by  the  needs  of  their  children 
shall  pull  together  to  clear  the  way  for  them  in  the  working 
world;  shall  work  for  them  in  showing  by  personal  example  a 
high  patriotism  and  by  standing  for  all  that  there  is  in  whole- 
some pleasure  and  the  stimulus  of  applied  personal  and  social 
ideals.    The  young  people  on  their  side  shall  spring  forward  to 
catch  up  the  standards  held  out  to  them  and,  sympathetically 
and  actually,  old  and  young  shall  work  and  play  together. 
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In  the  light  of  this  understanding  of  the  school  center  move- 
ment the  activities  in  the  Boston  centers  were  organized  during 
1914-15.  Certain  definite  principles  of  organizations  were 
laid  down  and  adhered  to  as  far  as  possible.  The  dominant 
aims  have  been  as  follows:  First,  to  place  in  charge  of  the 
centers  the  persons  who  had  the  necessary  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  the  local  knowledge  with  which  to  enlist  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  people  in  the  sections  served.  Second,  to 
select  club  leaders  who  through  the  subjects  taught  had  the 
power  of  developing  the  social  outlook  and  cooperative  neigh- 
borhood spirit.  Third,  to  organize  local  advisory  committees 
made  up  of  persons  representative  of  the  various  interests  in 
the  community,  who  should  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  center  and  who  should  interpret  the  center  to  the 
neighborhood.  Fourth,  to  offer  such  activities  as  the  communi- 
ties should  desire  and  to  stimulate  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  such  lines  of  work  as  were  chosen.  Fifth,  to 
develop  the  principle  of  self-government  through  individual 
club  organization  based  on  carefully  thought-out  constitutions, 
put  in  action  by  the  chosen  officers;  and  through  the  center 
councils,  which  have  been  composed  of  representatives  elected 
by  the  various  groups  in  the  centers,  to  assist  in  mapping 
out  and  putting  into  action  the  center  policies.  Sixth,  to 
develop  the  sense  of  personal  participation  and  partnership 
through  contributory  self-support  and  through  the  giving  of 
personal  service.  Seventh,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  accept- 
ance of  each  center  as  the  correlating  center  of  local  interests 
and  activities  through  drawing  to  the  centers  local  organizations 
such  as  improvement  societies  and  men's  and  women's  clubs. 
A  center  thus  becomes  a  means  whereby  community  efforts 
may  be  pooled  and  welded  together.  Eighth,  to  work  out  a 
lecture  course  in  English  which  should  touch  a  high  point  of 
public  interest,  present  a  content  of  actual  value,  and 
have  continuity.  Ninth,  to  increase  the  range  of  the  non- 
English  lecture  course  and  present  material  as  far  as  possible 
which  had  not  been  used  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years. 

To  say  that  this  organization  has  been  completed  would  not 
be  so.  That  a  beginning  has  been  made,  however,  and  certain 
elements  of  strength  brought  out  will  be  shown,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
by  the  following  analysis  of  our  general  situation. 
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Organization  of  the  Department  of  the  Extended  Use 
of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  department  is  in  charge  of  the  director,  assisted  by  seven 
managers,  one  for  each  school  center  district ,  four  assistant 
managers,  who  divide  their  time  between  the  seven  districts 
served,  and  a  secretary  who  serves  the  central  office.  Every- 
thing this  first  year  has  proved  that  the  decentralization  of 
executive  officers  has  been  effective  from  the  administrative 
standpoint.  Each  manager  has  been  held  strictly  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  the  work  in  a  given  district  and,  as 
time  goes  on,  the  managers  should  become  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  through  their  per- 
sonal contacts  should  be  able  to  rally  the  latent  talent  in  the 
various  sections  of  our  city  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  our 
activities. 

Managers. 

Leadership  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  success  of 
school  centers.  A  person  must  be  able  to  get  cooperation  by 
rallying  people.  A  manager  must  have  the  knack  of  human 
contact.  Neighborhood  organization,  moreover,  presents 
definite  executive  problems.  A  manager  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  motive  of  the  community  center  and  he  must 
be  able  to  interpret  this  motive  with  all  the  reality  of  actual 
understanding.  On  the  one  hand  he  must  sense  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  a  district  and  on  the  other  be  able  to  sug- 
gest lines  of  interest,  continually  working  ahead  of  accomplish- 
ment at  any  given  time.  The  managers  are  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  local  advisory  committees  and  for  working 
out  and  putting  into  action  programs  which  are  a  result  of 
their  counsel.  The  manager  must  develop  this  group  into 
active  supporters,  not  merely  nominal  sympathizers.  Each 
group  that  joins  a  center  should  be  organized  with  a  constitu- 
tion, self-adopted,  and  should  elect  responsible  officers.  A 
third  step  is  the  formation  of  a  central  council  to  which  are 
elected  representatives  from  every  group  in  the  center.  This 
council  is  concerned  with  the  internal  working  of  the  center 
and,  with  the  advisory  committee,  assists  in  planning  and 
putting  into  execution  the  allround  center  policy.  Managers 
are  held  responsible  for  holding  monthly  meetings  with  the 
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advisory  committee  and  center  council.  Managers  are  also 
responsible  for  guiding  group  leaders  and  are  required  to  hold 
conference  meetings  with  these  leaders. 

One  very  important  point  is  that  each  manager,  if  he  is  to 
be  successful,  must  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  outside 
the  four  walls  of  a  given  building.  A  manager  must  get  into 
the  neighborhood  game  as  it  is  played.  A  manager  must  go 
to  local  meetings;  he  must  be  taken  into  the  neighborhood 
life  and  so  know  the  people  at  work  and  at  leisure;  he  must 
make  a  recognized  place  for  himself.  Therefore  a  manager's 
time  must  be  so  arranged  that  this  is  possible. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  residents  of  our  school  center  districts 
who  presented  the  necessary  requirements  as  to  education 
and  experience  have  been  appointed.  The  work  of  the  man- 
agers has  been  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  assistant 
managers. 

Assistant  Managers. 
The  assistant  managers,  all  women,  have  been  responsible, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  managers,  for  organizing  the  activities 
for  women  and  girls  and  for  doing  much  of  the  follow-up  detail 
work  of  local  calling,  committee  consultation,  newspaper 
notices  and  clerical  work  which  has  been  found  necessary. 

Terms  of  Appointment  of  Managers  and  Assistant 
Managers. 

From  the  first  the  department  faced  a  very  acute  problem 
in  regard  to  leadership.  To  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
scope  and  possibilities  of  the  school  center,  a  man  of  good 
character  and  personality  with  certain  disciplinary  qualities 
might  seem  a  fitting  candidate.  Very  much  more,  however, 
must  be  sought.  It  would  be  fatal  to  select  a  person  whose 
powers  of  natural  leadership  have  never  made  themselves  felt 
in  an  associated  group.  Many  a  person  successful  in  other 
ways  would  absolutely  fail  when  it  came  to  group  organization 
or  neighborhood  organization,  which  is  group  organization 
enlarged.  A  special  set  of  qualifications  are  required.  Further, 
with  the  funds  available  it  was  impossible  to  command  the 
services  of  men  on  full  time,  therefore  six  of  the  managers  were 
engaged  for  ninety-five  days  of  service  and  one  for  seventy-five 
days.    The  rate  paid  has  been  $8  per  day,  eight  hours  of  serv- 
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ice  constituting  a  day's  work.  A  careful  tabulation  of  this 
service  has  been  kept  and  is  registered  with  the  director  at  the 
central  office. 

Assistant  managers  have  served  the  department  on  full  time, 
eight  hours  per  day,  forty  hours  per  week,  daily  rate  from  $4.11 
to  $5.28  per  day. 

Group  Leaders. 

In  the  main,  leaders  who  had  served  the  department  previous 
to  the  appointment  of  the  present  director  were  reappointed. 
In  the  selection  of  leaders  it  is  not  sufficient  to  present  the 
ability  to  teach  a  given  subject  like  sewing,  dramatic  work  or 
singing.  One  must  have  the  power  to  bring  about  through 
any  given  line  of  activity  not  only  standardized  accomplish- 
ment in  that  line  but  to  develop  the  social,  cooperative  group 
spirit.  If  a  group  of  women  gather  together  to  make  dresses 
for  themselves  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  show  that  they  have 
learned  how  to  construct  an  attractive  gown  but  are  unwilling 
to  join  with  other  groups  in  the  center  in  getting  up  a  center 
social,  in  protesting  against  a  neighborhood  nuisance,  in  taking 
of  their  time  to  assist  the  young  people  in  their  ventures,  one 
of  two  things  is  certain,  the  leader  is  at  fault  in  not  drawing 
the  group  into  the  social  whole  or  the  persons  in  the  group  do 
not  truly  belong  to  a  center  because  their  individualism  is  so 
utterly  selfish  that  their  spirit  is  to  get  and  never  to  give.  Such 
persons  should  receive  instruction  under  conditions  where  to 
make  a  dress,  if  that  be  their  aim,  is  all  that  is  required.  In 
the  center  we  interpret  dressmaking  as  a  means  to  a  social  end; 
women  who  take  the  instruction  do  so  because  they  believe 
good  gowning  is  a  social  obligation,  not  entirely  an  obligation 
to  self  and,  because  they  believe  this,  they  want  to  assist  in 
helping  to  interest  the  young  girl  of  eighteen.  So  with  the 
person  who  joins  a  musical  club.  " Music  pleases  me  but  I 
am  a  social  being.    Others  must  come  to  enjoy  what  I  enjoy." 

The  success  of  group  work,  then,  is  judged  on  the  basis  of 
center  spirit,  group  unity,  excellence  of  accomplishment  —  all 
three.  When  in  Charlestown  last  winter  an  afternoon  group 
of  women  who  met  in  a  dancing  class  organized  and  financed 
an  evening  class  for  their  own  daughters  and  other  young  girls, 
nearly  all  of  whom  worked  during  the  day,  the  center  spirit 
was  exemplified.  Again,  when  all  the  adult  groups  in  the  centers 
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joined  to  provide  the  Christmas  entertainment  for  neighbor- 
hood children,  the  same  spirit  was  shown. 

Managers  and  assistant  managers  are  required  to  meet  with 
the  director  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month. 

Advisory  Committees. 
The  advisory  committees  had  to  be  slowly  and  carefully 
organized.  Very  few  people,  comparatively  speaking,  under- 
stand the  school  center  movement.  A  realization  of  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offers  and  the  responsibilities  involved  in  living  up 
to  those  opportunities  are  matters  of  slow  education.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  communities  well  before  forming  these  com- 
mittees, because  active  workers  are  needed  with  suggestive, 
constructive  minds.  Proved  local  leaders  should  be  chosen  and 
the  committees  should  be  absolutely  non-factional.  We  have 
but  made  a  beginning  in  the  formation  of  these  committees. 
Those  formed  have  been  of  decided  help,  notably  in  Charlestown, 
Roxbury  and  the  West  End. 

Activities. 

The  following  activities,  under  main  subjects,  have  been 
carried  on:  Art  work  (sketching,  designing,  painting);  bands; 
basketry;  basket  ball;  boys'  clubs;  choral  work;  civics;  concerts; 
crocheting;  debating;  dramatics;  embroidery;  folk  dancing; 
folk  singing;  forums;  game  clubs;  girls'  clubs;  home  cooking, 
dressmaking  and  millinery  clubs;  home  nursing;  junior  city 
councils;  lectures  in  English  and  five  other  languages;  mandolin 
clubs;  modern  dancing;  mothers'  and  homemakers'  clubs; 
men's  clubs;  novelty  sewing;  orchestras;  parliamentary  law; 
social  clubs. 

The  art  and  musical  work  have  been  carried  on  from  the 
standpoint  of  appreciation  to  get  that  pleasure  which  comes 
from  taking  part  in  a  chorus  or  from  forming  one  in  an  orchestra. 
We  have  not  tried  the  ultra  ambitious,  and  much  from  the 
standpoint  of  art  technique  has  been  crude,  but  when  hard- 
working young  men  and  young  women  attend  with  a  regularity 
that  has  been  striking,  it  is  evident  that  the  desire  to  satisfy 
the  creative  impulse  as  in  some  of  the  art  work  and  to  meet  the 
craving  for  just  what  music  gives  have  been  met.  Art  standard 
has  its  humanly  applied  side  as  well  as  its  culturally  technical 
side.    Gradually,  as  the  resources  of  the  department  develop 
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through  public  cooperation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  best  our 
city  has  to  offer  will  be  available  for  a  place  on  our  programs. 

The  civics,  debating  clubs  and  junior  city  councils  have  proved 
among  the  most  valuable  of  our  undertakings  in  presenting 
fact,  helping  toward  clear  thinking  and  logical  statement.  Per- 
sons who  have  been  members  of  these  clubs,  both  adults  and 
young  people,  cannot  but  have  been  stimulated  to  take  a  new 
grip  on  their  citizenship  duties.  The  public  debates  held  in  the 
centers  were  a  credit  to  the  department. 

Gymnasium  Work. 
The  gymnasium  work  with  us  has  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  relaxation  rather  than  physical  training  as  such.  A  certain 
amount  of  "setting-up  work"  and  corrective  work  has  been 
demanded  each  evening  though  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
has  been  given  over  to  games,  basket  ball  and  such  activities 
as  pole  vaulting  and  dashes.  Frankly,  from  the  accepted 
standard  of  gymnasium  work  there  is  much  yet  to  standardize. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  serve  a  non-selected 
group.  The  attendance  is  absolutely  voluntary.  The  fact 
that  out  of  some  of  the  gymnasium  classes  have  come  some 
of  the  most  loyal  workers  for  the  centers  and  that  rowdyism 
has  given  place  to  good  manners  and  genuine  club  spirit  proves 
the  value  of  gymnasiums  as  part  of  our  equipment  and  the 
supreme  importance  of  strong  gymnasium  leaders.  The  inter- 
center  track  meet  held  at  the  Dorchester  High  School,  May  20 
last,  showed  an  appreciation  of  clean  sport. 

Folk  Dancing. 
The  most  successful  affair  of  our  year  in  many  ways  was  the 
folk-dance  festival  on  May  25,  again  at  the  Dorchester  High 
School  because  of  the  suitability  of  the  gymnasium  in  that 
school  for  this  purpose.  The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Dorchester 
Center  showed  their  interest  by  presenting  a  white  satin  banner, 
to  be  competed  for  annually,  as  a  souvenir  of  excellence.  Large 
numbers  from  East  Boston,  Charlestown  and  elsewhere  were  on 
hand  to  support  their  representatives. 

Folk  Singing. 

The  experiment  at  the  Wells  School,  where  some  400  gathered 
each  week  to  sing  the  songs  which  have  been  developed  out  of 
the  history  of  their  race,  has  more  than  justified  itself  and  will 
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be  undertaken  elsewhere  the  coming  season.  Not  only  was 
there  the  large  group  who  sang  Yiddish  folk  songs  but  an 
Albanian  chorus  as  well. 

Home  Cooking,  Sewing  and  Millinery. 
This  work  was  undertaken  after  consultation  with  the 
director  of  evening  schools  to  meet  the  need  of  those  who  do 
not  live  near  an  evening  school  where  such  work  is  offered  or 
who  did  not  care  to  enroll  in  strictly  vocational  classes.  The 
work  in  no  sense  duplicates  that  in  the  evening  schools  either 
as  to  group  served  or  content  of  courses. 

Mothers'  and  Homemakers'  Clubs. 

Among  the  most  successful  clubs  in  the  centers  have  been 
the  afternoon  meetings  conducted  by  the  women  of  our  dis- 
tricts. Not  only  have  these  clubs  strengthened  markedly  in 
independent  action,  but  volunteers  from  their  membership 
have  assisted  managers  and  assistant  managers  in  serving  as 
volunteer  leaders  of  the  young  people's  clubs  in  the  evening, 
chaperoning  our  dances,  in  getting  up  center  socials,  in  pro- 
viding Christmas  trees  for  the  children,  and  the  most  encourag- 
ing sign  of  all  as  to  the  future  of  the  clubs  has  been  their  coopera- 
tion in  local  efforts.  Local  charities  have  received  contribu- 
tions, local  moving  picture  houses  have  been  followed  to  see 
that  objectionable  performances  were  not  patronized,  and  we 
cooperated  by  helping  as  we  could  the  unemployment  situation, 
several  jobs  having  been  found  by  members  of  our  groups. 
Two  thousand  forty-two  (2,042)  articles  were  sent  for  the 
relief  of  the  war  sufferers  from  the  Boston  centers. 

To  show  what  these  clubs  may  do  on  the  purely  social  side, 
said  one  member,  "I  have  lived  for  three  years  next  door  to 
Mrs.  ;  I  never  met  her  until  I  came  here"  (to  the  center). 

Dancing. 

Probably  no  one  activity  causes  more  discussion  than  social 
dancing.  Either  persons  think  of  the  school  center  as  the 
instrument  for  meeting  this  demand  of  youth  and  uphold  large 
dances  which  practically  become,  unless  great  care  is  taken,  as 
promiscuous  as  those  run  in  public  dance  halls,  or  dancing  is 
frowned  upon  utterly  and,  as  a  result,  brings  down  caustic 
criticism  upon  the  whole  movement.  The  department  has 
had  to  meet  the  representations  of  both  groups  of  persons.  In 
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regard  to  the  large  dances,  we  have  endeavored  to  safeguard  that 
situation  by  stopping  all  dances  where  persons  could  enter 
freely  from  the  street.  The  dances  at  the  Washington  School 
were  stopped  this  season  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  locally 
interested  persons.  There  is  evidence  enough  in  the  hands  of 
the  department,  however,  to  prove  that  it  was  necessary  to  go 
to  the  extreme  for  a  time,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional club  social  for  members  only,  three  dances  only  for  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  were  permitted,  and  those  in  May  when 
our  staff  had  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  local 
situation  and  the  standards  to  be  maintained  in  the  center. 

In  East  Boston,  only  those  were  admitted  to  the  Saturday 
evening  socials  who  were  members  of  clubs  meeting  at  the 
center  Wednesday  or  Friday  evenings  and  whose  attendance 
had  been  regular.  The  same  system  prevailed  in  Charlestown. 
In  the  South  End  a  dancing  club  was  organized  in  cooperation 
with  the  South  End  Improvement  Society.  This  club  met 
once  a  week  and  no  one  was  admitted  to  the  Girls'  High  School 
gymnasium  who  was  not  a  regularly  enrolled  member.  In 
South  Boston,  center  clubs  in  turn  were  allowed  to  give  dances 
in  the  gymnasium  on  Saturday  evenings.  The  members  were 
held  strictly  responsible  for  the  guests  whom  they  invited; 
the  name  of  the  guest  as  well  as  that  of  the  club  member 
appeared  on  the  ticket.  In  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  only 
occasional  large  dances  were  held.  These  were  considered 
center  socials  and  were  participated  in  by  all  groups,  young 
and  old.  It  was  a  requirement  of  the  department  that  all 
dances  should  be  chaperoned  by  members  of  the  Mothers' 
Clubs  or  by  mothers  and  fathers  of  those  in  attendance.  Great 
care  was  taken  as  to  decorum.  Certainly,  under  the  proper 
safeguards  the  use  of  our  gymnasiums  for  dancing  meets  a 
definite  social  need.  In  fact,  it  might  justly  be  claimed  we  were 
not  living  up  to  our  responsibilities  to  our  young  people  did 
we  not  permit  dancing.  That  all  our  dances  were  perfect 
could  not  be  said;  that  the  standard  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  better  than  at  the  first  is  a  fact.  Discipline  in  our  centers 
would  be  a  very  easy  thing  if  we  debarred  all  those  whose 
refinement  of  manner  was  not  that  which  we  hoped  ultimately 
to  reach.  Coarseness  and  vulgarity  must  be  instantly  stopped. 
A  certain  roughness  of  manner,  a  kind  of  sixteen-to-eighteen- 
year-old  hoydenishness  must,  however,  be  patiently  and  tact- 
fully changed.   It  is  in  this  regard  that  the  adults  in  our  com- 
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munities  can  help  by  sympathetically  holding  on  to  the  good  and 
softening  down  objectionable  affectations  of  manner.  More- 
over, the  adult  needs  to  face  just  these  problems  which  handicap 
many  a  life  permanently  and  which  result  from  the  neighbor- 
hood itself.  The  fault  cannot  be  laid  to  any  given  boy  or  girl 
but  to  those  who  have  failed  to  guide  and  safeguard  them. 
The  home,  the  working  world,  the  very  people  who  cry  down 
the  follies  of  the  sixteen-to-twenty-year-old  boy  or  girl  must 
bear  the  stigma.  If  the  centers  can  weave  together  the  recrea- 
tional interests  of  old  and  young,  we  shall  enter  upon  a  new 
era  of  pleasure  in  America. 

Entertainments  . 
The  moving  picture  shows  and  programs  made  up  entirely 
of  outside  talent  were  done  away  with  and  in  the  place  of 
these  every  encouragement  was  given  to  our  groups  to  develop 
their  own  talent,  to  put  on  their  own  plays  and  concerts,  or 
to  draw  to  their  aid  the  talents  of  the  neighborhood.  Persons 
appreciate  most  that  for  which  they  work.  Active  participa- 
tion in  providing  for  the  pleasure  of  others  not  only  means  a 
strengthening  of  personal  creative  power,  a  kind  of  inner 
growth,  but  is  in  every  way  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
inertia  which  results  from  having  everything  provided.  Unless 
the  centers  can  do  something  different  from  the  commercial 
dance  hall  and  moving  picture  show  they  have  no  right  to 
exist.  The  director  does  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  toward  moving  pictures.  They  serve  a 
real  purpose  and  have  their  place  most  decidedly.  In  laying 
a  foundation  for  the  ultimate  growth  of  neighborhood  coopera- 
tion, however,  the  moving  picture  would  have  to  be  used  with 
care.  Moving  pictures  are  popular.  A  free  show  will  attract 
hundreds.  Attendance  based  on  this  kind  of  activity  could  be 
won  with  little  expenditure  of  effort.  Hundreds  of  persons,  let 
us  say,  frequent  a  school  building  once  or  twice  a  week.  What 
has  resulted  by  way  of  center  support?  Has  the  individualism 
which  exists  in  any  audience  been  broken  down?  Has  the 
center  been  able  to  put  on  an  entertainment  so  artistically 
superior  or  in  content  so  much  more  valuable  than  the  com- 
mercial house  that  the  excellence  of  the  performance  justifies 
planning  for  a  series  of  motion  picture  evenings?  This  latter 
is  hardly  possible  with  the  present  conditions  of  film  rental  in 
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competition  with  business  agencies  without  the  expenditure  of 
sums  of  money  which  would  make  such  a  venture  prohibitive. 
So  that  from  both  points  of  view,  that  of  working  for  active 
membership  and  that  of  endeavoring  to  set  artistic  and  creative 
standards,  the  moving  picture  show  as  such  should  not  be 
considered  at  the  present  time  a  main  activity.  This  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  department  was  protested  again  and  again, 
but  the  success  of  local  entertainments,  such  as  performances 
given  of  "The  Rivals,"  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  the 
glee  club  and  orchestra  concerts,  have  proved  our  best  defence. 

Lectures  (English). 

The  lecture  course  in  English  had  to  be  very  hurriedly 
arranged  and  under  difficulties,  since  only  six  weeks  of  time 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  director  took  office  to  the  first  lecture, 
and  lectures  are  frequently  booked  from  six  to  ten  months  in 
advance.  The  attempt  was  to  work  away  from  mental  vaude- 
ville and  meet  the  desires  of  those  persons  in  every  community 
who  wish  accurate  and  broadening  information  on  current 
situations  or  on  educational  topics.  The  caption  chosen  for 
the  course  was  "See  America  First."  The  content  of  the 
course  dealt  with  the  industrial,  educational  and  political 
development  of  North  and  South  America,  and  the  common 
interests  of  the  countries  of  the  two  continents.  Whereas  the 
course  was  considered  heavy  by  many  who  sought  to  be  amused 
and  who  wished  us  to  give  up  the  lectures  for  moving  picture 
shows,  the  director  received  many  letters  in  praise  of  the 
speakers  and  material  in  the  lectures.  The  course  planned  for 
the  coming  year  is  on  "American  Art,  Literature  and  Music." 
It  will  be  somewhat  more  popular  than  the  course  of  1914-15. 

The  attendance  at  the  English  course  was  44,134. 

Non-English  Lecture  Course. 
This  course,  given  in  five  languages,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants  in  inter- 
preting America  to  the  recent  arrivals  to  our  shores,  is  most 
valuable.  It  does  not,  however,  test  itself  and,  in  following 
the  lectures  which  dealt  with  citizenship  topics,  it  was  evident 
that  much  that  was  said  was  not  understood  in  its  application. 
An  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  coming  season  whereby 
the  lecturers  will  allow  time  for  questions  and  answers.  The 
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concert  program  will  be  omitted  and  the  singing  of  national 
songs  substituted  as  an  experiment.  The  attendance  at  non- 
English  lectures  was  16,209. 

Membership. 

More  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  getting  adults,  that  is, 
persons  from  twenty-five  to  forty  into  our  centers,  and  men 
as  well  as  women,  than  upon  organizing  the  young  people.  This 
as  a  matter  of  expediency.  Once  let  this  movement  be  inter- 
preted as  a  movement  for  the  sixteen-to-twenty-year-old 
person  and  other  members  of  the  community  will  stand  off  from 
it.  Were  a  new  system  to  be  started,  organization  should  begin 
with  local  women's  clubs,  men's  clubs,  improvement  societies 
and  parents'  and  teachers'  associations.  The  centers  as  they 
are  now  organized,  if  they  serve  only  those  who  have  no  other 
connection  with  the  day  school  except  as  in  such  special  cases 
as  the  director  may  see  fit  to  admit,  are  meant  to  serve  those 
sixteen  years  old  and  over.  This  is  proving  a  wise  ruling. 
Older  people  may  cooperate  in  work  for  the  young,  but  that  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  sharing  responsibilities  on  the  basis 
of  actual  shared  membership.  There  has  been,  with  one 
exception,  East  Boston,  a  gain  in  adult  membership.  All  the 
mothers'  and  homemakers'  clubs  have  been  strengthened. 
Forum  meetings  have  attracted  large  numbers  of  men  regularly 
in  Dorchester  and  Roxbury.  The  industrial  classes  for  women 
have  grown  and  improvement  societies  have  held  some  of  their 
meetings  with  us. 

We  have  arrived  at  actual  membership,  counting  those 
persons  members  who  have  come  regularly  to  group  appoint- 
ments. Persons  who  drift  in  for  a  night  or  two  or  who  only 
attend  occasionally  have  not  been  counted.  Thus  far  we  have 
had  to  get  a  system  under  way;  therefore  our  program  has  been 
intensive.  No  advertising  has  been  done  by  the  department 
aside  from  winning  the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers.  It 
seemed  wise  to  place  our  policy  before  our  members,  test  it 
out  and  then  begin  through  the  loyalty  of  the  members  them- 
selves to  wage  a  membership  campaign.  The  spirit  in  the 
centers  has  been  one  of  the  encouraging  things  about  this 
season's  work.  If  we  can  maintain  our  standards  and  continue 
to  win  the  same  amount  of  cooperation  as  this  year,  our  growth 
and  results  will  be  cumulative.  Total  membership  in  the 
centers,  3,408. 
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Attendance. 

The  test  of  center  effectiveness  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  the 
members  attracted  by  entertainments,  receptions,  dances  and 
socials.  This  is  difficult  for  most  persons  to  understand. 
Moreover,  the  center  movement  suffers  from  a  certain  attitude 
of  mind  which  plays  a  part  with  nearly  every  one  when  center 
activities  are  run  in  a  school  building.  The  familiar  sight  of 
row  upon  row  of  night  school  pupils  in  groups  averaging  forty 
and  entirely  filling  practically  every  room  is  in  the  background 
of  our  consciousness.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
flux  and  always  will  be  a  flux  in  attendance  upon  any  voluntary 
social  organization  and  that  by  no  means  lessens  the  effective- 
ness of  the  social  organization.  In  any  club  there  will  at  times 
be  an  overflow  of  members  present;  at  other  times  only  a 
handful  about  a  given  building.  When  noted  speakers  are  to 
appear  the  dining  tables  are  filled.  So  with  the  school  centers 
when  there  are  lectures  or  dances,  or  our  public  officials  are 
entertained,  the  numbers  are  impressive,  but  the  work  that 
makes  the  reality  of  the  value  of  these  larger  affairs  is  the  work 
of  the  small  group  activities  where  needs  are  met  and  good 
fellowship  and  civic  spirit  are  made  contagious  from  person  to 
person.  The  success  of  a  center  rests  on  the  number  and 
diversity  of  small,  well-knit  groups.  Moreover,  the  entirely 
voluntary  side  of  our  membership  and  the  altruistic  motive  and 
standard  of  active  participation  must  be  remembered.  It 
would  seem  better  to  have  two  hundred  such  members  than  a 
thousand  of  whom  no  social  demands  were  made.  Moreover, 
informality,  to  a  certain  point,  in  the  school  center  marks 
efficiency.  The  school  center  is  the  one  agency  that  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  carry  on  any  worth-while  activity  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  fifteen  persons  or  more. 

Self— Government. 
Since  the  chief  aim  of  the  school  centers  is  the  training  for 
citizenship  it  follows  that  self-government  is  fundamental. 
Therefore  each  manager  is  asked  to  explain  the  principles  of  self- 
government  to  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  groups.  As  a 
result  our  clubs  have  adopted  constitutions,  have  elected  officers, 
and  have  not  only  undertaken  the  serious,  disinterested  con- 
sideration of  their  own  internal  affairs  but  have  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  a  center  central  council. 
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The  central  council  brings  together  the  delegates  from  all 
groups,  old  and  young.  The  councils  all  have  monthly  meet- 
ings the  minutes  of  which  are  filed  with  the  director.  Their 
function  is  to  work  out  and  to  put  into  operation  such  policies 
as  may  be  justified  within  the  rulings  of  the  School  Committee. 
Self-government  is  not  an  immediate  process;  personal  bias  and 
local  difficulties  tend  to  enter  into  some  of  the  decisions.  The 
situation  on  the  whole  is,  however,  encouraging. 

Self-Support. 

The  department  may  seem  to  have  sufficient  funds  available 
to  meet  its  needs.  For  the  present  this  is  true.  Future  develop- 
ments, however,  need  to  be  considered  and  it  is  sometimes 
forgotten  that  the  department  stands  as  the  "  Department  of 
the  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools"  and  that  the  organiza- 
tion and  maintenance  of  school  centers  are  only  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  department.  The  following  charges 
against  the  funds  of  the  department  must  be  allowed  for  before 
the  budget  can  be  apportioned  to  the  centers:  the  cost  of  Home 
and  School  Association  meetings,  monthly  and  executive 
meetings;  alumni  meetings;  expense  of  graduation  parties; 
certain  citizens'  meetings  of  a  non-political  character;  non- 
English  lecture  course;  English  lecture  course.  These  charges 
are  legitimate  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
Home  and  School  Association  will  greatly  strengthen  the  work 
of  the  department  and  that  much  can  be  done  to  bring  the 
alumni  group  into  closer  affiliation  with  our  community 
organization  aims. 

We  must,  however,  face  the  question  of  steadily  increasing 
demands.  With  the  growth  of  Home  and  School  Association 
meetings  and  alumni  meetings  more  money  will  have  to  be  set 
aside  for  those  meetings.  Last  year  twelve  districts  were 
served  by  our  English  lecture  course;  this  year  as  many  more 
are  asking  us  to  meet  their  needs.  Brighton,  Mattapan,  Hyde 
Park  and  the  North  End  are  organizing  to  secure  local  school 
centers.  Several  petitions  have  been  sent  in  from  national 
societies  —  Greek,  Italian,  and  Hebrew  —  asking  that  school 
buildings  be  opened  on  Sundays.  The  department  cannot 
at  present  spread  its  scope  further.  That  which  has  already 
been  undertaken,  if  it  is  to  be  of  permanent  value,  has  pro- 
jected a  program  five  years  into  the  future.  Sound,  intensive, 
local  work  must  be  done  in  the  communities  already  touched. 
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Even  in  these  communities  the  work  can  grow  only  in  two 
ways:  by  giving  of  volunteer  service  to  the  centers  so  that 
more  groups  can  be  admitted  and  have  leaders,  or  by  the  working 
out  of  contributory  self-support.  For  example,  if  in  a  given 
center  an  orchestra  is  to  be  formed  and  the  budget  of  that 
center  has  been  entirely  planned,  the  only  way  to  have  the 
orchestra  is  to  get  a  volunteer  leader  or  to  have  the  members 
contribute  a  certain  sum  a  week  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a 
director.  This  in  the  centers  already  operated.  As  to  open- 
ing additional  centers,  the  department  faces  squarely  the  issue 
of  continuing  as  now  or  of  adopting  the  policy  of  gradually 
withdrawing  the  payment  of  leaders  in  the  centers  now  run- 
ning and  using  that  money  to  meet  the  cost  of  janitor  service, 
light  and  heat  so  that  buildings  could  be  opened  in  districts 
not  now  served.  This  would  mean  ruling  that  the  depart- 
ment would  meet  the  expense  of  opening  a  school  building  and 
of  providing  the  executive  officer,  the  manager,  but  that  the 
local  committees  in  cooperation  with  the  local  citizens  would 
be  responsible  for  the  leadership  of  clubs,  for  the  payment  of 
pianists  at  dances,  and  all  other  charges.  This  could  be  done 
providing  the  citizens  accept  the  issue  and  prefer  to  contribute 
directly  rather  than  indirectly  through  taxation  without  entail- 
ing any  great  financial  burden  on  any  of  the  patrons  of  centers. 
Twenty-five  women  paying  ten  cents  a  night  can  support  a 
dressmaking  teacher;  a  chorus  of  seventy-five  paying  five 
cents  a  night  can  support  a  choral  club. 

The  method  of  direct  assessment  for  clubs  is  one  means  of 
financing  a  center.  Another  method  —  the  one  used  in  New 
York  —  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  local  committee  of  citizens 
the  financial  responsibility.  This  committee  manages  a  series 
of  moving  picture  shows  and  dances  and  out  of  the  profits  so 
gained  pays  for  such  industrial  work,  musical  work,  or  what- 
ever else  is  not  so  readily  contributed  toward.  This  brings  us 
to  facing  squarely  the  arguments  for  and  against  self-support 
that  have  been  presented  during  the  past  months  and  of  point- 
ing out  the  position  of  this  department  in  regard  to  the  policy 
of  self-support.  The  department  has  stood  for  contributory 
self-support.  The  problem  involved  in  our  financial  situation 
has  been  told  our  members  frankly.  In  the  case  of  many,  the 
tendency  to  push  for  legislation  for  increased  funds  has  come 
to  the  front.  The  department  has  not  encouraged  this,  con- 
sistently pointing  out  the  increased  tax  burden  involved  and 
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upholding  the  principle  of  cooperation  in  spreading  the  advan- 
tages of  the  present  fund  created  by  the  many,  through  con- 
tributions on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  have  certain 
activities  organized  for  their  special  benefit.  The  value  of 
backing  up  self-government  by  direct  financial  responsibility 
has  also  been  explained,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  proven 
again  and  again  that  where  advantages  have  been  offered  free 
they  are  not  as  well  supported  as  where  small  fees  have  been 
asked.  This  matter  of  self-support  cannot  be  pushed  beyond 
its  acceptance  by  those  whom  we  serve.  It  is  a  matter  of  slow 
growth  and  unfortunately  the  American  public  is  far  from  con- 
sidering any  public  fund  in  the  way  of  a  personal  fund  to  be 
safeguarded  as  one's  own.  Self-support  has,  nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  arguments  pro  and  con  made  considerable  headway, 
and  the  spirit,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  one  of  enthusiastic 
cooperation.    The  following  statistics  prove  this: 

Number  of  self-supporting  clubs   15 

Number  of  partially  self-supporting  clubs   2 

Number  of  volunteer  leaders   47 

The  receptions  tendered  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  at  South 
Boston  and  at  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  the  reception 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Mr.  Corcoran  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  School,  receptions  to  Mr.  Corcoran  at  the  Dorchester 
High  School,  to  Mr.  Coleman  at  the  Wells  School,  Postmaster 
Murray  at  Charlestown  and  Samuel  McCall  at  East  Boston 
were  all  financed  by  center  funds  created  by  contributions  from 
the  individual  treasuries  of  the  center  clubs  or  from  funds 
raised  by  an  entertainment  and  dance.  The  expenses  of  the 
intercenter  meet,  folk-dancing  festival,  intercenter  debate 
(aside  from  the  shield  presented  by  a  friend),  massed  girls' 
club  social,  general  mothers'  club  meeting,  where  in  both  cases 
all  centers  were  represented,  were  financed  by  the  dividing  up 
of  the  expenses  between  the  centers.  The  expense  of  Christmas 
entertainments  and  local  neighborhood  rallies  and  socials  have 
been  met  by  local  contributions.  All  dances  have  been  self- 
supporting.  Overtime  charges  for  janitors  have  not  been  paid 
by  the  department. 

In  May  the  question  arose  as  to  the  legality  of  having  any 
kind  of  fee  in  connection  with  the  centers.    This  question  was 
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vital  as  the  whole  matter  of  contributory  self-support  was 
brought  to  the  front.  The  Corporation  Counsel  was  consulted 
and  gave  the  following  ruling: 

Mrs.  Eva  W.  White,  School  Committee,  Mason  Street,  Boston: 

Dear  Mrs.  White, —  In  reply  to  your  question  I  interpret  chapter  195 
of  the  Acts  of  1912  as  meaning  that  neither  the  School  Committee  nor  any 
association  or  individual  which  is  allowed  to  use  the  school  halls  shall 
permit  admission  fees  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  such  halls. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  School  Committee  may  appropriate  money 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  Legislature  intended  the  School  Committee  should  not 
make  any  profit  out  of  the  letting  of  its  halls  for  any  of  the  purposes  named 
in  the  act.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  intended  that  the  School  Com- 
mittee should  assume  or  pay  any  expenses  other  than  those  connected  with 
the  furnishing,  heating,  and  lighting  of  the  halls  and  possibly  other  inci- 
dental expenses.  If,  therefore,  music  and  refreshments  are  served  at  any 
entertainments  authorized  by  chapter  195,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual 
or  association  under  whose  auspices  such  entertainment  is  given  to  pay 
these  extra  expenses.  The  expenses  may  be  lawfully  met  by  subscription 
of  the  persons  who  are  to  attend  and  tickets  may  be  issued  in  order  to 
identify  the  subscribers.  No  admission  fee  should  be  charged  at  the  door 
nor  should  tickets  be  sold  at  the  door,  and  the  tickets  themselves  should 
show  that  they  are  subscription  and  not  admission  tickets. 

Yours  truly, 

John  A.  Sullivan, 

Corporation  Counsel. 

The  work  will,  therefore,  be  organized  strictly  in  accordance 
with  this  opinion. 

Use  of  the  School  Centers  as  Neighborhood  Rallying 

Points. 

No  friend  of  the  center  movement  should  make  the  mistake 
of  saying  or  implying  "if  the  center  movement  succeeds,  this 
and  this  kind  of  organization  will  go  out  of  existence."  Over- 
enthusiasm  of  this  sort  is  one  of  our  greatest  handicaps  and 
causes  a  perfectly  natural  defensive  position  to  be  taken  by 
groups  that  the  centers  wish  to  bring  together  on  the  basis  of 
neighborhood  unity.  Not  only  this,  but  such  a  type  of  reason- 
ing makes  an  even  graver  error.  The  underlying  ethics  of  the 
center  movement  are  by  such  a  viewpoint  utterly  misunder- 
stood. Root,  personal  loyalties  to  given  groups  or  organiza- 
tions are  to  be  upheld  because  these  loyalties  mean  strength. 
The  center  movement  is  to  do  a  larger  thing  than  to  build  up 
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its  strength  by  clearing  the  field  of  or  supplanting  naturally 
formed  groups.  Its  task  is  to  take  its  place  among  the  strongest 
organizations  that  American  genius  has  been  able  to  develop 
and  not  only  to  rally  to  its  support  the  individual  but  to  tie 
together  every  kind  of  organization  in  a  community;  to  enlarge 
the  aims  of  a  given  association  by  causing  to  be  included  in  it 
as  the  result  of  definite  action  the  support  of  the  school  center 
movement.  No  center  in  our  system  is  doing  all  that  it  can 
do  and  no  manager  is  showing  the  power  of  leadership  necessary 
who  is  not  gradually  winning  the  support  of  local  organizations. 
When  it  has  been  reported  that  the  local  Welfare  League  is 
to  stand  back  of  certain  activities  for  young  men,  the  right 
note  has  been  struck.  When  a  church  society  or  a  district 
women's  club  takes  charge  of  a  program,  cooperation  is  gained. 
When  an  improvement  society  backs  the  lectures  and  provides 
volunteer  service,  the  center  is  doing  its  work. 

The  center  year  was  blocked  out  as  follows: 

October  to  January. —  Organization  and  development  of  local 
cooperation.    Intensified  club  work.    Christmas  parties. 

January  to  May. —  Increased  number  of  massed  activities, 
that  is,  neighborhood  socials,  entertainments,  given  locally 
by  the  various  clubs,  such  as  dramatic  performances  and  con- 
certs ending  with  the  receptions  to  our  public  officials. 

May. —  No  leaders  were  paid  after  May  first.  The  centers 
were  open,  however,  until  June  first  and  the  month  was  devoted 
to  intercenter  meetings  in  the  various  sections.    For  example: 

Trial  debates  ending  with  the  final  debate  at  Roxbury. 
Massed  mothers'  meeting  at  South  Boston. 
Massed  girls'  club  meeting,  South  End. 
Folk  dance  festival,  Dorchester. 
Track  meet,  Dorchester. 

Intercenter  concert  given  by  the  affiliated  center  orchestras,  attended 
by  1,500  people,  at  the  English  High  School. 

Intercenter  reception  and  dance,  English  High  School. 

During  May,  also,  each  club  was  asked  to  work  out  a  program 
for  next  year  so  that  the  clubs  would  start  with  attack  in 
October. 

When  the  time  for  closing  came  more  than  one  expression 
of  regret  was  sent  to  the  central  office,  and  the  director  found 
herself  asked  to  a  series  of  spontaneously  arranged  meetings 
besides  the  Saturday  walks  planned  for  the  young  people,  the 
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weekly  outings  for  mothers  at  our  parks,  and  the  baseball  games 
scheduled.  Two  mothers'  clubs  gave  closing  banquets  in  June, 
at  hotels,  the  expenses  of  which  were  met  out  of  their  treasuries. 
Several  tea  parties  were  held  in  local  homes.  Every  mothers' 
club  planned  at  least  one  meeting  "to  keep  together"  during 
July,  August  and  September,  and  one  picnic  a  month  was 
arranged  by  the  managers  for  the  entire  membership  of  the 
centers.  The  young  people  of  East  Boston  visited  Plymouth 
in  August.  These  outings  have  done  much  to  cement  the  center 
spirit. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  1915-16. 


I.  OFFICIALLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Boston  Head  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  ex-officio;  chairman,  Charles  W.  Parmenter;  secretary, 
Wallace  C.  Boy  den. 

2.  Boston  Masters'  Association. —  President,  Franklin  B.  Dyer; 
secretary,  Lincoln  Owen;  executive  committee,  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  chairman; 
George  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Gulliver,  Joseph  B.  Egan,  Joseph  F. 
Gould. 

3.  High  School  Councils: 

Ancient  Languages  Council. —  Chairman,  Herbert  T.  Rich,  Public  Latin 
School;  secretary.  Frank  A.  Kennedy,  Girls'  High  School. 

Commercial  Council. —  Chairman,  Ernest  V.  Page,  Brighton  High  School ; 
secretary,  Chester  M.  Grover,  Roxbury  High  School. 

English  Council. —  Chairman,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows,  English  High  School; 
secretary,  Mary  I.  Adams,  West  Roxbury  High  School. 

History  Council. —  Chairman,  Alva  T.  Southworth,  English  High  School; 
secretary,  Charles  T.  Wentworth,  Dorchester  High  School. 

Manual  Arts  Council. —  Chairman,  Adalena  Farmer,  Dorchester  High 
School;  secretary,  Ruby  G.  Allen,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Mathematics  Council. —  Chairman,  John  W.  Regan,  Charlestown  High 
School;  secretary,  Gracia  E.  Read,  East  Boston  High  School. 

Modern  Languages  Council. —  Chairman,  Frances  B.  Wilson,  West 
Roxbury  High  School;  secretary,  Mary  T.  Loughlin,  Roxbury  High  School. 

Science  Council. —  Chairman,  Adelbert  H.  Morrison,  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School;  secretary,  George  D.  Bussey,  East  Boston  High  School. 

4.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund. —  President,  Michael  H.  Corcoran;  secretary,  Alfred 
Bunker;  custodian,  Charles  H.  Slattery,  City  Treasurer;  trustees  elected 
from  the  School  Committee,  Joseph  Lee,  Frances  G.  Curtis;  trustees  elected 
by  the  association,  Frederic  A.  Tupper,  Abbie  G.  Abbott,  Loea  P.  Howard, 
Annie  C.  Bunker;  trustee  ex-officio,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

5.  Advisory  Council  on  Elementary  School  Books  and  Educa- 
tional Supplies. —  Chairman,  John  F.  McGrath,  Eliot  District;  secretary, 
Frederick  W.  Swan,  Quincy  District. 

II.  COMPOSED  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  OF  BOSTON  TEACHERS. 

6.  Association  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Education. —  President, 
Edith  T.  Sears;  vice-president,  Bessie  W.  Howard;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mabel  S.  Morse;  executive  committee,  Florence  R.  Skinner,  Florence  M. 
Young. 
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7.  Biological  Club  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. —  President, 
Eliza  D.  Graham;  vice-president,  Laura  S.  Plummer;  treasurer,  M.  E. 
Towne;  secretary,  Jessie  K.  Hampton;  executive  committee,  Emma  Plummer, 
Mary  Driscoll,  Ava  Dawson,  Edith  Snow,  Elsie  Karlson. 

8.  Boston  Association  op  School  Principals. —  President,  George 
W.  Evans;  vice-president,  Frederic  H.  Ripley;  secretary,  Charles  F. 
Merrick;  treasurer.  Frederic  L.  Owen. 

9.  Boston  Cookery  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Mary  C. 
Mitchell;  secretary,  C.  Jane  O'Brien;  treasurer,  Emeline  E.  Torrey. 

10.  Boston  Educational  Society. —  President,  Frederick  C.  Adams; 
vice-president,  Thomas  G.  Rees;  secretary,  Francis  A.  Smith;  treasurer, 
Eugene  M.  Dow. 

11.  Boston  Elementary   Teachers'   Club. —  President,  Florence 

A.  Goodfellow;  vice-presidents,  Julia  E.  Sullivan,  A.  Harriet  Haley; 
recording  secretary,  Abbie  G.  Abbott;  corresponding  secretary,  Mary  F. 
MacGoldrick;  treasurer,  Ellen  G.  Hayden;  directors,  Martha  E.  Hah, 
Annie  A.  F.  Mellish,  Mary  E.  Donovan,  Susan  S.  Foster,  Mary  I.  Ham- 
ilton, Imogene  Owen,  Evelyn  L.  Alley,  Annie  E.  Haley,  Elizabeth  R. 
Bradbury,  Margaret  L.  Toole,  Minnie  F.  Sutherland. 

12.  Boston  High  School  Masters'  Club. —  President,  John  Haynes; 
vice-president,  Patrick  T.  Campbell;  secretary-treasurer,  Arthur  F.  O'M al- 
ley;   executive  committee,  Carlton  Preston,  Philip  Goodrich,  Ambrose 

B.  Warren. 

13.  Boston  Manual  Arts  Club. —  President,  Fannie  Prince;  vice- 
president,  Katharine  Robinson;  secretary,  Sallie  Johnson;  treasurer, 
Martha  Hall. 

14.  Boston  Normal  School  Kindergarten  Club. —  President, 
Alice  E.  Leavens;  vice-president,  Katherine  A.  Daly;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Mary  I.  F.  Montgomery. 

15.  Boston  Public  School  Nurses'  Association. —  President, 
Mary  Callaghan;  vice-president,  Mary  Donovan;  treasurer,  Minerva 
Peckham;  secretary,  Josephine  Ellis. 

16.  Boston  School  Men's  Club. —  President,  Michael  J.  Downey; 
secretary,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows;  executive  committee,  Frank  V.  Thompson, 
Maurice  J.  O'Brien,  Arthur  L.  Gould,  Leonard  B.  Moulton,  Mark  B. 
Mulvey,  Adelbert  H.  Morrison,  Herbert  S.  Weaver,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows, 
Michael  J.  Downey. 

17.  Boston  Sewing  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Bertha 
M.  Pattee;  vice-president,  Margaret  C.  Crane;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mary  A.  Mulrey;  recording  secretary,  Lillian  McCormick;  treasurer, 
E.  Marie  Lappan;  auditor,  Evelyn  F.  Lally;  board  of  directors,  Ellen  E. 
MacHugh,  Nida  F.  Vesper,  Helen  E.  Hapgood,  Katherine  E.  Leary. 

18  Boston  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Dora  Williams;  vice- 
presidents,  M.  Elizabeth  Mailman,  Bertha  V.  Cudworth,  Julia  E.  Dickson; 
recording  secretary,  Annie  R.  Mohan;  corresponding  secretary,  Margaret 
A.  Nichols;  financial  secretary,  A.  Isabelle  Macarthy;  executive  secretary, 
Marietta  S.  Murch;  membership  secretary,  Esther  F.  Sullivan;  treasurer, 
Elsie  M.  Blake;  assistant  treasurer,  E.  Leora  Pratt;  directors,  Lillian  S. 
Allen,  Carrie  E.  Hoit,  Fannie  B.  Prince,  Edith  A.  Scanlon,  Clara  S.  Gay, 
Dora  L.  Lourie,  Rachel  Rosnosky,  Grace  G.  Starbird. 
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19.  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association. —  President, 
Augustus  H.  Kelley;  vice-president,  Katherine  K.  Marlow;  financial 
secretary,  Henry  C.  Parker;  recording  secretary,  Jennie  F.  McKissick; 
treasurer,  Herbert  L.  Morse;  trustees,  Mary  B.  Adams,  Florence  Cahill, 
Lucy  W.  Eaton,  Julia  G.  Leary,  Ella  L.  Macomber,  Marietta  S.  Murch, 
Esther  F.  Porter,  Edward  W.  Schuerch,  Charlotte  E.  Seavey,  William 
B.  Snow. 

20.  Club  of  First  Assistants  in  Charge. —  President,  Catherine 
Foley;  vice-president,  Katherine  Daily;  recording  secretary,  Mary  E. 
Williams;  corresponding  secretary,  Caroline  F.  Cutler;  treasurer,  Laura 
L.  Newhall;  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  McDonald,  Alice  Greene, 
Carrie  A.  Waugh,  Georgia  D.  Barstow,  Annie  M.  Niland. 

21.  High  School  Assistants'  Association. —  President,  Matilda  A. 
Fraser;  vice-presidents,  Abby  C.  Howes,  Marian  A.  Hawes;  treasurer, 
Sybil  B.  Aldrich;  secretary,  Prudence  E.  Thomas. 

22.  Hyde  Park  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Arthur  W. 
Armstrong;  vice-president,  Abby  C.  Howes,  Elsie  M.  Burgess;  secretary, 
Mary  Shute;  treasurer,  Bertha  F.  Munster;  executive  committee,  Delia 
S.  Scott,  Mary  F.  Thornton,  Helen  M.  Gidney,  Evelyn  L.  Alley,  Mary  J. 
Mulcahy,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Brigham. 

23.  Lady  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Elizabeth  Palmer; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Emery;  secretary,  Isabella  Bissett;  financial 
secretary,  Alice  Ryan;  treasurer,  Katherine  Haskell;  executive  committee, 
chairman,  Alice  Ryan. 

24.  Masters'  Assistants'  Club. —  President,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley; 
vice-president,  Lucy  W.  Eaton;  recording  secretary,  Katherine  E.  Lahey; 
corresponding  secretary,  M.  Elizabeth  Mailman;  treasurer,  Lillian  W.  Pres- 
cott;  executive  committee,  Jessie  W.  Kelly,  Emma  M.  Jenkins,  Jennie 
M.  McKissick. 

25.  Sub-masters'  Club  of  Boston. —  President,  James  A.  Crowley; 
vice-president,  Elmer  E.  Sherman;  secretary-treasurer,  John  F.  Suckling. 
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School  Committee. 

Joseph  Lee: 

"Play  in  Education."  —  Macmillan  Company.  New  York.  1915. 
vii.,  494  pages. 

Board  of  Superintendents. 
Frank  V.  Thompson: 

"Commercial  Education  in  Public  Secondary  Schools."  —  World 

Book  Company.    Yonkers,  N.  Y.    1915.    196  pages. 
"Vocational  Guidance  in  Boston."  —  School  Review.    January,  1915. 
9  pages. 

"Industrial  Society  and  Industrial  Education."  —  School  and  Society. 
February,  1915.    4  pages. 

"Equalizing  Educational  Opportunities."  —  Educational  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision.    June,  1915. 

Girls'  Latin  School. 
Matilda  Alexandra  Fraser: 

"Cape  Cod  Pageant  in  the  Making."  —  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
August  13,  1914.    Two  columns,  editorial  page. 
Carolyn  M.  Gerrish: 

"Secondary  School  Composition." — Educational  Review,  Columbia 
University  Press.  New  York.  Vol.  49.  February,  1915.  Pages 
126-135. 

"Moving  Pictures  and  English  Composition." —  The  English  Journal. 
Chicago.    Vol.  IV.    April,  1915.    Pages  226-230. 
Ernest  G.  Hapgood: 

"Efficiency  in  the  Public  Secondary  School." — Education.  Boston. 
Vol.  XXXV,  No.  10.    June,  1915.    Pages  633-651. 

Brighton  High  School. 
Frederic  Allison  Tupper: 

"The  Shrill  Chirp  of  a  Critic." — Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin.  Vol. 

XVI,  No.  22.  1914. 
"The  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund." —  The  Boston  Teachers' 

News  Letter.    Vol.  Ill,  No.  4.    January,  1915. 
"Honor  to  Whom  Honor  is  Due." — Boston  Transcript.  December, 
1914. 

"In  Memoriam,  Eugene  Dexter  Russell." — Massachusetts  School- 
masters' Club. 

"  The  Treeless  Yard."—  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin.    Vol.  XVII,  No.  33. 
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Dorchester  High  School. 
William  Lincoln  Anderson: 

"The  Stimulative  and  Correlative  Value  of  a  Well-balanced  Course 
in  Commerce  and  Industry." — School  Review.    September  and 
October,  1914.    16  pages. 
Albert  S.  Perkins: 

"Latin  a  Foundation  for  English  in  Commercial  Classes." — The 
Boston  Teachers'  News  Letter.   June,  1914.   Journal  of  Education. 
July  9,  1914.    4  pages. 
"The  Classics  as  a  Source  of  English." —  The  Outlook.    June  6,  1914. 
2  pages. 

"Latin  as  a  Vocational  Study  in  the  Commercial  Course." — The 
Classical  Journal.  October,  1914.  Journal  of  Education.  Decem- 
ber 10,  1914.    8  pages. 

"Latin  as  a  Vocational  Study." —  The  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
October,  1914.    4  pages. 

"Vocational  Values  of  Knowing  Latin"  (with  editorial  comment). — 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  December  21,  1914.  Two  and 
one-half  columns. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
Edward  Berge-Soler: 

Regular  editorial  work  for  the  Spanish  Edition  of  "The  Boot  and 

Shoe  Recorder."    From  June,  1914,  to  June,  1915. 
Translation  work  for  the  English-Spanish  Edition  of  "Current  Affairs." 
—  Bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.    November  and  December, 
1914. 

Michael  S.  Donlan: 

"A  Trip  to  Spain." —  The  Tradesman,  High  School  of  Commerce. 
Boston.    November;  1914.    2  pages. 

Maurice  J.  Lacey: 

"Class  Methods  in  Teaching  Business  English." — Journal  of  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  May,  1915. 
Pages  124-129. 

Leonard  B.  Moulton: 

"Short  Stories."  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  in  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series.    Boston.    May,  1915.    i.,  246  pages. 

Herbert  H.  Palmer: 

"Thrift  in  the  High  School:  What  One  Boston  School  is  Doing  to 
Encourage  it." —  Education.    Boston.    March,  1915.    5  pages. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
Alfred  Munson  Butler: 

"Household  Physics."  Whitcomb  &  Barrows.  Boston.  August, 
1914.    iii.,  371  pages.    Index,  10  pages.    349  illustrations. 
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Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Roy  Davis: 

(In  collaboration  with  Clarence  H.  Lingham.) 

"  Business  English  and  Correspondence."  Ginn  &  Company.  Boston . 
August,  1914.    viii.,  310  pages. 

Charles  Lane  Hanson: 

(In  collaboration  with  John  Franklin  Genung.) 

"Outlines  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric."  Ginn  &  Company.  Boston. 
April,  1915.    v.,  406  pages. 

Daniel  Gurney  Town: 

(In  collaboration  with  Frederick  Warren  Turner.) 
" Pattern-making."    John  Wiley  &  Sons.    New  York.  September, 
1914.    114  pages.  Illustrated. 

Frederick  Warren  Turner: 

(In  collaboration  with  Daniel  Gurney  Town.) 

"Pattern-making."  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  New  York.  September, 
1914.    114  pages.  Illustrated. 

Agassiz  District. 

William  T.  Miller: 

"A  Reading  Plan." — Popular  Educator.    Boston.    April,  1915. 

"Boston  Summer  Review  Schools." — American  School  Board  Journal- 
Milwaukee,  Wis.    September,  1914.    Pages  33-34. 

"Newspaper  Reading." — Boston  Sunday  Globe.    January  24,  1915. 

"Are  We  Too  Much  Governed?" — Boston  Sunday  Globe.  December 
10,  1914. 

"Co-operation  Between  Home  and  School." — Boston  Sunday  Globe. 
September  13,  1914. 

Bigelow  District. 

Emma  J.  Ross: 

"Lincoln's  Acts."  (A  Patriotic  Poem.) — Quincy  Patriot.  Quincy. 
February,  1914. 

"The  Blessed  Sacrament."  (A  Religious  Poem.) — The  Pilot.  Boston. 
July,  1914. 

Article  on  Composition. —  Popular  Educator.  Boston. 
"Fragments."    (A  Poem.)  —  The  Pilot.    Boston.    August,  1914. 
"Adoremus."    (A  Narrative  Poem.)  —  The  Pilot.    Boston.  Decem- 
ber, 1914. 

"Our  Flag."  (A  Patriotic  Poem.)  —  Cambridge  Standard.  Cam- 
bridge.   June  14,  1915. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  District. 
Margaret  C.  Donovan: 

"How  I  Teach  Reading  in  First  Grade." — Primary  Education. 
Boston.    Vol.  XXII,  No.  7.    September,  1914. 
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Franklin  District. 

Seth  Sears: 

"Aids  in  Arithmetic:  Franklin  Supplementary  Number  Card; 
Fundamental  Operations;  Franklin  Card  of  Common  Measures." 
J.  S.  Nightingale.    Cambridge.    1914-15.    7  pages. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District. 
Helen  M.  Canning: 

"Catholic  Literature."*—  The  Pilot.    Boston.    November  7,  1914. 

George  Putnam  District. 
Katherine  W.  Huston: 

"Montessori  Discipline." — Journal  of  Education.  Boston.  Feb- 
ruary, 1914. 

Harvard  District. 

Caroline  E.  Gary: 

"A  New  Spelling  Game." — Popular  Educator.  Boston.  Vol. 
XXXII.    April  15,  1915.    Page  452. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Jennie  M.  Henderson: 

"Voice  Training  and  Rhythm;  Their  Application  to  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf." — Volta  Bureau.  Washington,  D.  C. 
July,  1914.    6  pages. 

Hugh  O'Brien  District. 

Ellen  M.  Greany: 

"A  Study  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  of  Grammar  School  Pupils." 

— Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  Baltimore.  Vol.  1 . 

March,  1915.    Pages  173-194. 
"Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance."    Edited  by  Meyer  Bloomfield. 

Ginn  &  Company.    Boston.  1915. 

Prince  District. 

Frederic  H.  Ripley: 

"Observation  of  Number  and  Number  Language  for  Beginners." 

Published  by  the  author.    October,  1914.    24  pages. 
(In  collaboration  with  Arthur  W.  Knowlton.) 

"A  Course  in  Violin  Playing  for  Use  in  Classes  and  for  Individual 
Instruction."    Published  by  the  authors.    1915.    96  pages. 

Rice  District. 
Mabel  Irene  Emerson,  Ph.  D.: 

"Evolution of  the  Educational  Ideal."    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Boston.    1914.    iii.,  185  pages. 
"The  World  a  Field  for  Christian  Service." — The  Murray  Press. 
Boston.    September,  1914.    iii.,  169  pages. 


*  Paper  read  at  Convention  of  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  Cathedral  Hall, 
Boston,  October  25,  1914. 
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"Problems  of  Youth  in  Social  Life." —  The  Murray  Press.  Boston. 
February,  1915.    162  pages. 
M.  Elizabeth  Mailman: 

"Dictation." — Popular  Educator.  Boston.  Vol.  XXXII.  Decem- 
ber, 1914.    Page  195. 

William  E.  Russell  District. 
Kate  Louise  Brown: 

"The  Proud  Steamboat." — The  Beacon.  Boston.  November  1, 
1914. 

"The  Birds'  Storehouse."  (A  Poem.)  —  The  Beacon.  Boston. 
November  22,  1914. 

"The  Naughty  Star."  (A  Poem.) — The  Beacon.  Boston.  Decem- 
ber 20,  1914. 

"The  Guest  from  Heaven."     (A  Poem.)  —  The  Teachers'  News 

Letter.    Boston.    December,  1914. 
"Cloud  Pictures."    "Arbor  Day  Song."    "New  Year's  Song." 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.    For  the  Progressive  Series  of  Music 

Readers.  1915. 
"Glamour." — Christian  Register.    Boston.    June  3,  1915. 
"The   Christmas   Rose." — The    Teachers'    News   Letter.  Boston. 

January,  1915. 

Manual  Arts  Department. 
Edward  Carver  Emerson: 

"  Pre  vocational  Work  —  A  Scheme  of  Education  for  the  Motor- 
Minded." —  Teachers'  Magazine.    Hammock  &  Company.  New 
York.    June,  1914.    Pages  340-343. 
Proceedings  of  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  Eastern  Art  and  Manual 
Training  Teachers'  Association.    1914.    Pages  180-187. 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Frank  W.  Ballou: 

"High  School  Organization." — World  Book  Company.  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.    1914.    178  pages. 

"The  Appointment  of  Teachers  in  Cities." — Harvard  University 
Press.    Cambridge,  Mass.    1915.    201  pages. 

"Scales  for  the  Measurement  of  English  Composition." — Harvard- 
Newton  Bulletin.  No.  II.  Harvard  University  Press.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.    1915.    93  pages. 

"The  Function  of  a  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement  in  a  City  School  System." — School  and  Society. 
February  6,  1915.    8  pages. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  OF  PARENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1915-16. 


Normal  School. 

No  Parents'  Association. 

Public  Latin  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Girls'  Latin  School. 
The  Girls'  Latin  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Rev. 
Albert  Crabtree;  secretary,  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Benedict,  195  Pilgrim  road, 
Boston. 

Brighton  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Charlestown  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dorchester  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

East  Boston  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

English  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Girls'  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
The  Parents'  Association  of  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
—  President,  George  W.  Penniman;  secretary,  Mrs.  Albert  Hayden,  11 
Wayne  street,  Roxbury. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Hyde  Park  High  Parent-Teachers'  Association. —  President,  George 
W.  Earle. 
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Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Roxbury  High  School. 
The  Roxbury  High  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
Melville  C.  Freeman;  secretary,  Bessie  W.  Howard,  High  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts. 

South  Boston  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
No  Parents'  Association . 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Abraham  Lincoln  District.    (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Agassiz  District.    (Jamaica  Plain.) 
See  Bo wditch- Agassiz  Association. 

Bennett  District.  (Brighton.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Bigelow  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Blackinton  District.    (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Bowditch  District.  (Jamaica  Plain.) 
The  Bowditch-Agassiz  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
George  A.  Cowen;  secretary,  Mrs.  Sewall  C.  Brackett,  5  Warren  square, 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Bowdoin  District     (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

Bunker  Hill  District.  (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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Chapman  District.    (East  Boston.) 
Chapman  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Magnus  Larson;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Magnus  Larson,  157  Trenton  street,  East  Boston. 

Charles  Sumner  District.  (Roslindale.) 
John  D.  Philbrick  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
John  P.  Kelly;  secretary,  Bessie  McCugh,  58  Mt.  Hope  street,  Roslindale. 

Christopher  Gibson  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Comins  District.  (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dearborn  District.  (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dill  a  way  District.  (Roxbury.) 
See  Dudley-Dillaway  Parents'  Association. 

Dudley  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Dudley-Dillaway  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  Arthur 
D.  Rogers:  secretary,  Flora  S.  McLean,  1619  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Cambridge. 

Dwight  District.    (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  District.  (Mattapan.) 
The  Edmund  P.  Tileston  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Oris  L. 
Beverage;  secretary,  Miss  A.  L.  Sullivan,  87  West  Selden  street,  Mattapan. 

Edward  Everett  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Elihu  Greenwood  District.     (Hyde  Park.) 
X.    Fairmount  Parent-Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Arthur 
W.  Armstrong;  secretary,  Nettie  M.  Ballou,  Fairmount  School. 

2.  Greenwood  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Agnes  E.  Barry; 
secretary,  Helen  M.  Gidney,  Elihu  Greenwood  School. 

3.  Trescott  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Nellie  M.  Howes; 
secretary,  Elsie  C.  Burgess,  Trescott  School. 

Eliot  District.     (North  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Emerson  District.    (East  Boston.) 
The    Emerson   School   Parents'    Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
Arthur  D.  Rogers;  secretary,  Flora  S.  McLean,  1619  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Cambridge. 
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Everett  District.    (South  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Francis  Parkman  District.    (Jamaica  Plain.) 
Francis    Parkman    Parents'    Association. —  President,    Jean  P. 
Nickerson;    secretary,    Mrs.  E.  G.  Hinderlang,  47  Walk   Hill  street, 
Forest  Hills. 

Franklin  District.    (South  End.) 
Franklin-Rice  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Dr.  Silas  H.  Ayer; 
secretary,  Esther  G.  Barrows,  43  East  Canton  street,  Boston. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Frothingham  District.  (Charlestown.) 
Frothingham  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Edward  F. 
O'Dowd;    secretary,    Gertrude    M.    Denehy,    Frothingham  School, 
Charlestown. 

Gaston  District.    (South  Boston.) 
Gaston   School    Parents'    Association. —  President,    Juliette  R. 
Hay  ward;  secretary,  Mary  B.  Barry,  118  M  street,  South  Boston. 

George  Putnam  Distr!ct.  (Roxbury.) 
The  George  Putnam  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald;   secretary,  Julia  W.  Gavin,  1  Fenner  street, 
Roxbury. 

Gilbert  Stuart  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Gilbert    Stuart    Parents'    Association. —  President,    Daniel  J. 
Gallagher;  secretary,  Mary  A.  Fletcher,  21  Nightingale  street,  Dorchester. 

Hancock  District.    (North  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Harvard  District.  (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Henry  Grew  District.    (Hyde  Park.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Henry    L.    Pierce    Parent-Teachers'    Association. —  President, 
William  W.  Howe;   secretary,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Wright,  58  Centre  street, 
Dorchester. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.    (City  Proper.) 
The  Boston  Educational  Association  for  Deaf  Children. —  Presi- 
dent, R.  L.  Studley;  secretary,  Robert  H.  Hallo  well,  112  Water  street, 
Boston. 
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Hugh  O'Brien  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Hugh   O'Brien  School  Parents'   Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  F.  Richards;  secretary,  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Griffin,  2  Dunmore  street, 
Roxbury. 

Hyde  District.  (Roxbury.) 
See  Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association. 

Jefferson  District.  (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

John  A.  Andrew  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

John  Cheverus  District.    (East  Boston.) 
John  Cheverus  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Association. —  President, 
Mabel  E.  Vaughn;   secretary,  Mrs.  William  Morse,  114  Byron  street, 
East  Boston. 

John  Winthrop  District.  (Dorchester.) 
John  Winthrop  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Upham;  secretary,  Julia  S.  Dolan,  537  Talbot  avenue,  Ashmont. 

Lawrence  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Lewis  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Lewis  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Charles  T.  Cottrell; 
secretary,  Madeline  B.  Driscoll,  3  Michigan  avenue,  Dorchester. 

Longfellow  District.  (Roslindale.) 
Longfellow  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  George  E. 
Russell;  secretary,  Viola  F.  Dickey,  71  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester. 

Lowell  District.    (Jamaica  Plain.) 
Lowell  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,   Hubert  T. 
Holland,  M.  D.;  secretary,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Martin,  Lowell  School. 

Martin  District.  (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Mary  Hemenway  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Mary  Hemenway  Parents'  Association. —  President,  W.  Lawrence 
Murphy;  secretary,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Greeley,  10  Ainslee  street,  Dorchester. 

Mather  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 


Minot  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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Norcross  District.    (South  Boston.) 
Cyrus  Alger-George  Frisbie  Hoar  Mothers'  Association. —  Pres- 
ident, Bertha  M.  Arnold;  secretary,  Elizabeth  A.  Freeto,  20  Hawkes  street, 
Marblehead. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District.    (South  Boston.) 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Charles  N. 
Bentley;  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Pfund,  812  Third  street,  South  Boston. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District.  (Dorchester.) 
The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  Home  and  School  Association. — 
President,  Joseph  A.  Reddy;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  McNaught,  186 
Harvard  street,  Dorchester  Centre. 

Phillips  Brooks  District.  (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Prescott  District.  (Charlestown.) 
Prescott  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Michael  J.  Tierney; 
secretary,  Gertrude  E.  Flynn,  55  Baldwin  street,  Charlestown. 

Prince  District.    (City  Proper.) 
Prince-Perkins    Parents'    Association. —  President,    Dr.    A.  H. 
Powers;  secretary,  Mrs.  G.  Billingham,  26  Scotia  street,  Boston. 

Quincy  District.    (City  Proper.) 
Quincy  School  Parents'   Association. —  President,    Frederick  W. 
Swan;  secretary,  Mary  M.  Fitzgerald,  22  Francis  street,  Roxbury. 

Rice  District.    (South  End.) 
See  Franklin-Rice  Parents'  Association. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District.    (West  Roxbury.) 

Robert  G.  Shaw  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Floyd;  secretary,  Mrs.  Curtis  Clapp,  Jr.,  24  Park  street,  West  Roxbury. 

Roger  Wolcott  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Roger  Wolcott  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Henry 
E.  Loring;  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Little,  Deering  road,  Dorchester. 

Samuel  Adams  District.    (East  Boston.) 
Samuel  Adams  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Joel  C.  Bolan; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Forbes,  166  Webster  street,  East  Boston. 

Sherwin  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Caspar  Isham; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Minnie  T.  Wright,  687  Shawmut  avenue,  Roxbury. 

Shurtleff  District.    (South  Boston.) 
Shurtleff  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  James 
Hird;  secretary,  Alice  M.  Riley,  172  I  street,  South  Boston. 
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Theodore  Lyman  District.    (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Thomas  Gardner  District.  (Allston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  District.    (South  Boston.) 
Hamilton   Educational  and   Social  Club. —  President,   Mary  I. 
Hamilton;  secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  O'Connor,  534  East  Fourth  street, 
South  Boston. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  District.    (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Warren  District.  (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Washington  District.    (West  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Washington  Allston  District.  (Allston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Wells  District.    (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

Wendell  Phillips  District.    (West  End.) 
West  End  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Cyrus  B.  Collins;  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Laura  L.  Foster,  44  South  Russell  street,  Boston. 

William  E.  Russell  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 
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